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Art. I. eiiea IITEPOENTA; or^ ike Diversions of Durley, 
Parts First and Second, By John Horne Tooke, Am. 
Late of St John's College^ Cambridge^ 2 vols. \to. Vol.L 
1798, VoL II, 1805. 3/. 3J. Johnson. 

THE first pait of the work rlesignatcd by this whimsical title 
has been so lone* belore the public, and is so fully known to all 
literary men, that it may no longc^r seem to lequire a review. 
As the work too is not yet completed, but may want a third, 
01 peihaps a fourth pait, the portion bcfoie us may seem with 
bettei icason not to be as yet ripe for a review. Mr. Horne 
Tookt^s volumes, howcvei, succeed each qjher so very slowly 
that wc can assign no time, even m oui imagination, when we 
iliall be able to gratify our readers with an account of the 
whole. And as we consider the benefit conferred upon litera- 
ture by what he has alreaay done as very great, we think it of 
impoitance to offer to our readersVven that imperfect view V)f 
his •'peculations, which alone then unfinished state enables us 
to piescnt. 

At the same time it is easily perceived what difficulties ad- 
hciL to an attempt of this kiiKvand how little satisfactory it is 
possible to lendei an account of unfinished speculations. And 
these dilhcultics are \ciy tpuch enhanced when an authoi 
adopts the plan of Mr. Tooke, who is careful to delineate no 
riidthod , and seems in sotiA' lesptcts even desirous to conceal 
the course he is pursuing ; who on many points declines ex- 
plaining himself fully, from this very cause, and often assumes 
an an qA, 111) •'tery. The reviewer, in these circumstances, is 
compelled, nndei whatever disadvantages, to tread in the 
^teps of his author. He cannot gi\c any account of particu- 
lars which aie not explained, and can only exhibit a mutilated 
criticism of a mutilated speculation. ^ 

In the woik which first appeared under the litl^ of the vo- 
lumes bcfoie us, the authoi acquired distinguished reputation 
by explaining the nature of a part of speech, which from the 
languagetif grammarians, appeared till that time not to be capa- 
ble of explanation, we mean the Coyunction. The account 
and SbRiLS VoL. i, n ^ 
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rendered by him of this class of words, instamly appeared to 
the liarned so perfectly satisfactory, that it was almost univer- 
sally adopted ; and so remarkably ingenious as to entitle the^«. 
thor to some of the highest honours of literature. A new edi- 
tion of that work being required, in the year 1798 the first 
of the volumes now before us appeared, in which was con- 
tained the whole doctrine oV the preceding book, with an ac- 
count continued of the otheiF indeclinable parts of speech, the 
Preposition* and Adverbs. It was now explained that the me- 
thod applied with so much success to the elucidation of 
the conjunctions was to be applied in like manner to 
all the other parts speech; and that on these principles 
the author intended to erect a new theory of language. 
A second vol^ume lAs been at present added in prosecu- 
tion of this design, in which is contained some account of 
abstract terms, of adjectives and of participles ; and it is our 
intention to give, in as small space as we^can, some idea of what 
in all has yet been done. , 

In the introductory part of the first volume, some severe 
strictures are ofiered on the absurdities* of preceding gramma- 
rians ; among which are distinguished their notions w*uh regard 
to the division or the distribution of language, while s^me as- 
sign the differences* of things, and some the difierences of ideas, 
as the foundation of the division or classification of words. 
Mr. H. Tooke observes, with justice undoubtedly, that it is not 
the onfy object of language to communicate our thoughts ; it is 
its object likewise to communicate them with dispatch. All ^ 
words, therefore, arc not immediately either the signs of things, 
or the signs of ideas ; many words are in fact only abbreviations 
intended to serve this latter purpose, and are the signs of no- 
thing, in the first instance, but of other words. He adds, 
with equal justice, that the dlfliculties and disputes concerning 
Language have arisen almost entirely from neglecting the con- 
sideration of this second purpose of speech, which, though 
subordinate to the former, is almost as necessary in the inter- 
comse of mankind, and has a much greater share in accounting 
for the different sorts of words, as it is that chiefly whicli has 
given occasion to their variety. He announces the object of 
at least one principal part of his inquiry in the followingnianner ; 

“ Abbreviations are employed in language three ways, 

•^1. In terms, 

^ “ 2. In sorts of words, 

3. In construction’ 

Mr.i Locke’s Essay is the best guide to the first : and 
numberless are the authors who have given particular explana- 
tions of the last. The second only I take for my province at 
present, because I believe it has hitherto escaped the proper 
notice of. all." 
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This division we have no doubt will appear to our reader^ 
to stand in need of some explanation* We can only sa>* that 
it is no where given by the author ; and that it cannot be ga^^ 
thered very clearly or certainly even from the course of Tiia 
disquisitions. We believe that we know what he means, and 
that his meaning is important, but we are not perfectly sure* 
This is the state of mystery in which he sometimes <»huses to 
leave things. • 

Speaking of the doctrines of Locke he states^n opinion, in 
which we are much inclined to concur, that there are no 
complex ideas. But as mankind could never apply names to 
all the simple ideas they had occasion to communicate, they 
were under the necessity of grouping their ideas into such col* 
lections as* they had most frequently occasion to comniuni* 
cate, and to these groupes they gave names. These complex 
names, if we may be allowed to call them so, may be what he 
understands by abbreviations in terms. It is possible iWexgcne* 
ral terms he includes under the saii^ denominations. Abstract 
terms it appears that he does not. 

His meaning in ahbr&uiations in sorts of v)ords may be made 
out with* more certainty. As his disquisitions clearly prove 
that cei^ain kinds of words are entirely formed by abbreviation, 
it is after this no longer doubtful what is iBeant by abbrevia- 
tions in sorts of words. The abbreviations in construction 
giving occasion to many of the rules of syntax, what in a ge- 
neral way is understood by them can excite no difficulty. 

According to the division made of the two purposes of 
speech by Mr, Tooke above, he states the great division of 
language — 

1 . Into words necessary for the communication of thought. 

fl. Abbreviations employed for the sake of dispatch. 

The sorts of words necessary for the communication of 
.thought are, according to him, only two ; t. Noun ; 2. Verb ; 
all the rest are abbreviations employed for the sake of dis- 
patch. 

Passing over the noun and the verb with very little notice for 
the present, the mention o£ the noun however, (for thckdisqui- 
sition is in dialogue) introduces the subject of the article. 
With regard to this too it suffices, for the present, to declare 
it a necessary part of language, and to shew its use, which is 
to restrict general napics, or the names of sorts, and classes of . 
things to individuals, and thus to make them particular names 
or signs. The word that is cemmonly* reckoned an article, aS 
well as a pronoun and a conjunction. Mr. Horne Tpoke de- 
nies that any word thus changes its nature and condition. This 
he particularly endeavours to prove in what seems the case of 
widest deflection,, where it appears a conjunction. Here too it 
is still the same part of speech, only in an unusual situation. 
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and under an abbreviation in its construction. • Wherever it 
is fofind as a conjunction, the sentence may be so resolved, as 
to exhibit it merely a pronoun^n its usual sense. This is done 
in so many instances, and with such abundant proof as to place 
the point beyond all doubt. As a specimen, we shall give one 
of the simplest instances of this resolution. 

' EXAMPLE. 

I wish you to believe thtU I would not willingly hurt a fly. 

• * Resolution. 

I would not willingly hurt a fly ; I wish you to believe that 
(assertion. J 

,The discussion of different applications of the word that, 
introduces the subject of conjunctions, that class of words 
with which the author* chuses to begin his inquiry. « His doc- 
trine with regard to conjunctions may be stated in a few words. 
It is themultitudeof proofs, instances, illustrations, withcollkeral 
remarks, and criticisms on grammarians, philosophers, and po. 
liticiansi both in notes and^in the text, with which his volumes 
are chiefly filled. These, however, we are far from presuming 
to blame in the lump. The proofs,* instances, illustrations, 
though often very copious, are no more, perhaps, flian were 
necessary, and they are highly instructive. His criticisms on 
his brother gram‘marians and etymologists, are perfectly in 
point, and perhaps without a single exception most just and in- 
structive ; the same may be said of many of those on the philo- 
sophers ; and even with regard to his criticisms on politics and 
politicians, which seem the least connected with the subject, 
fhey are in general naturally introduced, and have always in 
them a keen point, and not unfrcquently real justice. They 
are often however in such bitter language, as, if mild and 
respectful words ought always to be used respecting the great, 
must be condemned as indecorous. 

With regard to Conjunctions, then, be denies them to 
be a separate sort of words, or part of speech by themselves. 
They are in all cases other parts of speech merely applied in 
a peculiar manner, and the particular signification of each 
must 1* sought for from amongst these, by the help of the 
particular etymology of each respective language. Thus we 
have seen that die conjunction that is merely the pronoun. He 
goes over a ^rcat proportion of the conjunctions in the English 
language, and by the help of their etymology, and their use in 
the ancient English authors, clearly proves that they are other 
*parts of speech, merdy applied in a particular manner. W e 
shall sebedt a few of his instances, which will afford a distinct 
idea of his doctrine, and even some estimate of his proof. 

The conjunction anciently written is the ic^gular im- 
perative of the Anglo-Saxon verb Gif -an, to give, from which 
it is evident we have that verb in English. lj\ then, is merely 
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a verb of the iiflperative mode, and slaaifics give^ and whoever 
tries it in all possible cases, will find that may be siAisti- 
tuted for it. Thus we say, “ If it is fine to-morrow,. I will 
walk into the city.*’ The meaning is evidently preserved, if 
we say, ** Givet or grant it is fine to-morrow, I will walk into 
the city.’* We frequently, even now, use the imperative of 
another verb exactly in the same wly : thus we may sayt '* Supm 
pose the question of foreign subsidies does not c^me on in the 
house of commons on such a day, you will lose your trouble 
by going to hear the debate.” We should express the same 
thing if we used the words if or give* 

In Shakspeare and other old authors, Mte frequently find the 
^ yfveftA an in a sense corresponding to f as in the following pas- 

"sage “ An you had any eye behind •you, you might see 

more detraction at your heels, than fortunes before you.” 
Tzveftk Nighty Act II. Sc. 8. This again is the imperative of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb An-an^ to grant. The imperative of 
that verb it is plain may here be substituted for an^ and so in 
every instance where it is found. 

Unless* ^ This conjundion, so low down as. the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, written frequently Oneles^ is the imperative OnUs of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb OnUsan^ dimittere, to dismiss, to take 
away. It may be tried in any instance ; tlius, ** Unless ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish;” Dismiss ye repent; take 
away that; ye shall all likewise perish. It is remarkable how 
much this derivation is confirmed by the meaning of the cor- 
responding word in other languages. Thus the Greek « 
the I^tin Nisiy the French Si non^ the Italian se non^ and ihf 
Spanish SinOy all signify be noty and are composed of the im- 
perative of the verb to bCy and the negative particle, as is plain 
to every one acquainted with those languages. 

Eke is the imperative eac of the Anglo-Saxon verb eacany to 
Ntdd, from which we have also the English verb to eke* Still is 
the imperative stell of the Anglo-Saxon verb stdlany to put ; 
Yety the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb yetany to get ; 
andy the imperative anad of th^ Anglo-Saxon verb Anan-ady to 
accumulate. • , • 

Though is more corrupted in spelling and pronunciation, and 
its etymology, not so very easily seen. It is written tho\ though^ 
anciently thah ; in many parts of the country,, afid in Scot- 
land, it is pronounced more purely thaf and ihqfy by the Scots 
thoch* It IS the inmwative tnafy or th^fg^ of. the Anglo-Saxon^ 
verb thafian orthangan, to allow, permn, grant, yield,- assent. 

But is at present corruptly used instead of two words. The 
one was anciently written hoty the other as now, hut* The fol-' 
lowing linas from Gauin Douglas, will exemplify this distinct' 
tion, and the senses in which they were li&ed'; 

Bot thy werke sba4^odum in laud mligiom, . ; 

fiti^ spot or fait conaigne eterne memt^ie* * ^ . , 
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In^th^ first of these instances the Wbrd is jhe tisual cohjunc- 
tron, and the imperative bot of the Anglo-^Saxon verb totan^ 
t6 boot, to conjoin, compensate ; in the latter it is the same as 
withoid^ being the word ht-utan^ be out^ that is, the imperative 
of the Anglo-Saxon heon^ to be, and uian out. These two 
ihkianin^ will, upon trial, be found to account for every appli* 
cation m the word kut^ We must restrain, however, our de- 
site to multiply instances. — ^^‘he composition and etymology of 
many English conjunctions, is so oovious as to need no illus- 
tration, albeit^ nevertheless^ notwithstanding: and as (hC 

author was not writing a dictionary it was not necessary for lliiti 
to go Over every conjunction in the language. It was only re- 
quisite to produce a sufficient number of instances to render^ 
v^ry clear that, his doctrine must naturally be applicable to all 
the rest. 

The account of the prepositions is introduced with a severe 
exposure of the absurd doctrines of preceding grammarians 
rfespeefing this part of speech. “ The prepositions, ” says he, 

as well as the conjunctions, are to be found amongst the other 
parts of speech. The same sort of corruptions, from the 
same cause, has disguised both : and ignorance of their true 
origin has betrayed Grammarians and Philosophers ifito the 
mysterious arid contradictory language which they liave held 
concerning them. Their use is well described in the fol lowing 
words : 

** As the necessity of iHO Article (or of somfe equivalent int^en- 
ti<'oh) follows from the impossibility of having in language a distinct 
name or partkular term for each particular individual idea ; so does 
the necessity of the Preposition (or of some eqnivalent invention) 
f^Iow from the impossibility of haring in language a distinct com- 
plcx term for each difierent collection ideas which we may have 
occasion to put together iti discourse. The addition or subtraction 
of any one idea to or from a collection, makes it a diflTereut collec* 
lion : and (if there were degrees ,of impossibility) it is still more 
impossible to use in language a different and distinct complex term 
for each different and distinct collection of ideas ^ than it is to use a 
distinct term for each parfScular and individual idea. To 
supply, therefore, the place of the cohaplex terms which are want- 
ing ill a language, is the Preposition employed. By whose ^id com- 
jdtx terms are prevented from be^ng infkiite or too hutnerous, and 
ar^ used only*fbr thdse collections of ideas whldh^we have most fre- 
quently occasion to mention in discourse. And this end is obtained ^ 
in the most simple naanner in the world. For having occasion in 
Gomraunication to naentibn a collection of ideas, for which there is 
no Uhe syigle complex term in the language, we either take that 
cpnmlex term which includes the greatest number, though not All 
of the idem, which we would communicate; or else wg Uke that 
complex term which includes All, and the fewest ideas^morc than 
those we would cothmufaicate ; and thbn by the hi^lp of the Prdpo- 
sitipn,.. we either hiatw np the dWScittofdf ifc Iftfc ,ofah wsd, or retrench 
the superfluity in 
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For instancf, 

1.* A House wtTrt a Varty^toaU* . 

A House WITHOUT a roof,' 

** In the first instance, the complex term is deficient : The Pre- 
position directs to add what ta wanting. In the second instance, 
the complex term is redundant : The Preposition directs to take 
awaj what is superfluous.** ^ ^ 

From these instances, he infers to be sufficiently clear that 
the preposition must have a distinct meaning of its ojvn ; other- 
wise how could it denote in the first instance something to be 
added to the complex term, a house ; and in the latter some- 
thing to be retrenched from it ? Accordingly the preposition 
with is no other than the imperative of the verb withan^ to join ; 
"^^^nd in the -instance above the meaning isiunaltered if you say, 
“ a house join a party wall.** Again the preposition without is 
the imperative wyrtk^ of the verb wyrthan, to be, and lUan^ 
out. So that “ a house without a roof** is to be resolved into 
this expression, a house be out a roof.** That is, a.house, 
take away the roof, or the roof* being taken away. It is 
known to every body that without in old authors was written 
xoithoutejt. And we have in the same authors many remains of 
the vetb wyrthan^ to be. Thus, “ wo worth the day,** that is, 
woe be to the day ; that r should in pronuntfiation be struck out 
before the double consonant th is very natural. 

In the same manner the Latin Sine is Sitne^ be not. *fhe 
Italian Senza or Sanza, of the same meaning, is from their 
Senza, or Assenza, absence. From this Sanza is evidently the 
French sans. The Greek preposition ;c«'f*5is the corrupted im- 
perative of to sever, to disjoin. 

Again, the preposition, through^ written variously, thorough, 
thorow, thro’, is nothing but the old Gothic and Teutonic sub- 
stantive Thuruh^ door, gate, passage ; and wherever the word 
^through is used, one of these may be substituted. From is the 
Anglo-Saxon Frum, beginning, origin, source, fountain, au- 
thor. To is the Gothic substantive Taui^ which must have 
been pronounced very much like to^ and signified act, effect, 
result, consummation; thf same root from which we jjave the 
verb do. Thus, “ 1 travelled from Windsor to London,” may 
be resolved into, “ I travelled, beginning (of my journey) 
Windsor, consummation London.” On this ryention of the 
preposition to he enters into some account of its application as, 
part of the infinitive of verbs, from which a faint glimpse may 
be obtained of the doctrine he proposes afterwards to unfold in 
regard tc» verbs; but for the light here afforded on-thjs subject, 
our limits compel us to refer to the work itself. 

For ayd of^ are the corruptions of two Gotliic words signi- 
fying cause and offsprings consequence^ follower. 

Bys written indifferently by our ancestors Be^ is the impera- 
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live of the verb beon^ to be. This sufficiently Explains, before, 
behind, below, besides, and several others. But we cannot 
follow our author any farther through his loiig and instructive 
examination of instances, by which his doctrine is most satis- 
torily demonstrated; though he deepmes investigating, in, out« 
on, off, and at ; not that he is without conjectures which al- 
most persuade himself respecting them, but that he is unable 
to advance such proof as mlj^ht satisfy others. The explana- 
tion and etymology of these words, he says, require a degree 
of knowledge in all the ancient northern languages, and a skill 
in the application of that knowledge, which he is very far from 
assuming. The explanation then of prepositions and of con- 
junctions being so very nearly the same, the only differen'St: 
which he say there is between those kinds of words is, that 
the one is applied to words and the other to sentences. 

The reasonings and criticisms which he employed respecting 
the conjunctions and prepositions, he cuts short when he comes 
to the idverbs, to which alK>, the same doctrines and the same 
mode of application belong. With regard to the most prolific 
branch of the family, those ending in ly^ they are sufficiently 
understood ; the termination, (which alone causes them to be 
denominated adverbs) being only the word like corhipted. 
Adrift is the past ^participle, adrfed^ adrift adrift^ of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb Drifan^ or adrfan^ to drive. — agone, 
gone, ygo, gon, are all used indiscriminately by our old Eng- 
lish writers, as the past participle of the verb to go. Needs^ 
need is ; — Perhaps^ by or through haps ; — aside^ on side, as 
formerly even written ; — {ibroad^ on broad ; — adaySy on days ; 
•^avght^ a whit ; — naught or nought^ na whit, or no whit. — 
Muen^ more, most, which have exceedingly gravelled the ety- 
mologists, are not more irregular than the preceding ; nor in- 
deed is there, says Mr. T. any such thing as capricious irregu- 
larity in any part of language. Much is found in old authors 
written moket, a word in use in Scotland at this day. This is 
evidently the diminutive of Mo, which was probably at one 
time used in the same s^nse, though no instance to that effect 
can be found. If you take Mo as the positive, you have mo-er 
and mo-est for the comparative and superlative, the evident ori- 
ginals of more and most. Mo, again, itself, is the Anglo- 
Saxon, Mo of Mow^ a \\ea^.~Once, Twice, Thrice, &c. an- 
•ciently written, Anes, Ti^es, Thryes, &c. are merely the ge- 
nitives of the Saxon or Gothic ane, iway, thry. The meaning 
is time of one, or one's time, two's time, three's time, fotir'stime; 
which weonow call four times, not having made a word of this 
genitive, — Alone, Only, all-one, one-like ; Anon, in one (sub 
auditur) instant, moment. We have instance of themanner 
in which he introduces his political strokes in the following 
Hiccount of Aye and No, which we shall give in bis own language : 
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AYE, TteA, YES. • 

Yo« huve oniHted the tnost itaportant of all the adverhs — aya 
and KO. Forbaps because yoa.:duDk Greenwood has sufficiently 
settled these points^' Ay^ he says* seems to be a contraction of the 
Latin word Aio^ as Nay is of Nego, For our Noy» Nay ; Ay, Ay; 
is4 plain imitation of Terence's quis? Ncgo. AH? Aio/ 

Though 1 think he might have fou^ a better citation for his pur- 
pose—*' An nata est sponsa praegnans ? vel Ai, vel n^a* 

H. 

1 have avoided ate and no, because they are two of the most 
mercenary and mischievous words in the language, the degraded 
imtruments of the meanest and dirtiest traffic in the laud. 1 can- 
^ 0tot think they were borrowed from the Romans even in their most 
degenerate state. Indeed the Italian, Spanish and^French affirm- 
ative^adverb. Si, is derived from the Latin, and means Be it (as it 
does when it is called an hypothetical conjunction.) But our Aye, 
or Tev/, is the Imperative of a verb of northern extraction & and 
means — Have it, possess it, enjoy it, ^ And yes, is Ay * es ,^ mm , 
possess, enjoy that. More immediately perhaps, they are the 
French singular and plural Imperative Aye SindAyez} as our cor- 
rupted 0-ycs of the Cryer, is no other than the French imperative 
Oyez, Hear, Listen. 

D&ish, Ejtr, to possess, have, enjoy. ^ Eja, Aye or yea* 
Eje, possession. Fjer, possessour. 

** Swedish, Ega, to possess, ja, aye, yea. Egare, possessor* 

** German, Ja, aye, yea. Eigener, possessor, owner. Eigcn,^ 
own. 

Dutch, Eigenen, to possess, ja, aye, yea, Eigenschap, Ei’* 
gendom, possession, property. EJgenaar, owner, proprietor. • 
" Anglo-sax. Sgen, own. Xgenbe, proprietor. ^Cgennyfre, 
property. 

Not, no. 

As little do I think, with Greenwood, that not, or its abbre- 
\viation no, was borrowed from the Latin; or, with Minsbew, 
from the Hebrew ; or, with Junius, from the Greek. The inhabi- 
tants of the North, could not wait for a word expressive of dissent, 
till the establishment of those nations and languages ; and it is itself 
a snrly sort of word less likely to give way^nd to be changed than 
any other used in speech. Besides, their derivations do noi lead to 
any meaning, the only object which can justify any etymological 
inquity. But we need not be any farther inquisitive, nor, I think, 
doubtffil concerning the origin and signification bf wtOT and no, 
since we find that in the Danish NMig, and iii the Swedish Nldig,^ 
and in the Dutch Noode, Node, and No, mean, averse, unwilling,** 

Such is Mr. H. Tooke’s doctrine respecting the inde- 
clinables. To those who are acquainted with it onty through 
the medium of our brief analysis, some of the etymologiea 
may appear harsh, or far-fetched. But we maj^ venture to at* 
sert, that the more any one cultivates a familiarity with the 
transformations of language, and more especially with thejan- 
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cient stock oF the English language, and the manner in which 
it has been shaped, and fashioned into ouf present modes of 
speech^ the mokv clear and aatiWacjtor/ will ^ the doctrine ap- 
pear. The author’s two volumea are the best school for this 
epecieS of learning, the importance of which be has shewn to 
bo of the very highest kindf. 

The second volume is alinost entirely occupied with an ac- 
count of the origin and nature of abstract terms. This he is 
pleased to denominate, Of Abstrdetidn. The inquiry is begun 
with an cxamlnailon of the word rights and the chapter on 
that subject he entitles Of the Rights "of Man, in defiance, 
probably, of the late fashionable proscription of the term, di- 
rected to no less flagitious ends than was the abominable uses^f 
it. He introduces tile inquiry with a few strictures on this 
subject, whiclf we haidly think have the same point with the 
greater part of his political darts. However it is abundantly 
evident, that if men have no rights, neither can governments, 
which'^are only composed pf men; and if governments have 
no rights, there can be no wrong in opposing them ; so that the 
rights of' man are, after all, the only foundation on which go- 
vernments can rest. 

From their verb regere the Latins had first their pasf. parti- 
ciple regitum, and' then HECT-w/w. From this reel the Italians 
derived their Ritto, and we our Right. In the same mjinner 
our English just is the past participle of the verb Jubere. 
Decree, edict, statute, institute, mandate, precept, arc all like- 
wise past participles from the Latin. Right then means nr- 
dered, Som^hing ordered, directed. A right conduct is that 
which is ordered; a right line is that which is ordered or du 
reeled (the shortest way) between two points ; to do right is to 
do that which is ordered. So ^just action is that which is 
commanded. The word law has exactly a similar meaning. 
In our ancient books it was written lagh, lage, and ley, as /«- 
laugh, ouilage, Hundred-lagh ; and is evidently the past parti- 
ciple Lahg, or Lcehg, of the Anglo-Saxon Lethgan to lay 
down. Law, then means, laid down, (something, any thing) 
laid down; as a rule of conduct. 'yV'e have another relict of 
the same verb, in the word Ley, which means a field laid down 
in grass ; and strongly confirms ibis etymology. 

This manner of explaining these words, the author thinkr ap- 
plicable to others of a similar kind, and that it will enable us to 
Iftccount iov abstraction, which he thinks should rather be called 
subavuiition, as he denieis the existence of abstract ideas.* Ab- 
stract tevm^, he says, are generally participles or adjectives 
used without any substantive to which ifiey can be joined ; and 
gre therefore, in construction, considered as substantive^^ From 
an induction of a great variety of instancesj^ he renders it 
abundantly evident that such is the fact. 
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Ait act (^liquid) Act-urn^ 

A Fart — (aliqiiidj fact-um, * 

A Dtit * — faliqvnd) DcS? 

Rent — (aliqiiid) R/ndU-um^ redditum. 

Tribute — (aliquid) Tnbut-\xm^ 

All Attribute — (aliquid) Attribut-wm. 

Incense — (aliqiiid) Incens-um^ 

An Expanse — (ahqftid) Expans 
It is remarkable how great a proportion of thes*t terms we 
have Irom the ancient languages. But we arc not without 
abundance from our own stock. Thus a brandy as fire-iyuwi, 
a brand o{ infamy, is merely the past pai^iciplc bren-ed^ bren'd^ 
^T^the veib to bren^ now written ourn\ Floods is flowed; 
Loud is tlfe past participle of to lorL\ cit bellow^ which diffcis 
no qfherwise from low^ than as besprinkle differs from spi inkle. 
Loud^ it is to be remembered, was formerly and more pioperly 
written low'd. Shred, sherds the past participles of the verb 
to sheet or cut oft'; Shered, sk'red;*shefed, sherd, iveft/ has a 
icicience to the ancient state of the world, coveifcd witli trees. 
It was anciently written feld, and is the past participle of the 
veil) to fell. Field Jand is the opposite of u'ood-land, and 
means* land whcic the trees have been felled. Coward, i. c. 
cowered, means one made to cower. Bread^meam brayed, i. e. 
the past participle of the verb to biay, to pound. Bread 
brayed corn, &e. Fiend, is the present participle hating, 
of the Saxon Ftan, to liate ; and Friend in like manner, is the 
present participle loving, of the veib Jnan, to love : 
Fiend, hating, (any one) hating ; Friend, loving, (any one) 
loving. JVronjt, is the past participle of the Saxon Wringan, 
to twist, to wiest, to wring, it means thcicFore wrunfi or 
wrested (U am the or ordered — line of conduct.) I'hera 
is one word more which from its importance must be men- 
* tioned, though we liave already followed tlie author too far in 
his numerous instances. True, is the past participle trew or 
trowed, of the verb to trow, to think, to believe. True, 
therefore, means that which is trowed. And ii uth is the third 
person singular of the Indicative ; (what any one) trorBeth. 

After tliis account of abstract terms, and having merely de- 
nied the existence of abstract ideas, the author adds, “ I have 
already said enough, perhaps too much, to she^ what sort of 
operation that is which is termed abstraction. But in this 
we cannot agree with him. We allow that an account of the 
manrferin which abstract terms have been contrived in the foi- 
ination, and progress of language, helps to unfold 'mftny of the 
erroneous opinions founded on mistaken notions of language 
which f)«ve been formed on the subject, But unless abstract 
terms were formed by persons who perfectly understood ab- 
straction, the contrivances on which they might fall, to si^iply 
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themselves with those terms, affords no dedsidt proof of the 
natufe of the operation. Our opinion, however, of abstrac- 
tion, is, we believe, the sameeas his own. Since with him wc 
disbelieve in the existence of abstract ideas, we consider the 
formation of abstract terms as the whole of this operation^ as it 
has been called. However, to prove this doctrine, we do not 
think it* is sufficient merely to give an account of the con- 
triv'ance or mechanism of thtf terms. Considerations of a dil- 
lereut sort are required in addition. 

In by far the greater number of the terms which he has exa- 
mined in this long investigation of abstraction, the account he 
has rendered, appears, to us completely satisfactory. In some 
wc would have expressed our doubts, if wc did not suspect oiff 
selves, when we diffef- from this consummate etymologist. So 
many etymologies and resolutions of terms appear harsh or forced 
to one who is but beginning to study the analysis of language, 
which he finds perfectly easy and natural as his knowledge ad- 
vances^ that an author, it. may be justly concluded, whose 
knowledge so far surpasses our own, may see very convincing 
proof for what he advances, which cannot be equally visible 
but to one whose knowledge is on a level with his own. 

As abstraction is thus accounted tor by a particular applica- 
tion of adjectives knd participles, Mr. H. Tooke is too accu- 
rate a reasoner, not to see that an account of them too is requi- 
site for the establishment of this doctrine. This inquiry is ac- 
cordingly subjoined in the concluding part of this second vo- 
lume. His doctrine of adjectives is shortly this. They are all 
iflerely the names of things, either without any alteration, as 
gold ring, silver spoon, brass lube; or they are the names of 
things with a termination added, which is itself a word, and 
generally denotes that the name as there used is to be joined to 
some other name. Thus our terminations e.n^ as in golden, ed 
and ig^ the modern y, mean nothing but add^ join. And 
when we say gold-^n, we say gold add \ — Quest. What ? — Ans. 
Ring, I'he termination s/«/, ous^ ly nr like^ have a meaning 
which is easily seen. This is a contrivance to lessen the nurn- 
her of complex terms; thus, goldm^ring A^nox^s the group of 
ideas expressed by the word ring, and tlicse added to the group 
expressed by the word gold. Without this contrivance a sepa- 
rate term would have been necessary to signify the double 
.group ol ideas expressed by the term golden ring ; and in like 
manner other separate terras would have been necessary for 
every group in which thhse expressed by the word bear a 
part; anchthis, holding equally in the case of every name ne- 
cessary to be so used, would have been endless. We must 
abstain from even a specimen of the proofs and illustraiions by 
which this curious doctine is very fully established. It thu» 
appeals that adjectives are nothing but nouns in a particular ap- 
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plication, and are with great propriety termed nouns adjective^ 
that is, nouns to be added to something else. * • 

Participles^ again, a name w^ich should never have been 
used, are nothing but verbs in a similar application, and would 
be denominated more properly verbs adjective. This is an ab- 
breviation equally useful, and to the same end as that by which 
nouns arc adjectived. Wc adjecftve not only the verb in ita 
simple acceptation, but also its te»ses and its modes. What is 
called tlie present participle is the simple verb •adp?ctived, as 
loving: the past participle is the past tense of the veib adjec- 
lived, as done. The English language originally had only these 
two verb adjectives. Wc have now by the help of the learned 
languages, the convenience of four oflicrs, which we can 
l^arely name, and give an example of each. The author thus 
denominates them ; * 

• The Potential Mood Active — Adjective : 

The Potential Mood Passive — Adjective / 

The Official Mood Passive— Adjective ; * 

And the Future Tense Active — Adjective. 

Of the first we have examples in the words coercive^ plastic \ 
of the second in the word audible ; and of the third in the 
^reverend ^ memoianJum. For the whole illustration and 
prooi of this doctrine concerning the participles we must refer 
to the work itself. 

Thus far only, extends as yet the author’s inquiry into the 
different parts of speech. The most important of all yet re- 
main, the verbs, nounu 2iX\A pronouns. Ill qualified must they 
be to judge of subjects of this nature, who arc not anxious to 
see the illustrations which an author like this can throw upon 
these classes of words. What he has alicady done sheds more 
light upon the subject of language than ail the labours of all 
the grammarians and philosophers who have gone before him 
during two thousand years, ft is to be ranked with the very 
liighest discoveries which illustrate the names of speculative 
men. And yet wc are strongly inclined to suspect that the 
author intends to found upon it doctrines which it will not be 
discovered competent to support. Of these he speaks very 
mysteriously, and only by* hints ; and for that reason we shall 
only hint at them too. 

The passages are not few in which he appears tp us to signify 
that the analysis and explanation of language afford a complete 
analysis and explanation of the human mind. We have seen 
ill what manner he supposed that he had fully explained what 
has been called the operation of abstraction. He Jalks fre- 
quently in elevated strains of the light to be thrown upon ail 
metaphorical doctrines by an explanation df the contrivances 
of language. He seems to say that a new system of metaphysi- 
cal doctrines is the great and important building for which he 
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is now laying the foundation. It appears to us farther that he 
is nek. unwilling to afford certain hints respecting the nature of 
that metaphysical structure which he thinks to raise. He says 
expressly that all words will be found, in the last resort, to be 
nothing but the names of real objects. Tliat by real objects^ he 
means only objects of the senses^ material objects, is abundantly 
obvious^rom several passages ; more particularly from the fol- 
lowing; “ Tlie business of dtlie mind,” says he, “ as far as it 
concerns language, appears to me to be very simple. It ex- 
tends no farther than to rexeive impressions ; that is, to have 
sensations or feelings. What are called its operations are 
merely the operations of language.” P. ,51. V^ol. I. But if 
all these operations of language terminate only in the names of 
sensible objects, and if the operations of mind are nothing but 
what ho says, ihey must all terminate in the outward senses. 
That such is the conclusion of the author seems to be expressly 
declared in the following passage. He is stating that he has the 
authop'ty of God for follovying the clear dictates of his own 
mind in opposition to what he may be ordered to do by man ; 
and he says, “ I acknowledge the senses lie has given us — the 
experience of those senses — and reason (the effect and result of 
those senses and that experience) — to be the assured testinjony of 
God,” &c. p, i6.' vol.lI. These, and other circumstances in 
the book appear, we say, to us, to point out a system of mate- 
rialism, which it is his intention to raise tipon a new founda- 
tion, the analysis of language ; a system which, whether cast 
in the mould of Helvetius or Hartley, appears to us equally 
abhorrent from reason, and mischievous in tendency ; but a 
system which he will not find to stand with much security upon 
the names of sensible objects. Into these, we have very little 
doubt, that he will fully convince us that all words may be re- 
solved. But wc sliall easily demonstrate that this is no reason 
whatever for supposing that all the operations of the mind may 
he resolved into the operations of the senses : or as he is pleased 
to term it, into the receiving of vnpresnons." 

By following out a little the tram of investigation so admira- 
bly exeanplified in those kinds of yvords which the author has 
already examined with such unparalleled success, and even 
from certain hints which he has let drop, an intelligent reader 
will be able to collect some idea of the doctrine proposed to be 
unfolded respecting the verbs and pronouns. From his account 
of the meaning of the preposition to^ which signifies ac/, and 
of its use in the infinitive of verbs, it distinctly appear.s that 
the infinitive of verbs is the name of some object, with the 
idcii, or sign of the idea, act^ annexed to it. Thus, the word 
fire is the name of an object ; and the infinitive to jir^ is just 
act fire^ — to love^ is act love. Something equivalent to this, 
cither in termination or prefix is necessary to distinguish tlvc 
8 
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Verb from tbefcnoiin, otherwise it has no distinct character. 
Do is from the same root, and indeed, is the same word as To, 
I do love, is therefore a phra^, the resolution of which it 
abundantly evident. We do not add however this prefix 
where there is a termination, because that has a meaning of its 
own. Thus we say I did^ or doed love ; but when we say I 
loved j using the termination, the prefix must be remov-ed. In 
some cases the prefix is not iisctt where there is no termina- 
tion ; but anciently this was not the case ; and it h only omitted 
now in such instances where the position ascertains the meaning; 
but it is always understood. 

With regard to pronouns too there is some degree of insight 
afforded. Thus It, which was iormcrly written hit, and in 
Anglosaxon hyt, hoet, is nothing bui^ the past participle of 
the verb hattan, to name, from which we have rtie word hight, 
called, in all our ancient authors. It, then, means the said, an 
expression into which it may be easily resolved wherever it is 
used in the English language. That (in the Anglo- Saxon JThaet) 
is the past participle ot the verb Thctan, to get, to take, to as* 
sume. The assumed accordingly is a phrase which may be 
always substituted for it. The article ihc is the imperative of 
the sam^ verb. 

The political notes and allusions form so oonspicuoiis a part 
of these volumes, that they would have deserved a more parti- 
cular notice, if wc had not already occupied so much room 
with what we consider of much greater importance, the pro- 
found and satisfactory investigations of language which they 
contain. The general principles of the author are, that tlw 
representative system ol this country is greatly wrested front 
its original perfection, and stands in much need of reforma- 
tion ; that the power of the crown has lately risen, and en- 
croached greatly upon the other branches of the constitution ; 
and that the administrations, of which Mr. Pitt has been the 
leading member, have made a most detestable use of this 
power, to the further subjugation of the people at large, and 
the oppression of individuals. It is impossible for us now to 
enter into any details respecting these points, however im- 
portant. What is the general tone ot our thoughts respecting 
them must be sufficiently known to our readers ; and here for 
the present we must leave them. The author’s strictures are 
much more bold and severe, than most people would venture ; 
and though it is very possible to go beyond the bounds of right 
in thiai direction, so many more chusc-to walk in the paths of 
adulation and timidity, that we consider this last as- far the 
worst extreme. 

The form of the composition is extremely irregular ; the dia* 
logue being very imperfectly supported, and that helped out by 
a great load of notes. The auihor, however, is a master in 
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iS Afi Essay on Sovereign Bpwer^ 

Jthc application of his own language, and a^^ays expresset 
liitnreif with that terse simplicity which forms so great a con- 
trast to the pompous affectation of the present taste. 

Art. IL An Essay on the Principle and Origin of Sovereign 

Powers j 5 ^ A Dignitary of the Church. Translatedfrom the 

Frtnqh^ with a Preface and an Appendix. 800. pp, agS. js. 

1805, Hat chard. ^ 

It has Qtteii been observed that individuals, while labouring 
under any calamity, or agitated by the apprehension of some 
impending evil, are apt to become credulous to an extraordi- 
nary degree, to lose all confidence in tlieir own powers, and 
to give themselves Up implicitly to the guidance of any one 
who has the boldness to assume authority over them. It is at 
vSuch seasons etiat men become the prey of quacks and fortune- 
tellers, and the ready abettors of the most gross superstitions. 
Nations are like individuals : it is in the season of public cala- 
mity,^ when they ought to bestir themselves with unwonted 
energy, that they are most apt to be successfully practised upon 
by every impostor, to abandon the aid of their reason and even 
their senses, to swallow the most extravagant delusions, or 
even to give themselves up still more completely into the hands 
of those rulers whose folly or villainy has been the cause of 
their calamities. How many nations have, in a season of tem- 
porary distress or alarm, forged for themselves fetters which 
they have never afterwards been able to shake ofl ! 

Such are the circumstances which induce us to examine with 
particular jealousy every work which seems calculated to lead 
the people into dangerous political delusions, at a lime when 
the subjugation of the continent by our enemies presents a 
fearful pn>spect to those who have been led by the hollow pro- 
miscs of presumjitnous, unskilful, or interested men, to ex- 
pect a very different issue. This is indeed a season tor excit- 
ing alarms, for loudly demanding new and uncontrouled 
powers to silence the discontented. 

The work before us seems at least, by the principles it holds, 
if not J>y the execution, admirahlj^ calculated to second the 
views of those who wish to have the people resort in the season 
of their distress to unlimited despotism as the most natural, the 
most simple, the most efficient of ail governments. The woik 
has also anotlier claim to our attention : it endeavours to con- 
nect the cause of God with the cause of tyrants, and to repre- 
sent the Christian religion as abetting the most heinous of all 
crimes, ^those which not only injure one or a few individuals, 
but ruin the happiness and prosperity of a whole people, and 
of a long succession of generations. As faithful friends to 
Christianity we shall endeavour to rescue it from a f6ul impu- 
tation which would more strongly prove it not to be rccci%cd 
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from God than^any arguments hitherto adduced could prove 
the contrary. The. translator informs us that this work is writ* 
ten by tfh* Grand Ficaire^ a Dignitary of the late Catholic 
Church of France ; and the sentiments contained in the book 
leave us no reason to question the truth of the information. 
The translator, (who, we sincerely hope for the honour of our 
country, is not a Dignitary of the^English Church,) 4pes not 
content himself with the usual compliments paid by a transla- 
tor to his original : in a long preface and notes hew expatiates on 
the excellence of the doctrines the work contains, and its pecu« 
liar applicability to this country ; and dedicates it “ to the Good 
Sense of the people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.'* By their good sense let its^inerits be tried. 

The work is aivided into two parts* The first is occupied 
with ** a refutation of the Hypothesis of a State of Nature an* 
terior,to Society — and of a iViniitive Compact.*’ It has been 
observed that the most important truths have often been brought 
into disrepute in consequence of being connected, by their in- 
judicious defenders, with delusive hypotheses, and having 
their validity rested on the maintenance of erroneous and un- 
tenable positions. Such, for example, is the theory of ideas, 
which so many lovers of truth have endeavoured to establish, 
and whith they have at last been compelled tc^ renounce, or to 
renounce the testimony of their own senses. The Social 
Compact is an hypothesis of the same class : it is a supposition 
introduced to support a certain set of doctrines: with these 
doctrines it is indeed made to tally tolerably well ; but it is 
false in fact, and is attended with this pernicious consequence,, 
that those who txpost its absurdity imagine they have triumphed 
over the truth of the principles with which it was connected 
by its abettors. In his endeavours to expose the absurdity of 
men existing in a state prior to the formation of society, or of 
their actually coming originally into any formal compact, our 
author is completely successful. He shews that the State of 
Nature, and of a Primitive Compact is not supported by any 
historicar facts. He adds that it is atheistical, reflects on 
providence and is contrary to revealed religion ; conclusions 
^hich we are not interested to dispute. * 

' In his observations, however, on the systems of Hobbes, 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, he is in general no less wide ot 
the truth than those he endeavours to expose. Hb is right in 
asserting that men were not originally placed in that state of 
warfare and lawless uncontroul which Hobbes maintains ; but 
hd at thb same time allows Hobbes to have been correct in his 
Estimate of human nature ; that man is really born With the 
tnost vicious propensities, the most hostile inclinations to his 
SDecies, ainl is corrected only by the salutary discipline of 
thorhy. 

VoL. I. C 
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The sjrsttfms 6f Montesquieu arid Rousseau arc not to be 
by f bus supposing man to be born a devil .; their refutation 
depends upon the well-known laws of tlie human constitution. 
Man cannot possibly be ever round, in the state which Montes* 
qitieu supposes, just fallen from the clouds; and consequently 
fevery inference with regard to his condition in this supposed 
^tate ni.ust be false. By the constitution of his nature mart 
must be born in society, aryl reared in society for many of the 
first year^. of life : he would otherwise perish with hunger, 
thirst, cold, and by a thousand accidents which he only learns, 
by experience to avoid. Man is not, like* many of the brute 
creation, horn with instincts which direct him to his food, and 
other things necessary for the support of life : he has nothing 
from nattirc but a capacity to learn, and he must haye his wants 
.^ipplied by ethers until he obtains sufficient knowledge and 
ikill to supply them himself. Society is, therefore, during 
the first years of his life, essential to his existence, and if he 
ever ^afier quits the society with which he thus early forms the 
Strongest ties, it is only in consequence of some powerful con- 
tingent causes. 

Our author has certainly by much the better of the argument 
in combating the opinions of some of his brother theologians, 
ivho indeed endeavour to draw the same conclusions with him- 
self, but admit the hypothesis of a social compact, “ This 
Compact is indeed formed,” say those theologians, “ between 
the prince and the people ; but the sovereignty proceeds from 
God, because God sanctions the oath of fidelity of the elec- 
<aors; and because the supreme authority is conferred by hea- 
ven on him whom the people choose. The rights of kings arc 
irrevocable, seeing that God lias so rendered them, by ratify- 
ing the social compact.” “ No,” says our author, “ if God 
ratifies the compact, he ratifies it, surh as it stands, with all its 
conditions attached to it. If the sovereign violates these, the 
compi.ct ccar,es to be any longer obligatory on the subject.” 
Nothing can be more conclusive than this rcarouing. 

Our author having thus overturned the common opinions 
with regard to a primitive state of nature, and the original for- 
mation of government bv a spcciSl contract, proceeds in the 
second part of the work to unfold his own sentiments on this 
subject, “ Man,” says he, “ is a social and corrupt being. 
Nature has t’ofmed for his benefit society regujared by peculiar 
fewTS ; but his untoward passions perpetually disturb the peace- 
fi|tl' repose which this slate is calculated to afford. It is in order 
Cb rtrbpcrle these strange contradictions of the human heart, 
God has from the beginning subjecred him to a ruling 
powtr, and has not left the institution of government to the 
hCTianJoas decision of human deliberatiotrs. Sotfirty was ori- 
ginally composed of two individuals, and by an extension of 
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iht idea, the same radical principal still holds. Alii^ead^siihbt^ 
dination existed between them : the woman is made' subject t!d 
the man. Children arcproduceJl by their union. The fetlitr 
of the family is the chief of the rising society. Here we per- 
ceive the order established in the world, from its formation, 
in tht authority of one man over hi^ kind, and tliis ambority is 
from God." ^ ^ 

Having thus found the original government of tnankind to 
be patriarchal, and that the father and ruler derived his autho*- 
rity not from tlie election of his children but from the constitu- 
tion of nature, he concludes that parental authority being dc^ 
rived from God is perfectly absolute in this primitive state, that 
the son has no right whatever to resist the^dictaies of his father, 
however unjust, and that the father, even if be oppresses, 
maim^ or murders his children is accountable only to God. 
This authority of the father he supposes to be transferred, by a 
process which we shall presently consider, to the monarch of 
a nation ; and when he has got this firansfer once executed, he 
then proceeds triumphantly to deduce his conclusions* The 
monarch, like the patriarch, is not elected by his subjects, but 
appointed by God ; his authority is therefore entirely indepen- 
dent of his people, and never to be called in qi^estioh by them. 
He may be guilty of the most atrocious crimes, and mky con- 
vert his country into one scene of oppression and desolation : 
but for these actions he is only accountable to God, who will 
punish him when his good time comes ; his subjects have only 
to submit in patience and resignation to the dictates of God^s • 
anointed. Our author, indeed, out of hi§ bowels of mercy, 
seems inclined to allow them, when their miseries become 
wholly insupportable, the right of emigration. 

Such is the theory of government which is recommended to 
the good sense of the people of England. As the abettors of 
passive obedience arc not, it would appear, yet wholly extin- 
guished in this country, and as the blessings of patriarchal go- 
vernment, and of governments formed on the model of the 
patriarchal, are a subject of encomium to many, it may be 
proper to examine a little more strictly the foundations of this 
theory. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the patriarchal 
government is, as our author asserts, derived from God, that it 
IS perfectly absolute, and tliat the children have no right but to 
obey in silence ; by what means is this authority transferred to 
an absolute prince r Does the authority of the father, depend 
upon his having begotten his children ? In this case the autho- 
rity of the father cannot be transferred to the monarch, unless 
the latter has begotten all his subjects. Does the authority of 
the father, as our author endeavours to establish, depend upon 
the idea entertained by his children of his superior wisdomi» 

c 
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goo()nes5| courage, and piety ?*’ It follows tha^ if the subjects 
entertain no idea of the wisdom, goodness, courage, and pietv 
of their monarch, their obli^tion to allegiance is at an ena. 
The father, says our author, gradually formed the reasoning 
faculties of his children, and taught them whatever was useful ; 
be instructed them to raise their thoughts to heaven ; he en- 
countered every danger for their protection ; he was continually 
employed in providing for their wants ; he frequently deprived 
himself ot what was necessary, to bestow it on them when 
they did not absolutely require it ; he ever met them with pa- 
rental tenderness and afifcction, and seemed only to exist on 
their account : such^was the origin of that filial affection which 
affixes the seal of God to parental authority. Be it so : — if 
then the authority oV the monarch consists in the transferred 
authority of the parent, it follows that if the monarch, instead 
of acting in this parental . manner, obstructs the progress of 
improvement and useful knowledge among his subjects ; if he 
shocks them by his open profanity, or endeavours to play a 
trick upon the Almighty by observing the outward ceremonies 
of 'Feligiois while his actions shew that his heart is full of im- 
piet;^.; if be fools away his time amidst the silly parade and ef- 
feminate pleasures of a court, while his subjects are spending 
their faitood in their own defence ; if, like the prodigal son, he 
wastes Iheir substance in lewdness and debauchery, and squan- 
ders their hard-earned gains on the most worthless minions, the 
tools of bis worst passions ; if he tramples upon them while 
they 'bow before him, if he rejects all their complaints as pre- 
auiiy)tuau5 -and insolent, if he allows them to be fleeced and 
oppressed at pleasure by his underlings: — the authority which 
tnis monarch derived from the patriarch is at an end, and his 
subjects must look around them for some one who will really 
use them as a father. 

Our author supposes another foundation to parental authority ; 
the father is entitled to sway from his superior age and experi- 
ence« But how shall this foundation of authority be transfer- 
red to the iTumarch ? In this view of the suhjert, the child 
who‘'succecds by hereditary descent can never have a proper 
title to the throne. The lawful sovereign is the oldest and 
most experienced man in the country. 

These 6bscrvations are sufficient to expose the utter absur- 
dity of deriving any transfer of absolute authority from a 
patriarch to a monarch, even upon our author’s own principles. 
If a monarch does represent a father, it is merely when he ex- 
cites tertaiti affections resembling filial affections by his tender 
care of the interests of his subjects. Beyond this, the whole 
analogy^ is what may be called a mere fiction in Ia\^ or rather a 
mere fiction in the brain of a maker of theories. 

The process by which our author endeavours to account for 
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this transfer of parental authority is abundantly curious. *He 
supposes this transfer was made either from motives of necessiiy 
or by conquest — curious methods of acquiring a new father 1 
A weak family, says he, is induced to submit itself to the aiu* 
thority of a more powerful one, for the sake of protection ; a 
number of weak families do the same, and thus a nation, a 
great political body with a father-jnonarch at the head of hii 
real and adopted cnildren is formed. 0-**but ha-e we have a 
compact, that very thing which we found so ruinous to the di* 
vine right of kings — ^the weak family bargains to yield obedi* 
ence, on condition that it shall receive protection in return* 
True, says our author, there is here a compact ; but it is a 
very different compact from that of Rousseau and Locke; it is 
made, not by the people at large, but by their^chiefs, their 
patriarch monarchs, who, although they are absolute within 
their own families, have no right to make any stipulation for 
protection, if they are inadequate to their own defence, bjit to 
yield up their authority to him from whom they seek protection 
as entire as they had it fiom God. This is a areadfut dilemirfa 
for kings : it follows that if they are unable to defend them* 
selves by*the intrinsic force of their dominions, they have no 
right to make any stipulations for assistance, but must deliver 
themselves and their subjects unconditionally into the hands of 
an ally sufficiently powerful to protect them. This is un- 
doubtedly glorious doctrine for Bonaparte and the Great Na« 
tion, ana well entitles the author to a place in the Legion of 
Honour. 

It is curious that our Dignitary, in venting these absurdities, 
did not feel the force of his own reasoning against the doctrines 
concerning original compacts maintained by his brother theolo- 
gians : if the chiefs of independent families have a right to sti- 
pulate obedience in return for protection, they have of neces- 
sity a right to withdraw this obedience when this protection is 
withdrawn : “ if God ratifies the compact, he ratifies it such 
as it stands, with all its conditions attached to it. If the so- 
vereign violates these, the compact ceases to be any Ipnger 
obligatory on the subject.” * 

The other method of transferring patriarchal authority to an 
absolute sovereign is in right of conquest. But howjloes it ap- 
pear that this right of conquest is sanctioned by heaven ? 
** The public law of nations ancient and modern,” says our 
author, has acknowledged the right of oonquest. It is sanc- 
tioned even by religion. B^ort oattle ojfer peace toyouj' ene- 
mies, said the Lord to his people, previous to their introduc- 
tion into the land of promise. If they accept it, they shall pay 
you tribute.^ Jacob, on his death-bed, gives to his son Josroh, 
the conquests he had made with the bow and the sword. On- 
vid reduced some inimical nations to 4 state of servitude ; he 
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jMMde otiiers .his tributaries ; and his dominion OKtended ifiot 
4 Dnly over the land oi Israel, but over all the countries he sub^ 
Aued from the Euphrates as Tar as Egypt. The Israelites aifter 
})eing subdued by the Persians, remained ever afterwards their 
iakhful subjects,’* 

It 4 thus from the exantple of the Israelites that our author 
^Pjdeavours to prove that religion sanctions the right of con^ 
guest, ar^ that it is impious to resist a sovereign who has oacc 
jujquircd possession of a country by force of arms. From this 
^^peciipen of our authoi s prohciency in biblical history, we 
sjlfiuld imagine that he,, like not a few others, had only read 
the passages which suit iiis own purpose. Might we not reason 
with xiqual justice <pn the other side of the question: * The 
idea.ot a right to govern being derivable from c^Miqnest is con* 
traiy to religion, because ilic Lord delivered over his .'ihosen 
people of Israel into boiulage to their enemies, as a punish- 
ment of their sins ; and again sent them deliverers as a pledge of 
their res turajt ion to fivour. Thus they were delivered into the 
bands of the king of M^’sopotaniia, and served hira eight years ; 
9 nd when /Aey cnedunto the Lotdy he raised them up a deliverer m 
QtknieL As a proof that this man was aLiudlly sent horn God 
to burst their fe/ters, the Spirit of the Lord came upoA km and 
ke judged Israel. In the same m nner the Israelites were suc-r 
cessivcly oppressed by the Moabites, tire Cdnaaiiitcs, the 
Midianites, and other surrounding nations ; and delivered by 
Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, and other chosen instrunreins wiro 
received their commission directly from God. But ii a rno.. 
narch acquired a divine and indefeasible right to govern, in 
consequence of conquest, we should here find the hand of the 
j\lmighty warring against his own decrees, and assisting to 
break in pieces an authority derived from his own special ap- 
pointment !* 

Our author, however, suspecting this to be rather untenable 
ground, has recourse to another argument in favour of the in- 
alienable right of conquest. “ The rigltt of conquest proceeds 
from the right of war, which is inherent in a sovereign. What 
is in fact conquest ? It is the preservation of the advantages 
acquired by force of arms. Now a sovereign may lawfully 
re^p the fiuits of ^ victory, by uniting the vanquished with 
thpir conquerors, For if he has a right to make war, he has 
4 also, to subdue an ambitious and jealous neighbouring state, 
when it betrays a disposition hostile to the security of his peo-^ 
pie. It. is not competent for the people to discuss whether the 
W#r aiid its consequent conquesu may have been founded in 
unjust motives, or may have been caused by ambition, a thirst 
of revenue, a dcsi«e of aggrandisement, or any other un-« 
worthy view. For tb«r conduct, the rulers are responsible to 
Qpd only., who assui^dly will siot fail in due time to punish dt • 
8 
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ccitful malvei'sation, and official prevarication. But ^beir 
judgement on earth has the force of law, because there can be 
no appeal from their decisions, *When the fortpiie of war has 
put the lives and property of the conquered into the hands, of the 
conqueror, in his power they acknowledge the established 
order of God; an order confoumable to the genewl laws 
which govern the world, since it js a natural consequence of 
the authorised rights attached to the sovereignty.**. Thus we 
learn that when a tyrant, after satiating himself with the mise^ 
ries of his subjects at home, bursts at the head of an army 
composed of the instruments of his oppression, into a free and 
peaceful country, and by means of slauglitcM ing the greater part 
of the inhabitants, burning their cities, ^and plundering their 
property, succeeds in awing the rest into obedience ; the tyrant 
jniixiadiately acquires from God a divine and indefeasible riglit 
to abuse this people for the future at his pleasure; and if they 
avail themselves of any fa\*ourable opportunity to throw pfl'ih^ 
yoke of the o])pressor and assert thSir freedom, this act would 
be an infring'-ment of the divine decrees, an open rebellion 
against the Almighty ! Learn, ye inhabitants of Great Bri* 
tain, bi^imcs, what piety directs your conduct to be should 
Bonapa^^te ever succeed in overrunning this country. HoW 
impious must all attempts be to free Holland, or Switzerland^ 
or Italy, or Germany tioni his yoke ! 

Oiir author has still anoilier argument in favour of 4he r!gh| 
of conquest: conquest is a noble and glorious thing.; it givef 
play to the finest tcelings, the most exalted facultie-s of 
nature ; and is the root and stem of glory. It is indeed ^c^ 
counted agioiious and noble thing to conquer: but i$ it also 
noble and glorious to be conquered ? Has qur, author nicver 
heard of the horrois and calamities of war? Of the devasta- 
tion and misery which are necessarily spread over a conquered 
country ; and of the dreadtul clfects to human society which 
have icsLiltcd from the ambition of conquerors. Well may the 
conquered Sijy to the conquerors, like the frogs in the fable; 
‘ This is triumph and glory to you ; but to us it is only 
calamity and disgrace.* * 

After having thus sanctioned the authority of a prince, how- 
ever acquired by injustice and violence, he feels himself rather 
in an awkwai<l situation with regard to the rights ot usurpation. 
He however solemnly assures us that usurpation and conquest 
are entirely different things ; for, he observes, conquest is re* 
garded' by every one with favour, as noble and glorious^ 
whereas usurpation is beheld by all the world with horror and 
detestation. If .the difference between the two rests solely upou 
this foundation, we conceive tliey will be iound very near akin % 
for we should imagine that the friends of the usurper behold 
his elevation with quite as much complacency as the frtcndjsof 
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the 'conqueror behold his conquests ; and that the nation 
which is reduced under the y^ke of foreign slavery, wear the 
chains of their conqueror with reluctance and abhorrence, as 
well as the adverse party in a state do those of an usurper. 
But, says our author, the usurper has been guilty of an odious 
and hekious crime in dethit)ning a lawful monaroh : — and if a 
conqueror has dethroned thor lawful monarch of the country he 
has reduced ifnder his yoke, has he not committed exactly the 
same crime ? The poor Dignitary seems here indeed woefully 
put to his shifts. He dares not appeal to his Bible for argu- 
ments against usurpation, for he there would have found that 
the God of Israel na*d stirred up Moses and Aaron, and their 
brethren, to throw off the yoke of the Egyptian monarchs 
which the lA'aelites had worn for some hundred years: he 
would have found that David seized the throne of Saul, ^ Jehu 
that of Ahab, and Hazael that of Damascus, all by divine 
appointment. He would have found that this destruction of 
his divine and indefeasible rights is recorded as a special deli- 
verance from iings who did evil in the sight oj the Lord. 

The unhappy Dignitary, however, here finds himself beset 
by new difficulties. If usurpation be a crime of such a nature 
that nothing cair wash off its stains, that not even the free 
choice and consent of £he people can at all diminish his guilt ; 
by what process do the descendants of an usurper acquire a legal 
title ? Have not the descendants of Hugh Capet as bad a title 
to the throne of France as Bonaparte ? No, says our author, 
'although an usurper can neither have nor acquire any right to 
govern, yet his descendants may acquire such a right by pre^ 
scription. If his descendants can maintain his throne for about 
a century, if they can hold it till the third generation, they 
will then, in the natural course of things, become lawful sove- 
reigns and the anointed of God. The manner in which this 
remarkable metamorphosis is brought about is not a little curi- 
ous. Its cause, says our author, is still to be found in the pa- 
triarchal government. Those who live under the usurper, 
having their minds either attached to the lawful sovereign or 
inflamed against him, cannot be liege subjects to the usurper, 
since thev are either his enemies or partakers in his crime. 
They will pfobably educate their chiMren in the same senti- 
ments as themselves, and therefore the next generation will 
not be able to bear the relation of true subjects to the immediate 
descendants of the usurper. The third generation, hqwever, 
will 'prQbably be educated in different sentiments ; they will 
be taught to look upon the grandson of the usurper as their 
lawful sovereign, and hence he actually becomes their lawful 
sovereign with a divine and indefeasible right. Ah! poor 
Dignitary ! these are desperate concessions. If the divine and 
in^fipasible right of your monarch thus depends upon his sub- 
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jectB being taught to regard him as their lawful sovereign, then 
It necessarily follows that if they are not taught to regard hin 
in this light, his right is at an en^. This is all that the revolu* 
tionists of France, or of any other country, could desire : if 
the rights of their king depend upon their entertaining loyal 
sentiments towards him, as soon as they cease to be inspired 
with these sentiments they must pf course be entitled to 
throne him. • , ^ 

Our author introduces a section on the effects which the 
establishment of the Christian religion has had on the spirit of 
governments. He informs us that all doubts which formerly 
existed with respect to the relative duties and rights of sove* 
reigns and subjects are now removed : theje is now no necessity 
that a nation should be at ail concerned about the conduct of 
its riders : “ the rulers, whom providence places over man to 
direct him, know, henceforward, with unerring certainty, the 
principles which regulate their own conduct, and are applicable 
to the government of those assigneefto their care, or submitted 
to their salutary controul,” This seems rather a curious piece 
of information, since we have certainly had as atrocious grants 
since the establishment of Christianity as ever existed before it. 
We should wish to be informed of any actions more truly dia* 
bolical than those of Charles IX. of France, who ordered and 
assisted in the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; or to hear a reason 
wliy a monster that could join in murdering his unoffendinff 
subjects, did not deserve to perish on the same scaffold with 
Marat and Robespierre. , 

In this section the cloven foot of our Dignitary appears ; 
for we are given to understand that the virtue of the monarch 
consists, not so much in strictly attending to the dictates of 
the Christian religion, as in implicitly following the directions 
of his ghostly fathers. Here we find new rights of sovereignty 
set forth. Although the monarch be perfectly independent of 
his people, he is as much subject to mother church as the 
meanest of them. ** Religion,^’ says our author, while estab- 
lishing the supremacy of the church over monarchs themselves. 
Religion is the foundation of all legal authority, a foundation 
to much the more stable, inasmuch as the ecclesiastical power 
is, in the spiritual order of things, independent of the civil 
power. For the principles of true religion being fixed and in- 
variable,' the power of kings rests on so secure a basis, that 
even the caprice of their passions cannot affect its stability. 
Suppose, on the contrary, that the civil power shoyld render 
the spiritual subservient, the foundation of the former would 
be thus undermined, and the superstructure would fall, burying 
both in ohe common, ruin.’* Such is the logic by which kings 
were so long rendered the blind tools of priestcraft, and in- 
duced to oppress and destroy one portion of their subjects «ia 
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prdi^r 0 satiate the maligxtant p^sioas of e^notlrcr. What doea 
^ translator mean by holding up such prostitute doctrines af 
sui appeal to the good sensefof tl^e people of Great Britain? 
Does be venture to insinuate that a king of Great Britain, at 
llbe present day, can ever lesemble that priest-ridden bigot,, 
w^hom a century ago the people of this country foupd unworthy 
pf the’sovcrcignty, and wliom they accordingly deposed from 
a station which he was not ^fit to occupy ? Does he suppose a 
British mbnarch is not too enlightened to cherish a prejudice 
against any portion of his people, because they are con- 
scientious enough to adhere openly to the religious opinions 
they really entertain Docs he imagine that the nation is not 
too generous and noble spirited not to cry shame on such a 
suspicion ? ^ * 

How different are these tenets, so contrary to justice and so 
destructive to the happiness of mankind, from those which 
have been handed down to the inhabitants of Great Britain by 
their forefathers! Laws and magistrates are indispen^ble for 
the prevention of injustice ; nor is it possible for any society 
to subsist without being governed. But in the days of igno- 
ranee, mankind may confound the nature of things, and ima- 
gine that a society is made for the pleasure of its governors, 
and not the governors appointed for the benefit of the society. 
Xhey may carry their adulation of their chief magistrate to the 
most extravagant pitch, and imagine they have rendered their 
idol a god by falling prostrate before him and worshipping him. 
But in the progress of improvement these delusions must come 
"^o an end ; and it then behoves the members of a society to 
apply more skilful remedies to their political evils, in the same 
manner as they employ successively new and better modes of 
treatment to expel the diseases of the body. If the sovereign, 
instead of protecting his subjects, employs his power to insult 
and oppress them, he must be restrained from committing such 
excesses; and like every other magistrate, bound down by 
strict and equitable laws according to which he must regulate 
his conduct. If he refuses to submit to this salutary restraint, 
if he is so foolish as to oppose the nonsense of divine and 
inalienable tights to the dictates of reason and justice, and en- 
deavours to resist by force the limitations of his authority, he 
must be dep^-ived of an office which he docs not dcs'^rve to 
h^d, and a more reasonable successor appointed in his stead, 
1^0 will submit without reluctance to have his authority and 
offices defined by law. * Should it be afterwards found that any 
improvement may be made in this agreement, that the powers 
and office of the sovereign may be modified in such a manner 
as to produce greater happiness to the society, these alterationi 
must be successively made by that portion of the society which 
is entrustetTwith framing laws. While the^sovereign continues 
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to observe tbe laws by which his office and powers are legu- 
htted, his power can never be in danf^r, for no one has any 
just cause of complaint, while ^he whole society is int^Tettca 
to maintain him in perfect SfCtrurky. Such arc the principles 
by which the family of Hanover sits on the throne of Great 
Britain, and will continue to sway the sceptre of ihis^empirc, 
without danger o*' apprehension ; wliile the monarchs who rule 
by divine and Indefeasible rights are successively hurled tVom 
the unsfrfhlc pinnacle of their greatness. 


Akt. III. Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by 
Rimsr/f\ Con taming an Account of his hje and WrUitij^s^ 
inter sjnr sal until Anecdotes and Characters of several of the most 
distinguished Persons of his Time, with who^p. he has had 
J'ldcrcourse and Connexion* ^to* pp* 533. 2/. 2j. od* 

Lackiiigtons. i8o6* 

IT appears unnecessary for us to state the common objections, 
or point out the supposed dangers toth to themselves an*d their 
readers from men writing their own lives. The practice, al- 
though allowable, and in many instances highly instructive, has 
not bPeri very frequent, nor, perhaps, from the insig- 
nifi6uft:e of the partus, very favourabljt received by the 
public. Extracts born Diaries indeed, which were obviously 
never intended tor public view, have been sometimes very 
usefully incorporated in biography, but these are exempted 
from the objections and iisks to which we have alluded, 
Oi ihe few specimens of seli-blography which have appearetl, 
the greater number have been published aber the writer’s death, 
but Mr. Cumberland adopts the more uncommon practice of 
publishing bis Memoiis in his life-time, while he may enjoy 
the applause, or counteract the censure t hat may follow. In 
this there is at least (unitude and manly spirit, but whether 
there may not be at the same time some ingiedients of a more 
common quality, is a question which we are not very desirous 
to urge. \V hatever other motives there might have been for 
the publication, we perceive one, and aie sorry to perceive it, 
of a nature not easily icsis*ted. We shall, therefore, exhibit a 
compendious analysis of the volume, reserving any general rc- 
maiks that may arise, for the conclusion of our article, where 
perhaps they may appear with more propriety, * In the me?n 
time, however, it Js but justice to Mr. C. to say that he has 
foreseen all the difficulties and suspicions that attach to this 
specie's of writing. How far he has obviated themjwill appear 
in the sequel. He has amused us, and he will amuse his 
readers. He has told then) mueb of what they did not know 
before, and has told it well. We cordially agree with him, 
that ** if the reader is naturally candid, he will not be disgustedi 
' 4 ud if is easily amused, he will not be disappointed.’* • 
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Aa long as religion and learning shall be held in veneration, 
Mr, Cumberland’s descent must be considered as honourable. 
He is 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face;** 

Dr. Richard Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, was bis 
great gtandfather; the learn,ed Dr. Richard Bentley, his mater- 
nal grandfather, and Dr. Denison Cumberland, successively 
bishop of Clonfert and Kifmore, his father. A man may be 
proud of such anccstois, and Mr. C. we find, is not without his 
share of apride^ which we hope has not been unaccompanied 
“with the inspiration of a worthier passion.” The mention, 
however, of these oslchrated characters naturally produces an 
early digression. It was not to be expected that Mr. C. could 
fill the pages iff a large quarto without including contemporary 
history, nor was it his intention. Of the bishop of Pet/;rbo- 
rough and of Dr. Bentley, wc have, accordingly, many interest- 
ing anecdotes. Dr. Bentley, our readers know, lived much in 
the warfare of literature, ^nd his character has consequently 
been variously represented. It has not come down to us with- 
out the foil of much suspicion and misrepresentation. Mr. 
Cumberland undertakes his defence, in some points, a5id with 
considerable waripth, against tiie petulance of Swift and Pope, 
but with less urbanity, in our opinion, than the subject required, 
i^inst bishop Lowth. 

From this account of his family wc shall extract a short pas- 
sage respecting Mr. C.’s uncle, the late Richard Bentley, the 
companion of Walpole and of Gray ; 

“ Richard was a man of various and considerable accomplishments ; 
be bad a fine genius, great wit and a brilliant imagination ; he had 
also the manners and address of a perfect gentleman, but there was 
a certain eccentricity and want of worldly prudence in my uncle’s 
character, that involved him in distresses, and reduced him to situa- 
tions uncongenial with his feelings, and unpropitious to the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of his talents. His connection with Mi. 
Horace Walpole, the late Lord Ortbrd, had too much of the bitter of 
dependance in it to be gratifying to the taste of a man of his spirit 
and sensibility; the one could not be abject, and the other, 1 suspect, 
was not by nature very liberal and large-minded. They carried on, 
for a long time, a sickly kind of friendship, which had its hot fits 
and its cold ; was suspended and renewed, but I believe never to- 
tally broken and avowedly laid aside. Walpole had by nature a 
propensity, and by constitution a plea, for being captious and queru- 
lential, for he was a martjrr to the gout. He wrote prose and pub- 
lished it ; he composed verses and circulated them, and was an au- 
thor, wh6 seemed to play at hide-and-seek with the public. There 
was a mysterious air ot consequence in bis private establishment of 
a domestic printing press, that seemed to augur great things, but 
performed little. Walpole was already an author with *no great 
claims to excellence, Bentley had those powers in embryo, tliat 
woald have enabled him to excel, but submitted to be the projector 
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of Gothic embell^sbtnenti for Strawberry and humble designer 
of drawings to ornament a thin folio of a meagre collection of^des 
by Gray, the most costive of poets, ^edited at the Walpolian press. 
In one of these designs Bentley has personified himself as a monkey, 
sitting under a withered tree with his pallet in his hand, while Gray 
reposes under the shade of a flourishing laurel in all the dignity of 


learned ease. Such a design with Bgiyes so contrasted might flatted 
Gray and gratify the trivial taste of Walpole 5 but in my poor opi- 
nion, it is a satire in copper plate, and my uncle has'rnost completely 
libelled both his poet and his patron without intending so^to do.” 


The character of Gray, as a poet, has been so strangely over- 
rated, that we are not sorry to find Mr. C. defying the ven- 
geance of those critics who have never sceased to pursue Dr. 
Johnson, living and dead, because he could not see that su- 
preme excellence in Gray, which they affected iq admire. As 
to Walpole, his character is here drawn with great justice in 
few words. It might have been extended, indeed, had it 
suited Mr. C.’s purpose, for Walpole\s vanity was exceeded by 
nothing but his affected humility, anti his contempt for sincerity. 

Mr. Cumberland was born Feb. 19, 1732, and at six years 
old was sent to the school at Bury St. Edmunds, where Mr. 
Arthur fCinsman, his tutor, took much pains, and very success- 
fully, tft cultivate his talents, and inspire him^with an ambition 
to support the literary honours of his family. He became sooii 
a very distinguished pupil, and wliilc at this school made his 
first attempt at English verse, a few lines of which he has re- 
collected. About the same time, he appears to have caught an 
enthusiasm for the Dramatic Poets, and actually “ fitted and 
compiled *’ a kind of Cento which he entitled Shakspeare in the 
Shades. Of this, too, he has given some extracts, from which 
we can discern very extraordinary symptoms of taste and judg- 
ment in one so young. Mr. C.’s own opinion is, that, “ Con- 
aidering it as the work of somerea novice, it is not contemptible.’* 

From Bury, he was (about the age of twelve) removed to 
Westminster school ; an event which introduces some memoirs 
of the then masters of that celebrated seminary, and of a few of 
Mr. Cumberland’s contemporaries. His proficiency here was 
very considerable, and during this period he visited the theatre 
for the first time. The play was the Fair Penitent, Garrick waf 
the Lothario, Quin, Horatio, and Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 
Pritchard, Calista and Lavinia. Quin’s dress ^11 amuse our 
readers : 


'' Quin presented himself upon the rising of the curtain in a green 
velvet ‘coat embroidered down the seams, an enormous full bot- 
tomed periwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled square4o(^d shoes.'* 

During his leisure hours, Mr. C. amused himself with a trans- 
lation oPpartof one of Virgil’s Georgies in blank verse, and giveit. 
‘US here a prolix extract from it, which we could have spared. 
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In his I4fh yM!', he was admitted of Trinity Colfege, Caiti-i 
bridge, where he had two tutors, in succession, who paid him 
Ho attention. Although he had thus leave to be idle, however, 
he did not make idleness his choice; and being afterwards put 
into a more regular train of academical studies, soon distin- 
guished himself in the public competitions, by an acuteness and 
memory which promised *’the highest acquirements. In de^ 
tailing the progress of his studies, and the success of them, Mr. 
C. is perhaps rather minute, but yet this part of his Memoirs 
may be read with the greatest advantage by junior students. 
The mode of education at Cambridge, he looks back upon with 
gratitude, and defends it w^ith much ability. His private stu- 
dies appear to have ‘been formed upon a plan which we doubt 
not would have led him to the very highest ranks of literature 
in this count/)', had he been permitted to continue it. He ajp- 
pears to have been free from the vices, and the curiosuy for 
pleasure, which interrupt knowledge, and to have had an insa- 
tiable^ thirst for reading andjesearch. Unfortunately, however, 
his father meditated w»hat he thought higher views, and an ac- 
quaintance with Lord Halifax, then in the ministry, and Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Northampton, induced him to so- 
licit his lordship’s patronage for our author. The consequence 
of this, after a very short time, was an appointment to the 
office of private confidential secretary to this nobleman. Mr. 
Cumberland’s reflections on an event which he has had so much 
cause to regret, are judicious and mild: 

It was considered by my family, and the friends and advisers of 
hiy family, as an ofler, upon which there could be no hesitation. 
They took the question as it struck tbena in their view of it, they 
could not look into futurity, neither could they take a perfect esti* 
mate either of my fitness for the situation held out to me, or of the 
eventual value of the situation, from which 1 was about to be dis- 
placed. What the prosecution of my studies might have led me to 
in that line of life, to which 1 had directed my attention, and fixed 
my attachment, is a matter of speculation and conjecture ; what I 
might have avoided is now become matter of experience, and 1 can 
only say that had certain passages of my past life been then stated to 
me as pi'obabilities to occur, 1 would have stuck to my college, and 
endeavoured to have trodden in the steps of my ancestors.'* 

Mr. C. goes on to inform us that he was not fitted for de- 
pendence; hfs nature was repugnant to it; that he was unfor- 
tunately formed with feelings that could ill endure the assumed 
importance of some, or .submit to take advantage of the weak- 
ness of otliers; that he had ambition enough, and it may be 
more rlian enough, but it was the ambition of wtrrking out his 
own way by the labours of bis mind, and raising to himself a 
charactcr'upon a foundation qf his own laying. 

We copy this with the more pleasure, because it teems coflk 
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fifmed by the w^iole of tlie sub^quent narrative. Some young 
men, without a tittle-of Mr. C.*s learnings would have improved 
hil new situation, in a few years, until we should have seen 
their “ equipages blaze like meteors,*' and their “ mansions rise 
like exhalations;** but we shall not indulge reflections, or 
pursue comparisons that would bring us too near our owa 
times. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Cf entered on his office, with 
all the ignorance of a man taken from books, and all the 
honesty of one who had never thought it necessity to tampet 
with conscience or principle. 

The character of Lord Halifax is admirably dratvn, yet 
scattered so in detached parts of these Memoirs that w^e must be 
content to refer our readers to it. During* Mt. C.*s ^ivtafty- 
ship, he appears to have occasionally counted the muses, and 
never altogether lost sight of his favourite studies.® Of this he 
gives sm amusing Instance in the commencement of his political 
career : 

. ** Having been told to inform myself about the colonies,, and 
shewn some folio books of formidable contents, I began moM me4 
with the discoverers of America, and proceeded to travel through a 
mass of voyages, which furnished here and there love pl(ds for trage» 
dies, dum(0siwm, and dances, as they have since done, but id point of 
information applicable to the then existing stat^ of the colonies^ 
were most discouragingly meagre, and most oppressively tedious la 
communicating nothing." 

Among the digressive memoirs in this part of Mr. Cumber* 
land's history, we meet with the following particulars respect* 
ing Dodiiigion, afterwards Lord Melcombe, one of the moat 
extraordinary characters of hit time. Lord Halifax wasatthiS’ 
time out of place, and had encouraged Mr. C. to cultivate 
Dodington’s acquaintance : 

In the summer of this year, being now an ex-secretary of an 
ex-statesman, 1 went to £astbnr>v the seat of Mr. Dodington, ia 
Dorsetshire, and pr.s^ed the whole time of his stay in that place. 
Lord Halifax with Ins brother-in-law Colonel Johnstone of the Blues 
paid a visit there, and the Countess Dowager of Stafford and old 
Lady Hervey were resident with us the whole time. Onr splendid 
host was excelled by no man iq doing the honours of his house and 
table ; to the ladies he bad all the courtly and profound devotion 
of a Spaniard, with the case and gaiety of a Frenchman toward^ 
the men. His mansion was magnilicent, massy and stjjeiching out 
to a great extent of front with an enormous portico of Doric co- 
lumns ascended by a stately flight of steps ; there were turrets and 
wings that went I know not whither, though now they are levelled 
with the-ground, and gone to more ignoble nses : Vanbrug]i, who 
constructed this superb editice, seemed to have had the plan of 
Blenheim in his thoughts, and the interior was as proud and splen- 
did as the exterior was bold and imposing. All this was exactly in 
unis^ with the taste of its magnificent owner, who had gilt and 
Airuisbed the apartments with a profusion of finery, that kept nd 
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terms with simplicity^ and not always with elegance or harmopy of 
style. Whatever Mr. Dodington's revenue then was, he had the 
happy art of managing it with that regularity and ceconomy, that I 
believe he made more display at less cost, than any man in the 
kingdom but himself could have done. His town house in PalU 
Mall, his villa at Hammersmith, and the mansion above described, 
were such establishments as few nobles in the nation were possessed 
of. In either of these he was not to be approached bat through a 
iutte of apartments, and rarely seated but under painted ceilings 
nod gilt entablatures. In his villa you were conducted through 
two rows of antique marble statues ranged in a gallery floored with 
the rarest marbles, and enriched with columns of granite and lapis 
lasuli; his saloon was bung with the finest Gotelin tapestry, and 
he slept in a bed enchnopied with peacock’s feathers in the style of 
Mrs. Montague. When he passed from PalUMall to La Trappe it 
was always ip. a coaefi, which 1 could suspect had beeti his ambas* 
aadorial equipage at Madrid, drawn by six fat unwieldy black 
horses, short docked, and of colossal dignity: neither was he less 
characteristic in apparel than in equipage; be had a wardrobe 
loaded with rich and flaripg suits, each in itself a load to the 
wearer, and of these I have no doubt but many were coeval with 
his embassy above mentioned, and every birth-day had added to 
the stock. In doing this he so contrived as never to put his old 
dresses out of countenance by any variations in the fashibn of the 
new ; in the mean time his bulk and corpulency gave full )!tisplay to 
a vast expanse and profusion of brocade and embroidery, and this, 
when set off with an enormous tye-perriwig and deep laced ruffles, 
gave the picture of an ancient courtier in his gala habit, or Quin in 
his stage dress ; nevertheless it must be confessed this style, though 
oot of date, was not out of character, but harmonized so well with 
the person of the wearer, that I remember when he made his first 
speech in the House of Peers as Lord Melcombe, all the flashes of 
his wit, all the studied phrases and well-turned periods of Ins rhe- 
toric lost their effect simply because the orator bad laid aside his 
magisterial tye, and put on a modern bag wig, which was as much 
^ut of costume upon the broad expanse of his shoulders, as a cue 
would have been upon the robes of the Lord Chief Justice. 

Having thus dilated more than perhaps 1 should have done upon 
this distinguished person’s passion for magnificence and display, 
when J[ proceed to enquire into those principles of good taste, which 
should naturally have been the aceompaninients and directors of 
that maguliicence, I fear I must be compelled by truth to admit 
that in these he was deficient. Of pictures he seemed to take hit 
estimate onl^ by their cost ; in fact he was not possessed of aHy; but 
I recollect bis saying to me one day in his great saloon at Easthury, 
that if he had half a score pictures of a thousand pounds apiece, he 
would gladly decorate Ms walls with them, ui place of which 1 am 
forty to ^y he had stuck up immense patches of gilt leather shaped 
into bu^e horns upon bangings of rich crimson velvet, and round his 
state bed be displayed a carpeting of gold and silver embroidery, 
which too glaringly betrayed its derivation from coat, waistcoat 
and breeches by the testimony of pockets, button-holes and loop# 
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JlfMk other equally ir^ntrovertible witnesses, subpoenaed fron| the 
tailor's shopboard. When he paid bis court at St. James's to the 
present queen, upon her nuptials, be approached to kiss her hand 
decked in an embroidered suit of silk with lilac waistcoat and 
••breeqheB, the latter of which in the act of kneeling down forgot 
their duty, and broke loose from their moorings in r very indecorous 
and uncourtly manner. , 

''In the higher provinces of taste we may contemplate his cha^ 
racter with more pleasure, for he haA an ornament^ fancy and a 
brilliant wit. He was an elegant Latin classic, and welf versed in 
history ancient and modern. His favourite prose writer was Tacitus, 
and I scarce ever surprised him in his hours of reading without 
finding that author upon his table before him.^ He understood him 
well, and descanted upon him very agreeably and with much cri- 
tical acumeq. Mr. Dodington was in noting more remarkable 
than in ready perspicuity and clear discernment of a subject thrown 
before Jiim on a sudden ; take his first thoughts then, and he would 
charm you; give him time to ponder and refine, you would perceive 
the spirit of his sentiments and the vigour of his genius evaporate 
by the process 5 for though his first view of the question wouffl be 
a wide one and clear withal, when he came to exercise the sub- 
tlety of his disquisitorial powers upon it, he would so ingeniously 
dissect aqd break it into fractions, that as an object, when looked 
upon tootintenlly for a length of time, grows misty and confused, 
so wouU the question under his discussion, wben^he humour took 
him to be hyper-critical. Hence it was that his impromptu’s in 
parliament were generallpr more admired than his studied speeches, 
and his first suggestions in the councils of his party belter attended 
to than his prepared opinions. 

Being a man of humble birth, he seemed to have an innate 
respect for titles, and none bowed with more devotion to the robes 
and fasces of high rank* and office. He was decidedly aristocratic: 
lie paid his court to Walpole in panegyric poems, apologiaing for 
his presumption by reminding him, that it was better to be pelted 
with roses than with rotten eggs: to Chesterfield, to Winnington, 
Pulteney, Fox and the luminaries of bis early time lie offered np 
the oblations of his genius, and incensed them with all the odours 
of his wit; in his latter days, and within the period of my acquaint- 
ance with him, the Earl of Bute in the plenitude of his power was 
the god of his idolatry* That noble Lord was himself too much 
a man of letters and a patron *of the sciences to overlook aVitiv 
head, that bowed so low, he accordingly put a coronet upon it, 
which, like the barren aceptre in the hand of Macbeth, merely served 
its a ticket for the coronation procession, and having nothing else 
to leave to posterity in memory of its owner, left its mark upon the 
lid of his coffin. 

During my stay at Easlbury, we were visited by the late Mr. 
{ienry Fox and Mr. Alderman Beckford : the solid good*sense of 
the former, and the dashing loquacity of the latter, formed a striking 
contrast between the characters of these gentlemen. To Mr. Fox 
our best p^d all that courtly homage, which he so w'ell knew bow 
to time, and where to apply; to Beckford he did not cb>erve the 
VoL. I. D • 
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8aiti0 attentions^ but in the happiest flow irf his fflfilerjr and wtc 
eottibaied this intrepid tslfeer with admifabfc^ e£bct. It was an 
interlude truly comic and amusing. Beekfefd tood, aotoblei s^ 
sufficient^ and galled by hits^ which he could Dot parry, and probai* 
bly did not expect, laid hitmelf more and more cppen in the vehe^ 
mence of his argument ; l^odington, lolling in hiS chaif in perfect 
apathy<and self-command, dosing and even snoring at iutervalt iu bit 
lethargic way, broke out ev^ry now and then into such gleams and 
flashes of^wis and irony, as by the contrast of his phlegm with the 
other’s impctuosit)^ made his humour irresistible, and set the table 
in a roar. He was here upon his very strongest ground, for no man 
Was better calculated to exemplify how true the obsenratioD is-*-^ 
J^idkithm aai 
loriius ttc wcHm— 

At the s^me time he had his serious hours and graver topics, 
which he would handle with all due solemnity of thought and Ian* 
guage, and these were to me some of the most pleasing hours' 1 have 
passed with him, for be could keep close to his point, if he would, 
and could be not less argunvmtative than he was eloquent, when the 
question was of magnitude enough to interest him. It is with sin* 
gular satisfaction 1 can truly say that I never saw him flippant upon 
sacred subjects. He was however generally courted and admired aa 
a gay companion rather than as a grave one* 

I have said t^at the dowager Ladies Stafford and HeiVey made 
part of our domestic society, and as the trivial amusement of cards 
was never resorted to in Mr. Dodington’s house, it was his custom 
in the evenings to entertain his company with reading, and in tbi$ 
art he excelled ; his selections however were curious, for he treated 
these ladies with the whole of Fielding's Jotmthan IVild, in which 
he certainly consulted his own turn fur irony rather than their's for 
elegance, but he set it olF with much humour after his manner, and 
they were polite enough to be pleased, or at least to appear as if 
Uiey were. 

His readings from Sbakspear were altogether as whimsical, for 
he chose his passages only where buffoonery was the character of 
the scene $ one of these 1 remember was that of the clown, who 
brings the asp to Cleopatra. He had however a manuscript copy 
of Glovers Medea, which he gave us con anwre, for he was ex- 
tremely warm in Iiis praises of that classical drama, which Mrs. 
Yates^ afterwards brought upon the ^lage, and played in U with her 
accustomed excellence; he did me also the honour to devote an 
evening to the reading of sonic lines, which 1 had hastily written to 
the amount,, of about four hundred, partly complUpeniary to him 
as iny host, and in part consolatory to Lord Halifax upon the 
event of his retiring from public office; they flattered the politics 
then in favour with Mr- Dodington, arid coinc'ded with his wishes 
ior dctac]^ing Lord Halifix from the administration of the'Duke of 
Newca*stle. I was not present, as may well be conceived, at this 
leading, but I confess 1 sate listening in the next room, and was 
not a little gratified by what 1 overheard. Of this iqanuscript I 
have long since destroyed the only copy that I had, and if I had i| 
now in my hands it would be o^y to consign it to the flames, for 
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it was of that occasional cla^ of poems for the 4ajr, which faaifh ho 
claim upon .posterity# and in such I have not been ambitioiu to 
concern myself : it served the purpose however and amoM 
, moment i it was also the tribute of my mite to the lates of that 
mansion, where the Muse of Young dictated his tragedy of The 
Revenge# and which the Genius of Voltaire had honoured ^whK a 
visit: here Glover had courted inspiration# and Thotnjnon caught 
it; Dodington also himself had a]yre,«buthe had hui^ it up# and 
it was never very high-sounding : yet he was something more than 
a mere admirer of the Muse. He wrote small poems with great 
pains, and elaborate letters with much terseness of style, and some 
quaintness of expression : I have seen him refer to a volutue of his 
own verses in manuscript, but he was very shy* and I never had the 
perusal of it. I was rather better acquainted with his diufy, which 
since his death has been publishedi and 1 well reipen^^er the feoi- 
porary disgust he seemed to take, when upon his asking whalj 
would do with it, should he bequeath it to my discretion, I instaatj^y 
replied, that I would destroy it. There was a third# which I mora 
coveted a sight of than of eitlier of the above, as it contained a R^is- 
cellaneous collection of anecdotes, repartees, good sayings and hu- 
morous incidents, of which he was part author and part compiler# 
end out of which he was in the habit of refreshing his memory^ 
when he p1-cpared himself to ex!>ect certain men of wit and plea- 
santry eitWr at his owm house or elsewhere. Upon this practice# 
which he did not affect to conceal, he ob.served to me one day, that 
it was a compliment he paid to society, when he submitted to steal 
weapons out of his own armoury for their eutertainment, and inge- 
nuously added, that although his memory was not in ^neraTip 
correct as it had been, yet he trusted it would save him from 
disgrace of repeating the same story to the same bearers, or foistUi(g 
it into conversation in the wrong place or out of time. No 
had fewer oversights of that sort to answer for, and fewer stiQ 
were the men, whose social talents could be compared with tho^e of 
Mr. Dodington.** 

About this rime (Mr. C, is not precise enough in fiis dates) 
he wrote his first legitwiaU drama, in five acts, called “ Thf 
Banishment of Cicero.” It is, by the bye, his custom through- 
out these Memoirs, to aUidse all his works, how far prur 
dently or necessarily, our readers may enquire. OF this pincf 
he appears to entertain still a very favourable opinion, but wc 
do not clearly understand why he calls it ^ U^timatt drama^ 
while he allows that there is “ in the plot an absolute iyaptitude 
to scenic exhibition,” His general style of self-criticism may 
he exemplified in the lines which conclude the account of thi.s 
drama : , • ‘ 

I shall only add that the dialogue between Cicero and Atticus ip 
the third act seems in point of poetry one of the happiest efforts of 
its author : in short, although this drama has not all the finishing of 
a veteran artist, yet in parts it bas a warmth of cplouring and g 
strength of expression, which might induce a candid rfiadar to augu9> 
tK»t unfavourably of* the novice who composed it.” • 
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Tor such lan^age, Mr. C. ofiPers a long apdogjr, the mate^ 
rial argument ot which appears*io be contained in the following 
passage : 

If when I am professedly the recorder of my own writings, i 
^ am, to record nothing in them or about them but their simple titles 
and the order in which they were written, I give the reader nothing 
, more than a catalogue, which any magazine might furnish, or the 
prompter’s register as well supply : if on the contrary I proceed to 
fulfil the real purposes of the biographer and critic, ought I not to 
act as honestly and conscientiously in my own case, as I would in 
the instance of another person ? I think I ought 5 it is what the title 
of my book professes**-— 

On this singular passage we shall only remark that the title 
of the book makes no such profession, and that if Mr. C. does 
iiot perceive the difficulty of acting impartially by bis own 
writings, it is in vain for us to point it out. 

In 1759, Mr, Cumberland married Miss Ridge, a lady with 
wiiom he appears to haVe enjoyed an uninterrupted felicity of 
many years. About the same time. Lord Halitax came again 
into power, and being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Mr. Cumberland accompanied him to that kingdom as Ulster- 
Secretary. Xhe chief Secretary was William Gerard* Hamilton, 
known by the name of Single-Speech Hamilton, but he had 
less of Lord Halifax’s confidence than Mr. C. who consequently 
** became involved in business of a nature, that should not in 
the course of office have belonged to him.” This made his 
situation very delicate, and not a little dangerous, and he un-^ 
dertook at the same time, out of regard to his patron, to super- 
intend his lordship’s private finances, which then were far 
from being in a flourishing situation. This he appears to have 
performed with much wisdom and success. Nor was his inte- 

n less conspicuous. As he went to Ireland, so he returned 
. it, perfectly clear-handed, not having profited his small 
fortune in the value of a single shilling, except from the fair 
income of his office, arising front the established fees upon wool- 
licences, which netted about 300^. a year, and did not clear 
his extraordinary expenses.” 'He sought nothing, and Lord 
Halifax offered nothing, except the title of baronet, which Mr. 
C. very prudently declined. — Of Hamilton, Mr. C. gives a 
more uhfavourable opinion than we have been accustomed to 
entertain, but he speaks of him as a politician, and in that cha- 
racter, Mr. C.’s objections will to many appear praises. 

While in Ireland, he contracted an acquaintance with seve- 
ral aistinguished characters of whom he gives amusing sketches. 
We have been most delighted, however, wrth his character of 
his father, promoted about this time to the bislicmric of Cion- 
i^ert, and who appears to have deserved all that nlial piety has 
^ bestowed. Lord Halifax on his return was made Secretary of 
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Sate; be appointed as hts under^secretary’, a gentleman of that 
name of Sedgewicke, who on this promotion vacated an employ 
in the Office of Trade and Planutions under the denominatioii 
of Clerk of the Reports. He was,’* says Mr. C, “ a civH, 
mannerly, and, as far as suited him, an obsequious little gentle*^ 
man; fond of business, and very busv in it, be it what it might: 
his training had been in office, and his education stamped hia 
character with marks that could not Ife mistaken : h^well knew 
how to follow up preferment to its source, and though the 
waters of that spring were not very pure, he drank devoutly at 
the fountain head, and was rewarded for his perseverance.” 

On this, our readers will probablv agreo with us, that the 
man who has the sense and spirit to draw such a character, as 
an object of ^rontei^t, proves either his wdeful igporance of 
the art qf rising in office, or his incapacity to practice it. It is 
such a contrast to Mr. C.’s character as will easily account for his 
subsequent disappointments, and tor the regret with which hn 
never fails to look back on the honourable aqd calm days^of 
academical pursuits. 

Mr, Cumberland, however, had the courage to apply for the 
situation of Secretary, and received an answer, which, as he 
remarks, was cool in its terms, and repulsive in its purport-— 
He was not Jit for every situation. At this time he held the 
Crown-Agency for Nova Scotia, a place, the value of which, 
appears to have been about soo/. a year, after eleven years poll* 
tical services, or rather servitude: On this account as he had an 
increasing family, he thought it bis duty to solicit the office int 
the Board of Trade and Plantations which Mr. Sedgewicke had' 
vacated. He consulted Lord Halifax, accordingly, on the* 
propriety of applying to the Earl of Hillsborough, then at the 
head of the board. Lord Halifax received this intimation in a 
manner becoming a true politician, but which in private life, 
would be dignified by another kind of comparison. Mr. Cum- 
berland, however, applied to the Earl of Hillsborough, and 
was accepted without hesitation. This new office being of no 
great labour, Mr. C. bad now “ leisure to address himself to 
other studies, and indulge his propensities towards composition 
whatever way they might incline him to employ them,” 

This brings us to the Stagey w'hich, if we mistake not, was the 
first and most invincible of all Mr. C.’s propensities, and 
tended to engage his attention in plots and tricks, and dialogue 
and equivoque, very different from those which are studied and 
practiced in office. The Summer's Tale w^s the first fruit of 
Mr. C.’s leisure hours, and with the help of music w^S^er- 
formed nine or ten nights very deservedly without much ap- 
plause.” BJ^kerstaff, at this time, the favoured author of 
Ij)ve in a Village and the Maid of the Milly took the alarm at this 
intrusion into a province where he hoped to reign alone, and 
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all of Anhk at d^ainst Mr. C. who ta» 

<]iiitcd him by vbry gcn^fbiisly dffiering him the profit that 
Ubighc aerue. T^his appcdi** to hiv'i w^oftened BickcrstafF’s rart** 
cofetti Mr. C> ttern^d his thbifghts to dt'amafl of another cast, 
afiicl these ritala interfered n6 longer with each others lahourt. 
Mr. C. however, docs not inform ns whether Mr. BicketStafF 
aeeepted his proffered liberality. 

In the shimmer of the year in which this Opera appeared, 
Mr. C. his wife and part of his family, paid a visit to his fathet* 
dhd mother in Ireland. His adventures and remarks on these 
journics will amply repay the reader’s attention, but want of 
room obliges us to follow hun in his individual career. Tit 
the course of next wintei (1^70) he brought out his first 
Comedy Brotlins^ at Covent-garden 'Fheatre, then under 
^he direction of Mr. Harris and his associates, joint proprietors 
with him. But it was to Mr. Harris that he wds in* 

debted fOr the reception ot this piccfe, who “ suppoued arid cast 
it ■Cil'ith the best strength of his company.’* Mr. C. gives a cu- 
rious account of the success ot this comedy, and of the ehemies 
Which it created. This introduces an address to the reader 
which we shall not attempt to abridge, nor anticipate the satis* 
faction it mav to those who have been accustomcM to think 
slightingly of Mr. Cumberland’s temper in theatrical warfare: 

**1 will not trouble the reader with many apologies or appeals, 
yet just now whilst I am beginning to introduce a long list of 
dramas, sqch as J presume no English author has yet equalled in 
pninf nun^her, 1 would fain intercede for a candid interpretation 
of lily labours, and recommend my memory to posterity for protec- 
tion after death from those unhandsome cavils, which 1 have pa- 
tiently endured whilst living. 

*' 1 am not to learn that dramatic sruthors are to arm themselves 
with fortitude before they take a post so o|)en to attack i they, who 
are to act in the public eye, and s|)enk in the public ear, have no 
right to expect a very smooth and peace! ul career. 1 have had ray 
full share of success, and I trust I have paid n)y tax for it always 
without mutiny, and very generally without murmuring, 1 have 
pever irritated the town by making a sturdy ste'ind against their op- 
position, when they have been pleased to point it against any one 
pf my productions: I never failed to withdraw myscll on the very 
first intimation that I was uti welcome, and the only offence I have 
been guilty of is, that 1 have not alway, thought the worse of a 
composition only because the public did not think well ot it. { 
solemnly protest that 1 have ne\er wiilten, or caused to be written, 
a single line to puff a«ad praise myself, or to decry a brother ihatqa- 
tist, ^ipce I bad lifej of all suih anonymous and mein maixeuvips 
I am clearly innocent and proudly disdamful } 1 have stood firm for 
the corps into which I enrolkd myself, and never disgraced my 
etilours by abandoning the cause of the tq whose 

aervice I am sworn, and in whose defence I have kept the field for 
peafly bait a century, till at last 1 have survived all true nations) 
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lived to see buffoonery, spectacle and puerility so 
taally triumph, that* now to be repulsed from the stage is to be 
recommended to the closet, and to be applauded by the theatre is 
little else than a passport to the puppet-show. I only say what 
* every body knows to be true: I do not write from personal motives, 
fori have no more cause for complaint than is common to many of 
my brethren of the corps. It is not eny single misfortune to have 
been accused of vanity, which 1 did not feel, of satires, which 1 
did net write, and of invectives, which I disdained .even to medi- 
tate. It stands recorded of me in a review to this hour, fhat on the 
first night of The School for Scandal I ‘was overheard in the lobby 
endeavouring to decry and cavil at that excellent comedy : 1 gave 
my accuser proof positive, that 1 was at Bath /luring the time of its 
first run, never saw it during its fiist season, and exhibited my 
pooket-journal in confirmation of my alibi : the gentleman was con- 
vinced of my innocence, but as he had no opportunify of correct- 
ing his libel, every body that read it remains convinced of my guilt* 
Now as none, who ever heard my name, will fall to suppose 1 mus^ 
have said what is imputed to me in bitterness of heart, not from 
defect in head, this false aspersion of my character was crud and 
injurious in the extreme. I hold it right to explain that the reviewer 
1 am speaking of has been long since dead.*' 

This is followed by what we may term a critical and histo- 
rical Esaay on the West Indian, interrupted, however, by some 
curious anecdotes of Irish manners, and the result of observa- 
tions on another visit to his father. Of the West Indian it is 
only necessary to say that it has always been accounted Mr, 
Cumberland’s best play; but he seems to be of opinion that it 
would be more strict justice to say, his mo%i favourite play. Yet 
the first opinion must be right, if the public be to judge, for it 
continues still to delight every audience, and in all places, 
which cannot certainly be said of any other of his dramatic 
productions. 

Mr. C* notices next a pamphlet he published in defence of 
Dr. Bentley against bishop Lowth. We have already blamed 
tlie harshness with which he has treated this venerable prelate, 
who might not liavc the same reason to reverence Dr. ^ntlcy 
as his grandson had, but who certainly knew him better. This 
is followed by a few words addressed to Mr. Hayley, who, in 
his desultory remarks, prefixed to his third volume of Cowper’a 
Letters, has in his mild and civil manner made merciless and 
uncivil sport with Dr. Bentley’s character.” Mr. Cumberland, 
out of revenge^ as he calls it, publishes here some verses ad- 
dressed to himself by Mr. Hayley, in order to convince his 
(Mr. C.’s) readers that Mr. Hayley, ^iih all his genius, does 
not know where to apply it, praising the grandson, who is nor. 
worthy of his praise, and censuring the grandfather, w'hom, as 
a scholai^of the highest class, he of all men living ought not to 
have treated with flippancy and derision.”— *The verses then 
•appear, in the true style of the fulsome, and afford what 
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cun readers will think a very extraordinary instance of re* 
venge! 

The next incident in Mr. C.’s life does him much*honour. 
A distant relation waited upon him with his will, in which he. 
had made Mr. C. his sole heir« and came up now to town to 
sign a deed of gift, and ni^kc the whole property over to him 
immediately. Mr. C. however, refused to accept of this other, 
wise than ^by^ the insertion of a clause, which empowered the 
donor to* revoke his deed at any time when he should think 
proper, and accordingly, he did revoke it in a moment of ca- 
price. It does great honour to Mr. C. that he appears to have 
l^een as little qualified to deal with fools as with — politicians. 

Mr. C. now digresses into various anecdotes of the eminent 
characters ojj^his Garrick, Sir J. Reynolds, Johnson, &c. 
still interposing notices of his dramatic pieces. O^f his 
“ Fashionable Lover’* he gives a higher character than it has 
hitherto been supposed to deserve. The Scotchman has ever 
appeared to us as a most wretched delineation.— Mr. Cumber- 
land’s account of the first night of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer, is one of the most amusing relations in this volume. 
We cannot always agree with Mr. C. in his opinion oft^his own 
comic dialogue, but in comic narrative, we allow him very 
high merit. 

It was Mr. C.\s misfortune to have many enemies among 
the dramatic critics of his day, who pursued him with incessant 
lancour or ridicule. What he could have done to provoke all 
this, the reader will not be able to discover in the present vo- 
Jume. Their treatment of his next play The Choleric Man, ap. 
pears to have affected the author very sensibly. He thinks that 
in a collection of his plays, this “ will certainly stand forward 
as one of the most prominent among them. The plot indeed 
is not original, but the characters are humorously contrasted, 
and there is point and spirit in the dialogue.” what sort of 
critics could they have been who condemned such a play, 
and what shall we think of managers, or of the public, by 
whom it has for so many years been consigned to the shelf ? 

Mr. C. does not appear to have been much more fortunate 
with his alteration of Sliakspcarc’s Timon of Athens, but, in our 
opinion, the critics had some reason on their side. Mr. Cum-. 
berJand’s Tinon is not much an object of pity, and the character 
is of course destroyed. 

After a short notice, but as much as it deserves, of the 
Batik of Hastings, we find Mr. C.’s prospect brightening by 
the accession of Ixjrd George Germaine to the Secretaryship 
fi)» C. 1 >nlcs, who a short time after promoted Mr. C. to 
th(‘ office oi Una'er-Secreury. Mr. C.’s attachment tq this no- 
bleman is known to most of our readers; it appears U) have 
be.n that of principle, and when he died, Mr. Cumberland 
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became the guardian of his fame, which he has farther endea- 
voured to heighten in the present work. From the considera- 
tion of him, however, in this place, Mr. C. diverts his reader 
^ by introducing his two musical pieces. Calypso and the Widow 
of Delphi. The airs were composed by a Mr. Butler, of whom 
he speaks in the highest terms. In t^e interim^ for we have many 
interims^ Mr. Cumberland wrote the Defence read at the bar by 
the unfortuuate Robert Ferreau; interposed in behalf of Sir 
George Rodney while residing in France, pending the uneasy state 
of his affairs, and by his connection with Loid Geoige Germaine, 
had the happiness to succeed. Of this brave officer, Mr. C. fur- 
nishes us with some interesting memoirs, particularly respecting 
his glorious victory, when he first practiced the manoeuvre of 
breaking tkeHine, which has since been followed to t^e terror and 
confusion of our enemies, without a single attempt on their part 
to imitate it. 

We come now to an aera in Mr. Cumberland’s life, the his- 
tory of which he has detailed at very gieat length. Thif was 
his being appointed to visit Spain, and iiegociate a separate 
peace with that court. He was to enter Spain, with some part 
of the females of his family, as if his only object was the resto- 
ration of their health. The whole of this narrative, which in- 
cludes the progress of his negociation, and the very unwise 
measures on the part of our government at home which inji- 
peclcd its success, is highly interesting, but not so easily ca- 
pable of abridgement, or extract, as to enable us to do justice to 
the narrative by either. It is enlivened, too, by many amusing 
incidents, and, in truth, may he considered as Mr. C.’s “ Travels 
through Spain.” It was for him, however, a most unfortunate 
journey. No words of ours can express the indignation wc 
feel on the perusal of the narrative of his treatment by the Eng- 
lish administration. He stipulated for nothing but his expences, 
and even these were denied, and he was permitted to be dis- 
graced at his banker’s, and m a foreign country where he held 
an office under the immediate and confidential appointment of 
government, and while he was at that time travelling through 
Spain, charged with the care of a valuable present from the 
King of Spain to his Majesty. But for the liberality of a 
French gentlcMnan who lent him a sum of money, he must pro. 
bably have suffered all the personal inconvenience aid disgrace 
of debts in a foreign land. — After exhibiting a copy of a letter 
he sent to the famous John Robinson, Lord North’s secretary, 
Mr. Cumberland says 

** I might have spared myself the trouble of this humiliating ap- 
peal. It produced just what it should produce — nothing j for it was 
addressed lo the teelings of those who haU no teel’m^s; and called 
for justice, where no justice was, no raeicv, no coirsi^assion, honour 
or good faith. 

1 wearied the door of Lord North till his very servants drove mo^ 
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fro^i it. I withstood the offer of a beoevoient monarch, whose tttt« 
nificence would have rescued me ; and 1 embraced ruin in my own 
country to preserve my honour as a subject of it 5 selling eveiy acre 
of my hereditary estate, jointured on my wife by marriage settle- 
ment, who generously concurred in the sacrifice, which my impro- 
Tident reliance upon the faith of government compelled me to make. 

But I ought to speak of^hese things with more moderation, so 
many years having passed, a^d so many of the parties having died, 
since thejr* took place. In prudence and propriety these pages 
ought not to have seen the light, till the writer of them was no 
more ; neither would they, could I have persisted in my resolution 
for withholding them, till that event had consigned them into other 
bands; but there is ^something paramount to prudence and pro- 
priety, which wrests them from me — 

potir/y, bvl not mif uitl, consents, * 

The copy-right of these Memoirs produced to me the sum of fiVo 
hundred pounds, and if, through the candour and protection of 0 
generous public, they shall turn out no bad bargain to the purcbnser, 
} shall be most sincerely thankful, and my conscience will ^ at rest." 

It is impossible to read these lines without Joining in the lan- 
guage Mr, C. employs ; yet this is the only instance in which 
he speaks with bitterness on the subject. At the conclusion of 
his narrative he* even attempts to apologize for Lord North's 
neglect of him, which we can by no means be persuaded to 
think that minister deserved if this narrative be true ; if no- 
thing be concealed, if the truth be told, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. He seems to think that Robinson was 
more immediately bound to fulfill the engagements entered into 
with Mr. Cumberland, but this surely cannot be conceded in 
favour of Lord North. It would indeed be a wretched state 
of public affairs, if the clerk or tool of a minister were per- 
mitted to pledge the faith of government, and there were no 
other security for the redemption. We can remember when 
Lord North’s enemies represented him as only a tool, Mr. 
Cumberland’s narrative seems to afford some ground for the 
yeport. 

When the Board of Trade, of which Mr, Cumberland was 
Secretary, was abolished by Mr.‘ Burke’s Reform BiH, he 
** found himself set adrift upon a compensation, which though 
piuch nearer to an equivalent than what he had received upon 
his Spanish claims, was yet in value scarce a moiety of what 
he was deprived of. By the operation of this reform, after ho 
had sacrificed the patrimony he was born to, a very considerable 
yeductipn was made even of the remnant that was left him ; 
on this, he lost no time in putting his family upon such an es^ 
tablishment as prudence dictated, and fixed himself at Tuii« 
bridge Wells.” 

From this, Mr. C. appears to have devoted himself to his 
►•-itudips, as a iii(?ans of providing for his family. He recoants 
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his <>f the ^matic kind ^th the fond^ 

ness of which we have already given some specitnens. With 
rcsj^eCt to the Oisetvet, which. The Jays, “ being now attached 
to the gfeat editioh of the SHhsi Essayists lie considers al 
fairly enrolled amongJt the Jtahdard classics of our native 
tongue^ he now avows, what was Jong since suspected, that he 
was indebted to bU grandfather Bentley's manuscripts, for th^ 
selection of passages and criticisSas on the Gr^ek dramatists* 
In this work, however, he takes credit for the character of 
Abraham Abrahams ; I wrote k upon principle, thinking it 
high time that something should be done for a persecuted raceJ’ 
But we must not allow Mr. Cumberlandtto run away with the 
credit that belongs, in point of time, to another. Whoever 
reads the* adventures of Smollett^s in Fyrdiniind^ Count 

Fatliom^ cannot deem Mr. Cumberland's Abraham as more 
than a copy. 

As the remainder of Mr. C.’s narrative consists of notices of 
his more recent performances, we«shall not pursue the series at 
greater length ; yet, although our article has perhaps over* 
stepped the usual bounds, we cannot omit the following 
extraci^ respecting Young Roscius^ as he has been absurdly 
called.* Mr. Cumberland was one of the first to resist the 
madness of the town, and to predict its consequences : 

A revolution since then has taken place, a caprice, as ridiculons 
es it is extraordinary, and a general act of snperannuation has gone 
forth against every male performer, that has a beard. How 1 am to 
style this young child of fortune, this addpted favourite of the public, 
I don’t rightly knowj the bills of Coveiit-Garden announce bim ai 
Master Betty, those of Drury -Lane as the Young Roscius. Roscius, 
as I believe upon the authority of Shakspear, vms an actor in Ilome^ 
and Cicero, who admired him, made a speech in his praise : all this 
of course is very right on both sides, and exactly as it should be. 
Mr. Harris announces him to the old women in the galleries in a 
phrase, that is familiar to them } whilst Mr. Sheridan, presenting 
him to the senators in the boxes by the style and title of Roscius, 
fails perhaps in his little representative of the great Roman actor! 
but perfectly succeeds in his own similitucte to the eloquent Roman 
orator. In the mean time tny friend Smith of Bury, with all that 
zeal for merit, which is natural to him, marries him to Melpomene 
with the ring of Garrick, and strewing roses of Parnassus pn the 
nuptial couch, crowns happy Master Betty, alias Voung Roscius, 
with a never-fading chaplet of immortal verse 

And note uben death dissohes his^ mortal frame, 

• lJU soul shall mount to heaven from whence it came. 

Earth keep his ashes, terse preserve his fame, * • 

** How delicious to be praised and panegcrised in such a style; tp 
be caressed by dukes, and (which is better) by the daughters of 
flukes, flattered by wits, feasted by aldermen, stuck op in the win* 
flows of the prill tshops; and set as|^kle (as these eyes have 
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him),upon the cut-water of aprivateer> like the tutelary genius of 
the British flag. 

** What encouragements doth this great enlightened nation hold 
forth to merit ? What a consolatory reflection must it be to the su- 
perannuated yellow admirals of the stage^ that when (hey shall ar- 
rive at second childhood, they may still have a chance to arrive at 
honours second only to these ! • I declare 1 saw with surprise a man, 
who led about a bear to dan9e for the edification of the public, 
lose all his popislarity in the street, where this exquisite young gen- 
tleman has his lodging; the people ran to see him at the window, 
and left the bear and the bear-leader in a solitude* I saw this ex- 
quisite young gentleman, whilst I paced the streets on foot, wafted 
to his morning's rehearsal in a vehicle, that to my vulgar optics 
seemed to wear upon its polished doors the ensign of a ducal crown ; 
I looked to see if haply* John Kemble were on the braces, or Cooke 
perchance behifid the coach ; I saw the lacquies at their post, but 
Glenalvon was not there : I found John Kemble sick at hoiilfe — I 
said within myself 

, Oh ! •what a time haxe you chose nut, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief? Would you were uot sick? 

** We shall have a second influx of the pigmies 5 they will pour 
upon us in multitudes innumerable as a shoal of sprats, and when 
at last we have nothing else but such small fry to feed on, aii epide- 
mic nausea will take place. 

There are intervals in fevers: there are lucid moments in mad- 
ness 3 even folly cannot keep possession of the mind for ever. It is 
very natural to encourage rising genius, it is highly commendable 
to foster its first shoots ; we admire and caress a clever school boy, 
but we should do very ill to turn his master out of his ofhee and 
put him into it. If the theatres persist in their puerilities, they will 
find themselves very shortly in the predicament of an ingenious me- 
chanic, whom I remember in my younger days, and whose story 1 
will briefly relate, in hopes it may be a warning to them. 

This very ingenious artist, when Mr, llich the Harlequin was 
the great dramatic author of his time, and wrote snccesslully for 
tiic stage, contrived and executed a most delicious serpent for one 
of those inimitable productions, in which Mr. Rich, justly disdain- 
ing the weak aid of language, had selected the classical fable (if I 
rightly recollect it) of Orpheus and Eurydice, and having conceived 
a very capital part for the serpent, was justly anxious to provide 
himself with a performer, who could support a character of that 
consequence with credit to himself and to his author. The event 
answered his paost ardent hopes; nothing could be more perfect in 
his entrances and exits, nothing ever crawled across the stage with 
more accoioplislied sinuosity than this enchanting serpent; cwcry 
soul was charmed with its.performance ; it twirled and twisted and 
wriggled itself about in so divine a manner, the w'bole world was 
ravished with the lovely snake : nobles and non-nobles, rich and 
poor, old add young, reps and demi-reps flocked to see it, and ad- 
mire it. Tile artist, who had been the master of the mw-cment* 
was intoxicated with his success ; he turned his hands and head to 
nothing else but serpents } he^ade them of all sizes, they crawled 
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about his shop as if he had been chief snake-catcher to the furies • 
the public curiosity* >vas,8atis6ed with one serpent, and he had nests 
of tfiem yet unsold ; his stock laid dead upon his hands, his trade 
was lost, and the man was ruined, bankrupt and undone." 

Wc have now given a hasty, and we own, from the many 
and various contents, but an imperfect sketch of this volume. 
How far it was wise to publish it during the writer’s life-time, 
may perhaps be thought sufficienriy answered by the affecting 
extract we subjoined to our brief notice of Mr. ‘Cumberland's 
embassy in Spain ; but how far the public will relish the gene- 
lal execution of the work is another question, which our 
readers must determine for themselves. ^Mr. C. has been un- 
lortLinate in the leading events of his life. He was early di- 
verted from learning, to which we are^ convinced he would 
have been a shining ornament, and he was directed into a pur- 
suit Tor which he was ill-qualified, it may be said, both by na- 
ture and art. Yet after all his sufferings and disappointments, 
we sec him part with those who wgre the occasion of thorn, in 
pericc t good humour. He is never unreasonably querulous, 
nor does he, except in one or two instances, introduce any 
censur^ of those critics and wits, by whom his writings or his 
lempcii have been assailed. His object seems to be to conciliate, 
and Wc do not envy his heart who is not sbmewhat, at least, 
softened by this plain tale of a life of much labour, of honour- 
able industry, and of many disappointments and difficulties. 

Yet justice obliges us to add that Mr. Cumberland has set an 
example which w'C should be sorry to see followed. It may be 
said, “ wait till we have another Cumberland, and you will 
allow its propriety.” There will, however, wc arc afraid, be 
no occasion to wait. Literary vanity has already produced a 
great number of lives of obscure and contemptible personages, 
loisted upon the public, in the third person, and written in the 
most disgusting style of flattery. What will be our fate, if 
any of these soudisant geniuses assail us with their memoirs in 
the first person ? What will be the state of the press and of 
literature and literary credulity, if they assume the critic on 
I heir own works, and are permitted with impunity to tell the 
world what a fool it has been to consign ifnmortal works to ob^ 
livion'i There are circumstances, independent of Mr. Cum- 
Berland's real talents and public services which h^ve inclined us 
to listen with some pleasure and with more indulgence, to his 
narrative ; but if his hook is to be quoted as a precedent, it 
will })e <>ur business to consider that our aticniion is due to the 
interests of literature, and that every thing must beiubscivleiit 
to the cause of truth. 

Of tjy^c plates which accompany this volume, we cannot 
speak m high praise. There are none of them new, except 
perhaps that of Lord Sackville. Mr. Cunibei land’s portrait 
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was iaken many ymn ago, and bears a very faint resemblance 
to him in age. That prefixed to his Observer in the British 
Essayists appears a far more striking likeness. 

Art. IV. Voyage en Hanovre, £ 3 c. Par M. A-Mangourit. 
A Journey in Hanover \ ptrjormed during the Kfarj 1803-4 ; 
eontcimng a Description of that Country^ with respect to Po- 
lities^ Religion^ Agriculture^ Commerce^ Mineralogy^ &c, &c, : 
with a View ef the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants^ 
details respecting the Mountains of Hartz and the ancient 
Saxon Divinities, S 3 c. By M. A. Manoourit, Member 
the Philotecknic Society, of the Royal Academy of Gottingen, 
end of the Celtic Academy of France, pp. 500. Dulau & 
Co. Pfice^qs. ‘ ‘ 

IN every corner of the world, and more especially in |hose 
countries which have reached a high degree of civilization, 
whatever may have been done by former travellers, something 
will aiways remain worthy of the attention and labours of suc- 
ceeding inquirers. M. Mangourit had travelled in the south 
of Europe and in North America. From a desire to examine 
the manners of the Saxons, and become acquainted with the 
German sages of^whom the people of France, it appears, en- 
tertain a strange idea, he resolved to visit the Electorate of 
Hanover. His resolution was confirmed by the occupation of 
that country by the French troops, a circumstance which he 
expected would afford him facilities where otherwise he might 
have met with difficulties. According to his own account ano- 
ther inducement was, the pleasure which he hoped to derive 
from observing the French colours flying in that country from 
which they had been so long cxclucicd. This object, simply 
considerea, was not very deserving of the curiosity of a phi- 
losopher, a member of the Philotcchnic Society and the Celtic 
Academy ; but in France, at present, people must be loyal. 
At the same time, however, he had a more important object in 
view, for the design of this journey is ** to give a precise idea 
of the laws and existing manners of a small but interesting 
corner of Europe, to excite the curiosity of the indolent by 
pleasing and important descriptions, and to call the attention of 
the learned to whatever Hanover contains worthy of their ob- 
servation.” ' 

The atmosphere of the Electorate is alternately humid andt 
intensely cold. The north-west wind generally blows during 
the winter season, the cast wind in spring, and the south«west 
in summer.' Volith and beauty are often afflicted with the loss 
of teeth, while catarrhs, nervous and intermittent fevers, con- 
sumptions, apoplexies, and palsies, arc common. W^en the 
month of July is hot, dysenteries ravage tlic country, but the 
m^t general cause of oeath is consumption. The frequent 
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or ifiimoderate use of tea and spirituous liquors, very probably 
contributes not a little to the destructive effects of these 
dies. The best preservative is to put on clothing sufficient ta 
\ prevent any danger from suppressed perspiration, and to live 
soberly, especially about the time of the equinoxes. The 
forests are well preserved, but wood does not exist in such 
abundance as to supply a proper quantity of fuel ; and coal has 
therefore been searched fur with suoress in several parts of the 
Electorate, An insect of the coleopUra order h^S lately coin- 
knitted great ravages in the forests of Hartz and in those at 
many other places in Germany. Eighty thousand larv<E have 
been counted on one fir tree. The fir whiqh has been attacked 
by this insect, begins to crack, dies at the top, and its leaves 
turn red : iu loses its resinous matter, and •at last is scarcely fit 
even for fuel. A particular description of this ifisect may be 
found In Blumenbach’s Manual of Natural History. Among 
the most reniarkable natural curiosities is the floating wood 
(Treib-holz) regularly cast ashore by the tide near Stade^ It 
is black and bituminous, and Blumenbach considers it as fossiU 
wood torn up by the sea, as in several specimens in his posses- 
sion, he ];ias found some of the blueprussiat of iron. Floating 
wood is ^Iso found near Greenland, but without any fossil in- 
crustations This latter kind is probably nodiing more than 
‘ pieces of trees detached by the sea from the coast. The cabinel 
of natural history in the Gottingen Museum contains specimens 
of the most remarkable mineralogical productions of Hanover ; 
and among others a step of a miner’s ladder, taken from a mine 
of Hammelberg, on the upper Hartz, previously abandoned for 
more than a hundred years, round which, during that space of 
time, a quantity of (sulphat of lime) had been dep^ited. 

about seven inches in diameter. This substance according to 
Bergman, contains 32 parts of lime, 46 of sulphuric acid, and 
22 of water. But the chain of mountains called Hartz^ are 
particularly worthy of attention, both on account of their 
minerals and the manners of their inhabitants. This chaia 
iorms a small part of the ancient Sylva Hercynia. The princi- 
pal mountain is the Brocken^ which is entirely composed of 
gianite. The immense detached masses which arc seen at its 
top, as well as round about it, seem to prove that this motm- 
tain has lost much of its primitive size, M. Mangqurit is at a 
Joss how to account for this circumstance. No traces of vol- 
cano are to be found ; and to ascribe any thing to the operation^ 
ot the deluge might be dangerous, as it would perhaps render 
his right ‘to the title of philosopher somewhat questiomdde, and 
f^xpose him to the risk of expulsion from the Philotechnic 
^iociety. Among the fossils ot Hartz, are found in difTerent 
proportions, chalcedony, zeolite, trap*wacken, the fibrous 
calcareous Tufa, compact Fluor (float of lime) and granite 
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ixii^cd with grains of iron, which accounts for the 'magnetie 
quality discovered in the isolated rocks “of Schnardrers and 
others. The minerals procured from these mountains are, 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony and arsenic. 
The miners form the principal population of Hartz. Their 
manners according to M. Mangourit, bear a considerable re- 
semblance to those of the inhabitants of other mountainous 
situations, arising no doubt from a circumstance common to 
all, their'cohfined intercourse with the world. They must of 
course be less subject to change, and preserve for a longer pe- 
riod their primitive simplicity. The mountaineers of Hartz are 
divided into compapies, and have their officers of different de- 
grees. The uniform of these Cyclops is black and red, and 
the leather apron is U’itli them what the cockade is with soldiers. 
Their judges and rulers of every description must appear with 
this necesvsarv badge, otherwise they are not considered ;i(s enti- 
tled to obedience. Indigence is unknown among them; their 
wagifts are regularly paid, ^nd every one cherishes tlie hope of 
rising to the superior employments, which here are the re- 
wards of superior skill, and which consequently obtain a wil- 
ling obedience. M. Mangourit infoims us that they have a 
high idea of the usefulness and importance of scieniifjp know* 
kdge, and that* they themselves possess for the most part an 
uncommon acquaintance with mechanics, hydraulics, and 
metallurg}^ This indeed might in some measure be expected 
from the nature of their employment. Their children, almost 
all fair haired, are uncommonly beautiful, and play without 
fear about the torrents and furnaces. They are soon capable 
of some labour connected with the mines, and are therefore 
never burthensome to their parents. This circumstance, it is 
obvious, must greatly promote early marriages. Passionately 
fond of music, the miners have their bards, though somewhat 
degenerated, and their songs are almost all of the amorous kind. 

The following is an extract of one of them literally translated, 
which at least possesses the merit of being natural and simple : 

Yes, I must marry, for 1 am already 18 years of age— he who 
delays will repent when his hair grows grey. Is it not better that i 
should be called a man, than to hear myself called a youth ? 

Mother, quickly purchase for me a house, and a dress, and 
forget not tjje apron of new leather. Devise some means by which 
1 may make a ffne appearance in the eyes of the spouse of whom I 
^ going in quest. 

* ** Certainly, it is timp. Is it not thirteen weeks since I have been 
engaged in mining, and don't I know well how to bore the mineral 
with the piercer ? Let us make haste, for the other youths marry^ 

** Cousin Mathias has a daughter, who pleases me infinitely : 
the nuptial couch, my caresses call her. She is beautiful what a 
fine figure ! J desire for my spouse the daughter of Matfias. 

*■ ** I will dress myself gravely, and appear in her eyes a man of 
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Importance; and if I, know how to conduct myself properly, she 
will accept the offer of my hand. 1 already think I see her present- 
ing me to kiss her mouth of roses.— Oh ! how my father will be 
delighted when he sees me betrothed ; how his heart will rejoice 
when my marriage is completed ! I'he musicians will be called to 
it^ so that over the whole house there will be nothing on that happy 
day but dancing and pleasure.*' * 

The petrified bones of different aflimals found in^thc cavern^ 
of these mountains, have given occasion to many superstitious 
ideas among the inhabitants, which are, however, yielding fast 
before the influence of the primary schools. In adverting 10 
the natural curiosities of Hanover, it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the Boradte (borat of lime) is found in this country 
exclusively, •enveloped in a htdi oi gypsuifi (sulp|jat of lime) 
in the mountain of Kalkberg near Luneburg. 

The*population of the Electorate consists of 900,000 souls. 
Of its agriculture, M. Mangourit has given but a very vague 
and insufficient description. This, liowever, is partly owing 
to the impossibility of procuring ample and accurate documents, 
for it appears that this is a subject with respect to which the 
Hanoverian government seems to have given itself very little 
trouble, a circiunstaiice somewhat singular wj^cn it is con- 
sidered that so much attention has been paid in Germany to 
' statistical observation. It is the more to be regretted in the 
present instance, because in Hanover there is a vast proportion 
of marshy, sandy, and woody ground at present almost useless, 
but which might with proper encouragement be rendered 
highly productive. The great point is to enlighten the minds 
of the proprietors of land on this subject, and to remove the 
prejudices of the peasants, who are in many instances mortal 
enemies to innovation, especially when it happens to be an im- 
provement. M. Mangourit with much jusiice satirizes this 
narrow-sighted policy, which unfortunately is here as well as 
in other places, so prevalent both among the great and the little 
vulgar. In the midst of extensive wastes, however, the eye 
rests with pleasure on some flourishing spots cultivated by a 
lew enterprising individuals. .Government has paid so little 
attention to the state of agriculture, that it is ignorant of the 
different proportions of the land under grain, grass, wood, &c. ; 
but from observation, and the information of individuals, 
M. Mangourit supposes that one half of the Electorate is un- 
cultivated. Peas, beans, wheat, rye, buck-wheat, barley and 
oats, arejraised in different proportions. "The duchy of Saxe 
Lauemburg is the only part of the Electorate that is Wghly 
cultivated. This advantage is attributed to a regulation agreed 
upon by the lords and their tenants. The latter had a riglit of 
pasturage in the forests, and as a compensation paid tythes to 
the former. It was agreed that this right should be renounced 
VoL. I. £ 
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on the one part, and that the compensation should be renounced 
on the other^ a piece of ground proportioned to his possession 
beir^ at the same time assigned to each tenant, free of burdens.^ 
The peasatits cultivated with care arid ardour this new increase 
of land, and the proprietors becoming sole masters of the fo- 
rests, turned them to very considerable advantage, so that 
cultivation and population advanced here with astonishing ra- 
pidity. The wool of Planover is of the lowest quality, but 
exertions arc making to improve it, and they have been already 
attended with some success. Agriculture too, is advancing by 
the zeal and ability of the Agricultural Society at Zell, and of 
some of the principal proprietors. Agriculture being still, 
however, in a low state, the commerce oi* a country possessing 
no sea-port town any note, cannot be expected to be very 
flourishing.* The Hanoverians manufacture linen, most of 
which is exported to North America and the Spanish cdionics ; 
they also manufacture common cloth, paper, leather, and glass, 
bu^; all these arc of an interior quality. They are very success* 
ful however in working irpn and copper ; in embroidery and 
lace-making. Horses, cattle, wax, lead, wool, skins, and 
sah, are the principal articles for exportation* ^ 

The iol lowing is a short statement of the revenue and ex.<^ 
penditure of the Electorate : 

La recette provient, 

D'imp&ts sur les terres, et de contributions sur ies 
CD argent, grains et conks, 

** 2®. D*une capitation graduee suveant Us classes, 

3o. D*un droit sur le bctail. 

4®. De perceptions sur les consorntpalions et le luxe. 

** 5®. Deg baux, des moulins, dimes, peages, douaoes, petrols, 
fbr^s, veneries et p^cheries. 

** 6'®. Des salines, charbons de terre et tourbes. 

7°. Des mines du Harz. 

*' 8®. Du monnoyage. 

9^, Des postQs aux lettres et aux chevaux, et dea yoitures pub^ 
liques. 

** Ces produits entrent dans les caisses des six etats proviuclaux* 

Les etats prelcvcnt sur ces dpniers, 

** 1®. Les gages de baillis et des Employes. 

2®. Les depenses de construction et de reparation des bitimeOf 
publics. 

3®. Djs frais d’amfipagement et de police des forEts. 

** 4®. Les depenses des ponts et ebaussfes. 

** 5®. Les service des fondations. 

** Leg fends p6*ui' I’administration de la justice et la poUoe 

cheque bailliage. 

** 7®. Les dipeases prqpres aux iuts provinciaux.” 

The surplus after the above deduction, is consigned to the 
prinppel exchequer which it is drawn for the fuUowing 
cervices : 

5* J®. Aux frais d'administration du gouvernement. 
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2®. A Tenli^tien de la cour de Hanovre, des chateaux, haras, 
{curies, pares, jardins, domainea eleetpraux et des maispQS dps 
princes de la qpuronoe, pendant leur residence. 

Aw gages et apjpointetnens des colleges d’etat, des iribu- 
nanx et corps administratifs. 

" 4®. Aux contributions de Tempire germanique. 

3®. Aux appointemens des agens di^lomatiques. 

6^, Aux institutions publiques. ^ , 

7®* Aux constructions de chauss^s k la charge de Tfle^torat. 

6^. Aux pensions lur Tetat. 

9^. Au service des interets de la dette publique, hypothequet 
snr les domaines. 

" 10®. A une partie considerable de la solde et de Tentretien de 
Tarmce, relecteur fournissant Tautre^ dit-on, avec les deniers de 
ion domaiue.* * 

The whole receipts are thought to amount to* about four 
millions of rix-dollars. M. Mangourit has made some re- 
marks on the income of the Elector, and his mode of disposing 
of it ; but this is a point on which hi# opinions are not eptilleo 
to the slightest degree of regard. 

The course of education in Hanover is systematic, and 
seems toJ)c a favourite object of attention, both with the go- 
vernment and with the learned men of the country. In the 
year 1750, itf. BoUicher founded in the city of Hanover, th« 
school-master’s seminary upon the sound principle that without 
good testchers there could be little valuable instru^ion. Tbt 
Regency exerted itself to consolidate and bring td perfection 
this institution, and about twenty years ago in addition to 
the lessons in morals and literature, young persons of both 
sexes began to be taught to sew, spin, knit, &c. &c. a prac- 
tice which has had the most beneficial effects on the industry of 
the lower classes of the people. To extend the benefits of the 
institiiiion, the Abbe De Loccum, who is at present its curator, 
undertook the conduct of a journal on public instruction, but 
with all the profits of this and the other means of support, it 
has been found impossible to provide for thirty. two masteis, 
the number intended for the establishment, and only twelve are 
now retained. The instruetpis educated here, are dispersed 
through the countiy. In the primary schools, the children are 
taught the principles of morals, arithmetic, and reading, with 
<).thcr things of a pimple natuie as there may be ctccasion. In 
the secondary schools this instruction is followed up, and 
there gepgr^phy, history, drawing, English, French, and the 
elements^ of geometry and technology -are taught. These, 
however, liave by no means reached the perfection of*which 
they arc capable. That of the city of Hanover is the only 
one that can be cited as a model, and this owes its superic^iity^ 
tp the active exertions of the Abbe a man of the , 

first mejit. In the seboaU of the third c«fder, the yoi,.ih ' 
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carried forward to the degree of knowledge necessary for ena- 
bling them to attend with advantage the lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. In the schools both of the second and 
third order, the study of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages is not neglected. The schools of the third order are 
sixteen, a great number considering the poverty and small ex- 
tent of the country. The University of Gottingen, instituted 
by George, II. in 17341 embraces every species of instruction. 
It is provided with forty-two professors, most of whom are fo- 
reigners, an excellent plan for extending both the utility and 
reputation of the University, as well in the Electorate itself 
as in other countries. The members of the University and 
some learned men of the country, are the resident members of 
the Royal ^^cademy of Sciences of Gottingen. The surgical 
schools at Zell are highly celebrated, and in the pity of 
Hanover, a society of Natural History is formed, whose la- 
bours are circumscribed within the limits of Lower Saxony, 
and natives only are admitted as members. This is done with 
a view to have all the natural objects within these bounds fully 
explored and described. A society of this kind established in 
each particular province of a great kingdom or empire, might 
be attended with no ordinary influence in facilitating the pro- 
gress of knowledge in the history of nature. Besides tliese 
seminaries, all conducted, according to M. Mangourit, by 
competent persons, there are schools exclusively appropriated 
to the sons of noblemen. What good purpose can be eflected 
by such exclusive establishments it is not easy to conjecture. 

The principal school of this kind is the Georgianum^ estab- 
lished in 1796, for the sons of the Hanoverian nobility. It is 
at present well conducted, principally owing to the exertions 
of M. Feder, His knowledge and respectability pointed him 
out at first as a proper person to be one of the directors ; but it 
being reported that he was an innovator, the institution had 
nearly been deprived of its most active ruler. But justice 
prevailed, and M. Feder is zealously employed in practising 
such innovations as may render the establisliinent useful and 
flourishing. 

The religious sects are the Lutherans, Catholics and Jews. 
The Lutherans have spme privileges denied to the others ; but 
all, according to M. Mangourit, live in great harmony toge- 
ther. The incomes of the clergy are small, but sufficient to 
support them in comfort, and M. Mangourit gives them a higtl 
character for liberality and moderation. 

The* •^Regency of Hanover is composed of seven ministers, 
four of whom reside in the capital. One, who is Chief Jus- 
tice, resides at Zell, where the High Court of Appejl is held j 
and one resides wJth the Elector. These manage the internal 
affairs of the country. Three regents or ministers, are 
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charged with the conduct of foreign relations. All these are 
nobles, according to the system which has lately been estab- 
lished, and which M. Mangourit calls “ Noble chimeras.** As 
a check' upon the executive power there is an assembly com- 
posed of representatives of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
magistrates of cities, whose duty it h to preserve its privileges 
to each order.- No tax can be imposed, nor law passed, with- 
out the consent of this assembly. The punishment of, death is 
rarely inflicted in Hanover, but torture though seldom used, is 
not entirely abolished. The tribunals, especially the High 
Court of Appeal, are distinguished for the justice and impar- 
tiality of their decisions, which are grounded on the Roman 
law, the constitution of the empire, the dgerees of the empe- 
rors, and the institutions peculiar to the different provinces of 
which^he Electorate is composed. The Elector has the right 
of pardoning, which he has delegated to the Regency. The 
sketch which M. Mangourit has given of the course of justice 
in Hanover, is exceedingly vague arW unsatisfactory. *** 
The great requisites in a traveller are, first to possess judge- 
ment and information sufficient to enable him to ascertain what 
objects afre particularly worthy of his attention, with the rela- 
tive impTirtance of each ; secondly to have indystry and perse- 
verance to overcome whatever difficulties he may encounter in 
their examination ; and thirdly, to arrange and describe his 
matter in such a way as to convey a clear and precise view of 
the whole to the reader. In some of these points M. Man- 
gourit is deficient, more particularly in what relates to the con- 
dition of the people, with the exception of the miners of 
Hartz, and even with respect to them he is wanting in preci- 
sion. Of the manners, customs, and opinions of the com- 
mon people, the degree of political freedom which they enjoy, 
the nature of their tenures and of their connection with the 
landlords, the state of their knowledge on religious and other 
subjects, with such things as enable us to judge of the progress 
and condition of a country in point of civilization and com- 
fort, our author has favoured us with little or no information. 
He has only told us in gencMil that “ the people of Hanover 
are not very unhappy, because the poverty and small extent of 
the country bring the different ranks nearer to a level.*’ — M* 
Mangourit is certainly not the first who has sounded^he praises 
of .poverty. Happinesr iind rags are beautiful things in a ro- 
mance, but they appear rather inconsistent in real life ; and 
therefore when happiness is set down as the consequence of 
poverty, some proof was necessary, even thougli the assertion 
comes from the pen of a member of the philotechnic society . 
Suppose however for a moment that the notion is correct, it 
must be confessed that poverty affords an easy road to happi- 
ness. At the same time the conduct of mankind is very pro,^ 
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postercus, for though all are eager in the pursuit of baffpincsi# 
this is the way which all with particular care avoid. The ex- 
ertions of individuals and nations are directed to the attain- 
ment of wealth. Then indeed “ is roan born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards,’* for he seems by the very constitution of 
his nature irresistibly impelled to pursue the road to misery, 
and that too while it seems ^\n his power, with very little exer- 
tion, to, reduce himself to the lowest state of poverty, and 
consequently to the highest pitch of happiness. Will govern- 
ments and individuals never be wise ? Will they never learn 
the happiness of poverty ? But let us not do our rulers injus- 
lice. It must be owned that though their professed object al- 
ways is to make n^jtions miserably rich, the real tendency of 
many of their projects is to keep them happily poor. After 
all, however, with due deference to M. Mangourit, jjnd the 
other advocates for poverty, it is not unreasonable to expect 
them to state some of the grounds on which their opinions 
r(^ ; and we would recofnmend them to keep this in view as 
they proceed in their curious speculations. In many other im- 
portant points also the author has been deficient, particularly 
with regard to the finances and the mode in whick they are 
managed, for \vhich he excuses himself by ridiculous obser- 
vations about the delicacy necessary to be preserved in exa- 
mining the accounts of a nation. The part in which he has 
best succeeded is the one which treats of the course of public 
instruction, though that would have been more complete ii it 
had been followed up by a view of the influence which U 
on the condition of the people. 

Neither is M. Mangourit entitled to ntuch credit for the ju- 
diciousness of his arrangement. According to the variations 
in his route, he begins upon a subject, drops it, then takes it 
up again ; and by these means the reader finds it not a little 
difficult to acquire a connected view of the whole. Such a 
plan may do very well for taking notes of any thing worthy of 
attention that is met with on a journey, but why it should be 
followed in publishing an account of it to the world, it i^ 
impossible to conceive. • 

Jhcrearc two points which M. Mangourit labours with par- 
ticular perseverance, and which he driighrs ro introduce on 
almost all Occasions, The one is to abuse the English nation, 
the other to sneer at the Christian religion ; and the wisdom 
Which ho displays in the discussion of both is pretty equal. It 
fvould be idle to trouble the reader with any specimens of the 
'against the Engitih, as it is precisely of that sort which 
adorns the pages pf the Moniteur; and which bids defiance to 
any thing like reason or common sense. The objject of the 
French government is to c^^citc among the mass of the people 
a detestation of the English ; and (be means it adopts arc such 
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«$«arc most likely to succeed with a rabble who have nevef 
been accustotned to think or to reason. But to find senseless 
and intemperate invectives a^tnst the English, French, or 
any other nation, in a work written by a man of science, is 
' somewhat unexpected and shocking. It is not very likely that 
M. Mangourit was imposed upon by«tlic clamours intended for 
the multitude ; but in the front of the work we find the signa- 
ture of a gentleman of the name Sf Deulo, who rells us that 
two cc^ies of the book had been lodged in 'the impcriaf library, 
and that every copy not signed by him, would be seized. 
Tlie restraint thus laid on the press, might be a good excuse 
for avoiding the politics of the day akogethor, but the zeal with 
which the author joins the clamour, shews that he was willing 
to descend* so low as to lose sight of reason anc^ impartiality 
from \)ie base and parasitical motive of exciting the attention 
and conciliating the favour of the powerful. To have any pre- 
tensions in France to the title of philosopher, it is an indispen- 
fiible requisite that one should not be a Christian. M. Mtti- 
gourit is accordingly an unbeliever, and finds ample matter for 
ridicule in the Popish superstitions. He must here be con- 
sidered either as incapable of distinguishing between the thing 
itself and its abuses ; or, being capable, as much more eager 
to pervert the truth, than to discover in what it consists, 

M. Mangourit has introduced a variety of matter, such as 
Leibnitz’s letter to the King of France, respecting the inva- 
sion of Egypt, a sketch of the operations in the seven year’s 
war, and other things which are scarcely any way connected with 
his subject, and which are of no other use than to swell the 
volume. He has, however, given an address written hyM. 
Villcrs, author of the prize essay on the Reformation of Lu- 
ther, to the officers of the French army in Hanover, which 
possesses much merit. It is an exhortation to these officers to 
seize the opportunity of storing their minds with useful know- 
ledge, instead of wasting their spare time in indolence and de- 
bauchery. 

With all the faults and deficiencies however which have 
been pointed out, this work, contains much valuable matter. 
The author has not, like many other travellers, troubled the 
world with a constant succession of trifling remarks on inn? 
horses, beds, eating, drinking, &c. but has undoubtedly turned 
his attention to important objects, and has examined many of 
-them with a scientific eye. 

m 

Art, ^ Examination of Mr. Dugaid Stewart's Pamphlet, 
relative to the Election of a Mathematical Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. By one of the Ministers 
Edinburgh. Svo. pp. Edinburgh, 1805, Hill. London^ 
Longman & Co.’ 

lu the notice which it was our duty to take of the publica-' 
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tions to which the late election of a Professor of Mathematbics 
in the, University of Edinburgh has given rise, it was our reso- 
lution to abstain from the particulars of local controversy; 
nor shall we depart from this resolution on the present occasion. 
But the question has been so industriously pressed forward up- 
on the public attention, t}?at we are at last constrained to say 
something more about it than we originally intended; and the 
circumstances of a local afid those of a more general nature are 
so blended together, that it is impossible to speak of the one 
without mentioning also the other. But in what the dispute is 
personal and local we shall meddle with it as little as possible. 

In the Literary Journal for June last, a short history 
was given of the Controversy, and some opinions very shortly 
stated of the princifjal points in Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet, which 
warmly espoused one side of the question. Since thjt time 
this pamphlet has come to a third edition ; and as the matter 
was terminated in the competent court, and no answer to this 
performance had appeared, we did not expect to have our at- 
tention any more called to so unprofitable a controversy. 

We have, on this occasion, had fresh experience ol the wis- 
dom of the common precept, to hear both sides;” for we are 
obliged to confess that the cause of those who objected to 
Mr. Leslie, poW appears to us in a much more favourable light 
than it did when wc had read only Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet. 
The history of the present Answer w^hich has been so long de- 
ferred is proper to be given; and let the author give it in his 
own words: 

“ None of those Ministers of Edinburgh, who have been attacked 
• by Mr. Stewart, originally intended to make any reply to his 
pamphlet, because, in their own opinion, they were not entitled, 
without some strong necessity, to continue the discussion of a ques- 
tion, in which the character of an individual was involved, after it 
had been refused by the competent court. But circumstances that 
were not foreseen, have rendered this publication indispensible. — 
The appearance of a third edition of Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet, revised 
and enlarged by himself, after the question, relative to Mr. Leslie, 
had been put to rest by the General Assembly, and when, of course, 
there was no apparent motive to the publication but a desire to in- 
jure the reputation of a majority of the Ministers of Edinburgh, 
seemed to convert the matter at issue into a question between them 
and Mr. Stewart, directly challenging them to their own defence. 
And, though their confidence in the good sense of the public inclined 
them, even in these circumstances, to let the pamphlet and its au- 
thor pass, without farther notice than was bestowed upon them in 
the Assembly of the Church, something more has at length appeared 
absolutely necessary, for the satisfaction of men at a distance from 
the scene of the dispute, who have given credit to Mr. Stewart’s 
gross misrepresentations of fact, merely because they had not been 
contradicted; and have even hastily acquiesced in the justice of cer- 
tain charges of a philosophical nature, against a body of the Edin* 
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burgh Clergy, which, if more deiiberately considered, could not hrm 
required refutation. 

One of their number has therefore thouglTt it his duty to review 
both the facts and the argument of Mr. Stewart's pamphlet. And, 
if that learned gentleman, (who complained of a fornaer paper ivpon 
the same subject being anonymous) shall desire to know why, in this 
case also, the name of the author is withheld, the question may be 
easily answered. The accustomed pledge of the author's name 
would be most cheerfully given, if the publication were dot honoured 
with a responsibility more extensive and satisfying. In the case of 
the former paper, the publishers were authorised to inform those 
who should inquire, that all the Ministers of Edinburgh, who had 
objected to Mr. Leslie's appointment, held themselves equally re* 
sponsible for its doctrine. And though the pen of an individual hai 
again been employed in this reply to Mr. Stewart, all the same gen- 
tlemen are ready to answer for both the facts and the doctrine con- 
tained in it." 

It will enable us, perhaps, to express ourselves with more 
brevity, if we allow the author to state in his own words Hki, 
the heads, under which he has divided his pamphlet : 

I. Remarks upon a paper, originally transmitted by the Senafnx 
Academkus of the University, to the Presbytery of Edinbuigh, and 
now pubKshed by Mr. Stewart. 

** 11. Reply to the argument against the appointiAent of Ministers 
of Edinburgh to Chairs in the University, contained in the letters of 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Playfair, addressed to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and inserted in Mr. Stewart's pamphlet. 

III. Examination of Mr. Stewart's historical facts, relative to 
Mr. Le.slie’s Election. 

IV. Review of Mr. Stewart's defence of Mr. Leslie’s philoso-, 
pliical doctrine. 

V. Answer to the charge of Atheistical Doctrine brought against 
the Ministers of Edinburgh, who opposed Mr. Leslie’s appointment, 
on account of their use of the words necessary connexion, 

VI. Miscellaneous observations in reply lo Mr. Stewarfs con- 
cluding remarks." 

I. With regard to the first of these heads we could not easily 
make any remarks intelligible, without producing the papers al- 
luded to. These were. First, ^ Intimation transmitted from the 
Presbytery to the College, that all members of the University 
were required by law to appear before the Presbytery, and sub- 
scribe to the Articles ot the Church of Scotland, •which the 
members of that University had not for many years been ac- 
customed to do; and that the Presbytery desired and expected 
the law .would in this respect be complied with. The second, 
is the Answer of the Senatus Academicus to that Intitnatioiu 
Whether the University had any reason to be offended with the 
secret moyves from which this intimation proceeded, we know 
Jiot. At any rate their answer is expressive of a very high de* 
gree oi offence; for under expressions ostentiously respectful. 
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the moat injurious insinuations are conveyed. There might bo 
good reasons for this offence; we are very far from denying 
there might, though we are unacquainted with thenn« But in 
cme assertion we expect a pretty general cointidence with us*' 
that this is not the mode in which the University should bnvt 
expressed it. This is toVilly inconsistent with that siinj)lidty 
and direncss which their dignity required, and from which we 
deeply regret that tlicy Separted. To descend to the arts 
of the vulgar satyrist in a solemn communication from one 
dignified public body to another, is a strange confoundit^ of 
circumstances. The object of the author in this part of the 
Answer is to prove that the conduct of the Presbytery in regard 
to the Intimation was perfectly inoffensive and proper, and the 
insinuation^ in thd Answer altogether unfounded*. IrUo this 
we shall not emer. , 

2 . The second division of the Answer is on the question, 
whether Chairs in the University can, with propriety, be otcu. 

by any one holding a^^livtng in the Church. On this point 
wc totally dissent from the doctrine maintained in this Answer. 
It is stat^ that practising physicians and lawyers are made pro- 
fessors. Wc consider this as another abuse, which ought itself 
to be rectified; instead of being any ground for upholding a 
different abuse* It is stated also that Mr. Playfair holds the 
office of secretary to the Royal Society, declared by his frienda 
when the question of granting a salary to him was under agita. 
tion, to be nearly as laoofiOus as his office of a professor. iVe 
consider this as a great argument against the consistency of Mr. 
Plavfair; but none at all in favour of his practice. 

Our readers wifi recollect the statement which we said was 
given in Mr* Stewart’s pamphlet of a comkination^ an avowed 
/combination, among a party of the Edinburgh clergy for pro* 
moting as many of their own number as possible to professor^ 
isliips in the University. To this statement an unqualified de- 
nial is here given ; it is declared false and groundless, on the 
authority of all the ministers of Edinburgh who opposed Mr, 
Stewart^s views in this business. As Mr. Stewart gave this 
statement on nothing but his own authority, we do think he is 
here called upon in a way, w hich few would chusc to evade, to 
bring his proofs before the public. 

But tlwc is an insinuation contained in the latter part of this 
section, of a nature, which tiie provocation received by the 
clergy, even great as we consider it to be, cannot justify. 
After repelling Mr, Siew'art’s charge of a combination^ the au<. 
thor nriii if the letters of him and Mr. Playfair do not savour of 
lOtn/Asr kind of combination ? He then talks of combinations 
among men oj letters, to which such horrible consequences have 
been ascribed; and lest wc should be at any loss what he 
^eans, he then talks of the Proofs cf a Conspiracy, ife* bv Dr, 

b 
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John Robiaon, a work in which strange scenes were deacribed* 
Whatever weight our reprobation can carry with it is all be* 
stowed upon this language. We have seen during the course 
' of the last fifteen years so many infamous things attempted and 
done, under the shield of doctrine like this, and have beheld 
the affairs of Great Britain broughi, durine its sway, into a 
situation so much less favourable than once they were, that we 
can never hear it brouglit forward*without an invplunury ap- 
prehension that some invasion is intended of the rights ^either of 
individuals or of the community. 

3. The historical facts, treated of in the third section, are 
those of which we are unwilling to speak; iind with which we 
are not sufficiently acquainted to five an opinion. The princ^ 
pal of those*brought forward by Mr. Stewarfareher^ examined; 
and suj:h illustrations and contradictions applied as set them in 
a very different light, and the author thinks justify him in pro* 
flouncing them« “ without a single txcefiion^misrapresentations^** 

4, We come next to the main pomt of dispute, whether^e 
doctrine taught, in the Note objected to of Mr. Leslie’s book^ 
really required the interference of the clergy. Mr. Stewart 
labouredtin his pamphlet to prove that it did not. In this 
pamphlet' the author endeavours to shew that it did; and that 
the reasonings and conclusions of Mr. Stewarf are erroneous 
and inadequate. To us as well as to this author the passage of 
Mr, I^slie’s book appears most decisively to have required the 
interference of the clergy. It is our clear and deliberate con* 
viction that no unprejudiced person, fully acquainted with the 
subject, and who knew nothing of Mr. Leslie but from this 
book, would, upon reading his note, form any otlier conclusion 
than that he embraced the whole of Mr. Hume’s doctrine re- 
specting cause and effect, without any limitation or reservation. 
We shall present the note to our readers, and let every one judge 
for himself : 

Mr. Hume, {Experimental Inqttiiy info the Nature and Propaga^ 
fion of 'Heat. Note l6\ p. 5vl.) is the first, as far as I know, who 
lias treated of causation in a truly philosophic manner. His Easay 
m necessary Connexion seems a model of clear and accurate reason- 
ing. fiut it was only wanted to dispel the cloud of mystery which 
had so long darkened that important subject. The unsophisticated 
sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison with the deductions of 
logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, in the relation of cause 
and effect, than a constant and invariable sequence. This will dis- 
tinctly appear from a critical examination of Janguage, that great and 
durable monument of human thought,” kc. 

We have tried the experiment by putting the question to 9, 
very considerable number of enlightened men, well acquainted 
with the inetaphysical doctrines of Hume and others, and so 
little concerned about the present controversy that it hardly 
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had reached their cars till informed of it after they had delivered 
their opinion, and every one of them pronounced the passage we 
have quoted to be a clear and unambiguous declaration of assent to 
the mhote of Mr. Hume’s doctrine on this subject. In truth, un- 
less some of the leading expressions of the note can be explained 
away by the supposition cof Mr. Leslie’s ignorance, as Mr. 
Stewart has attempted to do, the passage is a direct and pointed 
admission of the exceptionable part of Mr. Hume’s doctrine, se- 

? arated, and distinguished from the rest. That part of Mr. 

fume’s doctrine which is innocent and just, and which is only 
this, th^t we perceive no necessary connection between contin- 
gent wants, he is so far from being the first who taught, that it 
has scarcely ever been denied. It a stone, elevated in the air, 
is left withq^it support, it falls. But even an intelligent peasant 
knows that this happens merely by the present constittjjtion of 
things, and not by any necessity between the one event and the 
other; and he will very readily allow that the Divine Being 
cf9Rld make the stone rrtnain at rest, or move in any other 

direction. Now mark what Mr. Leslie says. He says that 

“ Mr. Hume is the//Vj/, so far as he knows, who has treated 
ol causation in a truly philosophical manner.” What is it 
then which Mj*. Hume has said? The only thrfig he has 
first said is, that we have no idea of cause at ally- and know not 
but every thing toe see may have begun to be, without a cause. 
According to the construction of the English language this is 
the peculiar doctrine of which Mr. Leslie has here declared his 
approbation. And shall any one tell us that this is a doctrine 
against which the clergy ought not to have lifted up their voice ? 
If we ourselves, and every thing which exists, may have 

begun to be, and have gone through every past change with- 

out a cause, what room is left for the supposition of a deity in 
the universe ? Let us observe too on what grounds the clergy 
are accused of intolerance. Did they rise up against the au- 
thor as soon as the hook was published, and call for the secular 
arm to punish him? No; they left him and his book at rest till 
he came and offered himself a candidate for an office over 
which they had the legal superiutendence, an office which it 
was contrary to the written law of the land to permit any 
man, professing the sentiments contained in the above note, to 
hold; andr which they would have been guilty of a shameful 
breach of the trust reposed in them, if they had permitted him 
to hold without challenge. Attempt not to turn our attention 
from the nature of tlrts transaction, by telling us of tfie selfish 
motivtJS which led to it. Prove to us that the motives were 
bad, and we will condemn them ; but not cease to approve of 
the action. , 

Strong attempts have been made to defend Mr. Leslie’s 
language ; by telling us that he spoke oqly of physical events 
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and causes. This is perfectly nugatory. If Mr. Hume’s 
doctrine holds in regard to physical events, it holds in regard to 
all events. If physical events can be without a cause, what 
reason is there, for supposing that mental changes and events 
must have a cause ? It this material universe, the sun which 
lights us, the earth by which we are fed, nay and our own 
bodies, may be altogether uncaused, for what peculiar reason 
seek a cause for the existence of nflnd ? To talk jof physical 
causes, is only trying to confound the subject. WIk) that 
believes matter to be jnert and endowed with all its proper- 
ties by the will of the Supreme Being ever thought of matter as 
a cause in the sense of necessary? If this is all that Mr. Leslie 
meant to tell us, he told us a great puerility, and what there ar^ 
few plowmen in his native parish but who cAuld have told him!. 

But though in this unqualified manner we condemn Mr. 
Leslie^ language, we are far indeed from proceeding to con- 
demn Mr, Leslie himself ; because we conceive it extremely 
possible, nay highly probable, that 4ie expressed much maias 
than he meant. A man who has been chiefly engaged in ex- 
ploring the laws of the material world, and who has been 
powerfully struck with the importance of the observation that 
the sole business of the philosopher is to discover the constant 
conjunctions of events, and to leave all exaifiination of the 
cause of these conjunctions, as an inquiry not to his purpose, 
might with great propriety wish to express strongly his appro- 
bation of this doctrine ; and if he thought that Mr. liume 
was its great teacher, which he is not, and were but imper- 
fectly acquainted with Mr. Hume’s Essay, and with metaphy-* 
sical inquiries in general, he might, without any bad intention, 
express himself as erroneously as Mr. Leslie has done. Wc 
would therefore give Mr. Leslie, or any one in such circum- 
stances, the full benefit of any explanation which they chose to 
ofl'er, — with the exception of only two cases, First, if we had 
proof that the author was fully acquainted with metaphysical 
inquiries, because then we should be well assured that he had 
not spoken unwittingly ; and secondly, if wc had reason to 
distrust his character for sincerjty and truth. 

Mr. Leslie gave an explanation, in which he solemnly and 
explicitly disavowed the erroneous doctrine imputed to him, 
and which his words certainly express. This to us is a satis- 
factory proof that he did not meah what he s.iid ; and the rea- 
son* here offered to defend the clergy for not considering the 
disavowal to this extent satisfactory do not convince us. At 
the same time no Just and impartial person will forbear to*con- 
sider the very difficult circumstances in which the clergy were 
placed, and in a great measure by the imprudence, not to give 
It a worse name, of Mr. Leslie himself. 

What had the clergy as yet done ? Nothing whatever but 
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manifest their resolution to oppose the appointment of a person 
to a professorship who had published a doctrine subversive of 
the evidence for the existence of a God* Yet because they 
had done this, which it would be strange indeed to say it was 
not their duty to do, they bad, before Mr. Leslie had offered a 
word of explanation, beep accused of persecution and ca^ 
lumny ; and at this titne they had been treated with the utmost 
contumely both by the Sefiatus Academicus and by himself, 
for his explaiwion was neither given in the manner, nor con- 
ceived in the terms, which became one in his circumstances. 
It was not the decent submission of a man who had grossly, 
however innocently, offended. It was the recrimination of a 
^an who had been wantonly injured. Loaded with accusations 
as they now were, the clergy were under a sort of ‘necessity to 
proceed. 1) they did not, they left their character to lie 
under all the imputations heaped upon it. While on thi other 
hand by carrying the matter before the competent court, Mr. 
Leslie, it might reasonably appear to them, would meet with 
justice, and their character would be vindicated. 

Mr. Leslie’s explanation itself, if there had been no other 
cause for it, rendered this course in a great measure r\ecessary. 
Mr. Leslie did not acknowledge that he had expressed himself 
iinjguardedly, ahd differently from what he meant ; which we 
believe was the case. No ; he accused tlic clergy of having 
wilfully and maliciously perverted his words, ana applied to 
them a meaning which they did not naturally hear, and which 
he disclaimed. He did not allow that his doctrine was erro- 
neous. Now had the clergy professed themselves satisfied with 
an explanation of this sort, would it not have been very like a 
confession that they had misinterpreted his meaning, and that 
they deserved all the blame which had been thrown upon them ? 
Nay, as Mr. Leslie still boldly avowed his adherence to a most 
pernicious doctrine, though denying all its evil consequences. 
It is not very wondei ful it they thought that more explanation 
was still necessary. However, as Mr. Leslie’s letter ot ex- 
planation was evidence that he meant nothing evil, and was 
only badly informed, perfect wisdom perhaps would have sug- 
gested to overlook the disrespect ful ness of his letter, and to en- 
deavour by amicable conlercncc to set him right. Yet after 
the disdaiij^ of any such expedient which he had shewn, and 
the manner in which the clergy had all along been treated, it is 
npt very wonderful that, being men, they were provoked to 
aet in a different manner. 

. Mi’wStewart's curious account of tlie part in which Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine is unsound, and of which be endeavours to 
m^ke so much in favour of Mr. Leslie’s note, is here very sa- 
tisfactorily exposed. Mr. Stewart has found out i new con- 
s^uent part of an argument. Formerly it under^tood^ to 
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coniist of Premises^ and Conclusion* Mr. Stewart saya it 
comists of Premises, Conclusion, and the link by which the 
conclusion is united to the premises. What in the name of 
wonder is this link of which we have now heard for the first 
time ? All men are mortal : But James is a man : Therefore 
James is mortal.** The two first of these propositions are 
called the premises, and the last is the conclusion: but where 
is the link? It is only in iXmlink^ says ^Mr. Stewart, that Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine is unsound. * ^ 

Mr, Stewart, in his pamphlet, w^ould have it that the clergy 
had expressed atheistical doctrines, because they had said there 
was a necessary connection between cause and effect ; as if any 
one who believed in the inertness of matter, and the arbitrary 
appointment of its qualities, could be supposed to talk of 
physical causes, in the sense of necessary^ Between every 
effect aMd some cause, however, there is a necessary connection, 
otherwise Mr. Hume’s doctrine is every word of it true. 

We cannot help observing, before we conclude* that jfi 
this controversy as it has been presented to the public through 
the press, through which alone we are acquainted with it, the 
dignity and temperance of philosophy have been much more on 
the side pf the clergy who objected to Mr. Leslie, than qia 
that of their antagonists. In few controversies af late have wo 
seen so great a dispt^sition to fly from the argument in order to 
impute unworthy motives, and to apply injurious epithets, as 
by those who have defended Mr. Leslie*s doctrine on the pre- 
sent occasion. Unless in that instance which we have already 
pointed out, a very gross one to be sure, there is very little oi 
that fault in the performance before us ; and theology and phi- 
losophy (if we may believe the common account of them) 
have on this occasion exhibited a mutual change of character. 

Akt. V I. Galtne PoUtique, Ou Tableau Histonque^ Fkiloso* 
phique tt Critique de la Politique Etrangere, &c. 

The Political GesUny ; or cm Historical Philosophical, and Critical 
Picture of Foreign Politics, in which art comprised, a Sketch of 
the Events which have contributed to the Glory or the Abasement 
oj each State; its Diplomatic Rs:lations \ the Analysis of the 
several Treaties: and the Portraits of the Monarcks, Generals^ 
C 3 c. who have had an Infuence on the State and Politics of 
Europe from the Year 178a to the Year t8oo. *'£y M. A. 
CALLfiT. a tom. %vo. Paris^ 1805. London^ Dulau & 
Co- Price iqr. 

We have considered this book worthy of notice, chiefly on 
accoqnt of tfie subject, lest aoy of our readers s^hould be Jed 
into the same error wuli ourselves, and be {nduc^d to read it 
Hrith an expectatian of information which they will certainly 
pot find. 
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The author professes to exhibit a picture of the foreign, or 
the diplomatic politics, of the diflFerent nations of Europe, with 
the exception of France. He abstains from that country, ex- 
cept where he finds an opportunity of introducing her in all 
her glory, while treating ot other states. 

The term, foreign politics, is in general used in so vague a 
tense,- that an author of the qualities of M. Gallet could hardly 
be expected to define his sifbject very exactly. In truth he had 
DO condbption that any such trouble was necessary. Besides, 
a well defined subject would hardly have been to his purpose. 
It is highly requisite however to have its limits pretty clearly 
marked out in our minds when we arc about to form any judg- 
ment or conclusions respecting it. 

Nothing has contributed more to throw light upon the sub- 
ject of government, than dividing it into parts, and examining 
them separately. Formerly it was contemplated only *iii the 
mass; and then it was easy for the parties interested to repre- 
soat it as extremely rnystorious. It was that mighty kingcraft 
which our James, and some of his predecessors, seemed to think 
profaned by the touch of ordinary men. 

However, since we have begun to examine it piccej-meal we 
have lost all that old veneration; wc have only gained know- 
ledge and introliuced improvements; and unfortunately for the 
theory of James those improvements have 2ri most all been sug- 
gested, not by the professors of the kingcraft, but by the ordi- 
nary men who had nothing to do with it. 

One of the first parts of the subject wliich began to be con- 
sidered apart was Political Economy. It is that too which hi- 
therto has been the most succe«5.sful!v cultivated. The riches 
of the state is the object of this branch of politics. Several 
other divisions have been made of the domestic or internal de- 
partment of goveriiinent, the police, lor example, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. But there is beside these a very wide 
field of the relations between the governing part of the nation 
and the governed, wliich is still left in a good measure undi- 
vided, and somewhat involved in tfiat obscurity and mystery 
which once overspread the whole. 

The domestic management of the state, however, is not the 
whole of government. Every country has neighbours ; and it 
is obliged jo look abroad to discover how its interests are af- 
fected by the countries around it. This business of looking 
abroad, of discerning with sagacity how the interests of the 
coi^ntry may be cithci^injuVed or promoted by the behaviour of 
neighbours, and of taking wise measures to prevent the* one, or 
to second the other, is the foreign department of government, 
and has obtained the n^me of foreign politics. 

Formerly this was a very simple object. Oni country 
looked to that which was next it, or at most to two or three in 
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> dll, when it happened to be surrounded by so rtiahy; and C6p- 
sidcred whether it- was likely to be attacked by any of theni« 
To this was only added that other case, when it deliberated 
whether it might not attack them with advantage. Very nearly 
to this the foreign politics of all the ancient nations was re- 
duced. Their engagement of allies made no part of any syS- 
tern. It was only their prevailing ujfon some one to take part 
in their quarrel, most frequently by the hope of plunder ; and 
this case little differed from the employment of merceifaries. 

But in process of time men began to look farther, and to 
combine a longer train of causes and effects. One country 
perceived that the disposition of its neighbour to attack or 
court it was often determined by the circumstances of a nation 
on the mos^ distant frontier of that neighbt^ir. If France, for 
example, was in danger of a formidable attack from Italy it 
would fee careful not to provoke the enmity of Great Britain. 
It presently therefore appeared to be the interest of Great Bri- 
tain to look to Italy, to understand what security it presented 
against the unfavourable designs of France ; and to endeavour to 
mould the disposition of those who there had the disposal of affairs, 
into such a form as would most effectually counteract any sinister 
intention%*which France might entertain. To accomplish this 
last effect, a skilful agent seemed necessary cJh the spot, to 
suggest motives and views, to present the circumstances of his 
own country in the most engaging light, and those of the country 
to be opposed in the most unfavourable. This was the origin 
of the ambassador and of his functions. 

This step soon led to others. It was perceived that the dis- 
position of Italy, (we may still use that as an imaginary case) to 
embroil itself in any manner with France depended greatly 
upon the circumstances of the countries which bounded it on 
its other sides. For this reason it became the interest of Great 
Britain to look to them also, and to endeavour to direct their 
politics. Ambassadors in all these cases too became necessary. 
In this manner it was found that all the nations in Europe 
were connected together; and that the views of no one coun- 
try could be modelled to the purposes of another, without pro- 
ducing a correspondent effect on the views of all the other 
countries which fell within this great circle of connection. 

The foreign politics of modern nations became in this manner 
very complicated. Each was obliged to direct its attention not 
to one or a few but to all the nations, to perceive how its inte- 
rests were likely to be affected by any one. The general esti- 
mates whfoh in this manner were necessarily formed bycach 
nation of the number of the other nations by which its interests 
were likely to be favoured, and of the number by which they 
were likely^o be opposed, speedily communicated the general 
feeling and idea, on which the theory of a balance of pow«r 
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among the.states of Europe has been founded. This is nothing 
bqt a sort of generalization of those estiniates and balances 
which every nation is obliged to form when it endeavours to 
ascertain how the complicated action and views of all the 
nations in Europe are likely, in their general result, to affect 
its interests. It appeared that of all these nations there was a 
certain number whose mterests ran pretty nearly in one direc- 
tion, and might receive mutual aid from one another; that 
there was another number whose interests ran pretty nearly too 
in one direction ; but that these directions of the two separate 
numbers were so far from being the same, that they were in 
many respects opposed to one another. This accordingly is 
the idea of the balance of power in Europe. It is a natural 
division formed, on the classrification of their respective interests, 
pf the states of Europe into two groups, which nearly balance 
one another, and on this idea a sort of system has been reared, 
which has given occasion to new rules adapted to its conserva- 
tion and management. 

As with this new system of foreign politics, that of ambassa- 
dors has all along been closely interwoven, and as ambassadors, 
from the name of the writing by which their commission was 
proved at foreign courts, emtained the name of diplomatic 
MentSi or ministers, the whole subject has received the title of 
diplomacy, and that branch of government ^which watches over 
the interests of the state, as they are capable of being affected 
W foreign nations, has been denominated diplomatic politics. 
The term is certainly not a good one, but it is better than the 
term, foreign politics, since that is ambiguous, and may either 
mean the politics of a foreign nation, or that part of the poli- 
tics of one’s own nation which relates to foreign countries. 

It is of the very last importance that this department of go- 
Tenement should be distinctly marked out into a separate sub- 
ject, and be examined individually by itself. It is needless to 
add of what importance it is that it should form a distinct and 
separate branch of administration. It is for these important 
purposes which seem in general most strangely to escape atten- 
tion, that we have entered into all this explanation which t)ic 
book we are considering can handly be said to deserve. This, 
however, is the subject on which it treats. It proposes to ex- 
hibit a of the connections which are formed by their mu- 
tual interests among the states of Europe ; or, according to the 
technical language of the {french authors, a view of the diplo- 
matic relations of that quarter of the globe. 

Tlifi author seems to have had but one rule to goby in the 
greater part of his work. It was and is the interest of every 
country in Europe, with hardly a single exception, to coincide 
with the viws of France^ and rely upon her for protection ; - 
every nation is declared wise in proportion as it has been more 
or less* subservient to those views, and is abused for folly or 
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wickedneii in proportion as it has opposed them. The impu 
wanted both ability and intention to write a good book. Every 
ihing is vague and superficial, even on his own plan. He dia-^ 
plays neither ingenuity nor knowledge. And as for the intent* 
tion, it was of that servile and mercenary sort, in which we deal 
so largely ourselves, that we have tp reason to be surprised if 
there is plenty of it in France. It was merely to write a book 
which might prove agreeable to tht fowers that h. ^The author 
picked up the views, which he calculated they wished to see 
jpresentea in a strong light ; and having got, as he fancied, on the 
right scent, be imagined that he could not run too hard or too 
far. 

He disposes his subjects in an alphabetical order ; and we 
cannot, perhaps, so shortly ^ive an idea of tiis lucubrations as 
by specityiog the titles which designate them. In tne first 
volume* after an Avant-fropos and an introduction, we have 
Acton, the Neapolitan minister; Alexander, Emperor of Russiat 
then Alliances; Embassies; Victor Amadeus, King of Sar- 
dinia; America; the Treaty of Amiens ; England; Austria; 
The Treaty between Prussia and France in 1795; Bavaria; 
Bedsborodjco, the Russian minister; the Duke of Brunswick ; 
the Treat}tof Campo Formio; Catherine, Empress of Russia; 
the Archduke Charles; the Cisalpine RepublTc; Cobourg; 
the Germanic Body; Denmark; Dgcazar, Pacha of Acre$ 
Spain; United States; Charles Fox; the King of 
Prussia, and his Predecessor; Genoa; Geoi^e the Third; the 
King of Sweden; Hamburgh; Prince Henry of Prussia; 
Holland; India; Jefferson, President of the United States; 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria. 

It will appear that the author must be pretty brief to be able 
to include all these subjects in one moderate volume. We 
cannot say too that condensation is his talent; he has quite as 
many words to an idea as are usual with his countrymen. 

In the second volume he goes on with Kosciusko; Leopold, 
Emperor of Austria; the Treaty of Luneville ; General Mack; 
Malta; Naples; Lord Nelson; Passwan Oglou; the Empshror 
Paul ; Pius the Sixth; Piemont; Pitt, and Chatham, his father; 
Politics; Poland; Portugal; Potemkin; Prussia; Rome; 
Russia; Selim the Third, Emperor of the Turks; Stanislaus 
Augustus, King of Poland ; Sweden; Switzerland; Svwarow; 
Tippoo Saib, and HyderAIIy; Tuscany; Turkey; Washing- 
ton; Venice; Zubow. 

Take a specimen of the instruction we have under these titles 
in the following passage of the article England ; - 

L*Angleterre avoit pris Taspcct le plus formidable au com- 
mencement I'epoque que je decris prindpalement ; cependaht 
elle ctoit encore eloignce^e rinfluence exterieure qu’elle a aujonrd’- 
hui. £lle dominoit dans Tlnde ; mais les Etats de cette presqu'Sl#' 
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’iStdlelll ^ans Hes mains des Nibabs; elle ne posseddit point fa 
‘Triniie,<<^Qi semble lui assurer t&t ou tard la 'propriele momentan^ 
de la {plus riche des provinces espagnoles du continent americaiiti 
elle n*etoit .point maitiesse du second boulevard de la Mediterran^ 
[(I'ile de Malte) i Topinion des nations europeennes et de son people 
a regard de sa force maritime n etoit point parvenue au meme point. 
JN’ayant a redouter que la France, qui avoit seule arretc scs dcsseina 
|urs lesdeux hemispheres, I'^ngleterre vit Tepoquede la revolution de 
cette defni^iic comme celle favorable a ses envahissemens et a etablir 
^a prosperitf; et tandis que le reste de TEurope, cxcepte la Russie, 
'ne s*occupoit que du rctabli.^scmrnt de la royaulc en France, TAn- 
•gleterre foncla son systeme de politique sur le double moyen de 
detruire la France, et de s’emparer des Etats que sa rivale I’avoit 
'«mpechee de soumettre. Ccr evenement lui fit esperer de regner 
inentot seule en Ac^crique, en faisant rentrer les Etats-Unis sous le 
joug, €t eu ^^maitrisant I'Espagne, en ce moment trop impuissante 
'pour latter avec elle : Toccupation des etablissemens sitisis sur le 
Gange etoit le dernier ccuvre qui devoit couronner cette entreprise 
sl,fiineste.aux nations europeennes.*' 

, The object of England in the war with the French revolu- 
tion was not to establish the King, or to oppose revolutionary 
principles. These were all pretences. It was ^to destroy 
France, the only obstacle to her ambitious vicwsll For this 
reason she wis the authoress oi the plan for the partition of 
France. But this was not all. She had even formed the de- 
sign of getting possession of tliose provinces of France which 
once belonged to Great Britain. Indeed, M. G. says this has 
always been one of the projects of England. Anotlicr of her 
desigtis was to seize upon all the Spanish Arncfican possessions. 
May we not ask what then was the reason she did not ? But it 
would be foolish to add a word by way of coiument. 'J'hc po- 
sitions themselves are more ridiculous than any words can 
make them. 

The author would almost persuade us that all Mr, Pitt's po- 
litics have been good by railing at them; and that all Mr. Fox’s 
have been the contrary by praising them. 

Upon the whole it is the wisdom of all the nations on the 
Continent of Europe to look upon the power of Great Britain 
as most formidable and iimivaltcd, and her designs as most ty- 
rannical and atrocious ; to look upon the growing power of 
Russia a# very ominous and threatening ; and to regard France 
as the great bulwark and protectress of the nations against 
these dangerous enemies. The business of the book is to say 
this over and over ifi a thousand different wa) s; and the tedi- 
ousness of such nonsense is neither relieved by sedret history 
for which there was plenty of scope, nor by any information of 
the: least value respecting the actual circumstances and views 
]uf the differeni courts. ^ 
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Art. VII. The Nature oT Things: a Didactic Potm.^^ ilrun^^; 
latfd from the Latin oj Titus Lucretius Carus.; Orcoomtax^ud^ 
zt'Uh the Original Text^ andillustrated with Notes ^ Phimogical^ 
and Explanatory. i[)/ J ohn Mason Good. o.voIs.^^q^^ 
pp. 1310. 4/. 4J. Longman & Co. 1805. 

IN the volumes before us, we have Lucretius presented in 
form so complete, that if the execution oi all the contents be* 
r(]ual to the promises held touli, there is scarce!/ an/ thing 
iurtlicr concerning him left us to desire. The valuable Latin, 
text of Gilbert Wakefield is given entire; we have an English, 
translation, in which Mr. Good has preferred blank verse to 
rhyme, with a view to preserve a stricter adherence to the ori- 
ginal, and at.the same time to transfuse its •spirit : all the re- 
maining particulars of the life and studies oi LuCretius are 
coIlcctcr>in one dissertation : his philosophical tenets are both 
viewed by themselves and compared with those of other philo- 
sophers in another; and the translation is accompanied with' 
notes containing parallel passages from ancient and modern 
poets, observations on various translations, and disputed read-^ 
mgs and meanings, with many discussions in support of th^' 
explanatioijs which are given of the philosophical, moral, and 
religious ten -ts of Epicurus. • 

To do justice to the zeal which the translator has manifested 
for the honour of his original, as well as to give the reader an ^ 
adequate idea of these multifarious contents oi two large quarto 
volumes, might require a much larger space than canbe.de-, 
voted to them in the course of a review. We shall, however, 
ejideavour to point out the most essential circumstances in 
which the translator appeals to ns to have succeeded or failed 
and from those our readers may judge of the rest. To accom^ 
plish this purpose more completely, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the appendages to the work separately from the translation, 
since the laws by which they must be tried are very,, different, 
and since their merits are in general yery unequal. 

Concerning the life of Liioreiius, scarcely any thing authen- , 
tic is known. Our author informs us that he was a noble 
Roman, probably of the Lucretian family, to which Rome 
owed the expulsion of the Tarquins ; that he was a cotempo-* 
rary of Cicero, and nearly of an ^ge with, Ciaesar-;^that he^ 
studied the Epicurean Philosophy at Athens, at the perjod when 
this school was superintended by Phaedrus and Zeno: that, 
Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, Velleius,. Memmius, and other .men' 
of illustrio*Us name, were ^mong the number of > his feUow- 
studeius ; that on his return to Rome, he fixed his abode in its> 
neighbourhood, maintained the connexions of friendship witli^ 
the most eminent personages of his age, and cultivated his phi-, 
losophicai pursuits in the bosom of retirement : that at length^ 
Memmius^ his bosoinffrlend,. to whom he dedicates his poem^; 
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btving been banished frnm Rome on a charge of bribery, Lu- 
cretius* unAIe to withstand this shock of adversity, killed him- 
self: and that his poem on the Nature of Things, which he 
hid left complete, was revised and made public by Cicero 
about a year after his death* Such are the few particulars of 
ahy consequence which arc known with respect to ilie life of 
Lucretius;^ and even of these few, the greater part arc chiefly 
dM^ecttires which most inquirers into the subject ha\'e allowed 
to pass for truth. The embellishment of such materials can 
alffiird little scope to the biographer. 

It is perhaps essential to the spirited execution of a poetical 
translation, that the translator should enter with considerable 
warmth inu> the slintiments of his original. Mr. Good pos- 
sesses this qualification of a translator in as high perfection as 
Could be wished for: he not only considers Lucretius as per- 
haps the first of poets and philosophers, but enters the lists as 
lit zealous champion of eke Epicurean tenets. His exposition 
erf these tenets, and their connection with ancient and modern 
phfiosophy, occupy a large portion of his dissertations and 
xfotes. As this seems to have been one of his principal objects 
in the undertaking, and as he throws out some prermises of a 
new theory of*. physics which he intends to found on principles 
aiialagous to those here laid down, it will' be necessary to be- 
stew a more particular examination on this part of the work. 

Epicurus, rike the rest of the ancient philosophers, believed 
matter to be eternal ; but he differed from the others in the 
manner in which he conceived matter to have received the 
fhrra it at present wears. He did no^, with Plato, suppose an 
inrmaterial deity to have brought matter into its existing form; 
nor did he, like Democritus, assign intelligence to certain por- 
tions of matter in its original state. According to him there 
are only two existences, matter and space, both unbounded 
and both eternal. All is matter that is not space, and all space 
that is not matter. In its original form, matter consists of an 
infinite multitude of atoms, so small as to escape our powers of 
Vision, and wholly incapable of being divided or undergoing 
artiy change. These atoms are some of them round, others 
squarre, others jag^d and of various other forms ; and of each 
dt theteffclasses the numbers arc infinite. They all equally 
possess the original property of descending througn the infinity 
erf space, and of rebounding or impinging against each other, 
Thefr motion, however, is not exactly what might be expected 
frcmrtHcir gravitation : in their descent they deviate at tiroes 
ftom the straight line, and by means of a zig-zag motion 
(*ome to strike against each other, and rebound according to 
their other proper motion. From this repercussion, the ongin 
of all conglomeration^ of atoms, of all the phenomena of the 
uhivexJse may be deduced* According as these atontd happen 
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lo unite in the course of their repercussions, leaving greater oir 
less vacuities between each other, iron, or stones, or w^er, dr 
air are formed. A large class of atoms are, however, incapa- 
ble of uniting in this rnatmer ; they continue perpetuaily 
dancing about through space, repelling and repelled by all thC 
atoms they encounter, like the mites which wc see dancing in 
the sun-beams. By various combinations of atoms are, in 
time, formed all minerals, vegetables, and animats, Hrith thd 
various phenomena of the heavenly bodies, of thinking, 
waking, sleeping, dreaming, wars, honours,' virtue, and vice* 

It was in the application of this theory to solve all the phe- 
nomena of the universe, that the philosophy of Epicurus wai 
employed ; and such is the subject of the poem or Lucretius. 
'I'hc uncommon beauty of the poet’s illustrations* abundantly 
compensate to the reader for the philosopher’s absurdities : anil 
while we hear with amazement his fanciful explanation of the 
Nature of Things, we are penetrated with admiration at the 
skill and ingenuity of Lucretius, although he himself gravely 
assures us that his own golden lines, like all other things, are 
the rcsult^of his dance of atoms. 

Such the tenets which Mr. Good undertakes to defend 
as by far the most rational of all the ancient philosophical sys^ 
terns, as resting on experiment, and as corresponoing to thg 
most admired physical discoveries of modern times. Wc shall 
consider the theory in a few points to which Mr. Good’s la- 
bours are particularly directed. 

It is an ancient chaijc against Epicurus and his followers that 
they were atheists. This charge Mr. Good zealously under- 
takes to refute. It is true that Lucretius repeatedly ridicules 
the gods, laughs at their imagined interference with human 
affairs, and traces to the dance of his atoms all those appear- 
ances which were commonly ascribed to their agency. But 
Mr. Good assures us that this ridicule is directed solely against 
the gods of the vulgar, and that both Lucretius and his master 
Epicurus acknowledged one eternal divinity, who did not in- 
deed interfere in the g ivernment of the world, but who gave 
fo atoms their original laws of* action, and who is himself efter- 
nal and omnipotent. We should certainly have been very 
happy to have found those philosophers such ortho^px theists ; 
but after a very particular examinafiion of Mr. Good’s proofs 
of the fact, we must still confess ourselves unconvinced. We 
find Lucretius asserting that matter existed in a state of atoms 
from air eternity ; that the properties of descending Ky their 
own weight through the immensity of space, of rebounding 
when impinging against each other, and of occasionally de- 
clining Mm a right line, are essential and inseparable properties 
of these eternal atoms ; and that by the effects of these mo- 
cions, and the immutable forms of the atoms themselves, all 
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things which exist have been created. Lest we should suppose 
with the vulgar that any divinity had any interference with 
these arrangements, he takes occasion frequently to warn us 
against this error, and to assure us that nothing of this sort ever 
did or ever can take place. He informs us that there are in^ 
deed gods who exist sorftewhere in the immensity of space; 
hut that they are beings w^P are perfectly happy and free from 
all care^ who never have had nor can have any connection 
with us, nor wc with them. 

.Mr. Good, however, insists that all these observations arc 
directed solely to the gods of the vulgar ; that the happy beings 
spoken of here are a set of secondaiy gods analogous to the 
angels of revelatio^j; and that Lucretius acknowledged another 
divinity of ^ very different nature. In support of this asser- 
tion, he adduces one expression from the fifth book •of the 
poem, Lucretius is shewing the folly of supposing that the 
gods have any connection with the affairs of men ; and as a 
proof of this he shews that the temples of the gods themselves 
^re struck by the lightening, that destruction Tails equally on 
the good and bad, and that he who prays and vows to the gods 
is nevertheless overwhelmed in the tempest. He add^— 

** Usquetadeo res humanas vis abdita quaedam 
Obterit ; et pulchros faces, saevasque secures, 

Proculcare, ap ludibrio sibi habere, videtur.** 

Thus translated by Mr. Good : 

** So, from his awful shades, some Power unseen 
O’erthrows all human greatness ! treads to dust 
Rods, ensigns, crowns — the proudest pomps of state. 

And laughs at; all the mocke^ of man !" 

This V2J abdita quadam^ power unseen^ Mr. Good informs 
us, is the same with that being who is described in Scripture as 
hiding himself in darkness and being wholly invisible to tlio 
eye or man. We have seldom seen a more curious attempt to 
found a theory on a dubious expression. We are called upon 
to believe that Lucretius, after having deduced all the pheno.. 
mena of the universe from the original properties and motions 
of his atoms; after having defended himself against the charge 
of impiety, by ridiculing eveiy idea of the interference of the 
gods with die affairs of -men, and ..by placing these beings in a 
situ^ion wiicrc they attend to nothing but their own happiness, 
should, at length, towards the end of his work, and by the 
bye, let an expression escape him importing his belief that a 
great i(^visible divinity not only exists, but is directly einployed 
in overturning em'pires, and trampling on the price of men ! 
If Lu(:retius had ever entertained such a belief, would he not 
have mentioned this great divinity when describing Vue origin 
pf things ? Would he not have adduced this tenet to defend 
himself against the charge of impiety ? But in truth the words 
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of Lucretius cannot, without the utmost violence^ bear the in* 
terpretation which Mr. Good assigns them. There is not, in 
the original, a word of auful shades from which an unseen 
power overturns all human gieatness; the power spoken of is 
evidently a mere figure of speech. “ To such a degree,” says 
Lucretius, ** does some hidden forc^ confound human things; 
and seems to trample (k)wn and spprt with the most splendid 
and overawing ensigns of authority.” What ilixs^hid^en force 
is, we are at uo loss to gather from many other parts of the 
work. It is that eternal property of the atoms to gravitate, 
rebound, and unite ; a property which escapes all human sensc« 
but on which both the formation and dissolution of all things 
wholly depend, as Lucretius is demon stratyig in the very pas- 
sage before us, while he shews the folly of aUribttting any of 
these eft’ects to the gods. With regard to the personification of 
this property of matter, in which the poet attributes to it acts 
which it seems to perform ; how much more strong is another 
expression in which the poet attributes the guidance of things 
to over -ruling chant: e : — 

Quod procul a nobis Hectat Fortuna gubernans /” 

Mr. Gn'od does not seem aware that his explanation of the 
passage makes Lucretius maintain not only an Original creator, 
l)ut particular Providence, a doctrine which he allows that 
the Epicureans denied. 

With regard to Epicurus’s piety and prayers to the gods, we 
do not question the iacts. When he allowed the gods to have 
no interference whatever with the affairs of men, he was cer- 
tainly very idly employed in worshipping them : we might with 
equal reason pay our devotions to the man in the moon. In- 
deed this whole hypothesis of the very happy and very careless 
gods seems to have been introduced merely to lessen the popu- 
lar odium which a direct avowal of complete atheism might 
have excited. On the two vague expressions from the letters 
of t^icurus, preserved by Diogenes Laertius, from which 
Mr. Good undertakes to prove that Epicurus believed in one 
omnipotent creator of all things, we can place no reliance 
whatever: the passages may be otherwise interpreted; and it is 
besides unlikel)r that so glorious a doctrine should have been 
only hinted at in one or two obscure and dubious e;jpressions. 
It is evident that in the days of Cicero, no Epicurean dreamt 
ot such a doctrine: Lucretius himself knows nothing of it: 
and it is wholly irreconcileable to the existence of matter from 
all eternfty in the state of atoms, which by their own -innate 
motions were capable of producing all things which exist. 

Mr. Good defends the morality no less loudly than the theism 
of Epicuifis and his followers. That the founder as well as 
many of the members of this sect were very good, worthy men,' 
we have mo reason to doubt ; but, as Cicero observes, ‘ their 
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practice was better thah their principles/ By Mr. Good’s owrt 
confession, they denied a future state, and an over-ruling pro-^ 
videiice. The ci^iines which could be concealed from men, 
they looked upon as committed with complete impunity ; and 
Lucretius hails Epicurus as a better god who had delivered 
mankind from the idle ancf superstitious terrors of divine ven- 
geance and future retribution. Men of such principles might 
paint the cRartns of virtue in the most glowing colours, and 
maintain that prudence, and temperance, and justice, were the 
surest roads to happiness : but will Mr. Good deny that a pbilo- 
sopiiy, which took awyy all hope or dread of a superintending 
providence and a state of future retribution, took away the 
surest guardian ofr the good man’s virtue, who i^inks under 
adversity arifl sees no prospect of relief but by renoinicing his 
integrity; the surest check on the villain who is de*)cterou* 
enough to conceal his crimes from the eye of man ? I’he vir- 
tue of the Epicureans wqs, besides, neither fitted for human 
nature, nor deserving of the name of virtue. What shall we 
say of a philosophy which accounted it the chief happiness of 
a being born to activity, and who can procure no happiness 
either to himself or to others but by action, to pass^iis life in 
complete indolence, to be wholly void of care, and to slumber 
away his existence in profound case and repose ? 

But it is to the physics of Epicurus that the encomiums of 
Mr. Good are more particularly directed. That Epicurus dis- 
played much sagacity in the observation of several physical 
facts, such as that all bodies gravitate with equal velocity in a 
vacuum, no one will deny : but it is strange that any one who 
pretends to the name of a philosopher, should not laugh at a 
theory which recounts among the laws of matter, that its par- 
ticles are generally acted upon by the law of gravitation, but de- 
viate from it “ incertoloco G? incerto tempore'' — now andthen^ here 
and tlure^ without any cause whatever being assigned for this de- 
viation, but that it is necessary to help out a limping hypothesis. 
Mr. Good, indeed, does not attempt to defend this eke^out of the 
Epicurean theory ; but he seems to forget that without it the 
whole system of Epicurean physics falls to the ground. As all 
the atoms must have continued to descend through the vacuum 
of space i^ith equal velocity, if they continued their course in 
straight lines, as Democritus supposed, it is impossible they 
could ever touch each other, or one body of any kind have 
been formed by their union. Mr. Good should have found 
Mrnie substitute for the zig-zag of Epicurus before he had com- 
plimented this as "any other than the most lame and puerile of 
alt theories of physics. 

The absurdities which occur in the detail of the ^Epicurean 
philosophy, as it is delineated by Lucretius, it would be endless 
and indeed unnecessary to remark upou particularly : they have 
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btfen B]teidy sulficiently exposed by various authors. Yet 
tfiere is scarcely any one of these absurdities which is not pal- 
Hated, or even directly supported by Mr. Good. When Lu* 
oretius affiritis that all the phenomena of the universe are pfo<* 
doced merely by different combinatjons of matter — 

Heaven, and earth, and suns, and seas immense. 

Herbs, instinct, reason, all are hence derived ; 

The mode but changed, the itiatterr still the same* — • 

Mr. Good declares the arguments by which this idea is sup* 
ported, to be “ founded on strict and philosophic fact.” When 
the origin of evil is treated of, Mr. G. roundly asserts that 
“ the eternity of matter accounts for it far more explicitly than 
any other system asserted in ancient times, •either in Greece or 
Rome.” And what is the account which Epicurus, according 
to Mr! G.’s own explanation, gives of it ? Why, that matter 
possessed originally essential tendencies^ which the creator could 
not counteract, and which he was therefore obliged to leave to 
their natural course. But if he could not counteract those essen- 
tial tendencies, might he not at least, if he was acquainted with 
the circymstance, nave left it in its original state of inactivity 
without**' drawing forth its inactive corpuscles into forms of 
action ?” If he set in motion tendencies which he could 
not prevent, isTTot this quite the same as if he could have pre- 
vented them and would not ? But in truth Mr. G. here spoils 
the theory of Epicurus by introducing an intelligent first cause, 
and by rendering matter originally motionless ; whereas the 
philosopher never dreamt of tenets so subversive of his theory. 

Lucretius informs us that the human soul is composed oC 
heat, vapour, air, and a quartum quid infinitely more rare than 
any of these. This theory Mr. G. vehemently defends, and 
indeed seems to have embraced in its fullest latitude. He 
seems decidedly of opinion that the pabulum of the sou! is de- 
rived from the surrounding atmosphere ; and that its fourth in- 
gredient, the quartum qiiid^ is either oxygen or galvanic gas. 
He throws out no obscure hints that it is his intention to de- 
velope more fully this rccon^Jite theory at a future period. 

Were it allowed that the eye was made to sec, the ear to hear, 
tlie legs to walk ; this would be an unanswerable argument to 
prove that design is exhibited in the construction >of the uni- 
verse, and that all things did not spring from the dance of 
senseless atoms. Lucretius is therefore at great pains to dis- 
credit this idea, and to persuade us that no such thing as design 
is here exhibited : He assures us that our eyes, ears, smd legs, 
were by no means made that we might see, hear, and walk ; 
but that ihc atoms having chanced to dance into the shape of 
eyes, c^s, and legs, men in process of time bethought them- 
selves of applying these members to the purposes of seeing, 
hcaringi and walking ! This hypothesis seems somewhat to 
atagger Mr. Good : be therefore gives a meaning to the wordi 
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of Lucretius which they will by no meaps hcar> before he 
ventures to defend the tenet. “ It is not here asserted/' sdys 
he, “ that the external organs of sense were not created for 
appropriate uses, but that they do not indicate their own uses,'* 
To shew the lengths to which an advocate will go rather than 
acknowledge the absurdities of a favourite author, we shall 
quote the passage of which ^is defence is set up : 

** lllud in hiis rebus vitium veliementer inesse 
Ecfngcre errorem, vitareque praemetuenter^ 

Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 

Prospicere ut possimus ; et, ut proferre viai 
Proceros passus, ideo fastigia posse 
Suranim ac feminum, pedlbns fundata, plicari : 

Brachia turn ponh, validis ex apta lacertis, ' 

Esse manusque datas, uliaque a parte ministras, 

Ut fact re ad vitain posstunjs quwjorct * 

C*tera degenere hoc, inter quaequomqne pretantur. 

Omnia pervorsa praepo}»tqra sunt ratione . 

ideo quohimn vatuju cst in corpora, vf uii 
Pcssemi/s ; 6rrl, quod nutum est, id provn ut usu7i7» 

Nec fuit ante v'ldere ociiloruni lumina nata ; 

Nec dictis orarc prius, quam lingua creata est : *• 

Sed potius loQge linguaj pra'cessit origo ** 

Sermonem ; nuiltoque creatae sunt pnus aures,, 

Quam sonus cst auditus j ef otrtnhi dmique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, comm quum jorrt mus : 
haud i^itur poiucrc utundi crcsccrc caussd,** 

Such is the passage winch Mr. GcK>d affirms to mean no- 
thing more than the very rational idea that the organs do not 
know iheir own n^es before they arc crca'cd, and that they do 
not inform us of these uses ! In conformity with this idea, he 
ventures to mistranslate the passage throughout. Our readers 
will judge of this for themselves : 

Yet fly abhorrent, here, with vigour fly 
Their creed who hold that every organ sprang 
To use self^desiin'd ; that the pupil rose 
Conscious of vision j that the legs, the thighs. 

On the firm foot uprear’d their columns, vers’d 
Previous in paces; that the flexile arm 
JJence neiT-d tDith strength its muscles ; and the hands 
IJwtg on each side, the messengers of lif e. 

This, arlfl whate’er such sophists else affirm 
Is futile all, preposterous, and wild. 

Tor nought so knows its office as to act 

When Jirst produc'd, but all produced alone ^ 

liforns it progressive. The nice power to see 

IJv'd not before the eye-ball 5 to debate 

With graceful speech before the tongue was form'd. 

The tongue long first created ; nor to hear ^ 

Ere rose the sense of sound $ nor aught besides 
Of organ could anticipate its use. 

Hence tirg'd by ust, no organ rcer sprang/* 
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Otir readers will here perceive that there is not even a hiiit 
in Lucretius of the organs not destining or producing themsdves 
for particular uses : Lucretius plainly and positively affirms 
that“ no pait of the body was produced for a particular use; 
but was used in consequence of its being produced.” 

But perhaps there is not one of ihe translator's propositions 
with which our readers will be more surprized, than that nearly 
all the most eminent philosophers of modern time^ are strenu- 
ous disciples of the school of Epicurus. His preface com- 
mences thus : “ There is no poem, within the circle of the 
ancient classics, more entitled to attention, than the Nature of 
Things, by Titus Lucretius Carus. It unfolds to us the rudi- 
ments of that philosophy, which, under the plastic hands of 
Gassendi and Newton^ has at length obtained an et^nal triumph 
over every other hypothesis of the Grecian school.” Let not 
the reader marvel at this discovery — Newton is by no means 
the only modern “ atomic'^ philosopher ; he is only at the head 
of the class. We find even the spiritual Cud worth, and the 
still more spiritual Descartes, “ compelled to drink from the 
Epicurean stream.” The progress of this sect was, indeed, 
strenuously opposed on its rc-appearance in Europe after the 
dark ages : but nothing could withstand the ^force of truth : 

the Epicurism of Gassendi was embraced by the mo%t eminent 
modern philosophers, and at last appears to have obtained an 
eternal triumph, from its application by and 

to the department of natural philosophy, and by Locke and 
Condillac to that of metaphysics!!!” “The systems which 
have since been started in opposition to the Atomic, however 
splendid and fashionable for the moment, have already flitted 
away, or have no prospect of any permanency. Of these the 
principal is that of the Idealists, of whom the chief leaders 
were Berkeley and HumeT “ The ideal system has been op- 

f msed with no small degree of success by two others derived 
roin very different premises, yet each highly ingenious and in 
many respects incontrovertible: the one invented by Dr. Hart- 
ley, and founded on the doctrine of vibration and the associa- 
tion of ideas; the other b)\Dr. Beattie and Dr. Reid, and 
which appeals to the dictates of common sense.” 

Where Mr. Good found this history of modern philosophy 
we know not, Tliat Newton, Huygens, Locke, and Condillac 
were distinguished Epicurean philosophers ; that Cudw($rth 
and Descartes had drunk of the same stream; and that Berkeley 
and Hume were among its emincHt opposers — ^are facts whicn 
we certainly never before encountered in the course *of our 
reading. So strange did it appear to us that such assertions 
ahould be gratuitously made, and yet so conscious wetc wO 
that our Recollection retained no trace of such things, that we' 
began to apprehend the atoms of our memory had given us the 
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jiHp, and actually danced off unobserved with the informa* 
tiort. 

This is not the only occasion on which we have had seriously 
to lament that men of industry and ingenuity should waste 
their labour in Coining hypotheses, and devising arguments in 
support of wild theories;^ instead of soberly applying their 
talents to examine the cduW of nature, and faithfully report 
her laws. It is not the only occasion on which we have found 
the names of eminent philosophers brought forward to counte- 
nance absurdities which they would have been the first to treat 
with deserved contempt. We are Far from attributing to Mr. 
Good any intention to misrepresent the truth : but we must 
certainly conclude that his zeal has carried him by much too 
far in support of a favourite author; that be has declared him- 
lelf the chdtnpion of tenets which are altogether indefensible; 
that he has incautiously crowded among the conspicuoils abet- 
tors of his favourite opinions men who never thought of them, 
or who even were among their determined opponents; and 
that he has not been at pains to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the tenets even of British philosophers, although be 
often talks of them with confidence. As Mr. Good announces 
that he is at present employed in forming a new system of 
physics, and as tie certainly possesses very uncommon industry 
and no small share of ingenuity, we think we^may do him and 
probably the world a service, by pointing out some defects of 
information which it is of essential consequence to him to 
repair. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Good’s discussions, Bacon is 
only once mentioned; and then merely as a successful oppo- 
nent of the dialectics of the schools. This may seem the more 
remarkable amidst dissertations where the proofs of physical 
theories, and the proper method of investigating physics are so 
often treated, of. But Mr. Good docs not seem at all aware 
that, although the process of induction is applicable both to 
physics and metaphysics, the observations of Bacon are chiefly 
directed to the former; and nearly all his examples, and his 
wonderful anticipations of the new philosophy relate to physics. 
Mr. Good would do well to consult the Novum Organum at. 
tentively, before broaching his new theory of physics: he will 
there learn^the salutary distinction between rearing an hypo- 
thesis, and explaining a law of nature. 

Newton is the philosopher about whom Mr. Good’s atten- 
tion if most occupied, and whom he is most anxious to enlist 
under the banner? of Epicurus. But although the flame of 
Newton is so often introduced, Mr. Good seems to have mis- 
tjiken some mere conjectures of that philosopher, for those 
solid foundations on which his immortal fame rests. ^Newton 
was at pains to prevent any such misconception from degrading 
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Kift immotf. He has put his conjectures wholly into the 
form of queries, as, things which he merely proposes for the 
investigation of future inquirers. This precaution, however, 
lias not prevented his name from being misapplied to give 
credit to theories which have nothing in common with his dis* 
coverics. The application of the law of gravitation to explain 
the phenomena of the planetary sykem is one of those solid 
foundations on which his fame r^ts: the hypothesis of an 
elastic medium or aether, infinitely more rare than air, being 
the cause of gravitation, is a mere conjecture, and is therefore 
carefully proposed as a query. This simple conjecture is, 
however, brought forward by our author as actually a tenet of 
Newton’s. The same great philosopher, observing how many 
phenomena of nature depend upon gravitation, and other laws of 
attraction and repulsion, threw out a conjecture, that^ill the phe-^ 
nomena,oi the material world might depend upon attracting and 
repelling forces in the particles of matter. This conjecture 
Mr. Good considers as the great foundation of Newton’s fame, 
the base on which his “ noble superstructure is reared.” “ To 
him,” says our author, “ we are indebted for the doctrines of 
attraction and repulsion, and the laws which govern and regu- 
late the universe.” It is certainly hard for a philosopher to 
have his Wre conjectures confounded with his solid disco- 
veries, and thus4f)diave his name made a cloak to all manner of 
absurdities. It is thus that Newton becomes an Epicurean 
philosopher. 

With regard to the idea which our author has of the philo- 
sophy of Locke, when he considers him as a follower of Epi- 
curus, w'e arc altogether at a Ipss. Does he mean that Epicurus 
is the father of the Expciimeiital Philosophy? He should then 
have brought Bacon forward as the great reviver of Epicurism 
in modern times. He does not seem at all aware that the re- 
veries of Berkley and Hume, with regard to the non-existence 
of matter and mind, were logical deductions from Locke’a 
theory of ideas. He endeavours to trace to Epicurus the 
“ important discovery” that secondary qualities do not exist in 
external bodies, that there is no smell in the rose, no heat in 
the fire; and seems perfectly unconscious that this whimsical 
paradox is clearly shewn by Reid, in his Inqiiiry into the 
Human Mind, to be a mere play upon words. The opinions 
of the Scottish littrali*" Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Reid, Mr. 
Good treats with peculiar contempt : he allows that their ar- 
guments may have some weight against the systems of Berkeley 
and Hume ; ** but they must necessarily be feeble in cojitro- 
verting the doctrines of Spinoza, Hobbes, or Descartes/* Dr. 
Reid, indeed, appears to Mr. G« to occupy a most diminutive 
atation iti ^losophy; he is spoken of merely as an associate of 
Dr. Beattiq in improving the system of ** Common Sense« 
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invented abo^l a century ago by the ingenious 'Buffier/' ' Mr/G. 
Kecms perfectly ignorant that Dr. Beattie’s principal merit as a 
philosopher consists in having detailed the doctrines of Reid in 
a popular form ; and that common sense existed long before the 
days of father Buffier. 

We should wonder where Mr. Good found his account of 
Dr. Reid’s writings, if his notices of other philosophers were 
not equally^eccentric. seems perfectly unconscious that 
Reid, ifi explaining the laws of perception, pursues exactly the 
same method as Newton in explaining the laws of gravitation. 
Both of them laid down incontrovertible facts and principles as 
the foundation of all their reasonings: and where these failed 
them, both stopt short. The only difference between the two 
philosophers in tlft^se inquiries is, that Newton, rafter having 
deduced m*any striking laws of nature in this manner, amused 
himself with throwing out some conjectures, beyond what 
the phenomena justified, as matter of investigation to future 
inquirers : whereas Reid does not venture to indulge in specu- 
lations which, warned by the fate of Newton’s queries, he saw 
might be turned so much to the prejudice of true science. 

Had Reid, after the example of Newton, subjoined to his 
explanation of the laws of perception a list of bolcf^metaphy- 
sical conjectures, it is probable he would have escaped not a 
little of that obloquy which more daring genfoses have thrown 
upon him. We are enabled to conclude from facts, says Dr. 
Reid, that, in perception, some impression is made on the 
orgap of sensation, on the nerves, and through the nerves on 
the brain: but how this impression is made, or how it comes 
lo give rise to sensation, no facts enable us to determine: all 
beyond this seems involved in inextricable obscurity. Such 
are the opinions which have brought down upon Dr. Reid the 
accusation of attempting to repress all philosophical inquiry. 
Yet who has been able to extend our knowledge of the laws of 
perception one jot beyond what he has done? Dr. Hartley, 
whose method Mr. Good on this occasion contrasts with much 
approbation to that of Dr. Reid, endeavours to penetrate the 
veil : He informs us that the impressions made on the organs of 
sense, occasion, first on the nerves and then on the brain, vi- 
brations of the infinitesimal medullary particles : vibrations 
which ar« excited, propagated, and kept up, paitly by the 
aether, a very subtile elastic fluid; partly by the uniformitv, 
continuity, softness, and active powers of the medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves. In proof of 
tbb ejektence of these vibrations, elastic aether, and infinitesimal 
particles, Dr. Hartley adduces- *******^**! Indcicd the only 
probf he could adduce was that Newton, in theform of quer)% 
bJid fjintied his conjectures respecting the existence of svjchUiinp. 
The worthy Hartley himself docs not attempt to deceive his 
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readers by pretending to have proofs for the foundation of his 
hypothesis : he candidly warns his reader * to expect nothing 
but hints and conjectures in these difficult and obscure matters ; 
and acknowledges that * he shall not be able to execute, with 
any accuracy, the proper method of philosophising, recom- 
mended and followed by Sir Isaac Newton/ Mr. Good him- 
self abandons the theory he so muen applauds, even after he 
had declared it to be “ strictly philosophical,*' and with a cu- 
rious aiuiihesis informs us that “ the associate system — ^(for so 
he terms that of Hartley) — admitting it to be philosophically 
correct, is anatomically erroneous." Mr. Good indeed gives no 
% obscuic hints that ihv fralvanic /laid affords much elucidation of 
this abstruse subject, and that he himself will hereafter disclose 
more liilly its wondciiul ellccts in perception*: We ma)' there- 
torc expect one d.iy to have the animal spirits of Descartes 
again set* agoing under a ncvr fo;m. 

To tliosc who aie acquainted with the writings of Dr. Reid, 
it must appear whinu ical to hear hi^n represented as a mere 
commentator on the tenets of father Buffier. Sir Isaac Newton 
was the first philosopher who distinctly pointed out, as the 
foundation of his icasonings, such principles as no man can 
deny without forfeiting the name of a rational creature, and 
which are uniformly believed as soon as they* are compre- 
hended : Such ffte those, that similar causes produce similar 
effects, and that wc ought not to regard mere conjecture as solid 
truth. Dr. Reid, in his inquiries into the laws of the Human 
Mind, pursued the same course as Newton did in Natural Phi- 
losophy* and distinctly laid down principles equally undeniable, 
as the foundation of his reasonings. About a century ago, 
father BuHicr made an enumeration of such principles, and 
employed the well-known term Common Sense to denote the fa- 
culty by which we become acquainted with these truths. Dr. 
Reid, in this one respect, employs the language of father Buffier; 
and hence, his explanation of the laws of perception, judgment, 
memory, and the principles of human action, are all mere 
commentaries on the tenets of Buffier! If by this it be meant 
that Dr. Reid, in liis explanation of the laws of the human 
rnliid, did not trespass upon the principles enumerated bv 
father Buffier; the same maybe said, with equal justice, of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and of every other philosopher whose^heories 
do not contradict common sense. 

Dr. Reid takes it for granted that we must trust to the evi- 
dence of our senses ; Sir Isaac Newton docs the same; for his 
whole sy.stem goes upon the supposition that the facts repeated 
to us by nur external senses are true. Dr. Reid confesses that 
if a man resolves to disbelieve what his senses report to him, 
there is no way of convincing him of its truth : he must just be 
left to enjoy his opinion. This," Mr. Good observes, “ is 
VoL. 1. G 
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freeing dtiirSelVfcs from difficulties with sufficient facility; But it 
is at the Saitie tithe rather cutting the Go'rdiah knot than un- 
tying It/* He t4 ihuch dissatisfied with Dr. Reid for furnish* 
ing us with no furthfer argument to convince a sceptic that blue 
is not green, nor green purple; and proceeds in such a style 
that we Were prepared to expect some amazing new reason for 
believing our senses. “But/* says Mr. Good, with much pre- 
sence of mi^d, “ it would be in i^ain to pursue this veiy unsa- 
tisfactory theory through all its objections** — and here the 
matter is suffered to drop!! So that, if we look for arguments 
that green is green, and blue, blue, wc must still remain scep- 
tics ; unless we e*cn take Dr. Reid’s old unsatisfactory way of 
believing our own eyes. 

As to Mr. Goo(f s own theory of physics we slisrll defer any 
remarks upon it, until it appears before the public in^a com- 
plete form. From the hints he throws out, it is evidently one 
of his principal objects to chacc mind, as it is commonly un- 
derstood, out of the categories; and to account for all the phe- 
nomena of vegetation, animal life, and reason, from different 
combinations of matter. Life seems with him to result from 
the action of various gasses on organs of a peculiar conforma- 
tion; and reason itself to be -a galvanic aura. But Wfe are not 
at present at lefsure to examine the substrata of mind and mat- 
ter. We would, however, seriously advise Mr. Good, before 
producing his theory of physics, to look into the works of Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose authority he himself allows. He will 
there find, that * hypotheses ought on no account to be admitted 
into experimental philosophy :* that it is not sufficient for a 
theory to account for the phenomena; it must also ‘be founded 
in truth;’ and whatever is not thus founded is a mere hypo- 
thesis. Unless he attends to these principles, Mr. Good may, 
indeed, rear a magnificent fabric ; but it will be nothing more 
than a castlt in the air. 

Thus far we have examined that portion of the volumes be- 
fore us, which is more particularly Mr. Good’s own. We 
have now to examine his translation, with the parallel passages, 
and philological notes appended.^ 

It is very pleasing to observe the different turn of expression 
and sentiment which occurs in diflerent authors in respect to 
similar circumstances; as also to observe their occasional coin- 
cidences of sentiment and expression. Wc are therefore 
much indebted to Mr. Good for the industry with which he has 
brought together many passages from ancient and modern au- 
thors.* But we.. can coincide with him in few of the nu- 
merous instances in which he considers these passages as 
direct imitations of Lucretius. The question is nor, however, 
easy to be determined; and is, perhaps, not worthy of dispute. 
Many of his explanatory notes are amusing and instructive ; 
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altljouRh some of them are extremely disproportionate to the 
occasion which calls for them. Lucretius speaks of boyt 
dreaming “ sc extollere vestem propter lacam;' this ^ives rise 
to a note on the Roman public sewers, which extends 
through five close-printed quarto pages. 

The translation itself, although far from unexceptionable, is 
often worthy of commendation. Lucretius has not in g^eral 
been fortunate in his translators, either in our own or foreign 
languages. The Italian version of Marchetti is accounted by 
much the best. The only complete English poetical version is 
*that of Creech ; and it abounds with many things which de- 
mand alteration. Dryden has given translations of the more 
elegant and attractive passages of the poem; *but a gpod Eng- 
lish version of the whole was still to be desired, to give Lucre- 
tius a fair* chance for his share of reputation. In this under- 
taking, Mr. Good has very judiciously preferred blank verse to 
rhyme ; as much freer from those resisraints which must often 
make an author abandon his original to save his metre. From 
the commencement of the poem, so truly beautiful in the ori- 
ginal, our readers will be able to form some judgment of the 
nature of the translation: ^ 

Parent u£Jtome ! by gods and men belov'd^ 

Benignant Venus! thou! the sail-clad main, 

And fruitful Earth, as round the Seasons roU, 

With Life who swellest, for by thee all live, 

And, living, hail the cheerful light of day : 

I’hee, Goddess, at thy glad approach, the winds, 

'I'he tempests fly ; dedalian Earth to thee 
Pours forth her sweetest flow’ rets j Ocean laughs. 

And the blue Heavens in cloudless splendour deck’d. 

For, when the Spring first opes her frolic eye. 

And genial Zephyrs long lock’d up respire. 

Thee, Goddess, then, th* aerial birds confess. 

To rapture stung through every shiv’ring plume: 

Thee, the wild herds ; hence, o’er the joyous glebe 
Bounding at large ^ or, with undaunted chest. 

Stemming the torrent tides. « Through all that lives 
So, by thy charms, thy blandishments o’erpower d, 

^ Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pursue : 

Till through the seas, the mountains, and the floods, v 
The verdant meads, and woodlands fill’d with song, 

Spurr’d by desire each palpitating tribe 
Hastes, at thy shrine, to plant the future race. 

** Since, then, with universal sway thou rul’st. 

And thou alone ; nor aught without thee springs. 

Aught gay or lovely; thee I woo to guide 
Aright my flowing song, that aims to paint 
To AffiMMius’ view the liSSKNCRS of things f 
Mf.mm 1 us, my friend', by thee, from earliest youth, 

U Goddess! led, and train’d to every grace# 
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Then, O, vouchsafe thy favour, power divine! 

And with immortal eloquence inspire. . *J 

Quell, too, the fury of the hostile world. 

And lull to peace, that all the strain may hear. 

For peace is thitie : on thy soft bosom he. 

The warlike field who sways, almighty Mars, 

Struck by triumphrin< Love’s eternal wound> 

Reclines full frequent : with uplifted gaze 
On thee he feeds his fonging, ling’ring eyes, 

And all hi'' soul hangs qiiiv'ring from thy lips. 

O! while thine arms in fond embraces clasp 
His panting members, sov’reign of the l>eart ! 

Ope thy bland voice, and intercede for Romf.. 

For, while th’ unsheathed sword is brandish’d, vain 
And all unecfual is the poet’s song \ 

Andcvain th* attempt to claim his patron’s ear/^* 

The translation of this passage is by no means superior to tlie 
rest of the work, and not equal to several other pans. Our 
readers will observe that the verse is sufficiently correct, and 
in general harmonious. Mr. G. seems, indeed, to have a good 
ear, and the structuie of his verse is seldom inaccurate. At 
times, however, whether from carelessness or the pursuit of 
false beauties, he introduces discords which to us apjpear into- 
lerable. In ciie beaiitiFul episode of Ipliigenia, at that very 
part of the story where every word ought to bt' at tuned to the 
soft notes of melancholy and compassion, we have as disagree- 
able a succession of sounds as we ever recollect to have read: 

■ ** She surveyed 

Near /icr, /icr aad, sad .s/'/ e”— 

III the specimen wliich we have quoted, our readers will 
perceive that the translator appears sufficiently to understand 
tlie import of his original : The same degree of acquaintance 
with the meaning of Lucretius is in general discoverable 
throughout the version. There are, however, exceptions to 
the faithfulness of the translation, which it is necessary to point 
out. We have already quoted a passage in which the trans- 
lator directly misinterprets the meaning, in order to favour his 
own explanation of Epicurus’s tenets, Wc arc sorry to say 
that on some other occasions *Mr. G. does not shew himself 
more scrupulous. He is determined that Lucretius shall be a 
strict m^alist, a very champion of pure, exclusive, lasting at- 
tachment: and in consequence softens down all those expres- 
sions in which ihe original breathes sentiments not. a little dif- 
ferent. Modesty may sometimes require this, and had Mr. G. 
mado such an excuse for his alterations, we should *not have 
quarrelled with him. But he is so far from admitting Lu- 
cretius to require any palliation in this respect, that he even 
holds him forth as declaiming against improper am#urs in that 
verv nassaee where the author, who places all virtue in 
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pleasure, recommen'ds rather promiscuous intercourse than 
an exclusive tormenting passion for one. Thus the following 
^ lines in the original — 

% ** Sed fugitare decet simulacra, et, pabula amoris. 

Absterrere sibi ; atque alio convortere nientem 3 
Ysijacerc hianorem, conjectum, in corpora quivquc^ 

Nec retinere, semel convorsum mius ainore, , 

Et servare sibi curam, certumque dolorcni”— 
are platonically and morally imitated by Mr. Good : 

" Yet fly such phantoms, from the food of love 
Abstain, libidinous 3 lo not thier themes 
1 urn, turn thy spirit 3 let the race at large 
I’liy liberal heart divide, nor lavish, gross' ^ 

O er one fond harlot thy polluted strength, 

Oend’ring long cares, and certain grief at last.** 

In the next page Lucretius inculcates the same tenets by pro- 
mising more real enjoyment with lessmneasiness: 

** Nec V enerisfructu caret is, qui vitat amorem 3 
Sed potius, quae sunt sine po'nd, conmoda sumit. 

Naqi certe pura est sanls magis indc voluptas, 

Qupm miseris/* 

Thus spiritualised by Mr. G. : * 

** Nor are tlie joys of love from those shut out 
Who brutal lust avoid 3 the jwrc of heart 
Far surer {pleasures, and of nobler kind. 

Reap, than the urctch of lewd and low desires'' 

We have already seen that Mr. G. is determined to make a 
good theist of Lucretius. In conformity with this idea he 
translates the rel!gio at which the latter scoffs by .the term 
superstition. It is true that Lucretius intended on this occa- 
sion to employ an epithet of reproach : but it will appear no 
less evident to every one who reads the passage, that under the 
term rehgw he includes whatever those who speak the English 
tongue include under the term religion, 

Mr. G. at times uses such violent ellipses and transpositions 
that wc are obliged to have recourse to the original to decypher 
his meaning. Few of our readers will, perhaps, be able to 
interpret the following line ; which, besides its obscurity. In- 
eludes a very disagreeable alliteration: 

" Were space like this vouchsafed not, nought could move”-— 
The meaning is, in nearly as many words — “ If a vacuum 
be not allowed, it follows that nothing can move.*' The con- 
cluding two lines of the following passage we leave to the in. 
gcnuiiy of our readers as a puzzle — let those make grannixar 
and sense of them who can; 

For few the fires that warm the wintry months. 

And soft the gales of su miner, nor so dense 
Throng then the gathering clouds 3 but, 'twixt the two 
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When roll the zodiac^lustres, every cause 
Cottcentrdtes close the clamorous storm' demands 
Quaintness and obscurity are indeed the great blemishes of 
the translation, and such as are most likely to prevent it from 
becoming popular. Mr. G. indeed is by no means so great a 
master ot language as he is of cadence: his constructions are 
often very harsh, and neag^ly unintelligible, and his words such 
as must oblige many readers to have recourse to a dictionary. 
Such modes of expression are particularly misplaced in a trans- 
lation of Lucretius, whose language is uncommonly simple, 
and his constructions generally very perspicN 9 US. Where Lu- 
cretius speaks ot ^sk without adding any epithet, it becomes in 
Mr. G.*s hands ^n “ aureal fish.** Lucretius brings the suc- 
cessive c^densation and rarefaction of the atmospere as a proof 
of the existence of a vacuum : Mr. G. bids us look i^pon this 
argument as — 

A proof surmountless that the air itself 

Throng'd wifh^SL prior void.** 

Lucretius speaks of the seeds of flame flowing together ; 
Mr. G. makes them in full divan convene,** intimating, 
perhaps, that Lucretius was pr(.)j)het enough to foresee the 
Grand Turk «and his council. “ An turn brachia assuescant,** 
is translated “ need they then essay their a arms :’* and 
when Lucretius speaks of a ring rolling with accelerated velo- 
city, the translator informs us that “ the ring draws pinions in 
its flight,** But the expressions of this description arc too nii- 
merous to be collected in a review. 

Some of the expressions adopted are too mean or colloquial 
for poetry; but this is not the common fault ol our author : 

Why with an attribute so soon destroyed 
Robe them at all thenT' 

— " Vile coward ! dry thine eyes. 

Hence with thy smx'Umg sorrows and depart.’* 

The word moreover contracted into inoieo'er occurs so often 
that the ear is absolutely fatigued. 

Mr. Good does not seem anxious to retain in his version all 
fhe ideas of his author; something almost of every line is 
omitted, and often whole lines are left untranslated. Indeed, 
it is impossible it should be otherwise, since he attempts to ren- 
der the Latin hexameter into nearly an equal number of lines 
in blank verse, although the shortest hexameter line must con- 
sist of thirteen syllables, and the longest may include four 
syllables more. Drydcn and Pope found it necessary to bestow 
a couplet, and often more on each Latin and Greek hexameter, 
nor does it seem possible to compress a translation into nar- 
rower bounds without (juaintness and obscurity. ••The bad 
effects of these attempts^ at too much compression may be 
seen even in the Address to Venus, which we have quoted. 
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How rnany flpe tyrns are leff o^t in the following three lines. 
Lucretius speaks of his friend to whom he addresses the poem, 
and alludes to the civil wars whiph dis^acted Rpme, after hav- 
ing entreated Venus to restore peace: 

** Nam neque nos agere hoc patrias tempore iniquo 
Possumus sequo animo ; nec hlemmii clara pt'ppagp 
Talibus in rebus conmnni deesse saluti." * 


Thus translated by Mr. Good: 

for while th* unsheathed sword is br^ndishedj vain 
And all unequal is the poet's song ; 

And vain th' attempt to claim his patron's ear.’* 

These faults of omission, a$ well as the obscurity and 
qiiaintness'which we have already remaiked, app^r to arise in 
some jlcgree from the method which Mr. G. has pursued of 
printing the text of Lucretius on ope page, and his own 
version on the other. This natural jy must |iavc made him de- 
sirous to give h.s version the air ot being literal and nut a para- 
phrase, by compressing it into nearly the same number of lines 
as the oiiginal. We should have been sorry not to have had 
the corrqrt text of Mr. Wakefield placed before us ; but Mr. 
G., by rtiserting it on the opposite page, has certainly subjected 
his translatioij to a test which few translations can bear. Per- 
haps he would with more prudence have inserted the original, 
either at the commencement, or end of the volumes. 

We have now performed that part of the critic's function 
which is most nsclul to the author, although least agreeable to 
ourselves.# We shall now lay before our readers some speci- 
mens of the translation which have afforded us, and we trust 
will afford others, much pleasure in the perusal. In the beau- 
tiful illustrations of Lucietius, the charms of the original arc 
sometimes well preserved. — ^Tlms in the following; 


When, oil the bosom of maternal Earth, 

His showers redundant genial Ether pours. 

The dulcet drops seem lost ; but harvests rise. 

Jocund and lovely; and, with foliage fresh, 

Smiles every tree, and beiQds beneath its fruit. 

Hence man and beast are nourish’d : hence o'erfiow 
Our joyous streets with crowds of frolic youth ; 

And with fresh songs th umbrageous groves resoi^d. 

Hence the herds fatten, and repose at ea.se. 

O’er the gay meadow's, their unwieldy forms j 
While from each full-distended udder drops 
l^e candid milk spontaneous ; and hence, too. 

With tottering footsteps, o'er the tender grass. 

Gambol their wanton young, each little heart 
Quivering beneath the genuine nectar quaff'd.*' 

The last line is, however, a very feeble and inadcquaif 
version of—'* Lacte tnerp memeis pci*culsa ngvcllas.'' 
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The following passage is animated, and would be very 
pleasing if freed from some quaint and obscure expressions: 

Come, DOW, and mark perspicuous what remains* 
Obscure the subject ; but the thirst of fame 
Burns all my bosom 5 and through ev’ry nerve 
Darts the proud love of letters, end the muse. 

1 feel th* inspiring power j and roam resolv’d 
^Through paths Pierian never trod before. 

Sweet are the springing founts with nectar new ; 

Sweet the new flowers that bloom : but sweeter still 
Those flowers to pluck, and weave a roseat wreath. 

The muses yet to mortals ne’er have deign’d. 

With joy the subject I pursue ; and free 
The captiv’d mind fiom superstition’s yoke. 

With joy th' obscure illume ; in liquid verse. 

Graceful, and clear, depicting all survey’d : *' 

By reason guided. For as oft, benign. 

The sapient nurse, when anxious to enforce, 

On the pale boy, the wormwood’s bitter draught,. 

With luscious honey tints the goblet's edge. 

Deceiving thus, while yet unus’d to guile, 

IJis unsuspecting lip j till deep he drinks, 

And gathers vigour from the venial cheat ; * 

So j, sirlce d\fll tlie sii >ject, and the world , 

Abash’d recoils, Aouid fain, in honey’d phrase. 

Tun'd by the muses, to thine ear recite 
Its vast concerns 5 if haply I may hope 
To fix thine audience, while the flowing verse 
Unfolds the nature, and the forms of things.” 

In the lollowing descriptions the particulars enumerated by 
Lucretius are in general well preserved in the translation, al- 
though much obscurity results from perpetual attempts at 
compression : 

Yet man’s first sons, as o’er the fields they trod. 

Bear’d from the hardy earth, were hardier far ,* 

Strong built with ampler bones, with muscles nerv’d 
Broad and substantial ; to the power of heat. 

Of cold, of varying viands, and disease. 

Each hour superior 5 the \^ild lives of beasts 
Leading, while many a lustre o’er them roll’d. 

Nor crooked plough-share knew they, nor to drive, 

I^ep through the soil, the rich-returning spade : 

Nor how the tender seedling to replant. 

Nor from the fruit-tree prune the wither’d branch. 

What showers bestow'd, what earth spontaneous bore. 

And suns matur’d, their craving breasts appeas’d. < 

But acorn- meals chief cull’d they from the shade 
Of forest -oaks ; and, in their wintry months, 

The wild wood-whortle with its purple fruit 
^ Fed tbem, then larger and more amply pour’d. 

' And many a boon besides, now long extinct, 

The fresh-form'd earth her hapless offspring dealt. 
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Then floojls, and fountains^ too, their thirst'to slake. 
Call'd them, as now the cataract abrupt 
Calls, when atiiirat, the desert's savage tribes. 

And, through the night still wand'ring, they the caves 
Throng'd of the wood-nymphs, whence the babbling well 
(lUsh'd oft profuse, and down its pebbly sides. 

Its pebbly sides with verdant moss o'erspreacl. 

Ooz’d slow, or sought, redundalit sought, the plains. 

Nor knew they yet the crackling blaze t' excite,* 

Or cloath their limbs with furs, or savage hides. 

But groves conceal'd them, woods, and hollow hills ; 

And, when rude rains, or bitter blasts, overpower’d, 

I.0W bushy shrubs their squalid members wrapp’d. 

** Nor public weal they boasted, nor tjie bonds 
Sacred of laws, and order ; what loose chance % 

Offt‘r’d, each seiz’d instinctive; for himself. 

His life, his limbs, instructed sole to care. 

'' Wild in the f{)rests they fulfill’d their loves. 

Or urg’d by mutual raptures, or -the male; 
vStung by fierce lust, the female form subdu’d. 

Or bought her favours by the templing bait 
Of acorns, crabs, or berries blushing deep. 

And in their keen rapidity of hand 
And foot confiding, oft the savage train • 

With missile stones they hunted, or the force 
Of clubs e.i()»'inous *, many a tribe they fell’d. 

Yet some iii caves shunn’d, cautions; where, at night. 
Throng'd tney, like bristly swine ; their naked limbs 
With herbs and leaves entwining. Nought of fear 
Ifrg'd them to quit the darkness, and recall, 

With clamVous cries, the sun- shine and the day : 

But sound they sunk in deep, oblivious sleep. 

Till o'er the mountains blush'd the rnseat dawn. 

For, from their birth, with ceaseless sight they trac'd 
Night and the noon alternate, nor e’en once 
Sprang the dread thought that such alternate night 
Would ere long reign eternal, and the noon 
O’er their clos’d eye-balls never glitter more. 

This ne'er distress’d them, but the fear alone . 

Some ruthless monster might their dreams molest. 

The foamy boar, or lion, from their caves 
Drive them aghast beneath the midnight shade. 

And seize their leaf- wrought couches for themselvjps.” 

The commencement of the second book, although not unex. 
oeptionable, certainly does much credit to the poetical talents 
ol Mr, Good: 

How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the main,' 

On the firm cliff, and mark the seaman’s toil ! 

Not that another’s danger soothes the sou), 

Btit from such toil how sweet to feel secure ! 

How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 
Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war ! 
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6W(9et^ far on Wigdono’s heights sereoe» 
t/pheld by Truth, to fix our ^rtp abdde ; 

To watch the giddy crowd that, deep belo?^, 
for evpr wander in pursuit of bliss ; 

To mark the strife for honours, and renown, 

For wit and wealth, insatiate, ceaseless urg^d. 

Day after day, with labour unrestraint* 

O wretched mortals! — ^race perverse and blipd \ 

« Through what dread dark, vfbat perilous pursuits 
Fass ye this round of being ! — know ye not 
Of all ye toil for nature nothing asks 
But for the body freedom frona disease, 

And sweet, unanxious quiet, for the mind i 
And little claims the bpdy to be sound : 

But little sdrvcs to strew the patois we tread ‘ 

With joys beyond e’en Nature’s utmost wi^^h. 

What, though the dome be wanting, whose proud walls 
A thousand lamps irradiate, propt sublime 
By frolic forms of ]^ouths in massy gold, 

Flinging their splendours o’er the midnight feast : 

Though gold and silver blaze not o’er the board. 

Nor music echo round the gaudy roof ? 

Yet listless laid the velvet grass along * 

Near gjiding streams, by shadowy trees o’erarch’cJ, 

Such pomps we need not ; such still less when spring 
Ix'ads forth her laughing train, and the warm year 
Paints the green meads with roseat flowers profuse. 

On down reclin’d, or wrapp’^ in purple robe. 

The thirsty fever burns with heat as fierce 
As when its victim on a pallet pants/’ 

Art. VIII. Observations on the UtiLty a,nd Administration of 
Purgative Medicines in several Diseases. By Jamks Hamil- 
ton, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians and of 
the Royal Philosophical Society, and Senior Physician to the Royal 
; Infirmary, Edinburgh. i^vo. pp. 320. 6j. Edinburgh, 

Murray, London. 1805. 

The work which is here announced to the public is the pro- 
duction of a gentleman who, besides an extensive private piac- 
tice, has long occupied important situations of professional 
trust and responsibility^ Iiaving for a period of thirty years 
discharged the duties ot physician to three public hospitals, and 
to the Rfiyal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

To particular circumstances connected with his office in the 
last institution wc are chiefly indebted for his present observa- 
tions. By tlie regulations of that institution, the cases of the 

{ latierus, and the prescriptions of the physicians, must be regii- 
arly recorded in the journals of the house, while the medical 
students of the university, upon the payment of a certain fee, 
exacted by the managers for the maintenance of the funds, arc 
permitted to visit, the different wards; to accompany the phy« 
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sicians at thjeir hour of attendance; to write their prescriptions 
as tliey deliver therfi; or, should they not happen to be present 
at the time, to return afterwards to examine the journals and 
even to transcribe them. 

\ In such a situation peculiarities either in theory or prescrip- 
tion could hardly be supposed to escape observation, or fail, in 
time, to become the subject of general discussion. Our author 
therefore, who, in these circumstances, had deviated^ consi- 
derably horn the usual routine with regard to the administra- 
tion of purgatives, on perceiving that his practice had begun to 
attract the attention of the students, that many were anxious to 
know the principles on which it was conducted, that it had 
been partially mentioned in one periodical publication, and 
made the shbject of hasty and mistaken criticism^ in another, 
found Jiirnself compelled in some measure to become author, 
foreseeing, that if his practice were ushered into the world 
without being properly explained and supported, it would 
have to ^combat with many disadvantages, not only against a 
host of prejudices long established and of higli reputation, but 
might suffer likewise from the indiscretion of those who, from 
witnessing its success, had become its converts. 

In the* explanation, which has all the appeararjee of sincerity 
and candour,^nd is written in a style, plain, neat, perspicuous, 
and concise, he tells us that, like every physician in the com- 
mcnccmeiit of his professional pursuits, he was guided at first 
by the opinions which he had imbibed in the schools, by the 
sentiments of the authors whom he had chiefly consulted, and 
by the practice of others whom he had proposed to himself to 
follow; that subsequent information however, new discoveries, 
and the experience which he had acquired by personal inter- 
course witn the sick, had disposed him, as they must every 
one in similar circumstances, to make some change in his 
more caily opinions and practice. 

I’he manner in which he was first led to make this change 
with regard to the administration of purgatives we shall relate in 
nearly his own woids. “ In 1781, and for some years afterwards, 
a typhus fever of more tlian us^ial malignity was making its ra- 
vages among the inliabiiarits of I^eith and Edinburgh. As ac- 
coi cling to the prevalent theory of the time, one cause of this 
fever was the atony and spasm of the extreme vessels^ the re- 
medics prescribed were weak amimonials, and nauseating me- 
decincs in large doses. The state of the stomach and bowcli 
^lier the .exhibition of an emetic and purgative on the first ap- 
pioach of the attack was little regardea in the after pcricyds of 
the fever. An occasional stool was procured by a mild glyster, 
while a purgative medicine was given with extreme caution, 
apprehensions being entertained that the operations of the pur- 
gative would rivet the spasm of the extreme vessels, and in- 
’* ‘ ^ 
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crease debility, one of the supposed direct causes of death in 
fever.** 

Regulating his practice by these opinions, and by the general 
example of oiliers, he met, he informs us, with numerous di^ 
appointments; though so far from suspecting the truth of his 
theory or the nature of his remedies, he seems to have ascribed 
his want of success to rather an immoderate degree of circum- 
spection, 5 nd therefore resolving not to alter, but to act with 
more vigour on his plan, instead of the weak antimonial medi- 
cines that were usually exhibited in nauwseating doses, he had re- 
course to the calx antimonii nitrata of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
poeia of 3774* giive it in doses of from four to six grains, and or- 
dered thenuo berc^ieatcd thiee or four times at an interval of two 
hours, unless vomiting, sweating, or purging were previously 
excited. This practice, however, he appears to have'adopted 
with great caution, only in the last stage of the fever, and 
in the treatment of those patients of whose recovery he 
was exceedingly doubtful. His success here proved to be 
various in various individuals, a consequence that must have 
necessarily followed, either from a difference in the state of the 
patient, or a difference in the manner in which the, medicine 
happened to operate. Attending to its different modes of ope- 
ration, he regularly found that sweating and Vomiting never 
produced the effects he expected, but that his patients were al- 
ways relieved when the medicine chanced to operate as a pur- 
gative. 

Reflecting on this circumstance afterwards, it naturally oc- 
curred to him that purgatives of a more determinate effect than 
that of the calx antimonii nitrata, might be substituted with ad- 
vantage ; as calomel for instance, calomel and jalap, aloes, 
solutions of any mild neutral salt, infusions of senna, or the 
two last medicines conjoined ; the event of his future trials 
proved the justness of his conjecture, and he saw with pleasure 
that, by these substitutionr, he was enabled to relieve his patients 
without exposing them to the unnecessary debility that fol- 
lows as a consequence of vomiting, sweating, or the troublesome 
fatigue tlidi is often occasioned^ by the ineffectual exhibition of 
glysters. 

"Led by this success to attend more particularly to the healthy 
and moimid functions of the alimentary canal, and seeing that 
almost every disorder of the stomach and bowels greatly affects 
the system at large, and that in proportion to the degree and 
duration of these disorders the affection of the general habit is 
more or less serious and afflicting, he thought it an object of 
the first importance to ascertain accurately the symptoms by 
which the morbid action is indicated. To procure this neces- 
sary information he regularly examined the alvine discharges, 
and constantly found that when the fiEccs are evacuated less 
6 
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frequently than the age of the person requires, when they are 
indurated, when thejr colour is changed, and when they ac- 
quire a peculiar f<£tor, the disease of the organs is already begun, 
if not considerably advanced in its progress. 

From these facts, sufficiently established by repeated ohscr- 
vations, and from considering the influence of the stomach and 
the intestines over the system, he was naturally led to obviate 
these symptoms of their morbid actiofl whenever they occurred; 
and meeting with such not only in typhus, but in scarlatftia, in 
marasmus, in chorea sancti viti, in chlorosis, and in haemateme- 
sis, he thought he was warranted to administer purgatives in 
these also, and if not with the hopes of curing the disease, at 
least with the hopes of alleviating their symptoms by removing 
one of the pauses that aggravated them. "?he consequences 
here were beyond his expectation. Instead of m?rely alle- 
viating the symptoms he cured the diseases ; and established 
another fact, that constipation, which generally accompanies 
and aggravates the other symptoms of, typhus, is itself the im- 
mediate and principal cause of many diseases peculiar to chil- 
dren and young people. 

He has further remarked that many symptoms, which, in 
mature age and decline of life, are attributed to previous irre- 
gularities, to idiosyncrasy and hereditary disposition, to disease 
and approaclTIng old age, arise from constipation of the 
bowels, or arc intimately connected with it. And, as a partial 
confirmation of what he asserts, he has given in the appendix 
a few cases of chronic diseases and hysteria ; acknowledging 
that at present he is nut prepared to give his sentiments at large 
on these subjects, but may perhaps offer to the world a future 
publication, though his professional applications do not permit 
him to come under a positive obligation to do so. 

We regret much that any avocations should necessarily pre- 
vent him from prosecuting a subject of so much importance, 
and of such general utility to the profession and the public at 
large. From his long experience, and the specimen he has 
given of patience, acuteness, accurate discrimination, and 
giiaided circumspection, in collecting facts, in drawing con- 
clusions, and establishing the principles on which the diseases 
to which he has here directed his attention ought to be treated, 
we may venture to predict a favourable reception to aij^ future 
publication from his hands ; and w^c seriously hope that a farther 
addition to his own reputation, with the gratitude of those who 
labour themselves, or have friends and relatives labouring under 
any of the complaints which he can alleviate, if not remove, 
will operate powerfully as an inducement to accomplish the 
work which he has suggested. 

Though we doubt not the justness of the remark with regard 
to diseases in niatuie age and the decline of litie, and be hilly 
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convinced that he would not hazard a conjecture rashly; yet 
we cannot help saying that in these cases we should v^ish to see 
bis own application of his general principles, an object cer* 
tainly of the greatest importance to the young practitioner, who 
may afterwards reduce these principles to practice. For our'^ 
Author must be conscious, and in his appendix he shows he 
has been conscious, that the application of general principles, 
restricted arid modified according to circumstances, requires a 
degree of skill, experience, and observation, that falls to the 
lot of very few ; else why these particular details of cases, 
and why these repeated warnings in his book, that he is not 
responsible for the effects of purgative medicines except in the 
cases which he hasonentioned, and when they are administered 
under the limitations and restrictions that he has pointed out ? 
Like many others he must have witnessed the incalculable mis- 
chief arising not from the ignorance of the disease, nor the ig- 
norance of the remedy, but from the ignorance of peculiar 
circumstances that arc frequently overlooked. The general 
case must have sliades of variety in every individual, from the 
difference of age, sex, constitution ; from idiosyncrasy, pre- 
vious habits, and many other causes ; and as these 'yarietie?, 
wherever they affect the functions of the system, must not be 
despised by the medical practitioner, but require,* on the con- 
trary, the closest observation, with the greatest skill and most 
guarded circumspection in varying the remedies, or in varying 
ihe mode of administering them to the patient ; we say it 
again, it becomes a matter of the utmost consequence to the 
young physician, to see the general rules of his art reduced 
into practice, and to know how to estimate the effects and ten- 
dency of anomalous symptoms, which can never fall under a 
general description. But this object can never be attained but 
by exhibiting the practice in detail, as our author has done in 
all the cases of which he has professedly treated at large. 
As to the plan of his work it is admirable, and, in our opinion, 
should be adopted by every writer on the practice of pliysic. 
The several diseases, of which he has treated, are in the first 
place accurately defined, and a* general account at the same 
time given of the manner in wdiich the symptoms were alle- 
viated or eiuircly removed. To each disease a separate chapter 
is allottedf and in the same order in which tliC diseases follow 
in the book. The cases by which his reasoning is supported, 
and in which his practice is exhibited in detail, follow one ano- 
ther ii\ the appendix; first the different cases of typhus, then 
of scarlatina, then of marasmus, am! soon: while, not to in- 
terrupt the general narrative, or to distract the readers atten- 
tion in perusing the cases, ail ilie medicines to which he refers 
are enumerated in two separate tables, each consisting of two 
distinct columns. In the first table the old names are arranged 
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aTphabctlcally, with the new names in the parallel column ; 
and in tfie second tho^ new names are arranged alphabetically, 
with tlie old names in a parallel column. 

From the cases alone it evidently appears, that our author 
aims at something more than a mere evacuation of the intes^ 
tines. For aficr repeated and copious discharges, he pursues 
his plan till the fai^ccs assume a natural colour, odour, and con- 
sistency, and until they be discharged at the stated pc/iods, 
and in what he conceives to be the natural quantity. The pe- 
culiarities of his practice are here so singular, and so strikingly 
obvious, that we need not be surprized if they excited the 
wonder of the students and even attracted the notice of the 
public. For though purgative medicines have occasiqnally 
been administered by other physicians in cases of typhus, scar- 
latina, and marasmus, they had never been administered, so far 
at least as our iniormation enables us to go, upon these princi* 
pies. Constinarion having generally been considered as rather 
the elTect than the cause of disease, and consequently a secon- 
dary object of attention, few ever thought of directing their 
practice towards it as a principal ; or ever imagined that by 
steadily persevering to remove an efiFect, they at last might re- 
move the cause that produced it. In these respects*our author's 
opinions and-psacticc are new even in typhus, scarlatina, and 
marasmus ; and that they are new with regard to chorea, chlo- 
rosis, and hi'ematemcsis, can hardly be questioned. 

The mere logician, accustomed to derive his knowledge of 
nature through the medium of language, may indeed won- 
der how removing the effect should have any influence 
whatever on the cause ; but those accustomed to investigate the 
phenomena of the animal system can easily account for it* 
The effect of one disease, they will soon recollect, may in its 
turn be the cause of another, and continue to disturb the differ- 
ent functions, wlieii the cause that produced It has ceased to 
operate ; or the iiiC.ience of cause and effect may be reciprocal, 
and heces of unusual factor and colour, which are the conse- 
quences of a morbid action, may irritate the viscera, and co- 
operate with their cause in aggravating the symptoms. It must 
be obvious that the removal of such irritating feces will in 
some measure alleviate the complaint. But as such feces can* 
not be removed by puigative medicines without changlTtg the 
action of the viscera ; and as that action must be regularly in- 
dicated by the odour, the colour, the vjuantity, consistency, or 
by the periods of the alvine discharge, the physician who can 
render the discharge natural in all these respects, it must be 
evident, can so far restore the healthy and natural action of the 
viscera. Ojjtr author indeed, without pretending to restore this 
action, prolesses merely to show the utility of purgative medi- 
cines in certain diseases ; but the title of his book imperfectly 
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expresses what he has done. He has made it appear that hy 
the skilful management of purgatives the ^natural evacuations 
of the intestines may be restored ; that this restoration implies 
the restoration of the natural functions ; that more numerous 
and various diseases than medical practitioners have hitherto 
conceived, derive either their origin or support from the mor- 
bid action of the stomach and intestines ; and may therefore be 
alleviated or entirely rcnibvcd by a cautious and decided ad- 
ministration of purgatives. 

From these facts, which he has discovered in the course of a 
long and extensive practice, and which he has authenticated by 
the most clear and unexceptionable evidence, not only of the 
records of the Royal Infirmary, and of the stuflcnts who daily 
attend his ^public* prescriptions, but of several practitioners of 
distinguished eminence, who, adopting his plan in the treat- 
ment of their patients, have repeatedly witnessed the Accuracy 
and soundness of his observations, he leaves others to reason, 
and draw conclusions as /.hey please about the modus operandi 
of the medicines. He contents himself with having suffici- 
ently established the facts; and if these facts be sufficiently 
established, and we think they are upon the fairest principles 
of induction, it must necessarily follow that both theories 
and practice of physic ought in many respects to assume a new 
form, that several opinions which are now in fashion ought to 
be renounced, and tiiat many of the medicines that now swell 
the bulk of our pharmacopoeias, ought to be returned to their 
primitive obscurity, amid the general mass of animal, mineral, 
and vegetable substances. He has shewn, by the most incoii- 
icstible arguments, that the state of the bowels is not a secon- 
dary, but a primary, object in the cure of typhus, as well as in 
various other diseases which he has enumerated ; and from 
what he has shewn, it plainly appears that the success of Dr. 
Brnn’s practice in Scarlatina was not owing to his gargles, but 
his purgatives ; that tlie debility accompanying cynanche ma- 
ligna is more effectually and speedily removed by alvine eva- 
cuations than by bark and wine; that anthelmintics and tonics 
are not the medicines which are best calculated to relieve the 
system in a state of marasmus ; that the theories and practice 
hitherto adopted lespccting chorea, chlorosis and hecmatcmcsis, 
are foiinj^ed in error ; and that the old theory of Themison, 
concerning two states of the system, which have since been 
denominated the sthenic and the asthenic diatheses, a theory re- 
vived in modern times with few alterations as to the meaning, 
but immense difference as to the sounds in w^hich that is con- 
veyed, is a very unsafe and erroneous guide in medical practice, 
being hasty and rash in general distinctions, and never explicit, 
consistent, nor clear, in minute discrimination. « 

The adoption of theories from a few facts imperfectly under- 
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stood, or from what Bacon calls vague and vulgar experienice, 
has lung been the bane and the reproach of physic. The ex*> 
pcricncc on which sdch theories are founded is the daily stalking 
horse ot our sceptics ; or, if wc may venture to change the 
metaphor, is a hired witness that will swear to the truth of 
whatever is advanced. It has often furnished a pretence to 
quacks for establishing new systems of their own, and ac- 
quiring fortunes by the most dishonourable and unjustifiable 
means ; it has often brought ridicule upon the whole of the 
medical profession, and been made the ground*work for justi- 
fying those who can treat every thing in physic with contempt, 
excepting the fees. But difficult as it may be to establish on 
learned philosophical experience any general principles of 
medical practice, our author has shown that, Vith the assistance 
of a liberal education and professional zeal, with Sool obser- 
vation, Steady perseverance, discriminating accuracy, and de- 
liberate reflection, the theory is not impossible. Let those 
therefore of the medical profession,, if they wish to rescue 
their science from contempt, convince the world that they are 
not practising on the wavering and unstable principles of 
quacks, prosecute the plan which our author has marked out, 
or rather ^e plan marked out by Bacon, and which our author, 
to a certain extent, has endeavoured to execute. * 

We cendCRie with observing that few works have afforded us 
more pleasure and instruction in the perusal. Wc intended 
once to have given extracts from his different chapters, to shew 
his reasoning in particular cases, the clearness with which he 
establishes his facts, the candour with which he acknowledges 
his obligations for useful hints, and the gentlemanlike manner 
in which he has treated the opinions of others. But now, we 
recommend to our medical readers, who alone are interested, 
an attentive perusal of the whole work ; persuaded that they 
will find the same pleasure and instruction that we experienced. 

From these opinions which we have here expressed of his 
work, the author certainly cannot think we are disposed to in- 
dulge in trifling or captious criticism. But however much we 
were satisfied in general, and certainly we are more than ordi- 
narily pleased, we could not lillp remarking occasionally the 
carelessness of the printer, a few singularities in the expression, 
and as we imagined one or two errors in the reasoning,^ough 
not of importance sufficient to invalidate any of his conclu- 
sions. In page eleventh of his preface, where he speaks of 
most similar institutions” fie certainly meant most institutions 
of a similar kind. To give a state (p. 7.) we believe is rather 
an unusual expression — “ to put a value,” (39) if it be English, 
is not so common as to set a value. In page 89, where he 
speaks oftsubstances “ that are not eatable, as cinders, chiilk, 
sand, he must meant substances that are not eatables, or 
vjl. i. n 
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substances that are not digestible in the stomach. The follow- 
ing passage, in page 67, is rather obscure.^ “ The theory,’* he 
says, “ of the present day, differs from that of Sydenham, 
which although not very intelligible, may be as good as its 
substitute, and the only part of his practice that has fallen into 
disuse.** In another place, we forget where, those who arc 
affected by a disease, are called its victims, though they after- 
wards,rccQver from it. * 

What we conceive to be errors in reasoning, are in page 
II, where he says, “ I can hardly suppose that debility will en- 
sue from purgative medicines given under this limitation, we 
might as well expect it from emptying the urinary bladder.'* 
Surely not unless the urinary bladder is to be emptied like the 
intestines Jjy artificial stimulants, and in page 93, where he 
says “ the small quantity of blood which ought to be discharged 
monthly, cannot account for the great, and often for thfe sudden 
change from full health to the extreme weakness both of body 
and mind that takes placo in chlorosis.** We here would ob- 
serve that where all the functions are intimately connected, and 
any one of them completely interrupted, it must he impossible 
d priori to foresee the consequences. The system often 
suffers severely from the sudden stoppage of a liaencorrhoidal 
discharge ; the discharge from a small ulcer or issue. What 
may it not then suffer from the stoppage of a natufal ciischarge, 
a discharge that ought to be from the very nature of the consti- 
tution ! The loss of a small pin in a watch, puts often as 
complete a stop to its motions as if the main spring had been 
broken. 

These few errors, however, whicii may easily be corrected 
in the next edition, by no means affect the general merit of 
this excellent work, where wc likewise meet in every page with 
observations and reasonings which we cannot but admire. 

Art. VIII, The Morelands, Tales dins tr alive of the Simple 

and Sai prising. By R. C. Dallas, Esq, 4 vols. \^mo. 

\L IS, i)d, Longman & Co. 1806. 

FROM the favourable spe^-imens which liavc already ap- 
peared of Mr. Dallas’s talents in novel writing, the reader na- 
turally comes to the perusal of his work with an impression 
that hfii^^ill certainly meet with something not altogether con- 
temptible. Yet this impression will be in danger of being 
weakened by a view of his plan, which is rather tinctured with 
whim and affectation, so frequently the resort of the ignorant 
and unw'orthy as the only mode of procuring attention to their 
compositions. He presents us with two tales, of both of which 
the hero is a youn^ man of the name of Moreland. One of 
these is designed to illustrate tlw simple^ the other to* illustrate 
the surprising. In the first chapter of the former we find 
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Moreland, who is here made to speak for himself, a student at 
Oxford, where he; had been sent by Mis. Waller, a brewer’s 
widow, who is supposed to have taken him while a poor or-* 
phan under her protection, without ever giving him any ac- 
count of his parents. During his residence at Oxford, the 
widow dies without leaving him any provision, and he is per-* 
suaded by a friend of his, a misanthropical curate, to turn foot- 
man, as the only method by which he can possiblyi procure a 
maintenance. Both the curate and the student must be consi- 
dered as in a singular degree ignorant of the world, when they 
could find no situation for a person of education and talent 
better than tliat of a footman ; so that though this might do 
very well for the surprising, it is rather too str^ge for the simple. 
Extraordinary as the incident may be, however, tl»is chapter 
forms the commencement of both tales, but Mr. Dallas pro- 
ceeds in the first place with his illustration of the simple. 
Moreland leaves Oxford, and sets out for Devonshire with a 
letter of recommendation from his friend the curate to the 
vicar of Holcomb, near Exeter. The character of the vicar is 
that of a benevolent man who is apt to be overcome by sallies 
of anger; while, after the paroxysm is over, his sense of hav- 
ing done wrong obliges him to be doubly condescending. For- 
tV'- as it appeared, he happened to be pre- 
sent \vhile the vicar was somewhat ruffled, and soon after was 
recommended to an excellent situation in the house of a Mr. 
Jones ; but owing to a delay, occasioned by his mistaking the 
direction, he found that Mr. Jones had been previously pro- 
vided. He had time, however, to make observations respecting 
this family which rendered his disappointment particularly 
severe, and Mr. Jones, at the same time, found out that More- 
land’s education had been above his present prospects. In 
consequence of this he engages to befriend him. When More- 
land returned to the vicar with an account of his bad success, 
lie found him in excellent spirits. The paroxysm of rage to 
which Moreland was witness, had been occasioned by some in- 
civility which the vicar had received from Sir Nicholas Broke, 
a neighbour of his. Sir Nicholas had visited him and now all 
was forgotten. He informed Moreland that he was glad he 
had not succeeded with Mr. Jones, as he could now send him 
to Broke-Hall. Thither he accordingly went, and fous^ that 
Lady Broke was an ignorant pretender to fine taste. She had 
prepared a mask to be represented on Miss Broke’s birth day, 
in which Moreland was to have the part of Apollo. By hia 
skill in music, and reading with emotion, he secured Lady 
Broke’s favour, and was appointed her secretary. An accident 
about this time occasions a friendship between Moreland and 
young Jones. The consequence of which is that the latter 
confides to the former the history of his attachment to a Miss 

I! 2 
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N«vil, the dau^rhter of a gentleman in tlie neighbourhood* 
This lad)r» more through misfortune than any criminality on 
her party had been ruined by a man whom Mr. Jones had in- 
troduced as his friend. Miss Nevil had been exposed particu** 
larly through the means of l^dy Broke, whose malice on this 
occasion placed her chaiacter in the worst point of view* 
Moreland, however, having hopes of a pulpit by her interest^ 
continued «in her service, till the performance of the Mask 
brought about the incident which more immediately led to the 
catastrophe of the story. — Miss Broke, who was a libertine at 
sixteen, admired Apollo, and not being troubled with much 
modesty, found the way to his bed chamber before he himself 
bad entered it for^the night. She was observed, however, by 
her brotheSy and a fellow who was in the confidence of Sir 
Nicholas. Moreland had no sooner entered his chamj^er than 
he was followed by young Broke, who told him that his only 
chance of escape was in darkness, and immediately blew out 
the candle. Sir Nicholas and the fellow above mentioned, 
then entered, and the former fired a pistol which killed his son 
instead of the object of his intended vengeance. The report 
assembled the family and visitors. Moreland was ficcused of 
the murder of young Broke, and the seduction of ‘his sister, 
and to bis astonishment saw Miss Broke start frcup.his bed and 
rush out of the room. He was carried to prison, burthfe€xer- 
tions of his friends, together with some favourable circum- 
stances which appeared on his trial, secured his acquittal. This 
is followed by the discovery that he is the real owner of the 
Broke estate, and that his father had been secretly murdered by 
Sir Nicholas, who is seized and dies in prison. The whole 
concludes with the marriage of Moreland to Jones’s sister, and 
with that of Jones to Miss Nevil. — Several incidents that occur 
in the winding up of the tale, especially that of the secret mur- 
der, appear rather singular, when considered as illustrations of 
the simple. That there is no impossibility in these things must 
be admitted, but at the least we sliould suppose that they ought 
to be regarded as instances of tlie extraordinary and surprising. 
The last volume contains thp talc illustrative of the surprising^ 
where, in order perl>aps to render the contrast with the former 
story more striking, the author is made to speak in the third 
pcrsG#<«^The first chapter, as has been already mentioned, is 
the same in both. Tlie difference commences with the intro- 
duction of Moreland by the Vicar of Holcomb into the family 
of a Sir Robert Wallingford; the servant, who held the place 
before, having eloped with an heiress. Many will be apt to 
think this latter incident rather too common to be surprising. 
Here he actually assumes the livery, but is soon forced to leave 
the house, his master having discovered that a mutual attach- 
ment existed between him and his daugliter. la hii( flight ba 
1 
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meets a gipsey, who practises on his credulity so effectually* 
that he resigns himself to her guidance. She persuades him 
to dress himself as a female and accompany her, while she 
herself assumes the male habit and becomes Captain Godfrey. 
Moreland, under the name of Emma Godfrey, the captain’s 
daughter, proceeds with him to Wales. At an inn on the 
road he is surprised, on awaking uvthe morning, to see a lady 
at his bed side, combing her hair. This was the ckptain who 
had undergone another metamorphosis, and now became More- 
land’s mother. She insisted that he should get up and help 
her to dress, during which operation he discovered enough to 
convince him that his unknown friend was indeed a woman. 
Having carried Moreland to Wales she leftthim there under 
his disguise for some time, and after he had acquiAsd a smat- 
tering of the Welsh language, she returned as Captain God- 
frey, and conducted Moreland to a village in Sussex. Here 
they resided f^or some time and visited at different places, so 
that the fictitious Emma was often* brought into situations 
which occasioned her extreme embarrassment. add to her 
confusion, the captain, having occasion to be absent for a short 
time, pla^td her in a house where Matilda Wallingford, his 
late master’s daughter, happened to reside; so that he was al- 
iBOAt .ai-ways in company with his mistress without daring to 
avow himself, that being contrary to' the express injunctions of 
the captain. The captain, however, soon appeared, and, hav- 
ing made Moreland resume his proper dress, conducted him to 
Dorsetshire. On the way the captain enquires how Moreland 
would wish to be established in life, and at last engages to 
make him a peer of the realm, pointing out to him at the same 
time a noble mansion and estate which he was to be allowed 
for the support of his dignity. Moreland is in doubt whether 
he is mad or only dreaming, but on driving up to the mansion 
he soon learns that Captain Godfrey is the sister of Lord Ash- 
more, and his own mother. These events are certainly sur- 
prising and are accounted for by circumstances no less won- 
derful. Maria Belmont, Moreland’s mother, had byway of 
frolic in her youth been taught* several manly exercises, and 
was accustomed often to ride out with her brother in the habit 
of a man. She was seduced by a Sir Patrick Moreland whom 
she afterwards killed in a duel lor refusing to marry her> She 
soon was delivered of a son whom she left with the Mrs. 
Waller above mentioned. She then went to France in her 
dress of a.man, and entered the French service. She qujtted 
this and went with Commodore Anson on his voyage of disco- 
very. On her return, having done Lord Ashmore a service, 
she discovered herself to him. But as she was for some time 
doubtful how her son might be received by him she practised 
the strange stratagems already adverted to in order to keep hint 
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concealed till that could be ascertained. Lord Ashmore having 
agreed to adopt him, every thing is explained and the story con- 
cludes with his marriage to Miss Wallingford. 

The plan of making the same person the hero of these two 
stories seems much more fanciful than judicious. The cir- 
cumstance places the fiction in so glaring a light, that not only 
is the interest considcrab^* weakened, but sometimes a feeling 
excited ardounting almost to disgust. It is not easy to perceive 
the object or utility of such a mode of proceeding. The con- 
trast, if the author was determined to have a contrast, might 
have been equally well managed tliough the stories should be 
completely distinct, instead ot being run into one another in 
this strange and «^childish manner. But the irutli is, that the 
use of having any contrast at all is not very obvious. If 
the author had only presented us witli a simple and natural 
story, his work would have found contrasts in abundance from 
other hands, so that it was not requisite that he himself should 
enter the lists of extravagance. It is true there are a numerous 
class of novel readers who delight in being made to stare and 
wonder, and if the author's design was to catch the attention 
of such readers he has, like the unjust steward. far acted 
wisely. He has made himself friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, and will no doubt be received intcTtheir Jiawies. 
But to minister to ignorance and bad taste, though it may be 
attended with temporary advantage, is not the way cither to ac- 
quire or deserve a permanent reputation. In the simple^ it 
ought to be observed, Mr. Dallas does not include the dull and 
insipid; nor by the surprising does he mean such events as are 
beyond the limits of nature. This is so tar good, but when 
events mysterious and apparently unnatural are detailed, which, 
though perhaps capaide of some explanation, could not by any 
possibility liavc occurred in such a succession except in the 
fancy of the romance-writer, the whole is, as to any good pur- 
pose, on a footing with Jack the Giant-Killer, and other inge- 
nious performances of the same sort. The view given of hu- 
man nature is false, and the consequence must be, deception to 
the ignorant and disgust to the well informed. With regard to 
the last tale then, utility is out of the question, but even in point 
of amusement to the lovers of the wonderful, it cannot rank 
highiWieri compared witli other pieces of extravagance. The 
occurrences are related for the most part in too slight and ge- 
neral a way to excite much interest, and the author seems cer- 
tainly not to have intended that it should appear in so IWour- 
able a light as the other story. We almost thought at first that 
hitf^ntention was to expose the folly of this mode of writing-, 
but an attentive perusal of the tale did not warrant this conclu- 
sion. The first tale undoubtedly gains much in comparison 
with the other. . Though it contains several things properly 
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belonging to the surprising, yet upon the whole it is simple, 
natural, and well tqld. The author by making the hero Speak 
in the first person had a great advantage, as all the thoughts and 
motives to action could be thus completely disclosed without 
the smallest violation of probability. We have here a variety 
of natural sentiments, natural characters, and natural incidents'; 
.and, setting aside some opinions broyght fofward without much 
previous consideration ot the subjects to which they refer, the 
view presented of mankind is tolerably just. This tale, there- 
fore, is in no ordinary degree interesting and instructive. We 
can only regret that Mr. Dallas should have detracted so much 
from the value of his work on the whole, by an idle conceit 
unworthy ol his talents. , 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE* 

POLITICS.* 

Aut. 10. Txvn Letters ott the Commissariat ; •written to the Commis<* 
Stoners Mill tar If Inquirij. By Havilland Le Mesurier, 

Esq, Cimitnissary General to the Army late in Egypt and the Medi^ 
terranean, pp,ll3,2s. Stockdale. 

> There is no part of the public expenditure in this country, in 
which so many glaring abuses take place, and which so loudly calls 
for inquiry and reform as the civil department attached to our mili- 
tary establishment. At home and abroad, botli in its general con- 
cerns and its most minute detail, every new fact brought to light 
shews its management to be confused and perplexed beyond concep- 
tion, without any efficient provisions either to prevent peculations, 
or to bring them to light after they are committed^ At a period 
when public economy is so loudly demanded by the circumstances of 
the country, it is surely a lamentable consideration that so many 
millions have in the course of a few years been absorbed by the de- 
predations committed in one department, and that no security is yet 
provided against the same depredations being renewed. We have 
indeed seen a Committee of Military Inquiry appointed 5 but it was 
not to be expected that a Committee would be very active in ex- 
posing the abuses of an administration from which it derived its ap- 
pointment. The facts staled in the pamphlet before us, prove that 
the Committee bad too much business on hand to attend to some 
of the roost necessary regulations of the Army Expendituj^e. 

Mr. Le Mesurier had addressed a letter to the Oommis^ners of 
Military Inquiry, requesting their attention to the abuses which had 
hitherto prevailed in the Commissariat, and the necessity of adopt- 
ing u system by which some order might be introduced ipto the 
manner of conducting the^ provisioning of our armies on aptual ser- 
vice, and of rendering the accounts of the different Commissaries 
more subject to investigation, Mr. Jjq Mesurier did not come for- 
ward on this occasion as a mere speculative inquirer. He had during 
the last war, acted in some of the most difficult and important de« 
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partments of tLe Commissariat abroad^ imd had conducted hlmsetf 
in such a manner mt to call forth' the most nnqaalified approbation of 
the Generals and the Commissaries of Accounts^ and had only bjr 
his officious vigilance and regularity indurred the suspicion and dis- 
pleasure of certain CommissaHes^ Contractors^ and Bankers, who 
had reason to dread these qualities in a Commissary General. 

The plan which Mr. Le Mesurier proposed to the commissioners, 
and which he bad formerly carried into effect as far as bis authority 
went, with much benefit (o the military service, and much saving to 
the nation, was calculated to introduce much greater activity into 
every department of the commissariat, and to cause all aceounts to 
be strictly examined on the spot by proper officers, before the dis- 
tance of time and place should renaer the detection of abuses im^ 
possible. Amidst the confusion attending upon the* rapid move- 
ments of dtp army, the adoption of such a system might appear im- 
practicable, had not Mr. Le Mesurier, in the most difficulf circum<r 
stances, during the retreat of our army under General Walmoden, 
been enabled to have all his accounts regularly made up itoke a 
month; whereas his predecessors continued sending in their accounts 
for years afterwards. Such a confusion was indeed introduced, by 
these back-standing accounts, into the office of the Commissary of 
Accounts, that frequent excuses were obliged to be made to Mr. 
Le Mesurier for not examining those he so regularly trlinsmitted. 
As to ascertaining the truth of the accounts thus kept back for years, 
it was wholly out of the question, when the provinces in which thd 
contracts had been made were now in the hands of the enemy. For 
a more particular account of the abuses committed, and the reforms 
necessary, we must refer our reader to the pamphlet before us. 

The consequences of Mr. Le Mesurier’s vigilance and activity 
were such as might be expected under a corrupt system. The order 
and economy introduced into the several departments which he con- 
ducted seemed like a satire upon those intrusted to the commissaries 
of the old school. Sir Brooke Watson, the commissary general^ 
length openly quarrelled with him, and Mr. Le Mesurier was In 
consequence obliged to quit his department, in which the old order 
of things was immediately established. When the expedition under 
General Don was about to be sent to Hanover at present, it was ex- 
pedient to place at the head of the Commissariat of the array a per- 
son whose experience and knowledge of the country rendered him 
qualified to undertake such a charge in such critical circumstances. 
Mr. Le Mesurier was pointed out for this situation by his station in 
the Commissariat, as well as bis services when our troops were for- 
merly phKed in a most hazardous situation in the same country. His 
letter to the Commissioners of Military Inquiry was, however, 
brought forward pn this occasion, and after due deliberation the ap- 
pointment was given to another! Nor was this all. Mr* 
stood (text in rank- to Sir Brooke Watson, and in tlie usual course 
of promotion, had a right to succeed to the situation of Commissary 
General when it should become vacant. His unfortunate propensity 
to order, economy, and activity, however, again stood ujf in judg- 
ment against him ; and another person, a person from a subordinate 
situation, was named as successor to Sir Brooke Watson. Such 
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^wtre iht efficactotis measures adopted by the late administratiotii tta 
prevent such reformations in one department as might prove a satire 
tin the rest } and to check the efforts of officious spirits to bring to 
light what it was more convenient to cover up in eternal darkness! 
We trust that their successors in office will shew their disapprobation 
of such conduct by deeds as tiiey have so often done words ; 
end that they will redeem that pledge^ for a reformation of abuses 
which they have so long given the public. ^ , 

Although we cannot but deeply regret the unjustifiable treatmeut 
which Mr. Le Mesurier has met with, yet we are glad that he has 
had recourse to the means of making bis statements known to the 
public through the press. This is the proper mode of seeking 
redress in a country where public opinion is free, and where it for- 
tunately has SQ considerable an a<«cendant. We trast that other con- 
scientious men will not fail to imitate his example, and to render the 
public acrjuainted with those scenes of iniquity and disorder from 
which so many pernicious consequences have resulted, 

TllEOIOGY.* 

Art. 1 1. A Sermon preached to the Societi/ tcho suppo)i the Sunday 
Evening Lecture in the Old Jewry ^ on the Exnthig of Dec, 5, 1805, 
being the Hlay of General Thanksgiving for the Victory obtained by the 
British I'leet, in an Engagement off Cape Trafalgar, on the 2Ut 
Ocl, 1805.. By the Rev, John Edwards, 8ro. Is. Johnson. 
1805, 

In considering that the Sea is God*s, and he made it in re- 
viewing the advantages we derive from that element in common 
with other nations, and the superiority Providence has been pleased 
to allot to us over them in the unconquered valour of onr fleets, in 
estimating the importance of the late victory, and the loss of tha 
brave chief who triumphed ; and in recommending our seamen as 
the proper objects of remuneration and reverence, Mr. PMwards has 
delivered many just and pertinent seutiments, conveyed in language 
very animated and elegant. 

AiiT. 12, England expects evefyman to do his duty, A Sermon preached 
in the parish church of St, Lawrence ; before the Mayor and Corpora* 
tion of Southampton ( and published at their request ) on Thursday, 
Dec. .''u 1805, being the day appointed for a General Thanksgiving, 
By the Kcr. Thomas Meaus, M. A, Hector of St, Law^^ 
rence ; and Chaplain ff the Corporation, Si’o. Is. Law. 

Allhough wc cannot compliment this preacher on his Wti 
can bestow the higher praise of pious and devotional feelings, and of 
a correct and perspicuous idea of the duty of the people on days of 
public thanksgiving. He pays just tribute to the memory of Lord 
and to the bravery and humanity of Lord CoHingwood, 
w'hose conduct towards the wounded prisoners calls forth some sen- 
timents of peculiar warmth and honest zeal. As one principal ob- 
ject was tlm patriotic fund, tlie text was chosen with much judgment 
from Deut. xvi. 11. And thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 
God, thou, and the fatherless, and the widows that are among yoiiJ* 
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A»t. is. The Duty of Thanksgiving, a Sermon preached at Whitkirk 
near Leeds,, on Thursday, Dec. 5, 1 805, bejng the day, SfC, By 
S. Smallpage, M. a. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Whitkirk, S^c. Ato. Is. Longman. 1805. 

Many preachers of what are termed occasional sermons arc very 
apt to forget the occasion which called forth their abilities, and to 
direct the attention of their congregations to subjects that are foreign 
to the business of the day. Not so the author of this discourse, 
who explains in a succinct and sensible manner the duty of religious 
thanksgiving, before he points out the importance of the event 
which required it ; and which he displays in language appropriate to 
the feelings that ought to inspire every breast. 

Art. 14. a Sermon preached at the Great Synagogue,, Duke's Place, 
on the{44h Kislay ( A. M.J .'>56.5, answering to Thursday, Dee. 5, 
1805, being the day appointed, By the Rev. &ui,omon 

Hirschel, presiding Rabbi, (erroneously styled the High Priest J 
of the German Jews in /Amdon, Arranged and rendered into Eng-^ 
iish by a Iriend. 4to, ls*Sd. Richardsons. 180.5. 

Except a few interpretations of texts, peculiar in some measure to 
the Jews, we perceive nothing iu this sernaon that might not have 
done credit to any Christian pulpit •, and it is pleasing«»to And that 
those whose office more particularly leads them to direct the senti- 
ments of the Jews, display so much unaffected piety, loyalty, and 
good sense. The collection to the patriotic fund on this occasioti 
gave, we have been told, a most substantial proof that the Rabbi’s 
precepts were not neglected . 


POETRY. 

Art. 1.5. An Ode on the Victory and Deaih of Lord Viscount Nelson, 
off Trafalgar, Oct, 21, 1805. Svo. 2s. Boosey, 1805. 

This Ode has considerable merit : there is a mixture of the grand 
and the pathetic which may render it not improper for recitation. 
The “ Lines addressed to Lord Nelson after his Victory of the Nile,’^ 
which are appended to this Ode, are rather feeble, and occasionally 
prosaic. We cannot relish. 

So do I seek that fanf>e I wish to give, 

And with thy name desire my verse should live.” 

The request is unreasonable, and we are sorry to say so, for it is 
made by a Ijady. In the title page is a beautifully engraven profile 
of oiiwminortal hero. 

Art. i 6. Verses on the Death of Lord Nelson. 4to, 1^. Clarke. ' 

This writer’s strains have something like animation at first, but 
be forgets that even in a short poem there ought to a plan, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, as nearly consistent with each 
other as possible. We are not surprized, however, that the imagi^ 
nations of some of our poets have been confused by the brilliancy 
of the late victory. It soars beyond the common dreams of fiction, 
and we shall therefore conclude with our author’s prayer. 
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Almighty Powers, then grant our Country's prayer, 

O let her not (he lot of others share ; 

Sooner than bid her foreign rule obey^ 

Plunge her white cliffs beneath the roaring sea." 

Does this rhime indicate the country of the writer. 

Art. iC. Victor!/ in Tears or the Shade of Nelson. A Tribute to 
the ]\Iemori/ of that immortal Hero, iBho fell in the Battle of TrU" 
falf>ar, Oci. ill, \805. 2s. Gd. Murray. I8O6'. 

The author of this piece tells us that he considers this trifling 
effort but as the signal rocket to those of genius which will 

more adequately celebrate so great a hero, and so glorious a victory.*’ 
Not a few of these signal rockets have already been let off from 
various quarters; this one seems rather to be tilltd with phosphorous 
than gunpowder ; it emits a mild lambent flame, without flash to 
attract cair eyes, or crack to alarm our ears. 

NOVELS. 

Art. 17. a Winter in London; or Sketches of Fashion: ANtreeU 
% T. Sit nil. 3 rots. \2mo. ISi*. Gd. Phillips. I8O6. 

MR. SURR informs us, in his preface, that this work has been 
written ujftler a. conviction that the object of the reader who may ho- 
nour it with a perusal is amusement ; he must excuse us, however, 
for remarking that if he had written it under a hope that the reader's 
object was amusement, it would have been more to the purpose than 
this strange employment of the word conviction. But in either way, 
he has provided very ill for his reader’s aimisment, if we know any 
thing of what amusement means, as the whole of his fable consists 
of tho.se terrific, sentimental, and surprising incidents which are 
better calculated to excite painful than pleasurable sensations. His 
'' Sketches of Fashion” might, indeed, have formed an exception, 
had he touched its follies with ridicule 5 but in attempting to give a 
correct delineation of the manners and language of people of 
fashion, he unfortunately excites no emotion but disgust ; and the 
reader is tempted to lay aside the book with a hope that no such 
manners and language exist in real life. We must, notwitb<«tanding, 
do the author the justice to say that this mode of exposing vice and 
.folly is an error m judgnunt, very common with novel-writers ; 
that many individual parts of this, novel reflect credit on his talents; 
and that he discovers throughout the whole a love of what is ami- 
able and virtuous, and a just and heart-felt indignation against the 
vices which disgrace high life, if not in as great a degree as here re- 
presented, yet in a much greater than becomes the hono^ of the 
English name. We would also add, and as Mr. Surr is, we pre- 
auine, a young writer, he will not be the worse for attending to it, 
that the •> frequent introduction of real names, although with appro- 
priate compliments, is what, on the stage, would be considered as a 
clap-trap. As to the living characters whom he has delineated in 
another Y^ay, under fletitious names, we leave the matter to be can- 
iidered by themselves, or by any others whom they may have cboaen 
gs the guardians of their reputation. 
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Art. 18. The Saracen; or Matilda and Makk Adhtl^ a Crusade 
Romance, from the French of Madame Cvtlin, idth an historical 
introduction hy F. Miciiaui>, the French Editor, 4* voh, l2fno, 
18«, Dutton. 1806. 

When Richard C<n/r de Lion, who conducted the Christian armies 
at tliQ close of the third crusade^ found that all his eftbrts were ren- 
dered useless by the diss^isious between the different Christian 
commanders^, he concluded a truce with Saladin. It was proposed 
that Malek Adhel^ Saladin's brother^ should marry a sister of Ri- 
chard^ and that they should together hold the sovereignty of Jeru- 
salem. This scheme was rendered abortive by the scruples of the 
parties themselves, who were firmly attached to their respective 
tenets. Upon this incident the present romance is founded. Ma- 
tilda, Richard's sis1!er^ follows him to the holy land with a view to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem previous to her taking the veil. 
She is taken on her passage by some vessels commanded by Malek 
Adhel, who treats her with the highest distinction. According to 
immemorial rule and custom they become enamoured of each other ; 
but neither can yield on thb point cf religion. After encountering 
many difficulties from a variety of causes, in due form and method, 
Malek Adhel is killed by the treachery of Lusignan, the deposed 
king of Jerusalem, and Matilda buries herself in a ponvent ou 
Mount Carmel. I'his romance, like most othersi contuins many 
improbable, it might be said impossible, adventures and exploits, 
and much unnatural language and mummery. The Archbishop of 
Tyre by his eloquence atchieved w'onderful things; but the author 
ought not to have given bis speeches, because the means appear 
most glaringly inadequate to the effect supposed to be produced. 
Something, however, may be said on the other side. The author 
has exhibited a number of incidents and situations well calculated to 
excite interest, and rivet attention. Wub the exception of a few 
instances, the manner's of the times have been displayed in a very 
correct and able manner. 

Aut. 19. Virtue and Pice, A Novel, By W. H. R.wnek, in 
^xoU.l^mo,^, Ostell. 

The characteristic of this Novel is insipidity The author seems 
to have had no idea beyond jnmbling together a number of common 
place incidents. The characters and their views are mere indistinct 
shadows ; and the fiatness of tho matter corresponds with the half- 
fmi.shed nature of the characters. It would be proper in the author, 
when he next writes about men and women, to make them speak 
add ac^ike human creatures. 


drabia. 

Aut. 22. The School for Friends, a Comedy in fixe Acts, By MiSi 
iCHAMRERs. Barker & Son. 1806. -pp. 88. ^s,‘6d. 

To say that th s piece has met with considerable success can af- 
ford bdt a very imp^ect test of its merits, when wb consider the 
circumstances on whidh the success of plays in these times chiefiy 
depends. To have suited her piece to the taste of players is, how- 
e\’er, no small test both of the ingeiraity and dhcretidn of the an- 
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tliore.S 9 , at a period when both the plot and the diakgue must ha 
diligentljr accommodated to the caprice of these dUcrlcninating ladies 
and gentlemen. The 'plot of *'The School for Friends " turns on 
the misconduct of an extravagant young man of quality who by 
gaining has ruined his fortune, and been reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of submitting to be kept by an old dowager to whom he 
had lost half his estate at play. In the meantime his wife, a very 
virtuous woman, is wholly abandoned 4>y himi and reduced to the 
severest distress. At the conclusion of the play, however, every 
thing is put perfectly to rights : the old dowager is exposed to in- 
famy, and compelled to give up her claim on the estate, from the 
risque of a prosecution for forgery : the gamester is reclaimed, made 
heartily ashamed of his faults, and reconciled to his wife by mcana 
of an honourable friend who had found her in distress, and preferred 
restoring her to her husband to an attempt upo6 her honour. To 
crown the whole, an uncle of her side, just returned from the West 
Indies, nihkes her a present of sixty thousand pounds s and an uncle 
of his side promises them a further provision. The honourable friend 
is rewarded with the hand of an innocent girl, the grand-daughter of 
the old dowager^ and a faithful waiting-maid is given in marriage 
to an upright serviceable quaker. These with the usual appendagea 
of landlords, waiters, servants, 5rc. make up the personages of the 
drama. The piece is not less interesting than any of those to which 
we are generally accustomed : and when we say that there is nothing 
new or striking throughout, we only apply to it a general character- 
istic of the plays of the times. What strikes us as more particularly 
faulty is the uncommonly bad adaptation of the character of the lady 
in distress to Mrs. Jordan who represents it. Any one who is ac« 
quainted with this performer's mode of acting may conceive hovr 
absurdly suited she must appear in a character into which not even 
an attempt at humour is introduced ; where she never opens her 
mouth but to sport a long unwieldy sentiment, a pious ejaculation, 
an expression of the heartfelt comforts of unshaken virtue and the 
Christian religion 1 We do not indeed blame the authoress for this 
strange allotment of character: she durst not remonstrate. Mrs. 
Jordan, however, e innot plead the excuse of inferior performers-— 
that an ill-adapted character was forced upon her : but this is not 
the only occasion on which we have seen this actress, so inimitable 
in her own cast of characters, attempt parts in which nothing but 
tiie general favour entertained towards l>er could make her be tole- 
rated. 


MISCELLANIES. 

AiiT. 21, A PrcHminarif View of the Establishment of the Honditrable 
East India Corn pan If tii Hertfordshire, for the Education of Young 
Persons appointed to the Civil Service in India,. East India College. 
180(). pp, 15. 4/0. 

The policy of this institution, as a national concern, can only be 
judged of after a view' of all tiie relations by which our Indian 
pire is united with Great Britain. Into this we have therefore no 
intention at present to enter. One thing may be said, that without 
any doubt tlie East India Company saw abundant reason to wislr 
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that the persons who entered into its service were furnished with 
better qualifications. The whole kingdom is pretty well acquainted 
with the wretched acquirements of the greater part of those who 
have hitherto been sent to figure in those regions *, and has had suf- 
ficient experience of the unworthiness by which they have been 
distinguished amid their wealthy after they have returned to their 
country. 

There is no doubt great weight too in the consideration here 
stated as the grand motive of the undertaking, that the Company’s 
servants now have to discharge the office, not of factors and com- 
mercial agents, but of all the different functionaries of the govern- 
ment of a great empire. Whether any education can render a go- 
veirnment of such a description good, is another question. • It is, 
however, reasonable to conclude that human nature will suffer less 
IB the hands of well instructed than of ignorant m&n ; though it 
may be doubted whether one- fifth part of those who will be em- 
ployed in the government of India, will ever go near this college. 

The plan of education here sketched out is sufficiently obvious. 
However it is not unworthy of praise. If the practical execution is 
vigilant and skilful, many important requisites for discharging the 
dinerent functions of life may be acquired. This preliminary view 
describes the general objects in the following manner : 

This plan comprehends two institutions : a school/yito which 
boys may be admitted at an early age ; and a college, for the recep- 
tion of students at the age of fifteen, to remain till they are eighteen; 
or till they are sent by the Court of Directors to their respective 
destinations. 

In the school, the pupils will be taught the elements of general 
learning, and such other accomplishments as are the usual objects of 
instruction in the larger seminaries of this conn try. Kspecial at- 
tention will be paid also to such parts of education as may serve to 
qualify them for public business, end for the higher departments of 
commercial life. 

“ In the college, the students will be instructed, l\v courses of 
lectures, upon a plan similar to that adopted in the universities : and 
as it is designed that the school should be introductory to the col- 
Icge, those who shall have passed through both institutions will en- 
joy the advantage of an uniform system of education, begun in 
early youth, and continued to their departure for the duties of their 
public stations. , 

** After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in 
general, it is further intended to furnish them with the means of 
instruction in the element.s of Oriental literature. For this purpose 
they w^fTnol only be taught the rudiments of the Asiatic languages, 
more especially the Arabic and Persian ; but be made acquainted 
with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of 
the east : and as the study of law and political economy to form 
an essential part in* the general system of education, it will be rcr 
qpired that, in the lectures upon these subjects, particular attention 
be given to the explanatioil of the political and commercial^ relations 
iubsisting between India and Great Britain. 

Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with pe^ 
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culiar advantage in this country, it is not to be expected that any 
Very great portion of their time can be allotted to the acquiring a 
knowledge of the SEvaiiAL languages of the east ; but it is presa- 
xned that the main object of the institution will be attained, if the 
students be well grounded in the rudiments of the two languages 
already specified ; and that, on their leaving the College, such in* 
structions be given them as may enable them to prosecute thcic 
Oriental studies during their passage to Ijidia.’* 

' The business of the college is to be divided into five parts, 

1. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; two professors. 

*2, (classical and polite Literature ; two professors. 

3. History of Political Economy ; one professor. 

4. General Polity and the Laws of England ; one professor. 

5. Oriental Literature ; one professor. 

Over these ^presides a person in the office ot*Pri^ci^al, whose 
d\Uy, besides, it is, to superintend the moral and religious conduct 
of the students, to instruct them in the principles of ethics and 
natural tlieology ; and in the evidences, doctrines and duties of 
revealed religion, la conjunction also with such of the other pro- 
fessors as are in holy orders, it will be fiis business to officiate in 
the college chapel in all the duties of a minister of the established 
church. 

Tiie lectures of the piofessors are thus farther described; 

* I. Oriental Literutuie, 

** 1. Practical instruction in the rudiments of the Oriental Ian* 
guages, more especially the Arabic and Persian, 

** 2, A course of lectures to illustrate the history, customs, and 
manners of the people of India. 

Mathematics and Katitral Phihsopfijf, 

1. A course of practical instruction, in the elements of Euclid, 
algebra, and trigonometry ; on the most useful properties of the 
conic .sections, the nature of logarithms, and the principles of 
fluxions. 

“ 2. A course of lectures on the four branches of natural philo- 
sophy j mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy ; illustrated 
by occasional experiments ; and, if it should be thought necessary 
or proper, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton will form a part of 
this course. 

It is here of importance to observe, that the more abstruse 
parts of pure mathematics will be latterly excluded from these lec- 
tures,* as altogether inconsistent with the object of the institution. 
The mathematical lectures will be made entirely subservient to the 
purposes of natural philosophy. The lectures in natural philosoj)hy 
will have for their scope and end, the arts and objects of common 
life: and to render this department of these lectures more exten- 
sively useful, as soon as a proper collection of specimens shall be 
procured, it, is intended to give the students some elementary in- 
structions in chemistry, mineralogy, and natural history. 

* We should like in that case to know how it is proposed to render the 
Principia of l?ir Isaac Newton intelligible, for which an acquaintance with : 
the highest branches of mathematics is neoessary. f Reviewer. . 
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3. Clamcal and General literature, 

1. A course of lectures to explain the ancient writers of Rome 
. end Greece, more particularly the historians and orators. 

** A course of lectures on the arts of reasoning and composition $ 
and on such other subjects as are generally understooci by the 
Belles Lettres/' 

These lectures will be altogether plain and practical. Peculiar 
care will be taken to make the students well acquainted with the 
English language, and with the merits of its most approved writers. 
They will exercised also in every species of composition appro* 
priate to their future occupations. 

4. Law, History, and Political Economy, 

** A course of lectures on general history, and on the history and 
•tatistics of the modern nations of Europe. 

** 2. A^course of lectures on Political Economy. » 

** 3, A course of lectures on general polity, on the laws of Eng* 
land, and principles of the Briti^ constitution." ' 

It would be very wrong in us to omit observing that to the college 
will be attached a French master, a drawing master, a fencing mas- 
ter, and other proper instructors,** by which we suppose must be 
meant, dancing masters, riding masters, music masters, &c. 

We cannot help expressing an opinion that amid all this instruc- 
tion, there is one science which is altogether omitted ,<* though it is 
the only sure foundation of several of the rest. WhalVe mean is 
the science of human nature, the philosophy of the human mind ; 
the most important of all the branches of science, even for the prac- 
tical business of life •, and the proper and legitimate introduction to 
the studies of law and politics. We regret to find that in many 
parts of Europe the value of this branch of knowledge is much bet- 
ter understood than ui England, though the most instructive works 
in the science are to be found in the English language. 

Art, 2?. Commercial Pliraseoh^^' i / in French and English : selected 
from " Le Nigociant Universci,' By William Kkeg an. pp, 
216 , 12mo. 3s, 6d, Vernorand Hoo i. 1805. 

This performance is not calculated for the use of a very large 
class of purchasers. It teaches nothing in regard to commerce, but 
the correspondent phrases of business in English and French. It 
resembles those collections of phrases at the end of many French 
and English grammars, fur teaching learners the common forms of 
address, compliment, &c. in th*e French language. The book will, 
no doubt, be found useful for the purpose to which the author des- 
tined it, tlie assistance of clerks, &c. in acquiring the faculty of 
writing French commercial letters. But it might very easily have 
been rendered a much better assistant. In point of quantity there 
is no room for complaint, though many phrases much more likely to 
pii^zle a novice than many given us, are omitted. However any 
4>ne*fuily acquainted with all which are here, will not often bo at a 
loss. The order and arrangement of the work is the strangest cir- 
cumstanco of the whole. The phrases are tossed together in a 
manner which is truly amusing. Perhaps from the begihniog to the 
end of the book two are not found together which have any con- 
section. 
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Art. I. An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles ef Taste, By 
Richard Pavn£ Knight. %vo, 495. %s. 6 d. London, 

1805. Payne. 

TASTE is one of those subjects on whiclj much has been 
written, and that plausibly too, without giving mueb^in forma- 
tion. T^is author expresses so much contempt for monthly 
critics, that we have no doubt he would hold it highly pre- 
sumptuous in us to rank his performance in that class. His 
pretensions are so high tliat we are timid, and dare not pro- 
nounce so bold a sentence. But we will venture to point out 
what he has done and what he has not done, and then our 
readers will possibly be in a situation to pronounce a sentence 
for themsdves. 

This is denominated an analytical inquiry. Analysis may 
be applied to taste in two ways. It may be applied either, 
first, to the Faculty of Taste; or secondly, to the Objects ot 
Taste. It is applied to the first when we inquire whether tlie 
pleasures and perceptiogs of taste are derived from one faculty 
of our minds, or from several ; and wheilier from an original 
faculty, destined to that purpose, as the sense of hearing is 
destined to the perception of sounds ; or from some faculty or 
faculties of our minds, which at the same time are destined for 
other purposes, as the imagination, judgement, &c. Analysis 
is applied to taste after the second mode, when we search into 
the qualities in objects which are agreeable to taste, and endea- 
vuur to trace them up to their most general expression. 

These two inquiries are very distinct. But our author 
seems not to have been at all aware of the difference. He 
therefore in the course of his work perpetually confounding 
them together; and hence arises not a little' of that imperfec- 
tion and want of distinctness which appear in most par^^s of 
the book. 

He begins with a long introduction, containing what he calls 
a sceptical view of the subject. This appears to us to be mere 
trifling. We shall tell why we think so ; aend then others will 
•be able to estimate the justness of our opinion. This sceptical 
view, is neither more nor less than the hacknied enumeration of 
the varying and discordant judgements of mankind inspecting 
robjects of taste. If Mr. Knight or any of his admirers will 
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point out to us one single use of this enumeration, we will re- 
tract our censure^ and allow them to aralv to it any epithet of 
condemnatipn w^ch they please. But ir it appear to the pub- 
lic that they fail to do this, the public will think with us that 
such an introduction is a very foolish bemnning to a philoso- 
phicd iind ahllytical inquiiy. It is pr^ably an imitation of 
Mr. Hume*s affected sceptical doubts^ and sceptical solution of 
those doi^ts. The author shews us that he had been dabbling 
in Mr. Hume’s scepticism for this introduction, as he quotes 
that writer for the purposes of his sceptical view, without, 
however, understanding him. After telling us how widely 
men differ in regard to meir opinions of female beauty, he adds : 
•• It was, prob^ly, from observing this marked difference and 
even difect opposition of tastes, in matters which affect the 
primary and innate sentiments of man, that an acute^ and inge- 
nious sceptic has ventured to assert, that all beauty is merely 
ideal and imaginary, and not in any case an inherent quality in 
external objects. “ Beauty,” says Mr. Hume, “ is no quality 
in things themselves ; it exists merely in the mind which con- 
templates them,” &c. Now who that is acquainted with Mr. 
Hume’s philosophy, knows not that he arrived at .this opinion, 
not by observing the different tastes of men ifi regard to 
female beauty or any other beauty; but in following out the 
theory of Mr. Locke, ** that no secondary qualities reside in 
bodies, but only in the mind which perceives them ; that there 
is no heat in the fire, and no smell in the rose,” &c. 

After finishing this introduction, the author divides his ana- 
lytical inquiry into three parts ; namely, i. Sensation ; 2 . As- 
sociation of Ideas ; 3 . The Passions. As these titles refer alto- 

S [ether to the operations or modifications of the mind, it would 
rom them appear to have been his intention to confine himself 
to the first of the inquiries above mentioned, that which relates 
to the faculty or faculties of the mind concerned in wbat we 
denominate Taste. But the author seems not to have been sen- 


sible that there were two inquiries belonging to the sulnect ; 
and his reader must be pretty vigilant to find o»e> When lie is 
prosecuting the. one and when the other. This,' however, 
being his enumeration, it is to be understood as hfsidoetttM, 
that in Sensation, the Association of Ideas, and dhs Plsiionl, 
a full account is to be found of all the phenomMi saf taste. 
There is something new, to be sure, in this account Isf 
the next inquiry is whether there be any thing lailiiM or even 
ingenious. . ^ ; , , 

4. Under the first head he goes oVer the five stfifiies,,: Timte, 
Smell, Touch, Hearing, Sight, in separate chaftmi There 
are several cases in which the perceptions of sea^^nnd their 
attendant sensations, are so blended with the plea^ 

sures of taste, that it is not easily det«nrn;iicsS#P|i^ 
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•hould be referred to the one and how much to the other. It 
may be doubted whether iome of the feelings and perceptions 
which fall under the denomination of taste be not the offspring 
of pure sense* without the intervention of any other faculty j 
and so taste be partly mere sense, and by consequence not t 
simple, but a compound faculty. These are undoubtedly 
points of great importance towards a clear di 8 cernme 9 t of the 
nature of taste ; and an examination of the senses, in an inquiry 
concerning taste, seems only to be requisite or pertinent so far 
as it is directed to their elucidation. Are these points accu- 
rately determined in this book ? Is it clearly made out what 
part sense has in the feelings and ideas which we ascribe to 
taste ? Does ^it appear by sufficient evidence tliat senije comes 
in for a shaie in what we refer to that faculty ; or are the per» 
ceptions 3nd pleasures of taste all deducible iVom a different 
source ? We are sorry to answer that these inquiries are all 
left by Mr. Knight nearly in the state in which he found them. 
A great proportion of what he has written about the senses, has 
no connection whatever with his subject ; and, by that which is 
not altogether foreign to it, nothing of any importance is ex<^ 
plained. / 

He begins his observations on the sense of taste, for ex- 
ample, with an account of the bodily organ ; and favours us 
with a theory of the organ’s mode of action. The application 
to it of a sapid body, he says, ** produces a change hi the mode 
or degree of action in the nerves ; because the commencement 
of a new sensation is never from absolute inaction." It is 
thus, as our reader perceives* the opinidn of this author, that 
the nerves are in perpetual action in every sensitive being* 
from the first moment of sensation to the last, without any 

E ossible interval of inaction. We should be uncommonly 
appy to understand how he knows this. Had he informed us* 
we should not hive complained that the observation was totally 
foreign to his inquiry, which however it is. At present what 
he has given ns in place of a reason for this Opinion* is far 
from satisfying us. All the organic parts," says he, “ of 
animal bodies^ and many of those bf vegetables are irritable; 
and a certain degree of irritfttion is always kept up in the 
former by the acrimony of the blood, or by the necessary 
operation ofnltal warmth and motion." Because a certain de- 
gree of irrhartian, as he says, is always kept up in animal 
nerves, tbea»»^ always a eextain degree of action in them. 
How does thiirbappen ? What is this irritation p Or what.ris 
the conneotSm between it and the action of the nerves 7 Or is 
the irritation and the action of the nerves the same thing ? If 
that is not tiite author’s meaning, we should be happy had ^he 
^explained had he told us what this irritation is ; whenaa 

we might Ittve seen how it followed that if the nerves are in 0, 
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perpetual state of irritation, the commencement of a sensatiofi 
can never be from absolute inaction. If irritation is not the 
same with action this to us is Stygian darkness. But if they 
are the samCt what use for the word irritation at all ? It breeds 
only confusion. Would it not have been much better to have 
•said, ** all the organic ^aits of animal bodies are active, or 
•susceptijile of action [not irritabU:'] and a certain degree of 
action [not irritation‘\ is always kept up,’* &c. — But we have 
not yet done with this irritation. It is a most useful tool in the 
hands of Mr. Knight. It is the very engine of sensation, 
•• We know,” says he, “ that certain modes of irritation pro- 
duce sensations which are pleasant, and others, sensations 
which ye unpleasant ; and that there must be a certain degree 
it to produce either?” Now again wc ask what is this inita- 
lion which produces these eflFects ? It is very unphilosopbical 
to leave an affair of this magnitude unexplained. Is it action, 
or motion, or what is it ? And what is your proof of this ac- 
tion or motion ? All that we know is that nerves arc pecessary 
Co sensation, and that the nerve must communicate viththe 
.brain ; but what is the change produced in the nerve or brain we 
know not ; nor do we learn any thing whatever by hearing the 
aoundirn/tf/tt?»articulated; becauseweknownot what irritation is. 

It is pretty evident from this beginning what sort of a philo- 
sopher Mr. Knight is. He belongs to a numerous class. It is 
long since the rules of philosophising were fully explained, 
and most successfully exemplified ; yet how few do we now 
find who are sensible that they can never interpret nature by 
their conjectures ? Words are still the bane of philosophers ; 
and by tar the greater part of those who pretend to that name 
suppose, like Mr. Knight, that they are affording explanations 
of nature when they are only uttering sounds without a mean- 
ing. IrrkatiQp has long been a favourite term with speculators 
of this description. It is an occult quality ; and nothing is so 
useful to theiTr.as something of this sort. Occult qualities are 
so plastic in their nature that they may be shaped to almost 
every thing ; and so powerful that they may be made the cause 
of any cifiect. No wondcf they arc favourites with the philo- 
^ophefs j but it is somewhat surprizing that they should be re- 
ceived with such mighty friendship by the readers and bearers 
or'the philosophers. It might be expected that they would 
bestow their approbation upon information rather than upon 
spunds, But tbis expectation is wrong. It appears that they 
ase no, less fond of the sounds than the sound-makers. We 
find that the hiost hasty reputations are almost always raised 
upon works of tbis description, not upon those in which is 
;fuuai4 poly the simple interpretation of nature. 0f these the 
lovers are few, and they make their way to celebrity* 
degrees. 
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It is truly surprizing how ignorant of the philosophy of the 
senses this writer shews himself. ** It is evident,** says he^ 
** that neither the sensations, nor the ideas imprinted by them, 
have any resemblance to the objects or the qualities of objects 
which have produced them ; but that the connection between 
them, howsoever spontaneous and immediate it ihay seem, is 
merely habitual, and the result of experience and observation.’* 
It does not distinctly appear what he means by ** the iSeas im- 
printed by the sensations.** But if he has any meaning, the 
perceptions are probably what he thus denominates. Well ! he 
tells us that the sensations and perceptions have ho resemblance 
to the qualities of objects ; and this we very fully grant, as the 
one are operations of mind, and the other properties of matter, 
which we hold to be most remarkably different. Blit what 
says he ne^t ? That the connection between the sensations 
or perceptions and the qualities of matter is merely habitual, 
and the result of experience and observation.** Now what are 
we to understand by this ? That the senses give us no inti- 
mation of the qualities of external bodies by themselves or ori- 
ginally ; that the sensation and perception of hardness gives no 
intimation of a hard body ; the sensation and perception of 
greenness ot a green body ; but that it is only by experience 
* and observation wo find out any connection between them ? 
If he will shew us how the smallest experience respecting the 
qualities of matter, how the knowledge or conception of its 
existence can be acquired unless we suppose an immediate and 
necessary connection between our sensations and perceptions 
and the qualities perceived, w'C will reckon him the most saga- 
cious of all philosophers. 

I'he author is very fond of giving us new and profound 
theories. On the subject of hearing he tells us that “ many 
of those solid bodies, which are so susceptible of the vibrations 
of sound, such as glass and different kinds of metal^ are impe- 
netrable to air.** What then ? Why, on this solid foundation 
he rears the superstructure of a new fluid to account for Hear- 
ing. “ Wherefore,** says he, “ I suspect that sound is pro- 
duced by some finer fluid mixed with air; and pervading clas- 
tic, as light does transparent, bodies!’* 

The errors he commits are sometimes in matters exceedingly 
trifling. “ There arc,** says he, “ scarcely any human eyes 
of such extreme sensibility, unless in a morbid state, as to 
feel any ab'solute pain from colours composed of reflected rays: 
for unless the reflection be from the surface of a concave 
mirror, in which the rays are collected and condensed, the 
effect of light is necessarily weakened by being reflected.** Is 
Mr. Knigh^ignorapt of the amusement of mischievous boys in 
thrawing a must disagreeable reflection on one another's eyes, 
:| 0 t hy 4 concave, but a plaiu tnipor ? Has Ue iicvci expe- 
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Tteneed the p^ieful sensation arising from bright sunshine on 
the ground covered with snow ? Does he not know the fatal 
effects which often arise to vision from the reflection of the 
sun on extended deserts of sand in hot countries ? 

II. Let us attend him next in his investigation of taste, as it 
depends on “ The Association of ^ Ideas.’* Under this head he 
treats of i.“ Improved Perception, or Knowledge,” as he 
otherwise denominates it ; 2. Imagination;” and 3. “ Judge* 
snent.” As these are the different divisions of the inquiry res- 
pecting the “ Association of Ideas,” the intelligent reader will 
liaturally inquire whether Mr. Knight accounts Improved Per- 
ception, Imagination, and Judgment, only different modes or 
appearances of cthe “ Association of Ideas ?” \/e answer th^at 

it is really impossible for us to tell. We are strongly inclined 
to suppose that this is his opinion. But he has notf'expressed 
himself in such a manner as to enable us to make it clearly ap- 
pear whether it is so or not. A judgment may hence be formed 
of the precision and distinctness of this author’s ideas. 

In one view the meaning of the “lAssociation of Ideas” is 
very clearly defined : but when it is extended in some myste- 
rious way to all the relations between the concep^ii^ns of the 
mind* and to every mode of succession between its operations, 
it then partakes greatly of the nature of an occult quality, and 
hence becomes so useful in the hands of certain philosophers. 
It then appears of equal service in respect to the mind, as irri- 
tation was found do be in respect to the body. Thus “ Irrita- 
tion” and “ Association” are the two golden keys which open 
the palace of “ philosophy — 

'' Gtuls valet verbis tantum ; qui fingere laudes 
Pro mentis ejus possit, qui talia nobis 
Pectore parta suo, quaesitaque praemia liquit ? 

Deus ille fuit, Deus inclute Memmi, 

Qui princeps vitas rationem invenit earn, quae 
Nunc appellatur sapientia ; qiiique per artem 
Pluctibus e tantis vitam, tantisque tenebris. 

In tarn tranquillo, & tarn clara luce locavit,” 

The author having shewn how** improved perception” is ac- 
quired, by explaining the manner in which we correct the 
pure intimations of vision, for example, by those of our other 
senaes, and are enabled to judge of distance, and real figure 
and magnitude, merely by visible appearances ; he observes that 
this faculty^ as he stiles it, ** of improved perception,” goes 
on^ improving, and even, in some degree independently of 
the perfection ^ of the organs from which it is derived. 
Thus an old vintner, whose taste is blunted both by age 
and intemperance, will yet judge more accurately of the 
flavour of wines, than a^young man whose natural sense is the 
most exquisite. This fact, which really explains for him 
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nothing, our author brings forward without understanding it int 
the least degree* It js a mere abuse of language to call this 
faculty of the vintner’s perception. It is memory rather than 
sense. The signs of certain wines are certain flavours. The 
connection between the sign and the thing signified is to be 
learned in this case exactly as it is learned in others. By at- 
tending to the sign and imprinting it in his memory, a man, as 
often as he perceives the sign, may accurately call to tnind the 
thing signified* This is exactly the operation of the vintner. 
As far as the mere flavour is concerned, the young man has a 
much more accurate and distinci^as well as lively perception 
of it than the vintner ; and if it were capable of being des- 
cribed in langjuage, could much better describe it ; but having 
never accurately attended to it as a sign of a particular* kind of 
wine, or Imprinted in his memory this circumstance, he cannot 
tell, when he perceives the flavour, to what description of wine 
it belongs. Thus a cloud, rising in the horizon at sea, has 
exactly the same appearance to the landsman’s eye and to that 
of the experienced sailor. As far as perception goes they are 
entirely upon a level. But the sailor remembers that such a 
cloud has gfways been followed by a storm. He says he sees in 
it a storm ; and Mr. Knight would call this improved perception. 
But he sees no more than^ the other ; he only remembers that 
what he sees is a sign, and that a storm is the thing signified. 
We do not at present propose to analyze this operation of in- 
ferring one thing from another, but only to shew that it is not 
an operation of sense, and that our author has not understood 
it. 

After this he immediately adds ; ** all- refinement of taste, 
therefore, in the liberal arts, arises, in the first instance, from 
this faculty of improved perception.” Now what does this 
mean ? That all refinement of taste in the liberal arts arises, 
in the first instance, from the faculty of inferring from signs 
the things signified ? If this be not his meaning he has given 
us no clue to find it out. What then is the reason he advances 
for asserting that taste depends in this manner upon improved 
perception ? This reason, ** that painting, sculpture, music 
and poetry, are all, in their principles, as Aristotle has ob- 
served, imitative arts.” But how does it appear, that because 
they are imitative arts, therefore taste depends upon acquired 
perception ? He adduces not a syllable in proof ot illustra- 
tion of this curious position ; but immediately runs forward in 
a long d^ultory discourse on the imitative arts ; which proves 
nothing ; which is criticism, if it must have ar name ; but cer- 
tainly can be consider^ as no part of an Analytical Inquiry 
into the principles of Taste, unless Webb ** on the Beauties of 
painting and Poetry” must be considered as such. 

For the greater part of the opinions here delivered we muss 
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refer' to the work iteelf, but there is one criticism, when lie 
comes to talk of ryti^m and prosOdy, which we consider too 
carious not to be distinguished. He finds that there is no 
rythm o.r melody in the v^lank verse of Milton, who has left,” 
he says, “ more uncouth and unharmonious verses, than any 
other poet of enimence.”\ He proceeds at last to talk in the 
twie style of a consummlite judge, and with all that contempt 
for peoplt; who differ from him with which a great critic ought 
to be filled. “ 1 know,” says he, “ that there are critics who 
have pretended to discover refinements of melody in the most 
rugged anomalies of Milton, &c. But to such critics I have 
nothing to say. If they are serious and sincere, they are as 
extraordinary anomalies as any of those which they admire. 
Who wollld not suppose, from such disdain and confidence as 
this, that the author had every judicious and elegant* critic in 
the world on his side ; and only one or two distinguished for an 
affectation of singularity against him ? But what can be 
thought of such language when the fact is, that all the most 
distinguished critics have bestowed peculiar praise upon the 
structure of Milton*s verse ; that of all the living judges ot 
poetical excellence, there are few who do not join fh the same 
sentiment; and that haidly two names of eminence, and these 
not undistinguished for an affectation of singularity, can be 
produced on the opposite side ? Two of the critics most distin- 
guished both for judgement and feeling, and for their own emi- 
nence in the arts of composition, whom this or any other 
country has produced, are Mr, Addison and Dr. Beattie. I heir 
opinion of Milton's versification is no secret ; and these arc 
among the critics to whom Mr. Payne Knight is above 
having any thing to say!” There is another author whovse 
authority, from the high and just praises Mr. Knight bestows 
upon him in another place, one would have naturally supposed 
he would respect. Wi allude to Mr. Cowper, whose know- 
ledge of all 4hc ingredients of poetical excellence few will be 
disposed to call in question. We cannot tell in how many 
passages of his letters this superior poet speaks with enthu- 
siasm of the melody of Mikon’s verse. One passage is so 
Strongly and beautifully expressed, that we will quote it as a 
full answer to all that Mr. Knight has advanced on the subject 
of ftfosody, into which our limits will not permit us more par- 
ticularly to#mter,f “ I have been well entertained,” says he, 
in a letter to the Rev. William Unwin, N® 4, Vol. 3, “ with 
Johnson’s biography for which I thank you : with owe excep- 
tion* ani^that a winging one, I think he has acquitted himself 
with hti| Usual good sense and sufficiency. His treatment of 
MiltODiLls unmerciful to the last degree. He has belaboured 
that great poet’s character with the most industrious cruelty. 
As a man, he has Itardly left him the shadow of one good 
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quality* Churlishness in his private Iife» and a ranccfroua 
hatrea of every thing royal in his public, are the two colours 
with which he has smeared all the canvas. If he had any vir« 
tues they are not to be found in the doctor’s picture of him, 
and it t$ well for Milton, that some sourness in his temper is 
the only vice with which his memory has been charged ; it is 
evident that it his biographer could mive discovered more he 
would not have spared him. As a poet he has treated him with 
severity enough, and has plucked one or two of the most 
beautitui feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and trampled them 
under his great foot. He has passed sentence of condemnation 
upon Lycidas, and has taken occasion, from that charming 
poem, to expose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough) 
the childish prattlement of pastoral compositions, as ^f Lyci- 
das was the prototype and pattern of them all. The liveliness 
of the description, the sweetness of the numbers, the classical 
spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for nothing. I am 
convinced by the way that he has no ear for poetical numbers, 
or that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of 
Milton’s ; was there ever any thing so delightful as the music 
of the Paradise Lost ? It is like that of a fine organ ; has the 
fullest and deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness and 
elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and never 
equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doctor has little 
to say upon this copious theme, but talks something about the 
unfitness of the English language for blank-verse, and how 
apt it is, in the mouths of some readers, to degenerate into 
declamation ?” 

We have quoted this criticism entire on Johnson’s Life of 
Milton, because it is that author’s sentiments in regard to the 
poetry of Milton, and blank verse in general, that Mr. Knight 
seems to have expected to do himself honour by adopting. 
He quotes, with distinguished approbation, the following pas- 
sage of Johnson : “ the Paradise Lost is one of the books, 
which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up 
again. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We read 
Milton for instruction, retire harixsed and overburdened, and 
look elsewhere for recreation.” — “ Yet surely,” adds Mr. 
Knight, “ the first and most essential meiit of poetry is to be 
pleasing.” Therefore, in this author's good judgement,»the 
Paradise Lost, is devoid of the first and most rssem^ merit of 
poetry. But this is not all. The defect was not in Milton’s 
subject ; V for we feel no such lassitude or depression from,thc 
same subjects, when treated by Tasso or Vida.” Therefore^ 
Tasso and Vida were superior to Milton in the first and mo ft 
essential ir^rit of poetrv ! But his account of the cause of this 
great delect in Milton’s poetry is truly ingenious: it is the 
fault of his versification ! “ That very irregularity of the! 
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pauses^ which certain critics have so mujch commended, gives 
the character, of prose to his verse, and deprives it of all that 
£re and enthusiasm, &c.” In short, ** blank verse^ where,” 
says he, it is not stifiened and elevated by some peculiar dig* 
nity and elevation of subject^ as in , the more splendid parts of 
the Paradise Lost, requires so many inversions and. transposi- 
tions to keep it out of prose» as render it quite unsuitable to 
the entbtisiastic spirit and glowing simplicity of heroic narra- 
tive 1” But the master-piece of this ingenious criticism on the 
poetry of Milton is where he comes at last to the true and sur- 
prising discovery, that Milton is one of those writers in blank 
verse, ** who viewed nature through the medium of books, and 
wrote from the •head rather than the heart!”— We have no 
doubt thut with regard to those who may presume to differ from 
Mr. Knight in this opinion too, “ he has nothing \o say to 
them ; and that if they are serious and sincere, they are as ex- 
traordinary anomalies as any of those which they admire, and 
afford ample illustration of the proverb that there is no dis- 
puting concerning tastes.” When this is the case, we, 
monthly critics, the objects of Mr. Knight’s ineffable con- 
tempt, shall not have the arrogance to deliver an opipion. 

Mr. Knight’s criticisms have carried us, as they carry him- 
•elf, far away from his Inquiry. Let us return then to the se- 
cond division of this Part, The Imagination. What informa- 
tion does this afford with regard to taste ? Our author begins 
with some observations sufficiently common, respecting the 
association of ideas ; its effects on temper and disposition ; its 
connection with madness, idiocy, and several other states of 
W>ind. He then proceeds to the connection between the 
memory and this part of our constitution ; and remarks, what 
wy one' will think of denying, ** that in proportion to the vi- 
gour and extent of the retaining faculty ; and to the number 
end variety of images, with which observation, study, and ex- 
perience, nave enriched it, will the powers of association be 
iQiultiplicd, and their operations varied and extended.^’ All 
this only means, in plain English, that very little can be as- 
sociated, where there is very little to associate. After this 
follow some observations of equal importance respecting arti- 
ficial memory, and natural but regiiUted memory, with the 
dUvu^ion which these different kinds of memory make of cer- 
tain people, into prosers and prattlers. During this time we 
l^ye come to nothing which appears to have any connection 
with the subject of taste. At last, however, we arrive at a 
proposition which seems to have much in it : ** As all the plea- 
sures of intellect arise from the association of ideas, the more 
the materials of association are multiplied, the mo|^ will the 
sphere of these pleasures be enlarged.” If this be so, we have 
jqt to the fountain-bead. If from the association of ideas 
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all the pleasures of intellect, have no farther to search* 
The pleasures of ta^te must be found among them, or among 
the pleasures of sense, which Mr. K. has already discussed. 
We have only one slight complaint to make of our logical in- 
quirer : that he has left this important point without an atom 
of proof ; and we utterly disbelieve it. The latter part of the 
above sentence, however, which contains a proposition almost 
identical, he •proceeds to proi'e by a profusion of iini$trations 
drawn from natural objects, from social and moral, from the 
fine arts, and from picturesque^ which he explains at extra- 
ordinary length. In truth he is a mighty critic of pictures* 
In the course of these explanations he states the doctrine, 
“ that much *of the pleasure which we receive from painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, &c. arises from our associating 
other iddas with those immediately excited by them a doc- 
trine in some respects resembling that which is so exquisitely 
illustrated, in the charming and philosophical work of Mr* 
Alison, on the subject of taste ; a work which we regret to 
find is completely out of print, but of which we trust a second 
edition is only deferred till the elegant author bring his inqui- 
ries to a conclusion. 

On this principle he explains the effect of neatness, fresh- 
ness, lightness, symmetry, regularity, uniformity,, and propriety, 
the pleasure afforded by which is not simply a pleasure of 
the sense of seeing ; nor one received by the mind through the 
medium of painting” [as that, according to him, afforded by the 
picturesque.] ‘^But upon the same principle, as the association 
of ideas renders those qualities in visible objects which arc pe- 
culiarly appropriate to painting, peculiarly pleasing to those 
conversant in that art ; so likewise does it render those qualities 
which are peculiarly adapted to promote the comforts and en- 
joyments of social life, pleasing to the eye of civilized man.’* 
With this opinion we coincide, but certainly not from the 
proof adduced by this author. Female beauty was long age < 
explained, on principles nearly the same, by the author of 
Polymetis. But Mr. K. who frequently quotes authors from 
whom he dissents, very rarely ^quotes any with whom he 
agrees. Almost every thing else in the chapter are criticisms 
on the various arts, which prove nothing in regard to the prin- 
ciples of taste. And such is the information he communizates 
respecting the connection between the imagination and taste. 

Judgment is the last faculty he treats of under the head, * 

Association of Ideas.” — “ Judgment,” he says, •• is more 
properly the result of a faculty than a faculty itself ; it being 
the decision which reason draws from comparison.” Judg- 
ment then, according to him, is the result of the reasoning' 
faculty. We should like most vehemently to hear him define 
the reasoning faculty upon these premises. Wc have always > 
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before beard of reaion as the result of judgment, or a certain 
combinatioa of judgments; but never of judgment as the re- 
sult of reasoning. ** Reasoning/’ says t)r. Reid» ** is the 
process by which we pass from one juagmem to another which 
IS the consequence of it.” The most common books of logic 
might have taught Mr. Knight better. Dr. Watts tell us tliat, 
** when the mind has got*acquaintance with things by framing 
ideas of them, it proceeds to the next operation^ and that is, 
to compare these ideas together, and to join them by affirma- 
tion, or disjoin them by negation. This act of the mind is 
called Judgment*' Again, “ As the first work of the mind is 
perception, whereby our ideas are framed ; and the second is 
judgment, which ^'oins or disjoins our ideas and forms a propo- 
sition ; sc/the third operation of the mind is reasoning, which 
joins several propositions together,” &c. When Mr.* Knight 
therefore says, ** that judgment is the decision which reason 
draws from comparison,” he has either no meaning at all, and 
is entirely ignorant of the subject ; or he is using the words in 
a sense in which no other person uses them, and so abusing the 
language. 

** Reason,” he says, (and, by consequence, according to 
his doctrine, judgment) in the strict sense of the word, has 
little or nothing to do with taste; for taste depends upon feel- 
ing and sentiment.” If the latter part of this proposition be 
correct, the former is not. For if taste depend altogether 
upon feeling or sentiment, reason has not little or nothing, but 
absolutely nothing to do with it. However disconnected as 
by this doctrine taste entirely is with reason or judgment, Mr. 
ICnight furnishes us with a pretty long discourse under that 
head. It is devoted to the doctrine of poetical probability and 
a few collateral subjects. As we consider this another depart 
lure from the subject, we do not regard it as deserving any fur- 
ther notict^. A consequence, however, follows fromlhe doc- 
trine that ** taste depends upon feeling and sentiment” which 
must not be overlooked. The author certainly in some mea- 
sure, (in how great indeed does not appear,) ascribes taste to 
the association of ideas. Buu if it depends upon feeling and 
sentiment, the association of ideas must be resolvable into 
feeling and sentiment. This is a speculation which it would 
be wrrth his while to prosecute. In the hands of an author 
like him it could not, we think, fail to produce surprising dis- 
coveries. 

We have now come to the end of the inquiry respecting the 
association of ideas ; but we are certainly unable, from all wc 
have learned in it, to tell in what respects taste depends upon 
this part of our constitution, and in what it does not. ^ 

3. The last part of the work, entitled the Passions, is di- 
vided into three chapters ; the First, of the Sublime and Pa- 
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thctic ; the Second, of the Ridiculous ; and the Third, of 
Novelty. As far as these diflerent objects then are concernedt 
Caste, it would seeni, depends upon the Passions. 

“ The Passions, P says our author, “ considered either phy- 
sically as belonging to the constitution of the individual, or 
morally, as operating upon that of society, do not come 
within the scope of my present inquiry ; it being only by sym^ 
patky ihBi they are connected with subjects of taste; or that 
they produce in the mind any of those tender feelings which 
are called pathetic, or those exalted or enthusiastic sentiments 
which are called sublime.*' This Sympathy^ then, it is, with 
which we are to have to do in this Part, and which is to ac- 
count for the Sublime and P^hetic, for the Ridiculous and for 
Novelty. Will it not here be naturally supposed by our 
readers -that the author has accurately described what this sym^ 
pathy is, of which so much use is to be made P But no. This 
IS not his inode. Left vaguely, devoid of all explanation, it too 
has something in it of the nature of an occult quality ; and this 
is a circumstance which as usual renders it much more useful. 

He tells us that ** the pleasure which we receive from tragedy, 
and fron^^all pathetic or impassioned narratives, is owing to 
sympathy'' And this satisfies him. Taste, as far as it is con- 
nected with these objects, is thus fully explained ; and then 
he runs away as usual into some long criticisms with regard to 
those objects. But they must be easily satisfied indeed who 
take this as an explanation of taste in regard to the pathetic and 
sublime. Sympathy operates where taste has no concern. 
We sympathize with the poor man our neighbour, who has 
lost his wife, the mother of his young children. This is 
surely something very diflerent from an operation of taste. 
But yet so inaccurate are this author’s ideas, that he leaves taste 
confounded with it ; and such is the effect of talking about 
and about a subject, with a certain degree of plausibility, that 
his reader is not immediately sensible of so great an absurdity. 

We are informed too tnat, “ every energetic exertion of 
great and commanding power ; whether of body or mind ; 
whether physical or moral ; or lyhether it be employed to pre- 
serve or destroy, will necessarily excite corresponding sympa- 
thies ; and, ot course, appear sublime." Now pray what is 
the sympathy with a great bodily exertion ? We derive § sor- 
row from the sorrow of another, and a joy from his joy; 
and we clearly understand what is meant by sympathy in those 
cases. But sympathy with a bodily exertion cannot be 
another bodily exertion. — An author who explains things in 
this manner will not greatly advance the knowledge of hil 
readers. ^ 

The instances are not rare in a work of this kind, where the 
author ulks nonsense ; that is, -heaps words together to which 
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lio ideas can be annexed. Of this kind is the following pas* 
3age; ** All sublime feelings are, according to the principles of 
Longinus, which I have here endeavoufed to illustrate and 
cohnrm^ feelings of exaltation and exparilsion of the mind, 
tending to rapture and enthusiasm.*’ Now what sort of a thing 
is a teeling of expansion of the mind, tending to rapture and 
•enthusiasm?” He adds; and whether they be excited 
ajfmpathjf^with external objects, or arise from internal operations 
of the mind, they are still of the same nature.” Here is a new 
view of the subject. Before this we understood that the sub- 
lime feelings of taste were this Sympathy itself, which is felt with 
energetic passions, &c. Wc now find they are no such thing; 
they are only certain feelings excited by this sympathy. So 
astonishiagly crude are the ideas and expressions ot Mr. Knight. 
— His galematias improves as be goes on ; ‘‘ In graspiag,” says 
he, at infinity, the mind exercises the powers, before noticed, 
of multiplying without end, and in so doing, it expands and 
exalts itself, by which means its feelings and sentiments become 
sublime.” And surely every body now is well informed wliat 
sublime sentiments are, and how they are produced ! 

But we cannot proceed any farther in the analysis of this 
work. Our readers we trust have by this time a pretty accu- 
i^te notion of the progress made by the author in developing 
the principles of Taste; and we must refer them to the work 
itself for what is added on the two remaining subjects ; the 
Ridiculous, and Novelty. 

In this account of Mr. Knight’s speculations, we have not 
thought it necessary to enter into his controversies with Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Price. We accounted it of more importance 
to give as full a view, as our limits would permit, of his own 
^notions., than of his objections to the notions of others. As 
all the alterations too which are made in the second edition of 
bis work refer to these controversies, and principally to that 
with Mr. Price, our criticisms are equally applicable to both 
editions. 

Imperfect, however, as we are obliged to declare this per- 
formance, as All Inquiry ipto the Principles of Taste, we 
xeadily gram that it is not the production of an ordinary man. 
The mind of its author is not meanly cultivated, nor devoid of 
ingenuity. His great defect is a very imperfect knowledge of 
(the philosophy of the human mind; indeed a most imperfect 
auction of the rules of philosophising, and the true business 
philosophy in general. With many of his criticisms on the 
different objects pf taste ; topics with which the greater part of 
jhis book is made up, we cordially agree ; and recognize in 
them both delicacy and acuteness. These however assist in 
imposiilg upon the careless reader ; and turning his attention 
jij'pm thq false philosophy with which they are blended. 
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His laQgua^ desetves no applause. It is not adorned with 
the virtues^ either of the philosophical, or of the rhetorical 
style* It grievously' oflTends against the precision and accuracy 
of philosophy; k U loose, vague, and verbose. • Nor, with 
this, has it any pretension to elegance. It is rugged, and 
clumsy; and very often far from correct. In a Discourse oti 
Taste, how incongruous is a passage so exceptionable as the 
following? **But not only the presumption of pride? but the 
ardour of affection is diluted^ and reduced to a lower tone^ as the 
boundariea of knowledge are expanded.** It is a very usual 
metaphor to talk of warm affections, and therefore the ardour^ 
or the heat of the affections is very proper. But what becomes 
of this heat ? Why it is diluted, that is, mixed with some liquid! 
Well, this diluted heat, this liquid mixture, what becomes of 
it? Is itncooled, or shaken, or evaporated, or what is done to 
it, that is consistent with the nature of a liquid ? By Apollo and 
the nine Muses, it becomes music, or a musical instrument; 
and is reduced to a tower tone! In one short sentence then the 
affections are made hot^ their heat is then converted into 9 
liquid^ and presently after it is transformed into a musical in^ 
strumenty and takes different tones! This abuse of metaphors is 
so fully exposed in all the most common elementary books of 
criticism, that it is astonishing Mr. Knight should have sinned 
so grossly in this respect. — But this is not the only inelegance 
even in the same sentence; observe the aukward introduction 
of the conjunction but within' so short a distance. — To ut 
likewise it appears an improper metaphor to say that bounda- 
ries are expanded; we say they are enlarged or extended ; but 
expansion seems not applicable to a boundary or a line. In 
the tame paragraph there is^’ another inisapplication of a meta- 
phor ; where he says, that the ** foundations*' upon which cer- 
tain edifices are to, stand, “ Wer«f> shaken and dissolved by the 
very power that was to raise them.” ' To shake a foundation is 
a common expression; but who ever thought of dissolving the 
foundation of an edifice? 

How incorrect is the following expression? Tragedy ” de- 
lights in unity and simplicity of character, suck as all character 
is when under the dominion of enthusiasric passion*’* He 
means to say that “ all character, when under the dominion of 
enthusiastic passion, is uniform and simple;*’ but he says that 
it is unity and simplicity; for these are the antecedent to the re- 
lative such. — The situation of upon is surely very inelegant in 
the following sentence; ** Besides, it is not for examples, to 
model their minds upon; or for lessons to direct their actions, 
that Inen frequent the theatres." — In the following passage, 
inaccuracy produces nonsense : ** Of this description are the 
objects and circumstances called picturesque: for except in the 
instances before explained, of pleasing effects of colour, lighti 
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and shadow* they afford no pleasure* but to persons ^otiversant 
with the art of painting, and sufficiently skilled in it to distin- 
guish and be really delighted with its reaF excellences. To all 
others, how acute soever may be their discernment* or how ex- 
quisite soever their sensibility*: it is utterly imperceptible: 
consequently there must be some properties in the fine produc- 
tions of this art, &c.” It is evident that according to construc- 
tion* the word it, in its three applications above marked 
by Italics, refers to the art of painting. Yet surely to say that 
the art of painting is imperceptible to any body is nonsense. 
After long consideration you find that you must go back to the 
beginning of the paragraph for the antecedent to the lastV/, and 
that it is the ^rd pleasure! — Nothing can be more regardless 
of elegance than the following collocation of ivords; ** ll is 
therefore utterly impossible for the latter to afford models for 
the former” (that is poetry for morality); “and, the instant that 
it attempts iV, it necessarily becomes tame and vapid.” Here in' 
the course of eight syllables the sound of t is separately re- 
peated eight times* and the word it three times in the course of 
lour words, two of these times immediately succeeding one 
another. And yet this author is offended with tj.ie harshness 
of Milton's composition ! ! ! * 

Art. II. Travels through Italy in the Years 1804 and 1805. 

By Augustus Von Kotzebue, Author of the Travels in 

Siberia and France, &c, /^vols^ xamo, Phillips. 180b. 

1/. oj. od. 

If the public are not sufficiently well acquainted with M. 
Kotzebue's manner, not to need any particular description 
from the critic, it is not M. Kotzebue’s fault. There is not a 
year passes in which he docs not refresh their memories with 
some new production, nor docs he issue a production that does 
not bespeak its author. There is, indeed, perhaps, no author 
in existence who understands better the method ot turning a 
little reputation to account. By the help ol his name, and the 
same strain of overdone sentiment by which this name was 
originally acquired, he feel| confident that whatever he writes 
will be read; nor is he deceived, for there are not a few readers 
who seem just formed for Mr. Kotzebue's purposes. With 
thq assistance of a few incidents, whether supplied by observa- 
tion or fancy, he contrives to form a very pretty vehicle for as 
many sentiments and ornaments as are sumcient to fill several 
volumes. Sometimes he is very pleasant, and sometimes his 
wit seems woefully at a stand: butalthough his humour appears 
often exhausted, his sentiment seems to be a perennial spring. 
Such is the manner in which M. Kotzebue has manufactured 
and published more plays than any man of his age; rfnd he now 
seems dccermined to put down all the tourists of his time aa 
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well ai all the playwrights. We had last year to attend him in 
France, and contrived to glean some amusement for our readers. 
We have this year .to attend him in Italy, Russia, and fiftjr 
places besides, and^hall endeavour to discover where he is 
witty himself, or the cause that wit may be in others. 

We have first a preface, in which our author gives us to 
understand that every thing in thesd volumes will be found 
warm from the hand of nature : they are his first impressions, 
his first reflections, his first emotions on every new occurrence, 
every new scene presented to him. He seems, indeed, to hold 
in great contempt the old adage that ‘ second thoughts are best,* 
and to have carefully avoided seeing any thing twice lest it 
should deprave his ideas. After having assure^ us that he re- 
cords nothing in these volumes but the first glances of his 
wonderfui genius, he might have saved himself the trouble of 
formally excluding from the class of his readers all artists, 
lovers of the arts, and such as look for substantial information. 
He, however, enters his protest against the accuracy of hit 
judgement being impeached, on account of the shortness of his 
stay wherever he went, and the hand gallop at which he ira^ 
veiled. “ 'fhe talent of observation,” says he, “is an endow- 
ment of naCVire; whoever does not carry it with him will never 
acquire it.” — Perhaps, the talent of seeing things without having 
seen them is also an endowment of nature; it i,s indeed a talent 
which our author has been said to possess in an eminent degree. 
The possession of such an endowment would, in our opinion, 
redound not a whit less to his credit, than when he boasts that 
he can at the fiist glance judge with the utmost accuracy of all 
the finest productions of art.” “ Most tilings,” says he, “ are 
either viewed justly the first time, or never.” — True, there are 
some men too wise in their own conceit ever to amend their 
errors. 

Our author commences his travels by accounting for them 
from the principles of liuman nature. He informs us that the 
love of change is an instinctive propensity of man; that the 
love of travelling arises from the love of change; and that he, 
being a man, was naturally seized with this natural propensity. 
This inference is abundantly logical ; but it is followed by ano- 
ther which we see reason to dispute. He informs us that “ he 
docs not travel as a literary man, or as a connoisseur, butmei qly 
as a human being” This wc cannot allow : for a human being, 
by which we understand an animal endued with reason, would 
certainly have informed us where he set out from, whither he 
was going, or in what part of the map we were . to look for his 
route. • But M. Kotzebue, careless to maintain the^ character he 
had assumed, omits ^11 these forms, and thus opens the history of 
his travels;* “Alexander also — (Ido not mean the wonderful 
traveller of old, who traversed the whole known WurlcI in an 
VoL. I. K 
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immense edthpany, and arter\yards wanted t 6 build a 
upwards to the moon; I mean the benignant geniua of Ru«sia» 
to whom, if the inhabitants of the moon kr4ew him, they Would 
willingly make a bridge downwards) — Alcj^mdcr also travelled 
this year, &c. &c.!! ! 

After an eiilogium on the Emperor Alexander, which, (wnlesa- 
our author had assured us he put down nothing but first im^• 
pressions} and was withal the most disinterested of hutnaiT 
beings,) we should consider as one of tire most studied and 
fulsome pieces of adulation we ever have read — our author sud. 
dcnly drops from the clouds somewhere about the south-east cor. 
ncr of the Baltic. Regulations have lately been adopted in Eafst. 
land and Livonia to emancipate the peasants of these provinces^ 
and aflbrd them ihstrnttion: our humart being does not, how. 
ever, seem at ail satished with these transactions, and&feelingl)r 
thinks it improper not to attend to the suggestions of some of 
the old peasants, who are unwilling to renounce their former 
institutions, and request that things 7 nay be l^i as they were^ 
Ay! poor souls, it is certainly very cruel not to leave them ta 
enjoy slavery, since they will have it so! 

We next find our author in a thunder storm, which threw 
him into a terrible fright, and of which he takes revehg^ by de. 
tailing all its misdoings circumstantially to his reader. Aftef 
the storm he regales himself at the university of Dorpat. Hft 
compliments the Russian students very highly, and assures us 
that “ they arc scarcely equalled, in refined and polished man. 
ners, by any German university.*' This exquisite polish he at- 
tributes to their being all sons of the nobility and gentry, none 
of the lower orders being allowed to contaminate the university 
by their rude manners. After a compliment to the inhabitants 
of Riga, who, he tells us, are so generous that if they lived in 
Germany or England their acts of beneficence would be re- 
sounded in all the public newspapers, and after some account 
of the ascent of a balloon, we have, immediately, a true tra- 
veller's journal laid before us, comprehending the various vexa- 
tions which arise from post-masters, post-horses, and postillions,, 
in the whole route from Petersburg to Naples. This narration, 
although not less irksome to the curious reader than the inci- 
rlents narrated were to the author, yields us some useful lessons; 

find here, as in every other case, that the wijH^acrcs placed 
at the head of governments, supposing themselves fit to direct 
every thing because no one can venture to oppose them, never 
fail to throw eveiy thing into disorder when they attempt to re- 
gulate what would be much better left to the sagacify and free 
competition of private individuals. In England the whole bu- 
siness of posting is left to those who chuse to engage in it; and 
therefore the traveller may travel exactly in the manner he 
pleases, with as many or as few horses, as quickly or as slowly 
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w% fuiti yiru* He meets wkh civility and attention both from 
owner# #nd drivers, for they know th^t otherwise their compe* 
titor just by will bypreferred. But in Prussia, Germany, and 
Italy, nothing of this kind is left to the discretion of individuals* 
The government regulates eve^ thing; the rates, the stages, 
the number of horses, the routes: the consequence of which is 
that the postmasters arc careless, and the drivers uncivil ; that 
the traveller is obliged to take and pay for double the number of 
horses he would chuse; that he is often under the necessity of 
going against his will by bad and circuitous roads; and that 
he can neither by prayers or threats prevail on the postillions to 
accelerate their pace in the slightest degree. The kind govern* 
ment, indeed,«finds its account in this managenfent, and conse- 
quently its parental attentions arc not likely to be witlftlrawn. 

After Raving conducted his reader post to Naples, our author 
returns to pick up the anecdotes and remarks, which in his 
haste he had lt?ft by the way : and we have to travel over the 
S9iiuc route again, although in rather more agreeable company. 
Somewhere in Prussia he meets with a gallows in such a charm- 
ing situation that he wonders people do not get themselves 
hanged thc/tz for pleasure — an observation which he assures us 
he docs not make in jest. 

Amidst a farrago ol things of this sort, we find a few observa- 
tions worthy oi remark. The free towns of Germany have 
been spoken of as retreats in which liberty had sheltered herself 
from the despotism of the surrounding states. But in fact the 
great body of the people are bound down with heavier chains 
nowhere than in most of these nominally free cities. In general 
the wretched inhabitants groan under an oligarchy, a band of 
little tyrants rendered suspicious by their conscious impotence, 
and cruel by the pride of stretching their authority to its utmost 
bounds. It is horrible to think of the number of wretches who 
are doomed by the jealousy of these little tyrants to groan 
out their lives in dungeons. Two specimens are men- 
tioned by Kotzebue, and, although described in his ridiculous 
affected manner, cannot fail to shock the reader. The first oc- 
curs at Nurenbeig. He has occasion to speak of the de- 
testable holes under the senate-house, covered with iron grates 
over which the passenger is perpetually in danger of stumbling.’* 

Yet,” he continues — ' 

** Whoever goes carefully, and consequently does not stumble, 
will nevertheless, like me, be roused, by the pestilential vapour that 
issues from (hem, to notice these horrible dungeons. ^ Good heavei]^ !’* 
cried whence comes this stench?’ I was answered, ^ Under us 
lire the prisons, which extend as far as the Sebaldus church.* 
* Sacred Howard !* I exclaimed, ** what a shuddering would have 
seized tbee^ere !’ ' Oh!** said my guide, ' the prisoners are in no 
bad condition : they have good eating and drinking.' — * But no airT 
•-'That they are not accustomed to.'—' Then I wish the whole 

K 2 
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Nurenberg senate were confined here ; and had their delicate par- 
tridges and truffles boiled in champaign, every day given them 
through an opening, to be instantly closed again.’ ’* 

The other assortment oF dungeons to wl^ch he alludes, ia at 
Augsburg; wc cannot help joining in the sentiments with 
which they inspired liim: 

We enter the senate-house with great expectation, because 
much is said of the grand hall of this building. That it is spacious 
cannot be denied j but is it elegant also? By no means. ]t is gawdyj 
and is filled with gildings, paintings, and inscriptions; emperors on 
the walls, kitchen wenches on the cielings. If we look out at the 
window into the court below, we shrink with horror from the spec- 
tacle; for here we percei\e dungeons under-ground, covered with 
lead, intAided not merely as the temporary receptacles, but as the 
permanent habitations, for prisoners. Good God! have> then the 
Hans Towns alone the right, in an age in which Howard has lived, 
not to punish crimes, but to torture men? I wish all the springs 
around Augsburg were suddenly stopped up, and not a drop of 
water could be conveyed into the town, that the senators might 
Suffer the most parching thirst till they should order these leaden 
roofs, which put us in mind of the Venetian inquisition, to be re- 
moved, and the prisoners brought into the open day,*^as criminals 
who may have deserved death, but not such torments.” 

' Our author is in raptures with the Tyrol which he accounts 
superior in picturesque and beautiful scenery to any part of 
fiwisserland. Of this charming country, so little known, he 
informs us that an excellent detailed map was executed by an 
ingenious native, aiid adds an account of the reward which this 
laborious and useful performance obtained from the Austrian 
government, as a i.anqde of its great liberality to the fine arts. 

Maria Therc''a recompensed him magnificently : she gave him 
A florin da^l'w (is. 6d.) out of which sum he had to pay for as- 
sistance ! A great honour was also conferred upon him after 
his death ; his body wr.s dug out of the ground and removed 
into the chuich, wliich however was merely a common village 
edifice.” But if the Austrian government merely left private 
merit unrewarded, jieri.iips it might be freed from blame, for 
governments seldom begin^'to deal rewards of this sort without 
doing inoic haini than good. Our author, however, mentions 
i recent instance of imuaiitude for public services, united with 
circumstances id opp- cssiou, which could only have taken 
place in a government tottering to its fall. The Tyrolese 
sharpshooters, in spite of the most oppressive game laws, had 
acquired by poaching such a degree of dexterity as, proved the 
means of stopping the career of Bonaparte in his attempt to 
penetrate thiough the Tyrol during the last war. In that mo- 
ment of public distrejss, the generous government indulged the 
faithful Tyiolese with permission to pursue their favourite di- 
version of hunting the. wild goat; but no sooner was peace re. 
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established, and the services of the Tyrolese sharpshooters no 
longer necessary at the moment, than the game laws were 
again enforced, and these brave defenders of their country 
again persecuted as4liieves and outlaws I 

But although every thing in Austria breathes distrust, and 
the jealous and unfeeling spirit of despotism, this is by no 
means peculiar to Austria : let us hear what account our tra- 
veller gives of those countries of Italy which have been 
kindly taken under the protection of the Great Nation : 

" I could not refrain from laughter, on passing over the bridge 
which separates the imperial states from the French republic, to 
£nd written in great characters these words : LircotuJai it} delta U* 
berta Free quaiter of the town,’) of which aj^.s^Ttion the French 
sentinel presented me with the most striking confutation, »We were 
here as irmch pestered with the passes as in the Austrian .countries. 
In every town, at every gate, and at every public house, they were 
called for ; and it was necessary on all these occasions to have them 
enrolled, copied, and signed, so that at last tl)ey contained a collec- 
tion of fifty different hands and seals. At the gates we must wait 
a quarter of an hour, or even longer, before we can be let in or 
out. In many plactis we arc obliged to repair to the police officer. 
In short, wj.* should imagine that at this tinie the art of government 
consisted in a well organized system of distrust. As soon as it 
grows dark, there is no venturing into the street without a lantern 
or a torch ; and if ever our light goes out by any accident (as was 
once the case with me,) we may every moment expect the attack of 
some banditti or murderers, fbr which these towns are asylums. 
WJioever wishes to visit a model of a wretched police, let him only, 
travel into the towns of Italy.” 

Our author having at length got over these troublesome regu- 
lations proceeds lo indulge himself without restraint, in the 
usual style of a tiavcllvU' in Italy. He empties upon us the 
whole contents of his common-plac.' book relative to the 
palaces, picture-galleries, antiques and rnins of Florence and 
Rome. These may be vciy agreeable recollections to the tra- 
veller himself who has seen all tho.se things ; but it is certainly 
a very dry morsel to the reader to hear for a liuiidrcd pages to- 
gether, that one picture of which he knows nothing 1o(j).s very 
wcdl, that another is a mere btiuhlc, and a third just so so. 
Our author^ however, having giatified his own talking propen- 
sity, seems to think lie cannot fail to have gratified his reac^er, 
and therefore concludes his story of a cock and a bull with 
hoping “ that he has now satisfied the curiosity all classes 
of readers.** From the few anecdotes interspersed amidst thi.s 
mass of traveller’s tattle, we select an acctuint of a (harafter 
comedy as a curious specimen of tlie public taste at Rome — a 
taste however which cannot be accounted more ridiculous than 
our own, Vhile the tales of the nursery, or tales scarcely fit 
for the nursery, form the plots of the most favourite pieces 
our {Ttand national theatres; 
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A play was given (the Italians call it a character comedy) on the 
subject of Charlotte and Werter. The title awakened my curiosity : 
to see the Sorrows of Werter in five acts wasi a novelty to me, and 
set me on the height of expectation ; bow this was gratified, I am 
about to relate. 

** On the curtain ascending, a faithful old servant, and a comical 
young one, of Werter's, are discovered conversing on the unfortUT 
pate bve affair of their master. It is understood that Albert is ab- 
sent on a journey } having, at his departure, requested Werter, his 
beat friead, to bear Charlotte company till bis return. Werter 
then appears, looking very distractedly, and not speakihg a word. 
The old man brings to his mind what a foolish beginning he has 
made ; speaks to him of his mother ; and works on him at length 
^o far, that he reSolves to depart suddenly without seeing Charlotte 
again. He commissions the tutor of Charlotte's children to carry 
his last farewell : for she is now no more in the bloom bf youth ; 
having a good stout son at least ten years old, and a daughter who 
might soon make her a grandmother. After Werter has breathed 
bis last sighs of love into the bosom of the tutor, he rushes away. 
£ut he does not know that he has set the very thief to keep the 
|[uard : for this tutor is dying with love for Charlotte ; exults at 
Werter's removal ; and hopes, during Albert's absence, to obtain 
his ill ends. — Charlotte, represented as in no respect an extraordi- 
nary woman, makes her appearance ; seats are taken, and every 
thing draws towards a declaration of love. The discourse is indeed 
interrupted by the two children ; but they are sent away in haste to 
play in the garden, while the tutor ventures on his bold enterprize. 
And how does the chaste Charlotte receive him } No poissarde in 
Paris, nor barrow-woman in Vienna, could maintain her virtue 
with a nobler impetuosity. She at once attempts to drive the wicked 
shepherd completely from his fold : but he very drily tells her that 
this is not in her power 3 that he has to give his account to Albert 
alone, and consequently will maintain his post. Her rage is at the 
highest pitch, when a pert servant girl informs her (hat Werter is 
on the point of departing. She now forgets every thing else ; and 
runs out screaming to detain her lover, in which she succeeds. The 
repulsed tutor is thus led to draw conclusions not greatly to her 
credit : though the chambermaid assures him upoH her honour, that 
the intercourse between her mistress and Werter is of the most in- 
nocent kind. — Albert returns ^.and the tutor finds means to repre- 
sent every thing to him in such a plausible light, that in the first 
moments of heat he puts Charlotte away, and sends her to her rela- 
tionj Werter is brought by this dreadful catastrophe to the verge 
of despair and, accusing himself with all the guilt of Charlotte's 
sufferings, resolves on dying, and by poison (the Italians are confes- 
sedly greater friends to poison than to pistols.) He prepares for this 
purpose a bottle of wine ; but in the first instance (for what reason 
1 know not) leaves it carelessly standing about. His old servant 
fortunately gets some, knowledge of his master's intentions, and 
plays him the trick of exchanging the poisoned bottle far one that 
is harmless. The tutor, finding ibis latter, drinks it all. But ai| 
he is taking the last draught, Werter enters, and tells him that he 

1 
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lias been drinking i^ison. He immedintely writhes his body like a 
worm \ and, thinking himself in the agonies of deaths confesiea 
^1 his calumnies. Albert^ of course^ sends immediately for Char* 
lotte, upon which an universal explanation and reconciliation take 
place. — ^Tbe drollest part of it is, that Werter’s relation towards 
Charlotte remains at tlie close of the piece exactly what it was aC 
the beginning ; and wkat will be the event of it we are left to 
^uess.” 

Leaving our author to describe his views and ruins to those 
^ho are amused with such things, we hasten to attend him at 
Naples, where he provides us with entertainment much more 
to our taste. Such is the uncommon fineness of the climate at 
Naples that houses seem here scarcely necessary for the people, 
.and accordingly the Neapolitans live more in Ac streets than in. 
their hoijscs. Sleeping excepted, every thing passrt here in 
the streets that is in other countries done within doors. All 
artisans and tncclianics not merely have open stalls, but also 
carry out their tables, and whatever else they want for their 
trade, and work in tjic public streets : so that the passenger 
sees and hears hammering, sowing, weaving, filing, satving^ 
planing, frizzing, shaving, and a thousand other processes the 
whole da/. The eating-house keeper plucks and roasts 
t chickens, and boils and fries fish in the street: and his cus- 
tomers stop as they pass, and eat in the same place what he has 
prepared. But man is not the only animal who is perpetually 
to be seen i t every operation in the streets of Naples. Cows 
arc driven aroim 1 from door to door and milked by the servants 
of the customers : 

** Besides these covrs, there are also a number of calves that 
wander about the cky, but for a very different purpose. They be- 
long to the monks of St. Francis ; who not only, in idleness, get 
their own bellies filled by the people, but also commit the protection 
of this live stock to their good-nature. For that purpose nothing 
more is necessary than to put a small square board on the forehead 
of the calf^ with the figure of St. Francis painted on it. Provided 
with this, the animals walk about uncontrouled, devour as much as 
they can, and slaqp where they choose, without any one venturing 
to prevent them. On the contrary, ^ one of them should happen 
to enter a great house, and lie down there to sler>p, the occupier 
thinks it a fortunate >6men. — It is incredible to what a height the 
monks carry tlicir impudence here ; which is in fact exceeded by 
nothing but the stupidity of tlie people. • 

The swine are no less an object of curiosity, for they are all 
dark grey and quite without hair. They are excessively fat : partly 
from being fed with Turkey corn, but still more from having the 
permkision of wallowing about the populous streets the whole day ; 
where, amidst all the preparation and consumption of victuals, they 
do not faiUto obtain their full share ; especially too as they are no 
more deficient in impudence than the monks ; for they care for nei- 
ther bones ner carriages, and run between the legs of the foot-pas- 
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sengcrs. The hens have likewise the freedom of the streets ; and 
chickens are to be seen all the year through. Ducks and geese are 
seldom or never seen in the crowd ; probably; because the Neapoli* 
tans very rarely eat these fowl.” 

Our author’s idea of the appearance of Naples is not very 
high : 

Fine buildings are very numerous in Naples ; but they look so 
smoky, and lie in such dirty narrow streets, that the whole effect of 
them is lost. There are very few good streets, and no regular 
squares. They are in a great error who imagine Naples to be alto- 
gether a fine city. It cannot be compared with Berlin or Petersburg. 
The only proper street (that called Toledo) is certainly handsome : 
it is broad, and very long ; but is bent, and consequently admits of 
no perspective like what we find in Petersburg, or the lime-walk in 
Berlin.— The numberless booths and the vast bustle afford here the 
greatest amusement. But persons with weak auricular serves will 
do well not to take a walk in this city. The Italians are confessedly 
not speakers, but bawlers j and are distinguished from the French 
in this particular only, by laying aside that characteristic when they 
sing : but the uproar in the street Toledo is w^orse than any where 
else. We are told that it is a great relief of deafness, for those 
who are so afflicted to reside in the neighbourhood of a great noise ; 
and for this purpose mills and waterfalls are recommended. But 
what are mills and waterfalls to the cries of Italians, and the never- 
ceasing clamour of their throats ? Whoever cannot distinguish 
sounds in the street Toledo, is doomed to an everlasting exclusion 
from the faculty of hearing.” 

So inextinguishable in the breast of man is the desire of 
bettering his condition, tliat wherever tolerable security is af- 
forded to persons and property, the great body of a people is 
uniformly industrious, frugal, temperate, and busied in ac- 
quiring riches. It is only under a cruel and capricious des- 
potism, where the security of life and property cannot be 
leckoned upon for a day, that the people become 'careless of 
improving their condition, addicted to idleness, and eager to 
waste the earnings of the day in sensual indulgences — as it 
were to realise some transitory enjoyment before the means of 
procuring it he snatclied from tlieir hands. Under such a de- 
jjraved government it is tliaj^^thc Neapolitans are the idlest of 
nations, tlie jiiost addicted to childisii amusements, gluttons, 
gamesicrs, a:ul immersed in all sorts ot sensual indulgences. 
Eating and drinking seem to be, not the relaxation, but the 
whole business of the lower orders, and if they can procure 
money to buy victuals by begging and without working, they 
account it so much clear gain. Every where in the streets 
they "arc to be sec*n bolting macaronics an cll long, and eagerly 
looking on wliile the morsels they are to devour arc preparing 
at the cook’s stall. Our author describes the daily ampsementif 
cr rather business of the popvilace : 

y/hs^t with us arc only the amusements of boys, are here com^ 
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mon among young and even grown-up men. In the public place® 
we very often see persons catch up a top while it is spinning, hold 
it in their hands for a time, and then pass it from one to another, or 
put it on the ground again without its stopping. — The lazaroni are 
also particularly clever in the management of kites, which are to be 
seen flying by hundreds in the air. Many let them rise from the 
flat roofs of the houses, and are not satisfied with the usual entor- 
tainmenl, but actually give it a species of interest by endeavouring 
to catch the breeze from others, and moke one kite pounce at ano- 
ther like a bird of prey, in which case they succeed in driving tlieir 
neighbour from his post. — Cards are also very frequently played in 
the streets, particularly on Sundays. I have seen, in the road to 
Portici, eight or ten card-tables set before a public-house.** ' 

But tlie wjretchedness of the peojjlc is most strikingly appa- 
rent in the following description of the beggars, whosi minibcr 
our author assures us, exceeds all calculation : 

'' I feel it indeed a fruitless task for my pen to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the scenes I have witnessed 5 and I lay it down in despair. 
J3ut no : what 1 can tell, is as much need be known of human 
misery. — As we step out of our house, twenty hats and open hands 
are stretched out towards us. We cannot take ten steps in the 
street wiihcjut meeting a beggar, who crosses our path, and with 
groans and’*piteous exclamations solicits our mile. Women, often 
dressed in black silk and veiled, obtrude themselves impudently upon 
us. Cripples of all sorts suddenly hold their stump of an arm or a 
leg close to our eyes. Noseless faces, devoured by disease, grin at 
us. Children quite naked — nay, not unfrcquently even men, — are 
to be seen lying and moaning in the dirt. A dropsical man sits by 
a wall, and shews us his monstrous belly. Consumptive mothers 
lie by the road-side, with naked children in their laps, who are 
compelled to be continually crying aloud. If we go to church, we 
must pass between a dozen such deplorable objects at the door ; and, 
w’hen w'e enter, as many more fall down on tlKJir knees before us. 
Kven in our dwelling we are not free from the painful spectacle. 
If we open the balcony-door, the sighs re-echo in our car from be- 
low. Monks intrude themselves into our chamber, and beg of us, 
while they offer us a plate of fruit ; and the king’s gardener will do 
the same under the pretext of giving us a singular IVuit purloined 
I'rom the royal hot-liouses. 

“ On taking a view of all these ’errors, one cannot restrain a 
smile of bitter contempt at the proud Neapolitan proverb ; * You 
must see Naples, and die.* Some years ago an attempt was made 
to abolish the system of beggary ; and for this jmrpose a coinn^and 
was issued for taking up all beggars, and carrying tliem to the great 
j)oor-house, which is large enough to hold many tfiouaands. But 
the maintenance of so many people when brought together, was a 
small circomsiance which had been overlooked. Much, no d»ubt, 
had been calculated on the charitable and voluntary contributions of 
the Neapolitans 5 which in the beginning, indeed, were very liberal. 
But this scheme experienced the fate of all similar projects, founded 
only on the precarious support of individuals ; for nothing wearies 
so soon as cliarity. The contributions fell off'. U'he unfortunate 
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wretches were shut up by five^hundreds in )erge belli# without vie* 
tuali or occupation : diseases gained ground among them : one ran 
away after another^ without obstiroction : the beggars were no 
where apprehended ; and every tbipg returned to its former state/' 
The consequences of this state of general idleness and po» 
verty are shocking to human nature. In the principal streets 
of Naples, and in the most public walks, wretches are seen 
dying of hunger, while crowds see them and hear their groans 
and pass on with the most perfect apathy ! ! ! Let the reader 

I ieruse the two followinj^ quotations as a sample of what is 
ikcly to pass in the capital of such a government as that of 
Naples : 

'' I went to takp a walk one day on the Mole, after it had rained 
hard, anc^ the pavement was wet and dirty. A boy^of about thir* 
teen lay naked in the middle of the street : for a few rags of the 
breadth of the hand which were intended to cover him but did not, 
can hardly deserve the name of clothing. He was drawn up toge- 
ther; never looking up, nor even begging, but only moaning. 
Many hundred persons passed him. I paid particular attention. 
Most did not even cast their eyes on him ; but continued their con- 
versation, heedless (as it seemed) of the circumstance. The few 
who looked towards the object, did it w'ilh neither coinjassion nor 
disgust, but with an air of total unconcern. Many monks also, in 
companies of eight or nine, passed him close enough to touch his 
naked body with their robes ; but their pious looks did not glance 
sideways on the pining child, nor was any thing more to be read in 
their stupid physiogDomie.s than wluit a monk’s usually expresses." 

The next anecdote is if possible still more shocking to hu- 
manity : 

As I was one morning passing through a populous street, I per- 
ceived a crowd of people assembled before the stall of a shoemaker, 
round a woman lying on the ground. It being a custom with me to 
neglect no opportunity of watching the people, 1 pushed through 
towards the place ; where lay a wowan <hfing. At the same time I 
beard from the lips of many by-slanders the words (which chilled 
niy blood), ‘ S/tc /.v dj/ui^ of hmt^cr' The sight of the suffering 
creature confirmed this but too powerfully. She was scarcely co- 
vered with rags, and appeared a miserable skeleton of about thirty 
mz forty. She lay on the pavement close by the shoemaker's stall ; 
and by her side stood a broken straw- bottomed chair which had 
been pushed towards her. That she was in the agonies of death, 
was pvideni. No one passed without standing a moment to survey 
the hideous spectacle ; but all went on again as soon as they had sa- 
tisfied their curiosity, without attempting to assist her. I bad 
.pushed through the crowd, til) 1 was nearest to her. With my 
purse* tn my band, I prayed for God's sake, I called on the holy 
Virgin, that someone would have mercy on her; but in vainK In 
tbe open stall were a master and two journeymen : 1 offered them 
all I bad by me if tliey would take the woman in, and layi Jier on a 
bed ; but to no purpose. One of the men actually laughed ; pro- 
bably at tny bad Italiaa. It U some consolation to me to think that 
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the dying person understood my motions^ if not my words j for her 
look rested on me, and 1 was the last object on which her closing 
mye was fixed. Upon that, she immediately died! 

I was still not disposed to believe it ; I retained the hope of 
being able to save iier, and therefore continued to keep my post near 
her : but a person, probably a physician, passing by, took hold of 
her band, ancl feeling her pulse, pronounced with great coroposuro, 
* SAe is dead,' and went on, 1 also now stepped back to a little dis* 
tance, but did not leave the street, that 1 might witness the end of 
this scene. The corpse lay a quarter uf an hour in the street, stared 
at by thousands ; till at length some sbirri came, and dragged it 
away. Yes, 1 now deprecate this horrid incident before all Europe, 
J say aloud, On ihe fovrth of December ]804, at tai in the morning, a 
human beirt^ jierisAed iiith hunger in ihe street Ghcomo, one of the 
most populous streets iti the citt/ of Naples. — N. B. The kii>g went to 
the cba.se>do-day ; when I saw twenty or thirty dogs passing, and all 
in excellent condition ! 1 ! " 

But while the lower classes of tlie Neapolitans present this 
wretched and degraded picture, perhaps, it may be supposed, 
some consolation is to be found among the highqr ranks who 
are not pinched for subsistence, nor compelled by necessity to 
be idle, igBorant, and profligate. Let us hear the description 
of our author: 

‘^If I were to say of a people, without naming them, that they 
are laxy, dirty, sensual, superstitious, violently fond of gaming, per- 
fectly indifferent to the sciences, attached alone to ragged shaw, 
strangers to honesty and fidelity, would it not be thought that I was 
speaking of Hottentots and Iroquois? Right; the higher classes in 
Naples are indeed the saxages of Europe. They eat, drink, sleep, 
and game. They neither have nor want any other occupation tlian 
this last. The stales of Europe are overthrown ; they game not the 
less. Pompeii comes forth from his grave ; they game still. The 
earth shakes ; Vesuvius vomits forth flames : yet the gaming-table is 
not left. The splendid ruins of Paestuni, a few miles distant, shining 
as it were before every eye, must be discovered by strangers j for 
the Neapolitans are gaming. — The greatest dukes and princes are 
keepers of gambling-tables. A prince Rufando, one of the most 
considerable noblemen of the country, keeps the first gaming-house 
in Naples j and besides his there are ^^weniy others of the same de- 
scription. Thither all the great world are driving at the approach of 
evening. Strangers must be presented by some acquaintance ; yet 
this is only for form. The stranger make.s a slight inclination to 
the host, and the latter as slightly returns it : but it is a rule that 
not a word is uttered. In other respects it is like being at a coflee- 
house : or worse than a poffee-house, for there one can have what 
one will for money ; but here are no refreshments, except perhaps a 
gl^ss of water after having ordered it ten times of the servant. 

A large but ill-furnished drawing-room is the rendezvous of 
rouge et noir and fafo. A pile of chairs heaped up in a corner of 
the room, proves that a numerous company is expected. Scarcely 
have the gaudy throng rushed In, when they seat themselves, with 
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grtedjr eyei fixed on the heaps of gold which glitter on the table. 
JPfaeae^meetitigs ai-e called auvccrzaiiones, but no one here must begin 
to converge. We hardly dare whisper single words : if any thing 
more is attempted^ an universal hiss commands deep silence and at- 
tention to the mysteries of the game. Old women^ particularly, sit 
hither gathering up money with their long bony fingers ; or with 
Iheir » green outstretched eyes fixed on the rouge et noir table, la- 
menting the capriciousness of fortune. Even handsome young 
Ih'Oinen here degrade the dignity of their sex, setting beauty and the 
Graces at defiance. The princess N , for example, is a professed 
gamester. Many others come to make new conquests, or to secure 
their old ones ; in both which businesses they lay no restraint on 
themselves. A stranger is at the first look apprised of each lady's 
favourite : the hpsbands are either absent, or concern themselves 
sot the l^st about the women ; for of the execrated Italian jealousy 
here is not a single vestige. Even divines end children game ; for 
example, the daughter of the marqnis Berio, who is not' more than 
eight years old. The marquis is one of the most enlightened noble- 
men. 

Some maintain that this degrading conduct brings the prince 
. Hufando yearly five thousand ducats. Others say that he receives ho 
more than 'twelve ducats a day for converting his palace into a 
gaming-house 1 ! ! *’ 

We shall not shock our readers by extracting the whole of 
that complete picture of human depravity which the nobles 
of Naples present. The following anecdote is sufficient: 

A duke who was esteemed the handsomest man in Naples, married 
an amiable woman of unblemished reputation, and who to bis own 
Astonishment remained when a wife still amiable and irreproachable. 
The duke, however, became dissatisfied ; and paid bis addresses 
with great fervour to a princess, whose name together with that of 
her lover I shall omit. He succeeded in obtaining favour with the 
new object of his passion, but only on one express condition ; that 
as long as their connection lasted, he should live with his young and 
lovely wife merely as with a sister. He promised every thing ; 
but he found this more easy than obeying, for a living evidence of 
his defalcation too soon appeared. The princess raved, and would 
hear nothing he had to say. In this dilemma he asserted that he 
was not the father of his wife’s child. The princess started : for a 
married man to load himself^ith such reproach, confounded even 
her for a moment. Yet her jealousy demanded stronger proof; 
and he promised all, * If the child is not yours,* said she, ‘ send it 
ItTlia^diately to the foundling, house,* The duke loft her, and sent 
Ms child thither accordingly; regardless of the agonies of the 
mother, of whose innocence all Naples remains convinced to this 

Ttiis IS not an* uncommon story, but quite consonant t© the 
general manners of the higher classes : 

Ffbm the terrible Italian jealousy the stranger has flothing to 
dread; k is no longer to be found exc'ept in ncrrels. The husband 
d©es-ii0t-1ig^ th<? sliglHCbLobsiiicle hi^hc way, ahd even .that doublfuV 
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■nicnal the cfdrim Exists nd nit8*e. Gonjug&l Kdditjr tnlght'^be hm 
depict^ M flying, or cotictelikig Useif from rkliciile*: drafJtlie'Ncia 
poHtanft are u)Q only people in Europe who at the' xepresenthticm' cf 
my * Stranger ' laugh instead of crying^ because they cannot cofneeife 
how any one should make so much <k a common trijkJ*^ ‘ ^ 

Our readers will not be displeased to hear that English- 
man at Naples, has conspicuously resisted the general contagion 
of depravity : 

'' But I think I hear the reader exclaim, ' Enough of gaming- 
companies ; conduct us where no such vices pollute the palaces, or 
at least where commercial speculations only are carried on.’ 1 am 
sorry that I cannot fulfil this %’ery moderate wish ; but there are in 
reality no other societies in Naples than these xuhmomcohverzationeSs 
Let it, howevei*, be remembered, that 1 speak alone of Ne^olitaiia : 
some foreigners have indeed introduced here the manners of their 
countries, and endeavour to keep them pure by admitting none but 
foreigners into their circles. 1 mention, ,for examples, the English 
minister Elliot, and the Russian countess Skawrohsky. The lattec 
has resided here several years; she gives pleasant entertainments; 
which, notwithstanding her great age, she seasons with her humour. 
No Neapolitan can gain access 'to her; she is only .visited, as it 
were, by biads of passage during their flight. — When I mentioned 
these, 1 should have omitted * for examples since they are the 
only persons who afford a refuge to a foreigner that hates gaming; 
unless indeed he should be disposed to commence an amour, which 
he will And particularly easy. 1 have been assured th<nt the duchessee 
and princesses, both handsome and ugly, never allow a lover to lao- 
guish in vain ; but that one spirit prevails among them all.** 

The reader will not be surprised to find the most abject 
superstition going hand in hand with, this universal profli- 
gacy: 

The few hours which gaming, debauchery, the theatre, &c. 
leave unoccupied, are devoted to religion. I have been informed 
that the genteel female sinners sometimes condescend to attend the 
sick in the hospitals, which perhaps turns out like the washing of 
the feet instituted bv the emperor. — The disguised brotherhood 
consist partly of the first nobility. 1 have sometimes aeen indivi- 
duals of them begging money lor the souls in piirgat(»'y, who might 
be considered as beaux among the ?A^rits. The long hoods which 
covered them were of the finest snow-white linen, and on cool days 
they wore a small mantle of scarlet over them j the pilgrim's hats 
which hung by the side appeared to be made of the softest beaver; 
and their shoes and silk stockings betrayed that the whole momniery 
covered a stjU better dress. I'hey proceeded , from house to bouse 
with an elegant bag, held it to every shop-keeper, and em receiving 
only a shake of the head w'ent without complaint farther. They 
conceive that this miserable farce wdll ensure them the favour of 
heaven. 

" Superstition sometimes discovers itself in the most ludicrous 
manner. ' Latdy at the theatre Florentini, a comedy by Federici was 
performing, when in the middle Tof the representation some pious 
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em wtre struck with the sound of the little bell which aonouncei 
that the samment is carrying through the street to a sick person, 
il loud biasing followed ; and sotne voices called to the pertbrmers 
to retife« and asssgnied the reason. With tl^e rapidity of lightning 
all the pla}'^s flew from the stage, and the whole audience were 
upon tb^r knees. Behind the scenes, decorated and painted actors 
and actresses were kneeling with heads bowed down, till the tingling 
of the bell was no more to be heard. This ceremony being over, the 
stage was again filled, and the play went on. Who would choose to 
reside in a place where such folly reigns, though Nature should have 
emptied her foil horn as liberally as she has done here ? 

Confession is no where more practised than in Naples. During 
my frccjuent visits to the churches, 1 have observed that the confes- 
sionals (of whichfthere are a great number) were nevpr empty : and 
saw genially twenty women to one man ; which, however, does 
not prove the fair sex the greatest sinners, but that the men are 
more obdurate." 

''One chief object of the refined superstition of the Neapolitans, 
is founded on the doctrine of purgatory. It is shameful to see hovir 
their pious simplicity is by this means abused. People masked and 
unmasked are to be seen daily and hourly running through the 
streets, with bags and boxes, and in the most despicable planner, en« 
ticiog people to part with their money v/hich they have with di$- 
culty earned or even begged. 1 have seen flames painted on many 
houses and churches, among which several heads both old and young, 
appear with uplifted hands supplicating the passers-by ^ or even 
carved in wood, and placed in a theatrical style before the holy 
booth where a trade in masses is carried on. Immense sums must 
thus every year pass through the hands of the priests, far exceeding 
any aoyal revenue. I am almost inclined to think that the govern- 
ment has done wisely in restoring the Jesuits ; as this may prove a 
powerful means of substituting a judicious priestly despotism for a 
stupid one. No more can at the instant be effected. 

" In every church innumerable masses are daily said, and even by 
several at the same time. The laziness of the Neapolitans hnds 
daily and hourly its excuse in the churches. They must hear mass, 
that is a spiritual duty : they infer, naturally enough, that the more 
they hear the belter ; and thus crowd into the churches, while they 
let their children starve at home. 1 think it must lie very difficult 
to feel devotion in a place sOt ill calculated to inspire it, where all 
is confusion and noise j and where the in rctival admirer of the arts 
walks about during the service, and can at pleasure have the cur- 
tain which conceals a fine altar-piece drawn away, even at the mo- 
meifc when the priest consecrates the host. In this manner I have 
for a few pence had many pictures shewn me, without having ven« 
tnred to desire it." 

So universal Js the corruption of manners at Naples^ that 
even the middling classes seem no less depraved than the 
higher : 

Let us descend a step lower, to the middle class. In other coun- 
tries this order is composed of trades-people and men of letters. 
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Here^ how6ver» there are no men of letters; and their place is filled 
up by the lawyers^ who are not much esteemed, and whose number 
is equal to that of the lazaroni. A trifling circumstance hae lately 
come to my knowledge, which is no proof of the strict decoram rtf 
this class : A German saw a handsome girl, the modest daughter of 
an attorney, at an open window; who pleased him so much, that 
he wished to become acquainted with her. To accomplish this, he 
without ceremony wrote her a note requesting a meeting. Thia 
was iiTiniedintely answered: the girl modestly informing him that 
his risit would be very agreeable to her, and if he could let it take 
place in tlic evening he would meet some of her relations also. He 
went, and found a respectable company; was kindly received, and 
repeated his visit frequently. It may be said that this was only 
laudable hospitality, and it would indeed in Huss^ have been no- 
thing remarkable. But liospitality is here unknown, and it Is much 
more proh<^ble that its place was supplied by mere speculation* 
Many similar anecdotes confirm me in this opinion. — At the same 
time, 1 know too little of the middle class to venture giving a judg- 
ment of its manners. But this I know, that it is as ignorant and 
superstitious as the higher; and that with tliem the lottery takes the 
place of rouge et noir among their superiors, and appears to be fol- 
lowed with equal ardour.” 

The vic^ls of the lower orders are far from less brutal, al- 
though they are more excusable than those of the higher. 
Theit is very common, in sj)ite of the most severe police, and 
the frequent punishments by flogging and hanging. A man*® 
property is not a moment safe in his ov^rn house, for all the ser- 
vants aic experienced thieves. The Duke of Ascoli, the chief 
magistrate of Naples, has in some degree repressed this and 
other crimes by the activity and extreme rigour of his inea. 
sures ; but the character of the people seems only improved so 
far as their terrors operate : 

POTmerly the Neapolitans had a frequent habit of stabbing each 
ether in the breast with knives on tlie slightest quarrel. At pre- 
sent, however, this exists no more. We may pass the streets by 
day or night as securely as through our own apartments. This 
happy change has also been effected by a strict ordinance of the 
duke of Ascoli. No person whatever, except officers in uniform, 
can appear in the streets armed, or venture to make any disturbance > 
for besides the punishment of the law, the offender receives upon 
the spot military correction, either with a stick, whip, or the 
pillory. The prince has enforced respect for these regulations by a 
newly-formed guard drest in black and yellow, and distinguished 
fn3m the common sbirri by the privilege of entering houses and 
arresting any person without distinction, not excepting officers. 
The severity of this naeasure is another melancholy proof of its^ne* 
eessi^. 

'^The Italians are in general extremely irritable and rerengeful, 
though not malicious. In the first moments of their fiiry they are 
not masters of themselves. A supposed injury must be revenged 
on the spot ; and. If possible, with a stiletto. 1 once saw a lad who 
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had been wounded by another in the head with a stone. He ran 
after the offender, but could not overtake him. He foamed with 
rage, bit his handkerchief, and tore it with his teeth. This strange 
eruption of his fury often returned j and after he had gone away ap- 
parently quite calm, I heard him suddenly again roaring at a dis- 
tance, and saw him again biting his handkerchief. Had this fellow 
caught his adversary, and not been previously disarmed of his knife 
by the beneficent duke of Ascoli, he would have become a mur- 
derer/’ 

After tills description of the depravity of the Neapolitans, it 
is scarcely necessary to add that high and low are wholly aban- 
doned to utter ignorance: 

Of the attention paid by the great to the sciences, the book- 
sellers* shops enable ns to form an accurate estimate. Tlierc arc 
indeed nf^iny of these ; but religious books, and some translation* 
from foreign languages, are all that they have to oifer the*inqiiirer. 
Jf w(? complain, the proprietors answer with the candid confession 
that nobody in Naples writes, nobody reads, and consequently no- 
body buys books, except when some great man happens to purciiase 
a collection for shew. The same may be said of paintings, which 
are also bought only for fashion’s sake. With statuary it is still 
worse : 1 liave not been able to discover a single artist of any emi- 
nence in this line. Should there be one, it must be only for sepul- 
chral ornaments.” 

The ignorance of the common people exhibits its^»!f in a 
ludicrous manner: 

*• As we go from the place Largo del Gastello to the Mole, we 
must pass a corner where the lists of the letters arrived are Imng 
out. As the throng of people is there at all times very considerable, 
it gives rise to some singularities which in my opinion are confined 
to Naples. The letters arc numbered, and the nan)es of those to 
whom tlicy are iKltlrci«ccl are niaiLcd alphateticaily, but these are 
the Christian and not the suuicimcs. This does not, however, apply 
to all without exccplic^n ; for whoevei has the good fortune to be a 
prince will have a jdace apart, marked by the letter P. 

“Many vvIjo cannot read coiiie also to inquire if there are letters 
addres'jcdlo them. A slncwd fellow Las converted the ignorance of 
these into a source of emolument. He stands there with a packet 
of blank papers in his hand : the person who wants his assistance 
approaches him, and gi\ ing Imn a farthing or two, mentions his own 
name. The other casts a glance inTimediatcly over the list, and 
when he finds the name theie, he does no more than write on a 
pieSe of paper the number under which it stands ; this he gives to 
the inquirer j \. ho hastens w ith it to the post-office, and receives his 
letter without ceiemony : whether the receiver be right or not, is 
no ipatter of concern, if he will but pay the postage,” 

The man who marks down the numbers is not the only one 
wdio has found a source of profit there, though Indeed he collects his 
receipts with the most ease and convenience^ There are half-a-- 
dozen small tables in the street ^ and as many men sitting before- 
them, with physiognomies as worn out as their coats. They hold 
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prns in thcii’hatids, and a folded letler-case lies before them. They 
nefed only dip their pens in the ^ink-stands near them, and they are 
ready to write letters of any cohceit’able purport to every quarter 
of the habitable globe. A second chair opposite to theirs, invites 
the needy letter-sender to sit down, and communicate his thoughts 
to one who will give them the polish of good diction. Here we see 
an old woman; there an honest sailor; in a third place a warlike 
hero; and in the fourth a brisk lass: they have sons and mothers, 
and all sorts of concerns of the hearty far and near, in the Old and 
the New world.** 

** All this correspondence is commonly conducted in such a loud 
and public manner, that the post-office has no occasion to break 
open the letters : it need only dispatch a fe^V idle persons with good 
ears among tho^ populace. Soldiers and sailors proalaim their affairs 
to the world without hesitation : their gesticulations while-dictating 
are none of the gentlest, and they often beat with vehemence on the 
table of the writer. — It might, indeed, be more difficult for a listener 
to catch the sensations of a bashful maid. I have seen some of this 
description also sitting and dictating, and I will venture to affirm 
that the letters were to the constant or inconstant ones who had 
stolen their hearts : but I have no other proof of this than the unin- 
telligible whispering, the down-cast looks, the varied colour of the 
cheeks, on b<!r side ; and the friendly glances of the secretary. 

These men of genius have, however, not erected their pulpits in 
• the street for only the dispatch of letters, but also to decypher such 
as arrive for those who cannot read. On the day when the post 
comes in, a different scene is exhibited from that which we have just 
enjoyed. All pens are at rest : the lips only are in motion ; and, as 
may be easily conceived, there is another interesting supply for the 
curious observer. The fixed attention with which the bearer hangs 
on the lips of the reader : the varying passions, the accomplished or 
defeated hopes, of the former; are well contrasted with the perfect 
indifference of the latter, and the unchanged voice with which ha 
proclaims both joyful and melancholy news. Such various scenes 
are to be witnessed no where but in the open street.— 'A friend of 
mine was once present upon a droll occasion of this kind. A sailor 
received a letter which he appeared to have waited for with the 
greate.st impatience, and carried eagerly to the reader. The latter 
unfolded the paper, and commenced with the greatest unconcern the 
following billet, while the rejoiced sailor appeared ready to seize the 
words out of his mouth : ‘ A greater rascal than you I never saw/ 
It may be easily imagined how the looks of the gaping sailor were in 
an instant changed. He had no inclination to hear a continuance of 
the letter in the presence of a laughing crowd ; but snatched it out 
of the hand of the reader, and crept away uttering imprecations. 

We daily meet with these street-pulpits, surrounded with more 
or less bustle; aod it is a characteristic of.the Italians in which il>ey 
distinguish themselves from the French, that they display their igno- 
rance without hesitation. The common French are just as little able 
to read as the Italians, but they never can be brought to acknow- 
ledge this to others. The Frenchman is vain and ignorant ; the 
Italian ignorant only/* 

VoL. h X- 
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After the description of the Neapolitans here;givcn we need 
not be surprised ati ihe cowardice with which they fled from 
their French invaders; and that a capital containing upwards 
of six hundred thousand inhabiunts should have been reduced 
by a hostile corps of about four thousand men. That the 
people had sufficient energy to attempt a revolution, or that 
they had any partiality for the French, is wholly a mistake. 
The Neapolitans have hated the French for centuries; their 
hatred has never at any lime been in any degree diminished, 
and is now as remarkable as ever : 

** I cannot close this subject without mentioning one more parti- 
cular in the Neapolitan character, with which it is at this moment 
strongly imprei^sed. I mean their bitter hatred of the French. 
From tiie highest to the lowest, this sentiment is^ deeply rooted. 
They give themselves no trouble to conceal it j and I ha^p heard ex- 
pressions, the imprudence of which (having been uttered to a 
atranger) could only be excused from the fullness of their hearts. 
Their hatred i? only equalled by their fear : they submit to every 
thing ; and bow their necks to the yoke of arrogance which, out of 
their own country, is so peculiar to the French. One of my friendsr 
lately saw a drunken French soldier intrude upon and insult a Nea- 
politan officer, without the latter venturing to have bim arrested; 
and he was even at last obliged to take refuge in a coffee-house, and 
escape by a back-door, to avoid further abuse and ill-treatment. It* 
is true, when the French ambassador, Alquicr, hears of such things^ 
he has the offenders punished very severely j but the victor finds al- 
ways in the flight of the vanquished a fresh instigation to wanton 
outrage. For this reason the Neapolitans go as much as possible 
out of the way of the French. — A striking example of this has come 
within my own knowledge. A German merchant happened acci- 
dentally to fall into company with some French officers. They 
went together to see the royal porcelain manufactory, and the officers 
wished to make some purchases. They all, however, w^eie refused 
admittance; under the pretext that a previous express permissiou 
was necessary. When the merchant afterwards separated from the 
officers, he was called back, and informed that Ac was at liberty to 
see the manufactory at pleasure.** 

Among a people in this temper, French piinriplcs were not 
likely to make much p^gress, nor does i(. in fact appear that 
they made any. A court rendered cowardly by its profligacy 
and conscious weakness, became panic struck at the idea of » 
revolution. It hastened to surround itself with spies and in- 
formers, to erect bloody tribunals, and to make sacrifices with- 
out mercy to lay the phantom which its own guilty fears had 
conjured up. Let us hear the account given of these transact 
jions by an eye-witness whom our author quotes: 

** The troops which surrounded the city, the menacing decreer 
and declarations of the government, all tended to inflame the imagi- 
nation of the people. Every trifle, which at any other time would 
not liave been noticed, could not now fail to set them in motion. 
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*rbey^^ere afraid of the sodiiious, afrai^ of the government, afraid of 
every tiling; and this tone of niind, in such a vast mass of peo^e» 
coulil not but produce a fermentation. The suspicion of the gor 
vernmcnt excited suspicion among the people. Before, they kept 
themselves within bounds, almost without any police, but now it be- 
came a task of greater difficulty to restrain them. All public func* 
tions were performed with increased precaution, but not with in* 
creased tranquillity. 

' The nation was now beset and watched by numberless spies 
and informers, who took an account of every step, registered words, 
observed the colour of the face, and noted down sighs. All security 
vanished. Private malice found the gates of revenge open; and he 
who had no enemy was ruined by friends seduced by gold and am- 
bition. The qpeen is asserted to have said, she should one day be 
obliged to extirpate the ancient prejudice which covers the^nformer 

with infancy. , , . , . 

' All the castles, all the prisons, were crow^ded with unhappy 
wretches. They wem thrown into dark, dismal dungeons, where 
they endured the want of every thing, where they languished for 
years, without either being condemned or released, and without 
even ^being acquainted with the cause of their misery. At length, 
after a lapse of four years, almost all w ere declared innocent, and set 
at liberty. AH would have come ofl* in the same manner, had they 
not been deprived of the means of defending themselves. Vaeni, 

‘ who w^as then at the head of affairs, gave himself no concern 
abouU those w ho already languished in chains, but only about such 
for w’hom fetters could not yet be forged. He had the temerity to 
say aloud, that * at least twenty thousand must be arrested. If a fa- 
ther, a son, a brother, a wdfe, intercedes for any of these w’retches, 

it is a crime.’ , . , i . 

“ I cannot forbear introducing in this place two horrible, but, 
alas ! true ariecJoU-,, which were told me by an eye-witness on 
whose veracity I ^an rely. The fear of being regarded as ac- 
complices, and (which was daily witnessed) of being dragged as such 
to execution, bad seized w'ilh such violence on every mind, that, iii 
order to remove every suspicion, a brother ga\e a splendid supper on 
the day of the execution of his, brother; and a father, while his sou 
was hlecdiiig beneath the axe— 1 shudder while 1 w rite— played at 
the open window on the guitar ! 

‘ People of sense indeed laughed, that after such a severe inqui- 
sition of lour years, not one crime against the state should have been 
discovered or proved. The people, at first embittered against tho 
culprits, became cool, and at length pitied the wretched prisoners,, 
whom they were obliged to consider as innocent, because they saw 
aone of them condemned. Whoever raised his voice in the cause of 
truth was a criminal. The advocates were even menaced when they 
defended the accused with zeal, though that duty had been assigijed 
tbehi hy the government. But these menaces were vain. The na- 
tion was oppressed, but not corrupted.. It exhibited a gr^atexample 
of patience, and a greater of virtue. Nothing could shake the forti- 
Uide of the judges, or the courage of the advocates. Innocence 
triumphed, and all the blame fell upon Vaerii. He W'as disgraced 
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and exiled. Melancholy madness seized his ambitious soul i he put 
a period to his life shortly before the entrance of the French into 
Naples : he trembled for fear of them, and on that account requested 
of the court an asylum in Sicily. This favour was denied. Before 
he committed the fatal deed he wrote a note, to the fallowing eBect : 
* The ingratitude of the court, the approach of a cruel enemy, the 
want of an asylum, have determined me to deprive myself of a life 
which is a burthen to me. Let none be charged with my death; 
and may my example be a lesson to all inquisitors of state.' 

' ' The inquisitors of state, however, laughed at his death, and 

resigned themselves to all the dictates of their fury, till the arrival of 
the French at Capua." 

In the moment of danger all resolution forsook the court, 
During^these scenes of public confusion, the^ unprincipled 
and dastardly nobles were totally unheard of, or werc;only dis- 
tinguished by their acts of cowardice and perfidy. They hated 
the French, and loved to enjoy their debaucheries in tranquil- 
lity ; but tVieir vices had enfeebled both their minds and bodies, 
and they hastened to puschase the mercy of the conqueror by 
the basest treachery to their country. The court and the 
higher ranks having deserted the capital, the beggars became by 
force of numbers the sovereigns of Naples ; and the horrid ex- 
cesses of this mob of loyalists seem to exceed whatever the 
wildest rage of democracy has produced in nations less de- 
praved. Let us hear what our author, a panegyrist oi the 
Queen of Naples, relates of the Lazzaroni and the peasants 
whose exploits on this occasion we have heard so much ex- 
tolled : 

. ** Among the atrocities of the revolution, every one still relates 
with horror that the Lazzaroni roasted men in the streets, and 
begged money of the passengers to purchase bread to their roast 
meat. Many of them carried in their pockets fingers, ears, &c. 
which they had cut oft* j and when they met a person whom they 
looked upon as a patriot, they triumphantly exhibited their bloody 
spoils. One of these murderers shewed with exultation a reeking 
dagger ta one of my acquaintance, boasting that he had plunged it 
into the bosom of a jacobin. The person to whom he was speaking 
was obliged to feign exces^^ve joy at the account : he inquired who 
the jacobin was, and heard the name of one of his most intimate 
friends. On this occasion the women were the most outrageous ; 
it was sufficient to be pointed out by one of these furies as a jacobin, 
tcTbe instantly sacrificed. All who wore cropped hair were devoted 
victims. False tails were procured ; but the deception being per- 
ceived, the people ran behind every one that passed, pulled him by 
the tail, and if it came off, it was all over with the wearer. Up- 
wards of two thousand houses were completely plundered. The 
Danish consul was often in danger^ because bis uniform was mis- 
taken for French. £very thing was done per la santa fede, so that 
^tafede is now become an opprobrious term. For three months 
. Rofo And his Calabrians indulged in these excesses. The French 
at length alme, and in twenty-fowr hours tranquillity was restored. 
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Their number did not exceed four thousand, but that was sufficferit 
for snch a pusillanimous enemy. The measures they adopted were 
indeed severe : when, for example, they met a suspected person, all 
they did was to smell at his hands ; if they smelt of powder, he was 
cut in pieces without mercy/* 

Such are the Neapolitans, court, nobles, and people. We are 
certainly obliged to M. Kotzebue for the information he has 
given us with respect to these subjects. This account of the 
Neapolitans, however, and chiefly the circumstances which we 
have extracted, form the principal interest of the four volumes 
before us. We have, indeed, an infinite series of paintings, 
statues, villas, rides, ruins, sentiments, quaint observations, in- 
terspersed occasionally with a few witty remafks. We have 
also a long and minute journal of an eruption of Mouift Vesu- 
vius which took place while our author was at Naples, and an 
excursion which he made to the mountain. Here, says our 
author, in his own unrivalled style, — Nature appeared around 
us to have died in hoary old age, amidst convulsions ; and the 
sight of her corpse caused a cold thrilling in our veins!’* 

The effects of these eruptions of Vesuvius cannot but im- 
press everj^tone as a striking instance of the calamities which 
mankind sustain from their own ignorance, and from a vicious 
* and indolent government. We cannot but read with deep 
svmpathy of the flourishing cities which have been laid waste, 
tlic rich fields which have been rendered totally unfit for the 
use of man, the consequent ruin of thousands, and the calamities 
of the same description which are still daily to be apprehended, 
from the overwhelming torrents of burning lava. But how is 
our sympathy turned into indignation when we discover that, 
with no extraordinary application of human industry, these 
calamities might be almost wholly prevented; and that the 
government by a very slight exertion might cause this applica- 
tion of industry to take place. The flood of lava which is 
thrown out by the mountain does not proceed in a continued 
and rapid stream like a torrent of water. Wave after wave is 
successively thrown out, and gains gradually upon those which 
preceded it, in the same manner as fbc waves of the sea gain 
upon each other when the tide is flowing. The course of the 
lava is therefore generally very gradual, more particularly after 
it has descended into the plain. Even when its progress is n«t 
interrupted by any peculiar obstacles, it commonly leaves time 
to the people to remove their furniture, and hew down and 
carry on their vines. Kotzebue gives various instances of this 
slow progress, while he himself stood at a short distance di- 
rectly in hs way. “ A pretty house to the right was only three 
or four paces distant from the lava, yet it was thought that 
full hour would elapse before the terrible slow stream would 
consume it. The people were still anxiously occupied in saving 
wine casks out of the cellar, while the approaching fire was al<* 
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ready heatli^g the \^al!s of the building.” But while the ve* 
locity of the lava i$ so small, it must of course be easily re-> 
sisted by any obstacle opposed to it. Kotzebue observed, ** that 
even weak walls in the vineyards are in a capacity to hold out 
long against the flood of lava ; that it contracts on being 
hemmed in by them, and confines itself to the narrow bed of 
ten or twenty paces which have been opened for it ; and that 
even when a sufficient channel is not provided for if, it is 
restrained by the walls until they are at length overturned by 
the weight of its accumulated masses.” Our author from 
hence concludes that a wall of considerable strength would be 
sufficient to prevent (he ravages of the lava from spreading much 
beyond the bise of the mountain, Tliey migjit certainly be 
prevented by throwing up a large mound of earth, perpendicular 
towards the mountain and sloping towards the country. How 
much is the labour of such an undertaking exceeded by that 
bestowed on those immense mounds by which the industrious 
Hollanders have defended their marshes against tfie inroads of 
the ocean ? 

But the Neapolitans seem to have no conception that human 
calamities are to be in any degree prevented by l^iiman exei% 
tions. During the eruption of Vesuvius which our author 
witnessed, the King of Naples was occupied with his hounds 
the Queen with talking of the sensibilities of her nature and 
acting accordingly ; the nobles with their gaming tables and 
debauclies ; and the people — but let us hear our author; 

** The image of St. Januarius was carried in procession to Torre 
del Greco (as is often the case on such occasions,) and placed before 
the lava; on which the people began to kneel, and pra}Mhat the 
saint would be so gcjod as to stop the progress of the flood, which 
however soon rolled nearer. The saint was placed a little further 
back ; and the petitions were renewed for his favours, w^hich would 
only cost him a nod or a wink. But finding all their prayers fruit- 
less, and that the bwa continued to proceed nearer, they began to 
abuse the unkind saint, calling him ‘ Krct7//o ladro (An old rascal.) 

• hirhonv ! birhantc ! sevkrato !' In short, they gave him every de- 
grading appellation that indignation could dictate. This disburden- 
ing of their hearts in mere words was not sufficient : from abuse 
they proceeded to blows ; and St. Januarius was heartily cudgelled, 
particularly by an old woman.” 

•Ncitlicr prayers nor blows however, could induce the old 
hardened rascal to give a jingle wink. The cessation which at 
length took place in the progress ot the lava v/as on this occa- 
sio/i attributed to another divinity : 

The poor people who were busy in tilling such parts of the 
ground as the rage of the volcano had not yet desolated, inforned 
roe that a hundred acres of laud had been ruined already ; and that 
tko lava would certainly have down further, if their good qu^n bad 
not appeared in the afternoon to fix up an image of the Virgin very 
jiear the ahQVQ^meoUoued bouse; agaiiist ^ wbieb they slewed 
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me* At that instant the lava, they said, stood like a wali. The 
queen had moreover distributed money among the sufFerers 5 and 
was accompanied by as many blessingSi and as much admiration, as 
if she had been a saint. It was only wished that she had come 
•ooner, to stop the stream before it had reached the vineyards.— Ic 
did not appear to me incredible that the judicious queen of Naples 
had complied with the humour of the people. However, I took an 
opportunity soon afterwards of asking her majesty whether this anec- 
dote was true. She smiled ; it had never entered her mind !" 

f'lom Naples our author retraces his steps through Rome to* 
wards Russia, only with such deviations as carry him in the 
end to Vienna. His description oF the gloomy Italian states 
we shdll not longer dwell upon. The people* are only distin- 
guished fjom th.e Neapolitans by different shades of intiolence, 
filthiness, and miserv. All are superstitious to the last degree, 
and are distinguished abov^e all things by a glowing and inex- 
tinguishjhlc hatred of the French. This last trait of their cha- 
racicv, our anilior every v/hcre observed, and records with that 
satisfaction wliicli may be expected from a devoted subject of 
the Emperor of Russia. Our readers will find considerable 
arausemen/in the different details of Zambeccari’s aeiial cx- 
cursions, and in flie description of some trails in the manners 
^a^the Romans, Bolognese, &c. He will perhaps turn over 
witTTIess ceremony than we have done, the many leaves which 
present only descriptions of views, ruins, and pictures. 

We attend the steps of our author with much more interest 
through that country to which the attention of Europe is at this 
moment so powerfully directed. We anxiously endeavour * to 
discover in the character of the inhabitants, in the nature of 
the government, in the natural situation of the country, the 
causes of that wondci ful panic which made the sovereign of 
thirty millions of people, after the loss of two battles and per- 
haps fifty thousand men, bow his neck to a conqueror at the 
head of armies not much superior in numbers even to those which 
remained to himself. In one of these circumstances wc ima- 
gine the cause is distinctly to be traced ; the other two seem to 
have tended as powerfully as such -iircumstances could do, to 
prevent this disgraceful catastrophe. Is the mass of the people 
in the Austrian dominions more efFcminate and degraded than 
that of other countries ? Let us hear our author’s descripion 
of (he eastern Tyrolese and Carimhians t 

The by-road from Brixen to Carinthia is still more interesting 
to the obs^erver of mankind, than the high road through Inspi^uk ; 
which is more frequented, and where the inhabitants are more po- 
lished, or sometimes rather more depraved. In the former, on the 
contrary, you every where meet with pure unsophisticated nature. 
They survey a stranger almost with the curiosity of children, follow 
him every where, are ever officious to do something or other for 
him, and are frequently troublesome in oonsequence of this dispo* 
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sition ; but be cannot possibly angry with them, as he must be 
convinced of their ardent desjre to fulfil all his wishes. Such a race 
of men inhabit the former principality of Brixen : whose territoryv 
watered by the £isach> whiph rushes through a narrow valley, is 
interspersed with cheerful towns and villages; where cleanliness 
prevails within and without the houses, and where health and 
cheerfulness smile from the faces of the inhabitants upon the 
stranger. They principally subsist by breeding cattle : the climate 
is too sharp for the cultivation of the vine ; for the valley lies high 
and the inclement winds have a free passage through it. * Nine 
months in the year are winter,* say the inhabitants of Niederdorf 
for example, ‘ and three are cold.* The soil, however, is well 
adapted to pasturage. This may perhaps be the reason why this 
tribe of herdsmen appeared to me to be more brav^ and less cor- 
rupted than their neighbours, who cultivate the vine. What might 
not have been expected of thena during the late war ! With what 
courage they waited for the coming of the French ! At Branncken, 
two posts from Brixen, they had not hpard of the arrival of the 
enemy till he was almost at their gates. They immediately sent to 
general Sporkc, who commanded a corps at no great distatice, to 
inform him they were ready to fight if he would come and support 
them. The general promised to comply with their invitation. More 
than four thousand country>people assembled, nrmed^* themselves, 
baked bread for the Austrians, procured wine, and w'aited for their 
leader. He came not : he sent them word, that his orders obliged 
him to return over the mountains. 1'his message the honest t^ea- 
sants could not understand. They were acquainted with their 
mountains : they knew that, especially in spring, it was not possi- 
ble to cross them, at least not with artillery. They wondered why 
the general should choose rather to throw bis cannon into the water, 
than to bring it to their defence ; and they still maintain that if this 
had been done, if they had been organized and bad any one to head 
them, not a man of the French would have escaped. Whoever has 
seen the country and its inhabitants, will give them credit for the 
assertion. The answer they received rendered them not dejected, 
but indignant. All the officers of government withdrew, leaving 
the people to shift for themselves. But whenever they met with 
one of these fugitives, they seized him by his queue, dragged him 
back, and tauntingly exclaimed, * Scoundrel, there is the enemy I' 

“ Had, at that moment^ man appeared among them, endow^ed 
by nature with military talents, he might have given the state of af- 
fairs a very difierent aspect, and have acquired great renown. Now 
their force was dispersed, but even in this situation they made head 
against the French. In a small town, a body of them assembled at 
the gate, merely opened a small door from time to time, fired, 
killed at each time a number of the enemy, and then instantly drew 
back their heads again. The French might threaten and storm aa 
they pleased ; the little troop continued to defend themselves in thiJi 
manner, and at length compelled them to retire. Even in a village 
situated on a rock, the inhabitants resolved to oppose the entrance 
of the invaders. Tlie women armed themselves as w^ell ns (he men, 
and the children rolled large stones down upon the French, who 
made a halt, and Uien proceeded farther. On their, approach t^ 
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Branneken^ the peasante ascended the cnoontains, kindled some 
hundreds of fires in the vicinity, and so akrmed the numerous army 
of the enemy, that he entered into a capitulation with this open 
town, the articles of which were faithfully observed. These bravo 
herdsmen were therefore indebted to their courage alone for not 
being plundered. The word pmsant was a terror to the French, 
and frequently restrained them from committing excesses. The 
heart of a German patriot bleeds, when be sees what a two-edged 
sword the governmeut then had in its hand without, daring to draw 
it from the scabbard," 

With what indignation must every one read the following 
acts of baseness and perfidy committed by rulers and their in- 
struments, against a people who were anxious ^to defend them- 
selves against a hated enemy : • 

Lienl; is the last frontier town of Tyrol. At this place the in- 
habitants likewise gave proofs of their courage, and here too they 
complain bitterly of having been deserted by general Sporke with 
eleven thousand men. He had resolved to retreat with his artillery 
beyond the mountains. They represented to him that such a mea- 
sure was impossible, as there was not even a path for a saddle-horse. 
All their representations, however, were in vain : he treated them 
rather rudeiV into the bargain > and attempted to put his plan in 
execution, but was soon obliged to desist and to leave his cannon 
behind him, ' Had he kept on good terras with us,* say the Tyro- 
* we would have drawn the artillery ourselves to some place of 
aecurity, and have concealed it where it would not be found by the 
enemy. It would then have been saved for our sovereign.* 

But the general was not only obliged to abandon the cannon, 
but likewise a great quantity of ammunition. He attempted indeed 
to destroy the greatest part of it, but the time was too short. What 
could not be destroyed was collected by the inhabitants, and with 
this they repulsed the French. Such was literally the fact : the 
anecdote is truly extraordinary. Deserted by those who ought to 
have protected them, unprovided with arms except such as thar 
troops bad thrown away in their precipitate flight, they seized these^ 
placed an inn-keeper who had once been a serjeaut at their head, 
boldly attacked the advanced guard of the French which had en- 
tered their little town, and drove them from street to street, out at 
the gate, and beyond the bridge, streymig the^whole way with the 
bodies of their enemies. An army ot sixteen thousand men soon 
fifierwards advanced, and the general who commanded it breathed 
vengeance against the town. But when he perceived that the pea- 
sants inhabitants had taken post unintimidated on the adjal?bnt 
mountains, where they remained under arms, be altered his tone, 
and declared in a manifesto that he had relinquished all idea of satis- 
fying his vengeance though just, that he w-ished not to punish the 
innooent with the guilty, and merely demanded a free passage and 
bread for his troops. This capitulation was accepted ; but no 
sooner liad the rapacious Frenchman entered the town, than he gave 
notice that unless the sum of one hundred thousand fiorins was 
raised in two hours, the place should be set on fire at the four cor- 
nerg, Tlie unfortunate citizens made every possible exertion ; they 
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went from liouie to house, acrompnnied by a French guard, to coU 
Icct money, but could not collect more than twenty-five thousand 
Jlorins. Five of the principal inhabitants were therefore taken as 
bostages. These were shamefully treated during their march ; were 
•carcely allowed bread ; and when the preliminaries of I>eohe.n were 
•ctually signed, they were not informed that by this treaty all ar- 
rears of contributions were remitted : they were several times led 
out for the purpose of being shot ; and by such methods as these a 
like sum, which they were obliged to l>orro\v of their friends and 
acquaintance, was extorted from them before they were dismissed. 
]t would certainly be worth tiie while of a good historian to reside 
for a few months in Tyrol : he would there have an opportunity of 
collecting the most extraordinary particulars of a war,^the individual 
occurrences ot w'hich must appear incomprehensible to posterity, 
llicy wiff not be a little astonished to learn, that the miliury mani- 
fested a kind of hatred (I cannot possibly coll it envy) against the 
brave peasantry : and that they went so far as to call the gallant ge- 
neral Laudon, by way of ridicule, the idol of the peasants^ because 
be was the only officer who knew how to avail himself of the cou- 
rage and energy of the Tyrolese j and who, let it be w'ell remarked^ 
Iiimself fought at their head.'* 

But do we wonder that the feeble and degraded gpvernment 
of Austria basely deserts its brave subjects in tlie season of 
danger, when in the capital of the country every measure is 
taken to repress improvement, to extinguish know ledge, -tfiid 
to render the people as abject as those of Naples : 

** I have seen the bookseller Degen, and the splendid works for 
which Vienna seems scarcely to tlumk him. His magnificent editions 
of Uz, Zimmermann, &c. vie with those of the opulent Britons ; 
even the costly bindings are in no respect inferior to the English. 
This is the more worthy of astonishment and of praise, as the 
English possess great advantages in two points of view ; for in the 
<irst place, they may calculate much more securely on the patronage 
of their nobles, who are fond of the arts ; and in the second, they 
may select at pleasure from among the master-pieces of their 
native geninses. Degen, on the contrary, can only print what is 
permitted by the censors ; that is, nothing at all. He intended to 
prosecute his plan by publi.d)ing a splendid edition of Goihe’s works; 
but as he found he^iiould br obliged to mutilate it excessively, he 
abandoned the design. 

No pen can describe the abominable restraints of which the 
censorship is made the instrument. It must not be imagined that 
all^the censors are men of narrow minds : on the contrary, some of 
them are enlightened and accomplished persons, but their hands are 
tied. Malicious bigotry is inrebsantly on the watch ; and searches 
unremitting perseverance among the Bowers till it •discovers, 
perhaps deep in the earth, a soiled plant, which it immediately de- 
nounces as a pernicious weed. I forbear to mention circumstances 
which would make the reader sliudder ; and which prove partly the 
stupidity, partly the wretched mistrust, and partly nothing but a de- 
bauched imagination on the part of these spies. These wretches, 
the refuse of mankind, know, however, where to lodge their com« 
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E hintf ( and woo to the censor agamst whom the charge appears to 
e founded ! a severe reprimand U the least that he has to expect. 
An author residing here ts not even allowed to print his works in a 
foreign country, if he has not first submitted them to the censor- 
ship of this city. This is indeed the surest way of expelling every 
writer of real merit ; for who could submit to such a senseless cen- 
sorship ? Johannes MUller is already gone, and Wiebeking is pre- 
paring to depart. Genz stays. Alas, poor Austria! All books 
that have been permitted during the last twenty years have recently 
been revised by the censorship, and above two thousand of these 
are now prohibited. Unfortunately they have not done me the ho- 
nour to prohibit much of ray works. The emperor alone can now 
grant permission to read forbidden books. It is natural to suppose 
that nobodyj^roubles him with such requests. ^In a word, eveiy 
thing has been done that could be devised, to strengthen |nd secure 
the empire of darkness.*' 

1’hn.se in power appear to consider history in the same manner 
as the carters, &:c. do the warning-boards erected on the mountains 
of Tyrol ; they deduce no other instruction from it, than the neces- 
sity of blocking the wheels : but they forget that there the cause 
(namely, the steep mountains) cannot be avoided ; here^ on the 
contrary, it depends only on themselves to render this blocking su- 
perfluous, It is not a censorship, nor hunting after jacobins, nor 
ignorance and gross superstition, that can ward off revolutions. In 
piuhbia, for example, you may read, write, print, say whatever you 
f ’ease, and yet no state in Europe is more secure against a revolu- 
tion j the whole art of preventing it consists simply in rendering thel 
people happy. A happy people will never rebel even if millions of 
authors endeavour to excite them. I challenge any person to shew 
me a single example in history of a happy people rebelling. When, 
therefore, as is at present the case with a neighbouring foreign na- 
tion, the monarch surrounds his throne with all those monsters that 
are generated by mistrust, he loudly proclaims to the world, and to 
|)o.sterity, what his own dark feelings tell him : * My people are not 
happy !’ ” 

Can we wonder that a government which conducted itself in 
.siicli a manner toward its subjects was panic-struck at the ap- 
proach of an enterprising enemy ? Was it not to be expected 
that a government guilty of such baseness and tyranny should 
rather throw itself prostrate at the £spt of ‘ir'conqtieror than re- 
pose on the courage and fidelity of its subjects ? It was not 
the sword of Bonaparte, but the vices, the misconduct, and 
the cowardice o{ the Austrian government which conqi^gred 
the Austrian empire, 

The sentirncnts which Kotzebue expresses on this occasion, 
are those.of an enlightened and liberal mind. They would in- 
dues us to draw a veil over many of his foibles; but feally 
Kotzebue is at times so fantastic and inconsistent that we are 
afraid to utter an expression of praise, lest next moment we 
should be compelled to retract it. After having shewn in so 
luany instances ll^e baneful i^fTects of ignorance both on the go- 
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Vcrnors and the governed; after having by numerous cjtampic* 
demonstrated the absolute necessity of the advancement of 
knowledge both to the happiness and virtue of a people ; on 
some occasion of a great lover of the sciences committing 
some great crimes, which called for an appropriate sentiment, 
our author ejaculates as follows : “ The learned are more mild 
and humane, only because they have not in general any power 
in their hands. Were they possessed of power, they would 
often be worse than the most ignorant despot!!!** Is this the 
traveller whom we have heard through four volumes moralizing 
on the fatal eflects of mental darkness ? 

Art. III. Galerw Historique des hommes ks plus cMebres de tous 
* les siecL’s et de toutes Us Nations^ 

An Historical Gallery of the most celebrated Men of all Ages and 
Nations: containing tlmr Portraits engraved from the best 
Originals^ with an Abridgement of their Lives, and Observa^ 
tians on their Characters and tknr IP^'orks. By a Society of 
Men of Letters, Published by C, P. Landon^ Painter, for* 
merly Pensionary of the Academy of France^ at Rome, the sok 
Proprietor of the Work, %'imo, Paris ^ 180,521 London. 
Bulau & Co. 

AMONG the minor productions of literature, at the pre^^ 
sent time, this deserves to hold no inferior station. Thcspcci- 
men before us exhibits more care and ability in the execution 
than is usually bestowed upon publications of this nature. It 
does not appear to what extent the work is to be cairied. It is 
published in small portions ; and we have before us only two 
volumes, divided each into two parts. 

As appears from tlie title it is a biographical work ; and a 
biographical- work presenting at the same time an engraved 
portrait of each individual whose life is contained. ' It is a per- 
formance adapted to the people of light reading: but adapted 
to their wants with more than ordinary recommendations. The 
external features of those men whose names stand high in the 
lists of fame, are ^ object of curiosity to persons of all des- 
criptions ; and when these^ie accompanied with such a concise 
account of the life and character of the individual represented, 
as may be read in a few minutes, numbers will thus be in- 
duced to fix in their memories many facts and principles, both 
historical and literary, with which otherwise they might have 
remained for ever unacquainted. Biography is found to have 
attractions to many whose taste inclines but little towards read- 
ing; and short lives which may be read before the most* lan- 
guid attention is worn out, may be often taken up by tliose 
who would not have thought ot looking into any other book. 
This species of reading deserves to be distinguished as useful 
reading, in opposition, to that which so much more frequently 
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occupies the time of those who read for amusementf we mean 
that which regards the visions of the imagination, and the in« 
centives of passion. It is true that this is not the most strong 
and invigorating sort of iood, but still it is wholesome; it 
infusCvS no corruption ; nay it contributes something to nou- 
rishment. I'o those for whom nothing more can be done, 
this itself is something. And even the person who searches 
deeper may occupy a vacant hour, and refresh his memory most 
usefully with brief sketches well executed, of the lives of 
eminent men. 

It will occupy but a small space, and will give a more exact 
idea perhaps of the plan of the book, than any other method 
we could adopt, if we present to our readeft the names in 
order of fhe different characters who are described it! the vo- 
lumes before us. In tlie first part of the first volume are, 
Montaigne, Gustavus Adolpliiis, Spinola, the Duke of Parma^ 
Philip the Second of Spain, Charles Emanuel of Savoy, the 
Earl of Essex, Charron, Maurice of Nassau, Mary Queen of 
England, Sir Thomas More, Vauban, Lady Jane Gray, Pierre 
Corneille, General Monk, the Duke of Alba, Eustace le 
Sueur, Ahne Bolcyn, Boilcau Despreaux, Wallenstein, 
^ Charles the Second of England, Cassini, De Bqlloy, tlie Earl 
of Strafford, Marv of Medicis, Bacon Lord Verulam, Buffon, 
Mdferi, Frederic William, Tilly, Chapelle, Charles the First 
of England, Henrietta Maria of France his Queen, Catinat, 
Rubens, La Quintinie. — These articles are so contrived as to 
be all detached or detachable, being either completed in one or 
more complete leaves of the book, which thus may be after- 
wards bound up in any order. It is now given accordingly, 
without the pages marked, the leaves unstitched, and loose in 
boards ; and when the w^ork is completed a table is promised, 
for classing the lives in a chronological order. The heads of 
course are on detached leavcx. 

In the second part of the first volume are the following ar- 
ticles, equal in number to those in the former ; Descartes* 
Villiers de Tlsle d’Adam, Tourville, r^^JJierbe, Comines, 
Mabillon, Marivaux, Thomas Corrf??rile, Piron, William of 
Lisle, William of Nassau, Thomas, Duclos, Marguerite de 
Valois, La Motte, Montfaucon, Babzac, Fabert, Dufresny, 
Gassendi, Malebranche, Racan, Colanleau, Maupenuis, Voi- 
senon, La Bruyere, Mezerai, Louis XllL, Tureune, Charles 
VIII., Helvetius, Schwartz, Bernard Picart, Dryden, Lally, 
Rabelais. • As a specimen of the work in regard to historical 
characters, we may select the following account of Gustavus 
Adolphus : 

Ce nom cclibre, auquel se raltacheut taut de grands souvenirs 
historiques, rappelle i la fois toutos les qualites doiit se compose le 
^aract^re d*uu heros. Gustave- Adolphe, petit-fih de Gustaie- 
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Wasa^ roi de Su^de^ naquit en 1 59^, On pent dire que ce princ^ 
n>ut pas d'enfance : h. 12 ans il etait bon ofticier, et savait les prin- 
dpales langoes de TEurope ; a 16'^ il dirigeait deja les affaires, pa« 
JBissait au conseil et a la tcte des arrnces, obeissait en soldat, nego- 
ciait en niinistre* et commandait en roi. En ap^^s la inort 

de Charles IX, les etats lui decernerent lacouronne et le declarorent 
majeur. La Smdc avait benoin d*un chef qiii sut la defcndre; une 
Tcgence Teut perdue : la confiaiice^ rcnthousiasme et la necessite 
iirent talre les lois •, les taiens et le devouenient du jeune roi sauv^- 
lent fetat. Le Danemarck etait Tennemi le plus voisin et le plus 
dangereux j Gustave repoussa ses attaques, deconcerta ses projets, 
et reussitpar sa sagesse k Tamener a la paix: elle' fut conclue en 
i 613. Alors il tourna ses armes centre les Muscovites, les battit et 
les for^a d'accepter, en l6l7> tine traite dent il didta les condi- 
tions. Ifestait Sigismond, roi de Pologne, son cousin, son enneeni 
personnel, qui le traitait d'usurpateur, et qui pietendait ^enlonter, 
par ia force des armes, sur le trone de Suede que son attachement 
4 la religion catholique lui avait fait perdre en l600. Gustave, selon 
aon usage, /ui prhenta rolivier (rune main et repfe de t autre, Sigis- 
mond, ponsse par les conseils de Tempereur Ferdinand II, et aide 
de ses secours, prefera Tepee ; et la longue guerre qn*il eut 4 es- 
duyer ne servit qu*ii developper les taiens de son jeune adversaire, k 
former les troupes suedoises et a repandre au loin leufireputation. 
£n^n, en 16\30, Charnace, ambassadeur de France, guerrier et ne- 
gociatear, parvint a accommoder les deux rois et k leur fatre conclu^ 
one u4ve de six ans. Gustave, libre alors, nesongeaplus qu’i'r^' 
primer Tambiiion de Ferdinand, eta dciivrer le nord deTAllemagne 
du joug que Tempereur lui imposait. Lorsqu’il s'etait plaint des 
secours que ce prince donnait a Sigismond, Wallenstein, qui Tap- 
pelait insolemment le roi de ffeige, avait i epondu que son niaitre 
ayant trop de troupes, il fallait bien qu’il ?n pretal h ses amis j ses 
ambassadeurs avaient et6 renvoyes avee hauteur au congn's de I.u- 
Lee i Ferdinand refusait dc le reconnaStre ; les dues de Pomcranie 
et de Mecklcnboiirg cfaient elepossedes ; les Imperiaux ctablis dans 
la Saxe, le Brandebourg et sur les bords de la Bahique, y vivaient 4 
discretion ; loule TAlloinngnc? protestante appelait un liberateur ; 
la France et la Hollande sollicitaient Gustave de se niettre a la tete 
d’une nouvelle ligue : taut d’lnstances, ses propres injures a venger, 
et peut-etre I’ambition ou du nioins Tainour de la gloire le deternai- 
ncrent. 11 comme1T(.i par^iir la paix a Ferdinand : le baron de 
Dohna repoiiclit que pour fairc accepter les conditions giTil proposal t 
jI fallait etre au centre de TAllemagnc avec une armee victoriense, 
et Gustave marcha. Au mois do juin l63{), il descend avec 18 
mille suedois dans Tile d*Usedom, a Tembouebure de TOder, s>m- 
pare de la Pomeranie, s'etublit dans le Braiidebourg, ct grossit son 
armee des secours que ses taiens, son humanite, sa prudence et sa 
bravoure lui ani^nent de touies parts. L’annce suivante, nl conclud 
un traite d'alliance avec Ja France, se fortifie de celle de la Saxe et 
de la Hesse, gagne sur les Imperiaux la celebre bataille de Leipsick, 
leschasse de la Franconie et du Palaiinat, se rend maltre de tout le 
pa^s depqis TElbe jusqu'au Llhin, et penetre jusqiTen Alsace. £n 
1632, U passe le Lech malgre les efforts de Tilly, et s’empare de la 
Bavi^roi Les »ucc4s des Imperiaux commandes par Wallensteia le 
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Irappellent en Saxe ; il ne ])eut les forcer dans leiw camp, tnala U lee 
arrdtc par ses savantes manoeuvres, et bientot il leur pre,seQ(e ia 
batallle dans ies plainer de Lutzen. Les Suedois rest^rent maitree 
du champ de batallle, mais ils payerent cher leur vjictoire ; Gustave 
fut tue dds le commencement de raclion* Ainsl pcrtt, i 38^ ana, ie 
prince le plus accompli de son temps, et I'ennemi le plus redoutabla 
de la maison d'Autriche. Gustave-Adolphe est ^ la t^e dea grand* 
capitaines du 17. si^cle: on le regarde avec raison comme le fbuda* 
teur de I’ccole moderne. Ses eldves, IVrangel, Tortmson^ IVemar^ 
Horn, Jiann^ry ont soiitenu loiig-temps apr^s lui la gIoirede*<m 
nom. 11 donna a la Su^de unc nouvelle constitution militalre, el 
crea une milice permanente qui assurait eii meme temps la tranquil** 
lite inierieure et la bonne composition des armees. Il etablit dan* 
les siennes une discipline severe et une instruction jusqu’alors in*' 
coonue. C'e^t a lui que Ton doit les premiers examples de cet en« 
semble, de cette precision, de cet ordre et de cette rapidite dan* ki 
manoeuvres, d*oa depend le succ^s de tous les mouvemens en face 
de Tennenii. Les occupritlons de la guerre ne Tavaient pas detoiuriie 
des autres soins de Tadtuinistration. Aide des conseils du cel^bne 
cbancelier Axd-Oxensth rn^ il reforma la justice, ameliora les finances 
dota les universites, etablit une Compagnie des Indes. Son infati« 
gable activite embrassait les moindres details. Auss! grand aia 
milieu de Tassemblee dc la nation qu’a.la tore des armees, il inspi* 
jait partoui la confiance, Tamour cl le respect. Gustave portait la 
hravoure jusqu'a la temcritc : il regardait meme comme uu de sea 
devoirs non-seulement de diriger tons les mouvemens de ses troupes, 
mais de partager leurs fatigues et leurs dangers. Avant In bataille 
de Lutzen il avait d^ja le^u 14 blessures sur ie champ de bataillew 
Quoique liithcrien zele, il reipecla toujours les autres religions; U 
priait Dieu, disait-il, dc rcunir Urns Ic,^ Imnincs par la ckaritc, 
daii iiitpouibic dc Icc rtanir par lajoi,** 

In the first part of the second volume are Bossuet, d’Au bus- 
son, Ben Jonson, Bochart, Agnes Sorel, Vertot, Didciot, Oliver 
Cromwel, Locke, CH>vis, Sydenham, Qiiinaiilt, Louis IX. 
Hugh Capet, Milton, Hobbes, Copernicus, d’Urfe, Gessnec, 
Cliarles IX, Boccace, Madam de Pompadour, Sannazarius, 
Titian, d’Alembert, Paul Pontius, Henry IV, Vostermam, 
Tasso, Louis XI, Catherine II, Pope, Frederic the Greats 
Aretino, Gluck, Danic. As a specimen of this biography ia 
regard to men of literature, our rei^leiVwe think will have 
pleasure in perusing the following account oi our own great 
countryman Locke : 

Dan? le.cours du dix-septiSrae sifcle, trois hoinuies de genie, 
Francois Bacon en Angleterre, Descartes en Fjyiice, et Leibnitz eii 
Allemagne, entreprirent de reformer la philo<iophie. Bacon com- 
men (a. 11 lui donna pour base Tobservation de la nature et I'expe- 

rience. Descartes, qui soivit de pids, voulut la fonder sur la medi- 
tation. Il croyait que rhomme devait tout tirer de iui*meme. 
Leibnitz, ne quatre ans avant la mort de Descartes, prit un ternie 
nioyen t il prctendil que e’etait la liaison des fails avec les prinespe* 
qifil fallait recliercher et prendre pour guide. 
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** Descartes et Leibnitz firent secte. Ifs eorent one vogne bril* 
lante» mais passagdre. Du vivant m^e de Descartes, rilltision des 
idees innees fut combattue victorieusement, et la chim^re des tour* 
billons reconnue* La doctrine de ce dernier est restee h pea pr^s 
an point on il la laissa. Quant a Bacon, il n*eut que des disciples 
pbilosophes et point de sectaires : c*est d6ja une sorte de garantie de 
la bonte de sa philosophie. Elte ne fut point agitee sur les bancs 
des ecoles ; son develnppement^ comme celui de certains germes 
precieux, fut lent, mais continu et progresstf. On compte k Bacoa 
trois disciples ceh'^bres, entre plusieurs autres, Gassendi qui aplanit 
la route, Newton et l/icke qui ont repandu des dots de ]umi^re sur 
des principes aper^us seulemcnt par Bacon, ou qui onttlecouvert des 
lilons nouveaux dans la mine immense que Tillustre chancelier avait 
ouverte et reconqpe. 

Jeaq.Locke naquit au mois d*aout 1632, pr^s Bristol, cinq ans 
apr^s la mort de Bacon. Il fit ses etudes k runiversit£,d’Oxford, 
avec pen de Succ^s. Son esprit avait besoin sans doute d'une nour- 
riture plus forte pour se developper. Ce ne fut qu*a la lecture de 
Descartes qu'il sentit nnitre le gout de Tinstruction. De I'etude de 
Descartes i! passa h I’etude de la medecine quMl apprit, mais qu'il 
n'exer^a point. I) se renferroa dans les meditations philosophic 
ques. 

^ La philosophie consistait alors en disputes pedantesnues sur des 
riens obscurs auxquels rautorite des siedes et le nom d'^istote don« 
naient de Timportance. 11 est digne de remarque que ce fut Des* 
cartes, et non Bacon, qui dessilla I’intelligence de Locke, quoique 
le philosophe chancelier flit anterieur, et anglais. 11 parait mvme 
qu*un autre fran^ais, Gassendi, servit sinon k initier, au moins a 
avancer Locke dans la philosophie de Bacon. 

** Locke arait connu a Tuniversiti d'Oxford, en l666, milord 
Ashley, dans la suite chancelier d'Angleterre, sous lenom deconate 
de Shafteahitry. Il devint institutenr du his et du petit-fils de ce 
seigneur. Le petiuhls se distingua dans le parlement par son elo- 
quence et sa fermete, et entre les pbilosophes de son temps par une 
luanidre de penser libre et forte. Il est auteur d’une Lettte sur 
Vvnthousiasmt% d’un Essai sur La raUkrie, d'un ouvrage intitule, 
/« Caractvres, etc. 

Le chancelier Shaftesbury ayant etc disgracie, en I673, Locke 
fut compris d.ins la disgrace de son patron, et perdit une place avan- 
tageuse qu’il tenait ^lui. 1^ philosophe avait Tame et le caraetdre 
trop nobles pour donner deT regrets k la fortune dont on le depouiU 
lait. 11 voyagea sur le continent, et choisit un asile en Hollande* 
roi d'Angleterre s'ohensa de cette espece de fuite, et le fit rayer 
dewregistres de Tuniversite d'Oxford. Mais la gloire des sciences, 
des lettres et des arts est hors de I'atteinte des rois. Quelques hom- 
mes qui aimaient et estiinaient Locke se charg^rent de faire recon^ 
naitre son innocence, et lui proposcrent sa grace. 11 itefusa un par- 
don ^ui supposait. un delit. Son juste orgueil devint un'erime : la 
yanite de la cour fut blessee de ce refus et de la persistance de 
Locke a resider dans I'etranger. On le mit au nombre des enhemis 
du roij afin de se venger au meins de sa herte. Jacques II le reels- 
ma de la Hollande, en le comprenant dans la liste des complices de 
la consptratiaa du due de Monmouth. Locke a’avait d'estime oi 
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pour Monmouth, ni pour ses 'projets ; et tandis que le due combi- 
iiait mal no mauvais plan, le phiiosophe achevait d’en executor ua 
immorlel, VEssai sur Veniendement humain, II changea seulement 
de residence en Hollande, apres la reclamation faite de sa personae, 
reclamation h laqnelle on ne so montra pas empresse de satisfaire* 
Depuis loiigtemps la nation anglaise so pare avec orgueil de la gloire 
qu'acquit Jx>cktt dans sa proscription, et les deux derniers Stuarts 
qui le persecutiTcnt sont livres aux mepris de tous les ages. 

I.ocke avait environ 35 ans, lorsqu’il con 9 ut VEssaisur Venten^* 
dement. On dit qu’une dispute dont il fut temoin lui en suggera la 
premiere idee. Cette dispute ctait mue par des gens de nierite, 
qui cependant ne poiivaient pas venir a bout de la vider. Mcditant 
cn silence, tandis qii'on disputait, Locke s’aper^nt que la difiiculte 
etait dans les iqots, et qu’on ne s’entendait pas. C^nvertissant cette 
observation eu tln'se generale, il remonta h Torigine d(^ idees, 
coinme ii cause premiere, exaniina la pensee dans ses sources, et 
demontra rinfluence cle Tabus des mots sur nos raisonnemeiis. 
Tcl est le rcsultal de Y Kssai any I'rnicndcmcnt hamain, 

Ayant trouve fondemens de la verite, il en fit deux grandes 
applications j Tune a la science de gouverner, et Tautre k Tcdnca- 
tion, ce qui prodnisit les deux Traites d\i gom crficmcnt rivi/, et de 
Vedttenfion des vnfans, J. J. iloussenu a beaucoup puise dans Tim 
et dans Tautre pour son Contrat soda/, et YEtnile, Dans le premier 
de ces traitesf Locke expose Tinjustice ct les inconveniens de la ty- 
jrannie et dn despotisine. Dans le second, il prouve qiTil ne suffit 
pas d’avoir un bon esprit, comme YEs.sai .yur l*cutindcmcni peut le 
former, iiiais qu il faut auparavant tacher d’avoir im corps sain. 
T.es autres principaux ouvrages dc Locke sent trois Lettics snr, ou 
plulot pour Id Tu/evanev en matii-re de religion : Ic C/it Ulianisvic rai-^ 
snnnah/rf e’est k dire d’ou sont bannis tous les mysti res, ct d’apivs 
le(]uei il sufiirait d’avoir cru en J. C., d’avoir pratique la loi natu- 
relle, pour avoir ])art anx recx)mpenscs ciernelles promises. Ce 
dernier ouvrage snscita a Locke dcs haines el des disputes qui le de- 
gout( rent du travail. D’ailleurs sa sante, qui avait toujours etc 
faible, dcclinait beaucoup. 

'' £n 1675 , il s'etait cm menace de phthisic, et serendit a Mont- 
pellier, passant par Paris ou il tut tres-accneilli des savans, Il avait 
visile aussi TAlleinagiie et Tltalie. Ce ne fut qu’en l(>5K>, a la re- 
volution qui pla^a le prince d’Orange sur le trone de Jacques II, que 
liOcke rentra en Anglcterre. L' Es^ai sat kumain ne 

Lit public qu’en lLj;7- I^c gonvernemeilT ne voulut pas que sou 
auteur restat plus longternps dan’* Tiudigence et neglige j de plusieurs 
omplois qui lui fiircnt proposes, il accepta d’etre menibre d’une 
commission pour le roinniercc, les Colonies, et les plantation^*. 
J1 s’en demit, c*h 1700, ave(' iin giand dcsintcressemcnt, et sc re- 
lira il 25 milles de liondres, cliez un ami, le chevalier Marsham, ou 
il mnurut au mois de novembru 170i, dans sa soixante-treiziemc 
annee. 

** Locke n’est pas dc ces hommes dont il faille prendre garde <T 
ctendre I’cioge au-dcLi de lours ouvrages. On a deja vu qn<* son ca- 
ractcre i-lait noble, s(m ame delicate et fii re. Il etait en (.utre ami 
solide ct ailcctucux. Sa socieie ctait amicable - il racuiiiail :u('c 

VoL. I. 
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grice, finesse et enjouement. 8a vivacite allait quelquefoif jusqa'Sl 
remportement $ inais il rentralt aossit5t dans son caract^re de dou^ 
eeur et de bonte. Son esprit au contraire ftait calme et patient ; ii 
passait des plus grandes conceptions aux plus petits details d’observa* 
tion. Tout ce qui etait utile au genre bumain I'attachait. Aussi 
disaiUil que la connaissance des arts m^caniques renferreait plus de 
Vraie phtlosopbie que tous les 8yst^mes des phiiosopbes. 11 etait 
avide des conseils d'autrui, mais il etait devenu circonspect ^ en 
donner^ ajant reniarque^ disait-il encore, que la plupart des bom- 
lues, au litu (h tendre les hras aux conseils, y tendaient Its grijffes^ 
Ceux qui I'ont le mieux pelnt ont remarque ' qu'il meprisait eea 
miserables ecrivains qui deiruisent sans cesse, sans rien Clever/ 
Locke est quelquefois difTus." 

The secondupart of the second volume contains, Peiresc, 
Marinij' Santenil, Giiarini, Tavernier, de la Valettc, Loewen- 
dal, Brlzard, Giittemherg, Baron, Kepler, Mahomet II, Ari- 
osto, Voiture, Adrienne Le Couvreur, Winckclmann, St. 
Evremont, Lc Sage, Astruc, Lecat, Van Swieten, L’Abbe 
Prevost, Lclbnit/, Barborossa, 7'amerlane, Aiirengzebe, Kir- 
cher, Fontencllc, Pascal, Crebillon, Thamas Kouli Khan, Con- 
fucius, Albert-Duier, Shaw Abbas, Pugatschew, Mansfield. 

There are no doubt many points of importance » both histo- 
rical and literary, in which we differ from the authors of this 
work. It is but justice, however, to declare that it is the pro- 
duction oi enlightened men, of men well acquainted, not 
only with facts, but principles, and greatly superior to general 
prejudices, whether of the old stamp or of the new. With 
regard to the few authors of the revolutionary times of France 
on whom they have touched, it would be ridiculous for them 
or any one else to expect to give satisfaction. The accounts 
here of Diderot, dAlembeit and Helvetius, arc very favour- 
able ; and, as far as regards their character in society, w'c 
believe just. We have not so high an opinion of some parts 
of their writings as is here expressed. For example, when it 
is declared that Helvetius presented “ the mc.si simple, the most 
complete, and the most fully proved system of human nature 
till then known,” we are very far from joining in this eulogy. 
We consider tUSt^^ys^-qjn as very erroneous, and founded on 
very partial views of the subject, though we own it is defended 
with great ingenuity and skill. But in the following sentiment 
we have no scruple to concur ; “ That whatever opinion any 
one adopts in regard to the principles of this anthor, he will 
always retain the glory of having, far better than any of his pre- 
decessors, demonstrated the influence of governments on mo- 
rality ; of having placed, on the firmest basis of evidence, that 
proposition which was condemned by the Sorbonne, but which 
was on that account neither less true nor less imporUmt, thiU 
hy good lawt alone are men rendered virtuous.'* 

In rligard to English history the authors have followed 
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ttumc as their guide. They have not done so wItlioUt com- 

E aring him with others ; but on most occasions they lean to 
is opiniqps* That air of moderation which he exhibits, but 
which is often more apparent than real, seems to have had 
great influence on them. In matters of criticism and taste the 
judgments here delivered, are for the most part correct and en* 
lightened. Upon the whole the performance has many claims 
to approbation^ in regard both to its design and its execution* 

Art. IV. The Song of the Sun. A Poem of the Eleventh Cen* 
tury : from, the more Ana ent Icelandic Collection called theEdda^ 
Imitated by the Rev. James Bereseord, AM. FeUow qf 
Merton Co/li^ge, Oxford. With a Preface^ Nqfes^ and Short 
Account of the Author. %vo. pp. 109. 3J. 6 d. Johnson, 

180,5. • 

ACCORDING to the constitution of the human mind, it 
seems evident that the imagination can commence its imitative 
and creative operations only upon the foundation of somt 
knowledge previously acquired. Upon this principle it would 
appear natural to suppose ihai those arts, which more peculiarly 
depend on the imagination, should, in their improvementSi 
bear some pfoportu*n to the progress of knowledge in general. 
There is something absurd, for instance, in the notion that the 
powers of the poet vshould diminish as the materials inciease 
upon which they are to be employed. Yet in the infancy of 
knowledge, particular circumstances may be favourable to ccr* 
tain kinds of poetry. The range of objects is narrow, but 
those may make a stronger impression, may be examined more 
minutely, and placed in a greater number of lights, than if the 
attention had been distracted by a more extended sphere of ob- 
servation. From poets under such circumstances, we cannot 
look for much variety, but we may expect bold imagery and 
striking description, with respect to the particular set of objects 
which have constantly, and almost exclusively, from their 
earliest years arrested their attention. But should a person in a 
more refined age apply himself to poetry alone, or a particular 
kind qf poetry, with a resolution to exce]„J*frv iflg however all 
the knowledge of his time that might be intimately connected 
with his subject, it is natural to expect that his labouis should 
be more perfect in proportion to his superior advantages,^ 
There can be do doubt that this would actually be the cas^, 
and therefore /the decay of poetry, if it could be allowed tp 
have decayed, arises not from any diminution of the powers of 
the Imagination, but from the temptations that offer, for excelliA^ 
in a variety of ways. These, however, are difficulties which 
may be easily overcome, and therefore it is not very clear how, 
with increasing advantages, the age of poetry should be rapidly 
declining and almost past. Yet in the opinion of Mr. BSrei* 
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ford the ** ancient and genuine fire of poetry has been so long 
' and so visibly abating in our island as to threaten its total ex- 
tinction.” He is indeed so melancholy upon the occasion, 
[that thougli it would be easy for him to point out the causes of 
■ this degeneracy of our national muse, he thinks the subject too 
dismal for discussion. They may all however, he says, be re- 
* solved into the “ age too late” by which Milton was discouraged. 
This same “ age too late,” it seems, threatens destruction, not 
"only to poetry, but to every thing else ; and we are all ad- 
‘vancing nearer to certain destruction, in proportion as we re- 
, cede from the greener period of nations, and that fortunate 
but transient crisis when mankind enjoyed the ineffable felicity 
of glorious ignorance. Genius recoils from the cold systems, 
the fistidious refinements, and languid monotony of modern 
life, droops under formal criticism, and is disgi/ated at the 
'apathy with which her voice is heard by a gay, busy, and phi- 
losophical world 1 ’ In order therefore to be fit for genius the 
world ought to be sad, idle, and ignorant ! After this dolorous 
contemplation of the misfortunes which accompany the pro- 
gress of knowledge, Mr. Bcreslord exclaims “ what then, is 
the result? What but the unwelcome prophecy with which I 
began, that the age of English poetry, which has' so long been 
passing, will very soon be past.” 

But though the ancient and genuine fire of poetry (we wish 
Mr. B. had explained what he means by this) be almost extinct, 
yet we were liappy to find him allow that some uhsh for poetry 
still exists among us, and that we aic languishing for a reunite 
as he calls it, of this commodity. But as wc Cdmoi grow 
J)oeiry among uui selves to satisfy oui longing, he very properly 
proposes that we sliould resort to otlier regions, and impuit it 
from those places where tlic aiiicie abounds. 'I'his is speaking 
10 our feelings at once. We are a commercial nation, and 
why not import poetry from Iceland as we do tobacco from 
Virginia ? Mr. Beresford is not one who proposes a tlieory 
and leaves the practice to otheis. lie himself was resolved to 
act upon it, and accordingly has imported the “ Song of the 
Sun” from IcctSB^'^^. i 

This Song of the Sun is part of a collection of poems 
called the FJda, which were first committed to writing in the 
^teventh century, and, as some suppose, composed by Sicmun- 
dar, a man of considerable eminence at that time. There is 
another Edda written entirely in prose, by Snotro Sturleson, 
an Icelandic Layman of great reputation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The design of this is to explain the obscurities in the 
rtyihology of the former Edda, This Siiorro-Sturleson com- 
posted a history of Iceland, which is considered as by far the 
best publication relative to the ancient state of Iceland.* The 

* See Olafsien“an(l Povelsem’s Travels in Iceland. 
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f oetical Edcla, in order to distinguish it from that of Snorro- 
turleson, is called the Sacmundinc Edda. 

Blit the merits of Mr. Beresford arc not confined to impor-* 
tatioii. The Song of the Sun was rude, though precious, in 
the state in which he found it ; and therefore he has not only 
imported the raw material, but, to use his own phrase, alsa 
manufactured it to the best of his ability for the use and plea- 
sure of English readers. With the original language of the 
poem he is unactpiainted, and therefore his version is taken 
from a Latin translation, and may in fact be considered as a sort 
of manufacture. 

Like a prudent merchant, Mr. Beresford fails not to give a 
due portion oi* praise to the commodity which hd has imported ; 
and, in tigs instance, his opinion derives some strength from 
the circumstance that the Edda is certainly, in Iceland, held in 
veneration. The word Edda has a variety of different signifi- 
cations, but he thinks that here it is employed in its significa- 
tion of grandmother, intimating the antiquity of the poems. 
But whatever may be the etymology of the word Edda, Mr. 
Bercsfiud is convinced that there can be no room for disagree- 
ment as to tUe merits of the particular poem which he has se- 
lected, And we do not wish to quarrel with him on this sub- 
ject, till we have duly considered what these merits are. 

The plan of the poem is as follows ; a deceased father is sup- 
posed to appear to his son in a vision, to give him a variety of 
moral instructions, and to communicate the state of departed 
souls in the celestial and infernal regions. It opens with an 
account of a ferocious character, who however at last receives 
into his house a poor traveller, who murders his host. A bald 
description is tlien given of the uncertainty of friendship, and 
this is followed by another of the same kind respecting the 
banelul effects of pleasure. Pride then is censured, and an 
example given of the mischiefs arising from an ill-placed con- 
fidc iK'c. 1 hesc are followed by some other moral precepts* 
i li<i tathcr afterwards proceeds to relate the manner of his own 
deaiB, tlie misery of the damned, and the Imppiness of the 
blessed, wliich be bad been permitted ^-itrTJbserve and to com- 
jiiiinicatc for the instruction of bis son. 

Alter the praises so liberaliy dispensed by Mr. Beresford, 
we ceitainly expected something worthy of perusal, but in 
vain. We ye often left to conjecture the meaning o the au- 
thor. The /recepts are merely some passages evidently bor- 
rowed frorr/Scripture, and not always vciy aptly applied. The 
examples are dull, barren, and obscure, and the account of the 
stale of departed souls appears to be a strange, insipid, anA 
larbarous mixture of profane fables with the Scripture notions 
of Heaven and Hell. Mr. Beresford must certainly have made 
an unfoitunatc choice, otherwise the reputation of the collec- 
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tion seemi but little merited. It ought to be observed, hovr« 
ever, that the poem is here viewed through the medium of a 
barbarous Latin translation. 

But if the piece in itself be of little value, it certainly hai 
not gained much by coming from Mr. Beresford’s manufactory^ 
The poem has furnished him with sentiments which, thou^ 
not sublime, are often abundantly extravagant. These he has 
dressed out in a manner which renders them most scdemnly 
ludicrous. Affected phrases, obsolete terms, and drawling ex- 
pressions, are employed to bring up the lagging verse, and to 
give the piece something like a pompous and imposing air, in 
order to veil the feebleness and inanity of thefmatter. The 
whole < in fact appears very much like a burlesque on serious 
poetry, and conveys the same sensation to the reader that one 
might be supposed to have upon observing a monkey in a tawdry 
court dress, striving to keep a most solemn countenance and 
to imitate the gait and manner of a Spanish grandee. What 
curious horror, for instance, pervades these two stanzas, where 
ibe description of hell commences: 

Now, hear me tell what sights assail’d mine eves. 

When to the realms of punishment I came ; — 

Fjrst — Birds, all sear’d in fires, with conscious souls : 

Like flies they swarm’d, whirring from flame to flame. 

** Westward, on wing, huge Dragon- forms I saw, 

Dragons of Hope’ — hope, eager to devour ! 

All parts they throng’d, and work’d their roaring wings— • 
That Heav’n, and Hell, seem’d bursting at the stour !” 

The two following stanzas are not less remarkable in their 
kind. Dust was supposed by the northern nations to be the 
food of the dead, and the Latin intimates that the women were 
employed in baking dust as food for their husbands. Mr, 
Beresiord has given this as he has done almost every thing el^e, 
in a way peculiar to himself i 

The winds were dumb ; each torrent stay’d its course 
When, shook mine ear a withering yell ! 

Up-sent by Women, featur'd like the Fiends, 

Clawing— their husband’s meal — the dust of Hell ! 

Stones, dash'd with blood, were those black Beldams seen 
^ Bolling in tragic sort 5 for, as they bent. 

Their hearts, gore-dropping, far out-hung to view. 

With lacerating torments rack'd and spent!” \ 

*lt is needless to multiply instances, because ^most every 
atanza is more or less liable to the objections above mehtiorrea. 
There arc, however, a few stanzas which Mr. Beresford 
thinks none who arc alive to the grand in poetical composition, 
can read without the most thrilling sense ot their power* These 
ihrlllin^ verses are as follows : 
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** I saw the Sun, all faithful Star of day, 

Mournfuh and wan, amidst the sounding^ spheres : 

1 beard, far-off oppos'd, the gates of Hell 
Groan heavily, and harshly, through mine cars ! 

I saw the Sun, with bloody lines drawn o'er— 

While verging to my fall from this terrene : 
Ten-thousand-fbld, methought, more fierce he stood. 

Than, from my hour of birth, these eyes had seen ! 

I saw the Sun : — some Deity august 
He seem'd, as I beheld in trance sublime ! 

Him, bent in veneration, I ador’d — 

My last orisons, in the world of time. 

I saw t^ie Sun ; — ^bnt, in such kind he shone, 

That all was dream ! — I hark'd ! and seem'd to knotir 
Where Gilvar’s Hood, outrageous boiling down. 

Thunder'd — with mingling tides of blood — below ! 

J saw the Sun — but saw with reeling eyes ; — 

Fill’d up with horror ! stiff'ning as 1 lay ! 

While more — and every moment more — my heart. 

In the last languors ling'ring, ebb’d away. 

I savf the Sun — more damp at heart ne’er saw !— 

Now trembling to my fall from upper ground : 

My tongue — a lifeless log it seem’d to lie. 

Where Death's chill gripe had froze all parts around ! 

I saw the Sun — but saw the Sun no more. 

Beyond the twilight of that doleful day : 

To me, the dewy vault of Heav’n was clos’d ; 

And I was gone — from sorrows call’d away." 

For many of the expressions, such as 

■ ■— in such kind he shone. 

That all was dream 

which convey but a very vague idea, if they convey any at 
the original author, or at least the Latin translator is un- 
doubtedly answerable. “ The sun shone in such a manner 
tliM I seemed to know nothing,” which is literal transla* 
tion, though it may be better expressi.dT^as'^as little meaning 
ai the “ in such kind he shone” of Mr. Beicsford. But the 
awkwardness of the phraseology, such as “ yf//W up with horror” 
— outrageous boiling down,” which latter idea, if ideai»it«i 
may be ca^j^d, belongs to Mr. Beresford himself, and the bar- 
barous verification is to be laid to the account of the English 
manufac^rer, who has certainly contrived to weave a most 
extratrfrainary web. He may even claim a patent for it as a 
new invention, for surely nothing like it was ever produced 
before. 

Having thus exhibited Mr. Beresford as a poet, it is but fair 
that the reader should also be enabled to judge of him as a critic. 
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since criticism occupies a considerable part of the volume. 
His own opinion of the above most delectable piece is expres- 
sed in the following terms, in perusing which the reader will 
find reason to conclude that the prose is by no means unworthy 
of the poetry : 

Our poet invariably performs his effects, by applying the con- 
centrated strength of that weighty, majestic, muscular simplicity, 
which, looking straight to its mark, gives down, at once, the most 
impressive stamp npf)n the mind. There reigns, indeed, throughout 
the whole performance, a certain character of conimnndiiig brevity, 
of mournful earnestness, of awful gravity, and of hanowing sub- 
limity, which, while it locks attention in fast chains, alternately 
provokes, and satrsfies, the most anxious expectation of the sequel j 
— a character, which, (to speak the truth, hovievcr adventurously,) 
is common to this, with no other human composition thal'l am able 
to name. Our Teacher, as wc reverently follow him through his 
solemn range of subjects, varies his authoritative appeals to the 
heart, and to the reason— to the fancy, and to the soul — to our hopes, 
and cur terrors. He delights, alarms, or astonishes the imagination 
by images, and descriptions, unconccivcd before, yet welcomed in- 
stantly by the judgment, as not less probable than strange. Hia 
counsels, his precedents, and his warnings, momentoiistas they aro 
in themselves, and powerfully as they conduce to the purposes of 
each other, are, moreover, so tremendously enforced by his revela- 
tions of wrath to come, that we are constrained, at once, to shudder 
at the torments that await the guilty, and to bow before the Justice 
which denounces and inflicts them.— On the other hand, the soften- 
ing, as well as animating, influence of Hope is tried upon tho*,e 
iron naluies, which might have stood proof against the force of 
horror ; and the Poet, having first invited the lleprobate to good- 
ness by human motives, either irresistibly endearing, or unanswer- 
ably wise, proceeds to tempt him forward, by the most ravishing 
glimpses of beatitude at the close. — In fine j he seems, as lie pro- 
fesses, to come with a warrant from the Dead ; and tells, like an 
habitant of both worlds, the secrets of Eternity." 

From this it would appear that Mr, Bcrcsfoid imagined aP 
critical, as well as poetical excellence, to consist in joining p>- 
gfether a set of ru^jaJbJino: words and phrasc.s, which he seems' to 
have consideied as the \^y perfection of style, without much 
regard to sense or meaning. It is in truth extremely probable 
that this poem derived its great merit in his eyes, from its being, 
“^ac^brding to bis notions, a very proper vehicle for^these orna- 
ments of language, and indeed, in this instance was not 
muc^h mistaken, for they certainly are more appropriate here 
thaOithey would be in many other cases. In manufachtji ng (to 
use his own expression) the raw material, he has scattered' 'over 
it his own peculiar ornaments with great profusion, and has 
certainly produced a most strange and uncouth piece of work. 
He has, however, pointed out a branch of commerce that may 
be valuable* Since we can relish poetry, and yet cannot grow 
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it among ourselves, it might turn out a profitable speculation 
to establish a house under the firm of Bcrestorcl and Co. for 
the purpose of irnpoitiiig and manufacturing poetry, and deal- 
ing in the said article by wholesale and retail. We have here 
a specimen of wliat may he done in this way, and Mr. Beres- 
foid has the merit of opening a iiicrdtivc trade to the commu- 
nity, and a source of revenue to the government. This 
speaks highly for his patriotism. Milton, it seems, was dis- 
couraged by the “ age too late,” but at the same time furnished 
an iiiiquestionahle proot that his apprehensions were unfounded. 
Mr. Beresford likewise complains of the “ age too late,” and 
if we are to judge from what he has d{)nc, we must allow that 
he liad good grounds for the complaint. 'I'lds speaks higiily 
for his consistency, and so far he is superior to Milton.* A re- 
markable instance of consistency may also be found in the 
poem itself. The doubtful meaning of a variety of the terms 
and phrases forms, as has been observed, a striking featuic 
throughout. This has been extended even to the name, for it 
is still a matter of dispute wl^ the poem has been called “ The 
St)ng of the Sun.” 
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Diary of Linnirns, wntten hv Iliimclf and now tranJaied into 
Eupjishjrom tbr Swcdidi Mann uiipt In the possession f the 
Fill to/, q//;. Maw/nan, London, 1805. 


T 3 R. PUL'TENF.Y’S General View of ihe Writings of 
Linruvus, a w'ork well-known to the Natuialist, deservedly 
i‘Nteeuied as exhibiting, in a small compass, a concise and per- 
■^i^iriions analysis the whole t)f Liniurus’s wi itings. The 
edition was published in 1781, and was so well received 
hy|.he public, and so much approved of Inyuen of science, 
iliat after the year 1785, there was 1101 a^copy of it remaining 
unsold. But its reputation was not confined to this country 
only. It found its way also into the French language, in a 
nanslation published ar Paris in 1789. It is not surprisiii?rrp» 
dierefore, ^at a new edition should have made its appearance. 

'I lie only yliiiig to be wondered at is that it has been delayed so 
long, y 

It not the object of Dr. Pulteney to undertake the task 
of a biographer. His plan was tocxfiihit only a General View 
of the Writings of Li mucus. Hence he incorporated into his 
account only such particulars relative to the private life (T 
Liniiu.‘us, as seemed necessary “ to connect in a better manner, 

6 
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the series and occasion of his publications, to relieve the tcdi^ 
ousness of a bare account of books/* To this plan the editor 
-of the present edition professes to adhere, if it is not in some 
particulais tending “ to show more exactly the progress of 
Linnaeus’s reputation and influence in the republic of science;** 
or to bring forward some important circumstance not knowit 
perhaps to the author of the work, owing to his want of the 
superior sources of information which the editor now possesses. 

He has also ventured to make a few verbal alterations, and to 
give the whole an arrangement strictly chronological — an ar^ 
rangement from which the author of the work seems to have 
made occasional deviations without any apparent reason. The 
editor has given* also a more detailed view of the' divisions of 
the Syj^cma Naturae and Materia Mcdica, than was exhibited 
in the former edition, considering them as of too much im* 
portance to be partially exhibited. The view extends likewise 
to the Amaenitates Acadernicae, which though they cannot be 
strictly considered as the writings of Linnaeus, yet, as expres- 
sing his sentiments, and being published under his inspection, 
they arc thought to be entitled to notice in a work of this kind. 
Since Dr. Pulteuey wrote, there have been new editions of 
several of Linnaeus’s works. These, of course, arenowvmen* 
tioned in their proper places. 

Criticisms on the Linnxan system, or on particular depart- 
ments of it, are occasionally, though in conformity to the plan 
of the author, but sparingly introduced ; and the Pan Succus, 
which was annexed to the first edition is now wholly sup- 
pressed. This the editor considered as requiring more addi- 
tions and corrections than his knowledge in agriculture and 
rural economy qualified him to undertake. In the other dc^ 
partments, however, much additional matter has been iniro- 
cluccd, tlie w’hole being as complete a view of the existing 
state of Linniean literature as could well be expected, the edi- 
tor’s opportunities of information having been very favourable 
to the accomplishment of such a task. His access to |^*ie 
library of Sii Joseph Banks, the Mccaenasof Natural Scienje; 
his acquaintance^ Diyander, one of the few surviving 
pupils of Linnarus ; the communications with which he has 
been favoured from Dr. Smith, possessor of the Linnaean 
3-4SS. are all mentioned by the editor as advantages which have 
enabled him to procure the most accurate and authentic infor- 
mation with regal d to the subject of his undertaking. This is 
the substance of the information which the editor gijj'es us in 
his preface. But the most valuable and important s6\'»rcc of 
information of which the editor has to boast is The Diary of 
Linnasus, which is annexed to the present edition. Dr, Maton 
has also prefixed to this edition some memoirs of Dr. PuL 
teney, a tribute which be felt it his duty to pay to the memory 
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of his departed friend. This testimony of regard to the 
memory ot his friend is certainly very honourable to the editor, 
but not quite so convenient to the reader, who expects Lin- 
P2EUS to be the personage to whom he is first to be introduced, 
and instead of that finds it to be Dr. Pulteney. We are not 
satisfied of the propriety of introducing these memoirs into the 
edition at all, and still less in the situation which they occupy ; 
not that we have a mean opinion of Dr. Pulteney *s merits, tor 
on the contrary we estimate them very highly, but because we 
cannot trace that intimate connection between the idea of Lin- 
naeus and that of the author of a General View of his Writ- 
ings, which.renders it necessary to prefix a life of that author 
to d new edition of his work. ^ 

Dr. Pulteney, as we have already seen, does not undertake 
the task of a biographer, and with the partial object in view of 
giving only a general account of the writings of an author, 
without entering into the detail of the other incidents of his 
life, if it be proper to introduce as few of these incidents as pas- 
sible, then it is to be feared that a number of the additions by 
the editor of the present edition, will he found to be super- 
fluous. And if they are superfluous in that point of view, 
, they are superfluous also in another; for we find that most of 
the additional anecdotes introduced into the general view are 
taken from the Diary ot Linnaeus, so that, in the same vo# 
lume, the reader has the same story twice told. In short it is 
difficult to characterize the present work as it now stands. It 
is neither a life of the author aor merely an account of his 
writings, but something between the two, a tertium quid which 
you cannot well describe. Shall we call it a variety which has 
not yet got a name ? If botanists were in want of a new sub- 
ject of analogy to illustrate the doctrine of the sexes of plants 
from bybred productions, they might here be supplied with 
one. A writer sets out with the view of giving an account of 
author’s works, but without entering into the detail of the 
iVcidcnts of his life. The work is well received and the edi- 
tion all sold off. A new edition is wanted, and is undertaken 
by a writer who interweaves with thc onginal work a variety of 
the incidents of the author’s life. It is not yet completely a 
life, nor is it merely a view of the author's writings ; it is a 
variety produced by a commixture of the two. So the gfm 
of one spates of plant being impregnated with the pollen of 
another, Produces a variety which is different from both. But 
the befir of it is that the variety thus obtained is generally 
better than cither of tlie species from which it has sprung. 
Mr. Knight has shewn by a number of decisive experiments, 
that improved varieties ot every fruit and esculent plant may be 
obtained by means of this process. And why not improved 
varieties of books ? 
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- But although we have thus expressed an opinion which may 
not seem very favourable to the additions in general ; yet we 
can point out instances in which their propriety must be evi- 
dent. We may mention that which relates to tlie writing of 
the Critica Botanica in which the editor introduces an account 
of the motives by which Linnaeus had been influenced to un- 
dertake the work, and which is not to be found in the first edi- 
tion. 

The advantage of the verbal alterations wc have not always 
been able to discover. The stile of the editor is more pom- 
pous than that ot the author, but pomposity is not the best or- 
nament of stile. In short we do not perceive that there is 
much to admire fcither in the stile of the one or the other. It 
possesscsSndeed one radical excellence, but it is an excellence 
which we have a right to expect, that Is perspicuity. The first 
sentence of the work is a good example of the inelegant and 
clumsy stile, bordering also upon the confused. In the first 
edition it is found thus. “ Charles Von Linnc, the fon of a 
Swedish divine, w?is born May 24, 1707, at Rashult in the 
province of Smaland, in Sweden, of which place his father 
had the cure when this son was born, but was soon»>after pre- 
ferred to the living of Stenbrohult, in the same province, where 
dying at the age of 70 be w’as succeeded in his cure by another 
son.” This is one ot the complctcst jumbles that ever a poor 
reader was puzzled with, and is one of llie few exceptions to 
the perspicuity ot stile to be met with in ibis work. The au- 
thor is to be pitied that cannot make a better introductory sen- 
tence than this. The editor saw its deficiency and accordingly 
re-modelled it in his own way, am! vet we think he has not 
succeeded in giving it either elegance or pcispieiilty. It is as 
follows: “ Carl Linnaeus was born May 2^, 1707, at Raslmlt, 
in the province of Smaland, in Sweden, wheie his father at 
that time resided as comini nistcr (but lie was altcrwards Ristoi 
or Rector) ol the parish of Stenbrohult.” 'Dns is certainly the 
least bad of the two and that is all that can be said for it. > 

It occurred to ^s in the perusal of the work that there 
more space occupied, more of detail given, in relating the 
account ot the travels of the pupils of Liniurus, than seemed 
to be consistent with the plan of the undertaking. The intor- 
is no doubt very useful but it is not in its proper place. 
A writer is not to attempt to comprise all that is neclftjSdry to he 
known in one volume. But although wc have poinl^ed out a 
few e^xceptions to the general character of the work, ^i\d a few 
instances in which there is yet room for improvement, w^lvwill 
not withhold from it that coinmcndation wliich it justly de- 
serves. It exhibits a clear and compendious view in the com- 
pass of one volume, ot the numerous and vaiious publications 
of the most celebrated naturalist the woild ever saw, and is 
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valuable not only on account of its informing the reader of the 
title and contents of the different works, but also on account 
of its occasional criticisms on these works, by which means 
the reader is enabled also at the same time to form a judgment 
of their value and importance, and of their merits and defects. 
If these criticisms had been more frequent, and more minute, 
we think they would have added stiH more to the value ot the 
work. As it is, it is a work of very considerable utility, and 
of which a second edition carl scarcely fail to be acceptable to 
the public. 

The Dissertationes contained in the Amaenitates Academicir, 
are also included in the general view, though they cannot, 
strictly speaking, be ascribed to Linnaeus. They were com- 
posed however, by his pupils, and may be *considc^'ed as ex- 
pressing his sentiments. We cannot in this place give even a 
list of their titles. But they compose ten volumes, of wliich 
seven were published under the immediate inspection of Lin- 
naeus, and the lest after his death. The only remark worthy 
of notice which occurred to us in perusing the account which 
is hcie given of them, relates to the twenty-seventh paper, 
entitled, Semina Muscorum. Resp. P. T. Bergius, The le- 
mark of Or. Pulteriey is, that Bergius has thrown considerable 
light on the subject ; but that much more has been done since 
the time that he wrote. 

Dr. Matoii, by way of making all very clear, and shewing 
liis acquaintance w ith the later works on the subject, refers the 
reader to Hcdwi^’s Fundamentum Historix Natural is Musec'- 
rum Frondosoruin, considering it as now established that the 
tribe of the Mosses has, with very lew exceptions, male and 
female flowers cither on the same or distinct plants; and that 
what Linturns called anthcrac are really seed-vessels. Tins 
may be all true enougli : but, in fact, he adds, Withering in- 
forms us, Bot. Ar, 1792, Vol. III. p. 21, that by sowing the 
particles which these appendages contain, he repeatedly pro- 

t red a crop of young mosses in all respects similar to their 
rents. Now wc must take the liberiy of informing Dr. 
Maton that w^e think he has been led into a Qjistake with regard 
to the passage to which he here alluded. ^ Dr. Withering is mu 
giving an account of experiments or observations made by him- 
self. He is only repeating what has been said by HcJwig. 
He does riot indeed give it as a quotation, that is, he docL’^wr. -• 
prefix the usual mark ol quotation, and this to be sure a 
circumstance which is apt to misleaxl the reader, especial Iv d 
he hapj^bns to have a short memory. But it the reader \YiIl he 
at tife trouble of looking back a few pagesi he will find that 
Withering after stating the general character of mosses as given 
by Schreber, adds, “ but we shall now introduce some rnoie 
particular remarks from Hedwig himself,*’ All that follows is 
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merely a translation from Hedyrig, even when he speaks in tbel 
first person, which he does several times. And this we believe 
to have been the misleading circumstance. 

It now remains to give some account of Linnaeus’s Diary. 

At the latter end of the year 1799, M. Frederiheim, son qf 
Dr. Menander Archbishop of Upsaia, conveyed, on certain 
conditions, to Robert Gordon, Esq. merchant at Cadiz, a va- 
riety of manuscripts to be printed in England. In consequence 
of the death of Mr. Gordon, however, the publication did not 
take place in the manner intended, and the manuscripts de- 
volving to that gentleman’s executors were disposed of by 
them to the publisher of this volume, but not without the heirs 
of M. Fredenheim having been duly acquainted .with all the 
circumstances of ‘the transaction. Besides a number of Ictlcis 
written ^^ith Linnaeus’s own hand to Dr. Menander, apd some 
other papers, there is a folio manuscript book, containing 
about eighty pages in tlie Swedish language, and entitled Vita 
Caroli hnnatiy 

It appears that this manuscript had been sent by Linnaeus to 
Archbishop Menander in the year 1770, with directions to 
erase, alter and add^r^? sua sapientia, hrom the account which 
is given of this diary in the title-page of the present edition one 
would suppose that it was written with Linnaeus’s own hand. 
The fact, however, turns out to be that it was only dictated by 
him, and in some places interlined and corrected by himself. 
“ The hand-writing is for the most part Dr. Lindwall’s a pupil 
of Linnaeus. But diflferent hands are discoverable.” 

Such is the history of the Diary, from its origin to the pre- 
sent times, and we consider it as a very curious and interesting 
document: perhaps it was not origiiiallv intended to be ever 
made public. But it is on that account the more valuable, as it 
expresses the sentiments of the author without reserve, unfolds 
the secret labyrinth and recesses of the heart, and devclopcs a/r^z;/ 
in the character of Linnaeus which was iorincriy, peihaps, not 
generally known. This trait is his vanity which has surprised 
us not a little. If it had been the Diary of a writer of inferio;*^ 
merit, or of a man of a weak mind we should have expected 
something of lhisTtind*trr it, or at least should not have been 
surprised to find it. But in the private diary of Linnaeus, the 
prince of Naturalists and glory of his age, we did not expect 
him grasping at the bubble of self-applause. It is to 
be remembered, however, that every man has his vVeak side, 
and this, alas! appears to have been Linnaeus’s. There is one 
thing, however, to be said for him. He was conscious of it; 
and tfiat is more than every one is. When he sent thS^a- 
nnscript to Archbishop Menander, it appears that he could not 
help blushing ior himself, and found it necessary to apologize 
a little for his weakness. In a letter to the Aichbiihop dat^d 
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Upsala, J^n. 29th, 1762, he says, “ I have drawn up my own 
panegyric, and iuund that propria laus sordet. I should never 
nave shown it to any body in the world, except to the only one 
of all my friends who has been unalterably such from times in 
which I was in less advantageous circumstances. If you 
should be pleased to extract any thing from it my dear friend, 
it would attract notice when coming from such a pen as yours. 
I am quite ashamed to lay it before you, and should never have 
done so, had I not been convinced of your friendship and uni. 
form sincerity.” And this, to be sure, is just as good an apo- 
logy as could possibly be made. It is plain, however, tliat he 
wanted to have it published, and yet did not wish to be directly 
concerned in it. But his fuend the archbishop did all for him 
that he could. He translated a considerable part of it Jnto the 
Latin lar^uage, but was prevented from completing it by his 
death. The remaining part was translated into English since 
it has been in the possession of Dr. Maton by a Mr. Troll i us, 
a Swede now resident in London. And yet even in spite of 
its radical and original sin of vanity, the Diary of Linnaeus is 
still our best source of information with regard to the particu* 
lars of his life. It is certainly the most authentic. And with 
regard to the traits of vanity which it discovers we are not in- 
^ dined to find much fault with it. Perhaps it was this very 
principle that impelled him to undertake the labour and under, 
go the fatigues of the travel and the study from which he de- 
rived his knowledge and reputation. Perhaps it should be 
called the love of fame, and then it will appear even com- 
mendabk. Indeed, we do not consider even the most extra- 
vagant ot the compliments which Linnaeus pays himself to be 
beyond what he really deserves from the opinion of mankind; 
but coming fr(.)in his own lips and his own pen they sound and 
look odd indeed. He does not, however, disguise the circum- 
stances of disticss under which he laboured in the early part of 
his life, and the sad shifts he was put to on some occasions. 

the perverse and untractable reader will be for imputing 
ev"n this also to his vanity. It is impossible, however, to 
please every body and the writer who attemptji, it will, perhaps, 
please none. One thing, we think, every reader will allow, 
that it is written in a clear, concise and lively style exhibiting 
the grand outlines of the life of the author in the most inte- 
resting and engaging light. 

Having premised these observations on tliis interesting Diary^ 
we proccea to give a few extracts from it : 

Carl^lnnseus was brought into the world between the hours of 
twelve and one in the night, dividing the I'ith and J 5 th O. S. (by 
which it seems we are to understand the ‘Mth) of May, a de- 

lightful season of the year; in the Calendar of Flora, being between 
the months of frundescence and fiorescence. The same thing that 
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said of a poet, Nascitur, non fit, may be said without impropriety of 
our botanist. From the very time that he first left his cradle, he 
almost lived in his father's garden which was planted with some of 
the rarer shrubs and flowers, and thus were kindled before he was 
well out of his mother’s arms, those sparks which shone so vividly 
all his life-time, and latterly burst into such a flame. All the 
child’s powers, both of body and mind, cc)nsj)ircd to make him an 
excellent Natiirnl Ili-torian. Besides his retentiveness of memory, 
he had an astonishing quickness of sight.” — 

" In 17*7 he entered the trivial school of Wexio, where the 
masters, lucording to the custom of the limes, preferred stripes 
and punishments to admonitions and encouragements.” 

In ]7L’t) his father came to Wexio hopii'g to hear a very flat- 
tering account oi^ his beloved son’s progress, lint thhigs happened 
quite otl^^rwi-se. It was thought fit to advise ihe father to put his 
son apprentice to some tailor or shoemaker, in prefeieneef to incur- 
ring any further expence towards giving him a learned education 
for which he seemed evidently unfit.” — 

In l7v?7, he went to complete his education at the nniversilv- 
He lodged in the house of Dr Stoba'us, from whose library he pro- 
cured books by means of Konlas a fellow student. He passed 
whole nights in reading them. But Stobreus’s mother who was 
very old and a bad sleeper, saw Lininrus’s caudle constantly burning, 
and being afiaid ot lire, desired her son to chide Linnams for hi.s 
carelessness. Two nights afterwards about eleven o’clock Stobaus 
st</le into Tiinn.'cus’s apaitment, expecting to litjcl him sound a-k'cq), 
but to his astonishment he found him poring over boi/ks. Being 
asked uhy he did not go to bed, nncl how he prnciiied bis hook'., 
Linnnpus was obliged to confess rvery tliir,*’- — But Stob^cus g:i\ e 
him afterwards free access to his books.” — 

'' In 17 ' 2 S lie went to the uni\ersity of Tpsal. But his parents 
were so ill able to support the expent'es of their s-mi’s educitioii that 
they could scarcely afford to give him two bmidred silver dollars, 
(eight pound.s sterling), which sum, they told liiin, was all he was 
to expect. In a short time he found his ])ocI\els (jinte rmjny with- 
out any likely means ot obtaining a li\e]ihood. i le wa*» obliged lf> 
trust to chance for a meal, and in the artu ie <jt drese, wai driven to- 
such shifts, tlnit he was oldigcd, when his -.In-es wanted mendinf;, 
to patch them with folded paper, aj..tead <if sendn.g iheni to lh<- 
eobler.” 

“ In 17 be tiavelleJ through Lapland at the cxpence of the 
Society of Upsala,” 

In 17 io he commenced his tour to Holland, Tngland, and 
France, with only lltteen pounds sterling in hi.s pocketmT; dl Iiis pro- 
perty ! In Holland he obtained the friendshiji of Boerhaave, whose 
last word.s to Linmrus, in his last illness, deservt^ to be remarked-^— 

‘ I b«ve lived my time out, and my days are at an end, I have done 
every thing that was in my power. May God protect thee with 
M'hom this duty remains. What the world reejuired of me it has 
got, but from thee it expects much inoie. Farewell, my dear 
Linnaeus!”'— 
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In 1741 be obtained the grant of the Professorship of the 
Theory end Practice of Medicine at Upsala," 

''In 1751 he described the Queen’s Museum at Drotningbolm. 
Their Majesties permitted Linnaeus to be in their private company 
the whole day. The conversation turned wholly on Natural History. 
Count Tissin was, likewise, partial to this science. His Countess 
loved botany. Thus it seemed as if Linnaeus had raised the science 
from nothing to its utmost extent — to be loved and cultivated by the 
greatest people — nay, even by royalty itself! — What greater proof 
could there be of his diligence ? 

" In 1758 he was dubbed a Knight of the Polar Star^ by his 
Majesty’s own hand, an honour never before conferred on any 
Doctor.” 

" The sexes of plants which have been sometimes maintained 
and sometimes denied, he proved in so clear a manner tlfat all hig 
adversaries were silenced ; and who could do it better than Linnaeus ? 
for he had examined all known plants — an undertaking that required 
a man’s whole time.” 

" Prolepsis, the discovery of Linnseus, shows how the buds of 
trees contain, within themselves, all the parts that will come for- 
ward within five years from the evolution of the leaf to the com- 
pletion of the flower. No one has been allowed to penetrate the 
secret recetfses of nature but Lannseus, who has deserved equally 
^well of all her three kingdoms !” 

" Whoever wishes to see Linnaeus’s nice discrimination and clear 
manner of writing ought to read his introduction to the Systems 
Naturae, and the whole of its three kingdoms with their classes— 
then let it be said who has composed any thing similar.” — 

“ Most of his dissertations are filled with rare, remarkable, or 
original matter, and it is on this account that they have been so 
much in request, and printed in the Amaenitates 1 ” 

From these specimens, extracted from tlie Diary, the reader 
will be able to judge of the propriety of our observations ; and 
having detained him so long with the memoirs of Linnaeus, we 
shall be veiy brief in what regards Dr. Pulieney. 

■ Dr. Richard Pulteney was born at Loughborough In Lelces 
tershire, on the 17th Feb. 1730. At an early period of his life 
he was put apprentice to an apothecary, ancF discovered even 
then a predilection for the study of Natural History. At the 
end of his apprenticeship, he was induced to commence prac- 
tice at Lcices:tT. But his success not being adequate to 1^;;^ 
expectations,. he turned his attention to study. The vehicle oi 
his first literary performances was the Gentleman s Magazine, 
to which, for a number of years, he was in the constant habit of 
sending communications chiefly on botanical subjects, by \\f\ich 
means he became known to several ol the most distir^guislied 
literary characters of the time. He was now advised to apply 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and with this view he 
repaired to Edi.nburgh, where he obtained his diplonia 'n 1764. 
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His next objecl was that of settling in London. But a medical 
vacancy occurring at Blandford in Dorsetshire, he relinquished 
the metropolis for this situation. In the year 1779 he married. 
In 1781 he published his General View of the Writings oi 
Linnaeus, of which the public is now presented with a second 
edition. In 1790 he published his Sketches of the Progress of 
Botany in England, and in the succeeding part of hi$ life a 
variety of smaller publications which we cannot at present 
particularise. He died of an inflammation in the lungs on the 
igth of Oct. i8oi. 

Art. VI. Conversations on Chemistry ; in which the Elements oj 
that Science i^re Jamiliarly explained and dlaslr&ted by Experi- 
ment %vols. i2mo. lOJ. Longman & Co. 1806. 

THE present publication is the work of a lady, Who, as far 
as we know, is the first female that has ever favoured the 
world with any thing like a system of chemistry. Now, al- 
though scientific knowledge is not exactly what the eye looks 
for and the heart desires in woman, yet it cannot be said to be 
incompatible either with the moie showy and fashionable of 
female accomplishments, or with the more important of female 
duties. Many people, however, arc of a cliffercnt opinion, 
and will tell you that the female mind is not endowed with a 
capacity for scientific investigation, and if it is, that it is inexpe- 
dient to cultivate that capacity. Perhaps oiir ancestors were of 
this opinion. In their public institutions for the advancement 
of science there was no room left for the admission of females. 
But the moderns think and act diCFercntly in this respect. I'lie 
author of the conversations now belorc us dcriverl her know- 
ledge of the subject, or at least was directed to the study of it, 
chiefly from the Lectures on Cheini<:try, delivered at the' Royal 
Institution : as her knowledge of tlie subject extended, her 
love of the science increased, and in her zea! for its advance- 
ment “ she thought it might be useful for beginners, as well 
satisfactory to herself, to trace the steps by which she acquired 
her little stock of chemical knowledge, and to record, m the 
form of dialogue, those idc.is which she iiad first derived from 
conversalioii.” 'Phe design was certainly laudable. Has it 
been executed with success ^ 

« The method adopted in the prosecution of the plan is to 
treat, fiiit, Ol Simple Bodies, and secondly, Q\ Compound 
Bodies. The first volume professes to treat of the former; 
the^second of the latter. Tlie propriety of the general division 
of the subject will certainly not be questioned, as the mind 
must undoubtedly proceed with most ease from that which is 
more simple, to that which is more complex. But we do not 
think that the division has been strictly adhered to, or even 
much attended to* It is announced indeed, at the beginning. 
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but neglected in the progress of the work. For there is 
scarcely a simple substance introduced, that the author does 
not at the same time treat, even copiously, of the com- 
poiyids wiiich it forms, and the combinations into which it 
enters. 

“ Mrs. B — , who is demonstrator, opens the fifth conversa- 
tion, which tieats of oxygen and nitrogen, by saying, “ To 
day we shall examine the chemical properties of the atmoS- 
pheie — wc shall analyze it, and consider its component parts 
srparaiely."' But is not this plainly introducing a compound 
substance in a division which professedly treats only of simple 
bodies, and in a section of it which at the most includes but 
two of the Component parts of the substance in question ? 
Wc could point out many more instances of the same kind ; 
but the present is enough ; for we do not wish to criticise with 
severity a work which is written with modesty, and which is far 
from being destitute of merit. Wc will only add that a divi- 
sion can be of no use if it is not adhered to. We do not pre- 
tend to find fault with the author for introducing ammonia 
among the simple bodies, although it is certainly known to be a 
compound.^ The reasons which are assigned for its introduc- 
tion are to us satisfactory. 

• So much for the general division of the work. We will 
now proceed to the inferior departments. The simple bodies 
are treated oF in eleven conversations. 

In the first conversation the author, after combating some 
prejudices entertained against the study of chemistry, proceeds 
to explain its real object, and its real importance to mankind. 
But the illustrations concerning the composition and decompo- 
sition of bodies, and the laws of chemical affinity, are certainly 
piemature. 

Light and heat which are the subject of the three following 
conversations, may be considered as very judiciously chosen 
to begiti the detail of simple substances, because the learner is 
aheady acquainted wdth at least some of their ptopertics, and 
will have the less difficulty in comprehending the rest. The 
subject, however, is a very complicated one, and required 
much minuteness and precision of detail to make it at all intel- 
ligible, so that if the author has not in ail cases succeeded^ the 
reader will perhaps be inclined to attribute the want of sUcceSS" 
partly to the nature of the subject itself. 

Light is discussed in a few words as being but imperfectly 
understood ; but heat is treated of at great length under the 
heads of free caloric, specific heat, latent heat, ‘chemical hcrjt.- 
TIms term heat is objected to, although it is frequently used, 
because, says the writer, it signifies, strictly speaking, only the 
sensation produced by caloric on animated bodies, and not a 
modification of caloric itself. But heat signifies, strictly speak- 
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ingy and properly speaking, not only the sensation produced by 
caloric, but also the cause of that sensation* The objection 
therefore is easily got the better of. We think the term che- 
mical heat is more objectionable, because it seems to suggest a 
separate species of heat, while in fact it denotes only a particular 
modification. 

To elucidate the nature of steam, Mrs. B. has occasion to 
enter into some explanation respecting the nature of solution, 
in which we think she has not been very happy and not very 
correct. Solution, she says, takes place whenever a body is 
melted in a fluid, for then the body is reduced to such a minute 
state of division by the fluid, as to become invisible in it, and 
to partake of Vs fluidity. But there are bodies Which may be 
melted*in a fluid without being reduced to a minute state of di- 
vision, without becoming invisible, and without paftaking of 
its fluidity, at least in an equal degree. The fusible metal of 
chemists is an example of this, which melts in boiling water, 
but docs not by any means constitute a solution. But,*’ says 
Mrs. B. “ there are two kinds of solution, a simple solution 
and a cliemical solution. Salt dissolved in water is an example 
of the first'^a metal dissolved in an acid is an example of the 
second. The first it seems is not a chemical combination at 
all.** What then is it ? Not certainly a mechanical mixture 
for they cannot be separated by mechanical means. The dis- 
tinction, tlicrclore, we conclude, is not well-founded. 

The fifth and sixlli conversations treat of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen gases. They suggest no particular observations. 
The seventh conversation treats of sulphur and phosphorus ; 
the eighth of carbone ; the ninth of metals ; the tenth of alka- 
lies ; and the eleventh of earths : amongst which the author 
still retains agustine^ although its existence as a simple earth is 
at best doubtful. 

The second volume treats of compound bodies and of the 
laws of chemical afliiiity, exemplified in the mineral kingdom, 
by the formation of the diflerent acids and salts ; in the vege- 
table kingdom by the composition and decomposition of vege- 
tables; and in The animal kingdom by the composition of ani- 
mals, the functions of their different organs, and the final de- 
composition of all animal substances. 

Upon the wliole it is a book which we have no hesitation in 
recoinmending to all such as are entering upon the study of 
chemistry, and ^\^ho wish to have the usejul mixed with a little 
of the suitei. They wull find Mrs. B. to be a very intelligent 
inslructor, and 'Emily and Caroline to be very attentive pupils. 
The dialogue is in general lively and spirited, and if il is but 
Seldom elevated, it is never flat. 
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Art. VII. The Mysteries of Neutralization ; the British 
Navy Vindicated from the charges of Injustice and Oppression 
towards Neutral Flags* By John Brown, of Great Yar- 
motuh. %vo* 4i. pp* i6o. London^ 1806. Jordan & 
Maxwell. 

THIS is a performance on the same subject of which we had 
occasion to treat at some length, in our Number for December 
last, when reviewing a Discourse, entitled “ War in Disguise ; 
or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags.*’ What we there advanced 
will enable us to shorten our remarks on the present occasion ; 
and will onl^ impose upon us the necessity ot requesting the 
attention of our readers to the principles which we there pro- 
posed. If, is the same general view of the subject whicB is here 
presented, and in the strongest colours the author’s utmost 
pewers enable him to paint. His object is to persuade us, that 
under the shade of neutral navigation, the commerce and navi- 
gation of our enemies are carried on to a great extent ; that our 
interests arc by that means most violently injured ; and that our 
duty is to put a stop, with all expedition, to such pernicious 
proceed iiig.v 

To this general view the observations and arguments, ad- 
*duced in the above-mentioned review, are directly applicable; 
and without any repetition we shall satisfy ourselves with refer- 
ring to what was there advanced. But our former author con- 
fined himself almost entirely to the fraudulent colonial traffic 
carried on by means of the neutral flags ; whereas the present 
writer treats chiefly of what is European. He therefore com- 
nmnicates additional information, and that of no insignificant 
importance ; which suggests some conclusions deserving more 
attention than they will probably receive. Besides, the subject 
iiself is at this moment one of the most deeply interesting 
which can engage the attention of a true patriot. Our country 
lies under a grievous prejudice as abusing her naval power. 
She is accused by her enemies as the tyrant of the seas ; and 
even those of her neighbours, who are the least unfavourably 
inclined towards her, admit instead ot repelling the accusation. 
The odium is general, and it is also strong. That we are detested 
by almost every maritime nation, is a fact now too flagrant to 
be denied. This author states it strongly, as in favour of hl^*' 
argument. What may be the cause of this is surely an inquiry 
which we are deeply interested to make. It cannot be doubted 
that it is a situation most undesirable, a situation from whjch 
many pernicious effects must necessarily flow: Is it in our 
power to alter the case, by opening the eyes of our neighbours 
if their prejudices are unfounded ? Or in truth are we a good 
deal to blame, and have we some things of importance in our 
conduct to reform, if we would be looked upon with very be- 
nevolent regard by the nations around us ? 
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When 8ucli is the state of this question, and when so great 
is its importance, it is not without pain we perceive unen* 
lightened performances like this, ana the one wc previously 
mentioned, (of which the authors are totally incapable of com^ 
prehending the general interests of a great nation, and see no- 
thing but in one contracted point of view,) issuing forth so ra- 
pidly, and amid such blazes of zeal ; because it has too gene- 
rally happened that the advice of such men has been taken, in 
affairs of which they are wretchedly qualified to judge — the in- 
terfering interests of nations, and complicated questions of 
state. Nor are we altogether sure but that by clamour it is now 
intended to prefipitate the nation into measurcsv from which 
she may find, when it is too late, that she has reaped injury and 
disappointment ; while to individuals only has accrued a sordid 
and fraudulent advantage. It is far, however, fiom our inten- 
tion to impute any but the purest motives to the author of this 
discourse; who writes witli that air of simplicity and sincerity 
which convinces us he firmly believed as he wrote. Whether 
his own interests are connected with the condemnation of neu- 
tral or pretended neutral property we know not, though wc 
suspect that they are; but we aie well assured, ht^wever this 
may be, that he truly believes the interests of his country to he, 
intimately connected with it. Yet while wc acquit Mr. Brown, 
we know well there is a multitude of others who think of no- 
thing but their own gains in the representations which they 
make on this subject ; and are easy to what extent their count! y 
may be injured, provided a proper stream of gold and silver is 
all the while flowing into their pockets. 

We wish to communicate, in as narrow a space as we can, 
an idea of ihe facts which form the subject of Mr. Brown’s 
complaints, and which he thinks so enormous an evil. “ At 
Einden,” says he, “ Leer, Papenburg, Oldenburg, Gricizyl, 
Yard, Norden, Altona, Hamburgh, North Bergen, &c. arc 
upwards of one hundred neutralizing establishments, formed 
for the sole purpose of covering, by fraudulent documents, the 
vessels and merchandize belonging to the subjects of the bel- 
ligerent powers.” — “ The lowest general computation,” he 
8ays, “ of the number of vessels bearing thp Prussian flag, but 
J[)p ing the property of subjects of belligerent powers, is two 
^/lousand, and the highest three thousand sail sq that at a me- 
dium computation there are 2500 sail of our enemies* merchant- 
men under this single flag, plowing the ocean, at a time when 
we* so often hear in parliament that we engross the maritime 
commerce of the world! “ At this hour,*’ he says, *• there is 
pne establishment in Eradcn which has no less than TWO hun- 
pR£6 SAIL OF ENEMIES VESSELS navigating as its property un- 
^er false papers; and has safely conducted hostile property into 
hos(tilc ports to the value of a million sterling. 
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The mode of conducting this business is abundantly simple 
and abundantly sure. There are fictitious sales, and various 
kinds of fictitious transactions by which French vessels, for 
example, and French property, may be made to appear as 
Prussian vessels and Prussian property ; and the one hundred 
establishments mentioned above are formed for the purpose of 
carrying on this neutralizing process. It is pretty evident what 
an amount of business, and what a number of vessels must be 
required to support so many establishments. The author tells 
us that cargoes of the greatest value to and from the enemies’ 
settlements in the East, the Cape of Good Hope, the West 
Indies, &c.»are expedited in this manner. One neutralizing 
contrivance we may give as a sample Evefy Dutc^ vessel,^ 
says theauthor, ** intended for neutralization, is nominally sold 
by the proprietor to the neutralizer, and a regular deed of sale 
is signed by the owner, by means of which the claim for neu- 
tral papers is legalized, and receipts for the purchase-money 
are given, the same as though such were real acts of sale. In 
cases of large and valuable vessels, to give such fraudulent 
transactions a greater air of validity, they are frequently sold 
by public*auction, and bought in again by some broker, for ac- 
^ count of the owner, in the name of the neutralizer. This 
manoeuvre is invariably practised by the merchants who now 
conduct the import and export trade for the Dutch East India 
Company, when any of their ships are meant to be sent to sea 

under cover of the Prussian or any other neutral flag. An 

annual tribute is invariably paid to the neutralizers for the en- 
joyment of the privileges arising from maritime neutrality, 
which tribute money is technically and locally termed ‘ protectic 
geldy varying in amount according to the size and value of the 
ship; but in some cases two per cent on the amount of the 
freights is given to the neutralizers, instead of any stipulated 
sum : and, as soon as the conditions are agreed upon, an 
sirument is usually prepared and interchanged, by which the 
owner binds himself to pay to the neutralizer the aqnual tri- 
l)ute, and the expences attending any claim of restitution, &c. : 
and the neutralizer binds himself, in case of capture or deten- 
tion, to claim restitution in the same manner as though the pro- 
perty was bona fide his own, on condition that all expences 
thereby occasioned be defrayed by the proprietor. The iitfu 
tralizer is aTways allowed a commission of one or two per cent, 
on the nominal purchase-money, or upon such ponion of it as 
may be agreed on ; which allowance is repeated whenevei; he is 
called upon, and does nominally sell the Vessel to the real 
owner, or any person he may appoint.’*——** As soon as a ship i$ 
neutralized, the pretended owner gives to the real owner, or 
his agent for him, a deed called a * Renvcrsal* in which the 
neutralizer formally and explicitly avows, that he never by any 
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means, direct or indirect, paid or caused to be paid, the whole 
or any part of the purchase money mentioned in the deed of 
sale, or transport, in any way whatever; the whole being 
merely a yiominal sale, made to procure the henejits of neutrality for 
the said ship\ and the neutralizers solemnly promise to deliver 
up the same to the proprietor, whenever called upon, all fair 
expences and their commissions being first duly discharged. 
Indeed so cautious are our enemies to secure their own shipping 
interest, that in many instances the owner, who is an enemy, 
is required, at the time of making these false sales, to give his 
own bond or security to the government, that his vessel shall 
be returned at the peace.’* . 

Even^he coasting trade of France is carried on in this man- 
ner by the vessels of France to the most complete degree. 
Hear what our author says on this subject : 

The whole commerce of France, Flanders, and Holland, and a 
great part of that of Spain, is covered by neutralizers, to and from 
the colonies, as well as from one hostile port to another, exclusive 
of the numerous cargoes sent to Emden and I^er, to be expedited 
thence to every quarter of the globe. Previous to the blockade of 
the French channel portSj not less than two hundred sail of vessels 
were constantly employed in lading cargoes of wines, brandies, &c. 
at Bourdeaux, Nantes, Libourne, and other ports of the south of ’ 
France, as Prussian property, and discharging them at the northern 
ports. Those cargoes were always landed at those ports where the 
largest armaments were collected. One contract of 40,000 tons of 
wine and brandy, on account of the French government, got safe 
to the destined ports, almost without molestation. The price for 
the neutralizing such cargoes is one per cewf. if they arrive in safety 
at a French port ; one and a hutf if they arrive at Emden, and are 
thence sent to Holland, Brabant, or France ; two per cent, if taken, 
reclaimed, and the restitution obtained. A certificate of property 
duly attested in three languages, whether for a cargo or a cask, costs 
ll. 145. sterling.** 

“ The naxal stores purchased in the Baltic on account of the 
French goxcnimcnt, for the year 1804, are said to have amounted to 
eighty millions of Hires, Mr. Van der Hoeven, of Amsterdam, and 
Mr. Van der Hoeven, of Antwerp, were the principal agents for 
the French marine, who were indemnified for iheir advancements 
and acceptances by the Dutch treasury.** 

^ There were, during the last summer, from one hundred to one 
hundred and JiJty Dutch Jishiug vessels out at sea, cow'red by false 
papers, and neutral colours, of which the value taken on an ave- 
rage, their nets, salt, tons, kc. included, not less than two 
thousand pounds sterling each ; and the profits of which, taken one 
with another, dear from all deductions, may fairly be estimated at 
one thousand pounds sterling, each vessel, per season ! Thus, for a 
tribute of about three thousand pounds sterling per annum, paid to the 
difierent neutralizers, one hundred and fifty vessels, navigated by 
tuo thousand mariners and Jishermcn, ploughed the ocean to and 
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from the ports of Holland in full security. A capital of three hm^ 
dred thousand pounds is kept In circulation, and yields the country a 
nett profit of fifty per cent, per annum !” 

These statements our author accompanies by documents 
which to a great degree support them. For our own part we 
have not the smallest doubt that the facts are as great, as they 
are here represented ; indeed it appears to us that the author is 
not aware of the full extent or the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch commerce, which is carried on by various artifices. 
But we are well pleased that he has brought forward so many 
facts; not, however, on account of the object which the au^ 
tlior has in ^(iew, to put an end to this commerce, which we 
regard as utterly impracticable, and whicii to 'attempt^ would 
produce ,the most pernicious consequences. We are well 
pleased with them on account of a most important question of 
state, of which many people have a very erroneous notion, but 
which those facts contribute greatly to clear up. 

With regard to the fancy of our author that we could put a 
stop to this commerce of our enemies, by proper strictness and 
severity exercised toward the neutral flags, we should think that 
no man in ^the least acquainted with the infinite means of de- 
ception in so extensive and complicated a concern, and who is 
‘capable ot one moment’s sober reflection, could seriously ad- 
vance such an opinion. It appears to us that we may safely 
leave the contradiction of this opinion with the good sense of 
our readers, forbearing to detain them with any proof. It is 
impossible to conceive any testimony of the genuineness of 
neutral property, which may not be counterfeited by our ene- 
mies so exactly, that it would be impossible to detect it without 
scrutinies so rigid, as would at once put an end to neutral 
commerce. In truth it requires but a very moderate degree of 
penetration applied to the subject to sec that the question comes 
exactly to this ; Whether we will allow the navigation of our 
enemies to be carried on under the shelter of neutral navigation; 
or, on the other hand, say that whenever Great Britain h at 
war there shall be no neutral navigation ; that every ship which 
comes upon the ocean must cither be our friend or our foe. It 
is of the utmost importance the nation should be aware that 
this is the state of the case ; and that we have the choice be- 
tween these two objects only. A single fact, stated by this' 
author himselT is sufficient to shew the impossibility of res- 
training the neutralizers. The real Prussian ship-owners, 
thinking that if belligerent vessels were altogether preveoted 
from sailing, they might engross the whole trade which the 
belligerents carried on, represented this in such strong colouis 
to the court ot Berlin, that it was resolved to pursue the most 
energetic measures to secure so great an advantage. .So far 
was the law carried, that in 1801 it was rendered punshahlt ky 
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death to be engaged in the neutralizing practices ! Yet what 
effects did this rigid measure produce ? Only hear what our 
author himself states on the subject ! Alas ! the thirst aftet 
the enormous gains of those practices proved too strong for faith 
or justice, and neutralization has increased instead of being 
ndnished yoWxng to many of the magistrates themselves becoming 
accessaries to the crime and sharers of the gains.” We need add 
no more on this subject. We have alienated from us every na- 
tion which sails upon the ocean hy the severities we have already 
exercised to check the navigation of our enemies; yet behold 
the extent in which in spite of such severities it still exists ! 
If wc go on to add further severities, to what degree are we 
likely tp increase that alienation ; and to what degree at the 
same time shall we reduce our enemies trade ? Wc may safely 
answer that we shall increase tlie one abundantly, but reduce 
the other in a very contemptible degree. 

If it be thus diliknit, nay impossible to put an end to the 
commerce of our enemies, without putting, at the same time, 
an end to all neutral navigation whatever, what is that great 
question of state wliich we said that the facts here represented 
contribute so much to decide? It is one of tht questions 
most intimately connected with the policy of peace or war in 
the present circumstances of Great Britain. Now that the 
hopes of co-operation on the continent to set limits to the 
power of France arc removed to so great a distance, what is the 
idea which predominates in the minds of many sensible persons 
with regard to the war ? That hy continuing our hostilities 
with France, and so excluding her from the ocean, we reap all 
the gains of an exclusive trade, which are so great as possibly 
to cover the expcnce of the war ; and in the second place we 
secure an advantage of unspeakable magnitude, we prevent 
France from making ships and sailors, and from placing herself 
in ^ situation to contend with us at sea, a situation trom which 
they prognosticate our ruin, 'Flic above facts arc a most com- 
plete answer to these suggestions. It is seen that our being at 
war with France does not prevent her from carrying on all the 
commerce which the internal situation of France, and her 
situation relative to other countries, permits her to have. It is 
seen that our being at war with her does not prevent her from 
liaving ships and sailors to the utmost extent that her commerce 
is capable of maintaining; and she could have no more than it is 
capable of maintaining were she at peace. It is seen therefore 
tha^our being at war with France gives us no advantage with 
respect to commerce ; and gives us no advantage in maintaining 
n superiority of means for the equipment of a hostile fleet. 
It indeed enables iis to make captures, and so far as we are su- 
perior in the direct gains, and inferior in the direct losses of 
war, whether captures, shipwrecks, wear and tear, expence, 
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•rsmy other particular, to this degree we have an advants^ 
This we leave to the advocates of war to estimate. 

The preceding point is one of the utmost importance ; and in 
this country almost universally misunderstood ; though even 
general views were perfectly sufficient to have given us jusier 
notions. In truth it was extremely weak 10 suppose that french 
commerce could he prevented, when so many were the means, 
by which it might he clandestinely carried on. Is it so easy a 
matter to prevent the clandestine navigation even of our owa 
country ? If France herself takes measures proper for the en- 
couragement of commerce within herself, vain will be our ef- 
forts to prevent it ; and equally vain onr attempts to prevent her 
from having sailors and ships. Beside the facts produced bjf 
Mr. Brotvn, which we have already stated, let our readers only 
consider the following means by which France is enabled, 
notwithstanding our opposition, and notwithstanding our igno-? 
ranee of tlie facts, to breed sailors. “ It is not,” says our au-» 
tlior, “ the enemies ships and cargoes alone wliich aic neu- 
tralized, blit false documents are procured to naturalize French, 
Dutch and Flemish subjects, to a very great extent. Since the 
commencement of the present war it is computed that full tzvo 
^ thousand fictitious burgher biicfs have been disposed of ^ the 
different Amtmen in East Friesland and its vicinity.” Blank 
muster-rolls are sent from a neutral port, in which the crew are 
required to sign ilieir names, and to swear that they were en- 
gaged in and sailed from that port, as Embden, for example. 
Our author says that, 

** Immense numbers have been sold to our enemies, bearing the 
city seal and official signature of the city secretary. By means of 
these deceptions whole jicds of our enemies’ merchantmen pass un- 
molested by our cruizers, direct from their own ports to their colo- 
nies. For instance, wines, provisions, iron -work, &c. if appear- 
ing to have been shipped at Buurdeaux for Guadaloupe, would bo 
liable to capture and cunfiscation ; but if those same articles appear 
to have been sent by neutral Emden merchants // «/« their own purts^ 
it is then permittable, except in cases of blockade. Thence the 
whole of the trade carried on direct between Nantz, Rochfort, St. 
Malo, Lannion, Bourdeaux, &c. and the West India colonies, is. 
covered by means of false muster-rolls and false clearances, bought 
to prove that tliccnw were mustered at, and the vessel sailed from, 0 
neutral port, * In the filing up of the blank-muster-roll, care is 
taken to arrange the date of it to correspond with the time a vessel 
would actually have taken in sailing from Emden. The false clear-; 
ances are obtained from the officers belonging to the Emden cuftom-^ 
bouse. The way in which this important fraud is managed is as 
follows : — When an outward Emden clearance is wanting for any 
vessel lying ready for sea in a foreign port, the neutralizer reports at 
the custom-house, that the vessel is arrived in the Ems. If the ship 
be ip ballast, the last^eld or tonnage is paid to the Emden customs. 
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If there be a cargo on board the transit duty of half per cent, is paid 
or compromised by the neutralizer, who then clears the vessel out* 
vrard to the port of destination, and this false clearance, and (if re* 
quired) receipts for transit duties, &c. arc sent off to the port where 
the vessel may chance to be. There is an officer at Emden, whose 
duty it is to see that the vessels cleared inuanl are really in the roads ; 
but a small bribe will make him report any vessel to be there^ though 
she be in Bourdeaux." 

It is difficult to restrain one’s self in pursuing the specula- 
tions which these facts suggest ; and correcting the erroneous 
notions which so generally prevail. But this is not the proper 
place. Wc must content ourselves with requesting a general 
attention to ^the* following important objects of consideration. 
Whether it is not true that we cannot put an end to «our ene- 
mies* commerce, or in any considerable degree affect it, without 
affecting in an equal dcgiec, and putting an end, to the com- 
merce of all neutral nations ; whether it is not true that on that 
account wc ought, in oiir present circ ninstanccs to relax, rather 
than increase our .'■cveritics in legard to neutrals; and whether 
in that case it would not be very foolish to icrnain at war with 
France for the sake of our commerce, and for the purpose of 
preventing her from having a fleet equal to oins. 


Art. VIII. The Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of 
St. Cloud: in a Senes of Letters from a Gentleman at Paris to a 
Nobleman in London^ written durin^y the Months of 

ember, and October ^ vols, \2mo. jS-t. London ^ 

1806. Murray. 

THE passion tor prying into the secrets of courts, and of 
the great persons who have the principal agency in directing 
the affairs of nations, is not confined to the wise m(Mi who aie 
able to appreciate tlie facts ascertained; it is coiuinoii to the 
most frivolous, whose curiosity is directed to no higher cud 
than a supply ot gossip. This large class of busy bodies are 
much more anxious about the quantity than the quality of the 
provender furnished to their craving appetite. And this is a 
fact of which those whose business it is to cater for this de- 
mand seem to be abundantly sensible, Arcoidingly the quan- 
tity of false news with which we aie supplied is out of all pro- 
port ioi? greater than the true. Yet so hearty is our appetite 
that wc Jiave no sooner swallowed down one large mess than 
we arc ready for another; and so diligent are our ptovideis 
,t at k fresh quanti-ty is commonly waiting for the mouth before 
former is out of it. One would truly think that there 
w'as an emuJation between the gliutoriy of the party devouring, 
and the extreme productiveness of the one which supplies. 

So extraordinary are the circumstances which have attended 
the governments of France during a series of late years, tliat all 
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the usual causes of this appetite have been strengthened to a 
wonderful degree. As natural the supply has kept pace with 
the demand. We were luckily provided, too, at the very mo- 
ment, with a vast influx of new dealers in the very commodity 
we wanted. We had it not only imported but cooked to us 
by these zealous providers, who seasoned it with a peculiar in- 
vention of their own, denominated emigrant sauce. This has 
never been very distinctly analysed. But there is known to 
be in it a large mixture or hatrij^, revenge, prejudice, misre- 
presentation, envy ; of truth as ‘much as is convenient, with as 
much falsehood as the composition will bear. Beside these 
foreign traffickers we had many of our own people who were 
patrioticallyMrawn forward to engage in the same trade and 
manufacture ; and whose sauce differing in a tew insignificant 
particulars, was distinguished by a different name. Thedealeis 
themselves called it patriotic, and moral, and religious, and 
constitutional, and social-order sauce. It is now found in the 
shops, under the title Anti-jacobiii sauce : and is rapidly falling 
out of fashion. 

We have here another dish, however, prepared after the an- 
cient taste, in which the cook has endeavoured by height ot 
seasoning to excite the palled sense. John Bull’s appetite has 
« been found so strong and undistinguishing in this kind of food, 
tliat it seems to be thought, like his roast beef, he will never be 
tired of it. John has, indeed, fed very grossly, too often, on 
this slLifl without thinking what it was made of. But his fancy 
only was misled. His natural good taste remains; and John 
Bull is not the beast some people take him for. 

But it is time to speak in plain and proper terms of the per- 
foiiiiaiice before us. We have here presented to view all the 
dilfcrcni chai deters engaged in the more important departments 
of the French govctnineiit, and all the different personages 
both male and female, \vIk> figure in the court of Bonaparte; 
anti we may without hesiiaiioii assert, tliat of all the accumula- 
tions ol lmm»in depiaviiy which ever were found upon the sur* 
face of the caith ; nay, cd ail the pictuies which ever were 
drawn by the most prolihc imagination labouring to teriilv 
rnankincl with an idea ot the most aliocious villainy in a num- 
ber of human beings, nothing was ever found to hear compari- 
son with that awful, disgusting, and monstrous exhibition ol 
Clime whicli this book contains. One shudders at tbcveiv 
thought of it. The mind is struck with terror and shame. It 
is humbled to think that the naiuie of which it pai takes could 
even be represented susceptible of such hideous pollution and 
deformity. The atrocities which distinguish a den of robbers ; 
the abominations perpetiatcd in a stew of prostitutes; and 
these, united with eveiy thing which the combined and mu- 
tual orgies and pestiferous inclinations of both could engender 
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between them^ either ot crnelf or disgusting, is nothing to the 
infernal depravity described in the volumes before us. The 
author is certainly a master in the knowledge of evil. It mult 
be acknowledged, in his praise, that he is well acquainted with 
his subject. The profundity, in this respect, of all the authors 
who ever went bciorc him, if we except one or two of the 
same school, is contemptible compared with his. He has 
sounded the very depths and abysses of crime, and brought up 
-their most precious treasures, in awful quantity, to instruct man- 
kind! If any poet rhould hereafter propose to describe the in- 
fernal regions, and their direful inhabitants, he will receive im- 
portant aids by searching this magazine of wickedness. There 
IS a wealth of n^aterials here which must enrich hi^ imagination 
beyondtall that the most copious of his predecessors could 
attain; and hereafter we may have devils represented in more 
diabolical colours than have yet presented themselves to our 
alarmed minds. Such advantages we shall owe to the power- 
ful imagination of the author of the Secret History of the Court 
and Cabinet of St. Cloud! 

It would be extremely impertinent and absurd to talk of 
proof in a work of this sort. What occasion is there for proof? 
Are not all those who scruple to believe in thAe crimes, 
Jacobins ; that is, infected with the same pollution themselves?* 
We are sorry however, for the sake of our author, that this 
doctrine, which was once so lelishing, is getting stale very fast, 
and seems in danger of being universally nauseous by and bye. 
it may then be a real objection to the work, that there is hardly 
in it a particle of proof, and that a great part of what it contains 
is certainly false. 

Having stated the representation our author is pleased to give 
of the members of the French government and court, our own 
opinion may be given in a few words, and may stand in place of 
a criticism. We cannot help admitting that Bonaparte and 
Talleyrand have abilities; though wc consider not those abi- 
lities above human, or even reaching, by a huge interval, 
to the summit of that excellence. Our opinion of the prin- 
ciples of tluse two celebrated men is somewhat similar. We 
suppose that a sense ot right opposes but a feeble barrier to 
cheir favourite schemes; yet we do not 'believe that their wick- 
edness is above human, or even that it has not often been sur- 
passed. We fancy that we understand something of human 
nature, of the nature of human society, and of the state of so- 
ciety in the clifFerent countries of Europe: and if we do, it is 
mosi certain that .such men as are here described would not be 
permitted to carry on the government in France. It has very 
rarely indeed happened, in the history of the world, and even 
in the most degraded nations, that absolute fiends have beetl 
allowed to govern. If any such instances can be produced^ 
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they relate to old established despotisms, under which the 
people have long been crushed, and their memory of being 
human creatures lost. But in a country where the people have 
been so lately awakened to a sense of their rights and 
portance as in France, it is impossible, imperfect as their no^ 
tioris of liberty and virtue arc, that they should allow them* 
selves to be governed by men who violate beyond all human 
example the laws of both. The truth is; were the rulers of 
France the wretches here described, Europe would have very 
little to fear trom them. They have unfortunately that mix- 
ture of vices and virtues which makes them truly dangerous, 
and which has distinguished all the Disturbers, but the great 
Favourites arid Heroes, of mankind from the b^iiining of his- 
tory to the present hour. « 

With ftrgard to that exercise of the mind which consists in 
drawing together all the materials of wickedness, and framing 
cases, by the iorcc oi imagination, in which that wickedness is 
made to display itself in its most malignant and detestable ef- 
fects, if there arc any readers to whose mind such pictures are 
congenial, perliaps we ought to leave them to their taste, about 
which, according to the proverb, there ought to be no disputing. 
If there at!: any individuals too who find in it a solace to the 
43ain of rage, and disappointment, it is by no means an unnatu- 
ral i tsource. We find that it has been resorted to for this pur- 
pose, in different times and countries. We had occasion iitciy 
to inspect some of the writings cotemporary with our own civil 
disturbances; and in several of these we found Pym, and other 
iratlers of the republican party, though very different the men, 
both accusing and accused, from those who are the objects of 
our present attention, painted in colours only less black and 
inlious than those whicii have been invented for Bonaparte and 
his court. Poor Luther, we may all remember, and the other 
apostles of the Reformation, had all the abominations imputed 
to them which the imaginations of the men of their times, at 
least, could invent. 

There are various considerations which induce us to think 
that the author wished to he believed; otherwise, so great is his 
disregard of consistency, that we could not have supposed ha 
had any such object in view. 

We ask, why he does not give his name to his production ? 
Whatever name may be, it is always some warrant of 
truth. But the answer is that the author lives in France; and 
destruction would follow the knowledge of his person. If this 
be the case ; the letters are said to be written to an £nghsh 
nobleman; why is not his name given, to vouch th& they are 
at least what they pretend to be, that is, letters actually writtea 
from Paris, and not manufactured in the city of London ? 

The author gives us most astonishing information respecting 
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the vigilance and knowledge of the spies in Paris, He describes 
himself as a man known to several of the leading members of 
Bonaparte’s family and government, and as frequenting their 
houses; he describes circumstances and scenes which have 
passed between him and them, of a kind so very particular^ 
that they must know who he is in the most accurate manner, if 
ever such things occurred; and yet he would have us believe 
that he is still living in Paris after having written a book of this 
sort. Wc do not think the Rulers of France to be so revenge- 
ful as this man calls them; but we are pretty sure they would 
not allow to live in France the author of an effusion like that 
before us; nor could he lie concealed after having so minutely 
described himself. • 

One«t:ause of the great supply wc have received of commo- 
dities similar to the present, we suspect will henc\2forth be 
feeble in its operation ; we mean the hope of overturning the 
present government of France. By continuing to inspire the 
people of Great Britain with rage and affright against the 
rulers of Fiance, tlic authors conceived we might be kept in 
perpetual warfare with that country; and this perpetual warfare 
might in the end produce a revolution by which, to whatever 
state of wretchedness Great Britain might in thrf mean time 
be reduced, all their hopes would be realized. As after the 
late extraordinary events which have so firmly established the 
throne of Bonaparte, little place seems to be left for such view's, 
we may hope that w^e shall no longer be agitated by similar re- 
presentations; that by shewing some taste for the truth we may 
inspire our adversary with corresponding sentiments; and that 
both nations may know their real interests better than hitherto 
they have done. 

Art. IX. Spedmens of Eatly Enfjuh Metrical Romances^ chief y 
written during the early part of the Fourteenth Century ; to 
which is prefixed an liiUorical Introduction^ intended to illus^ 
tinte the Rise and Progress of Romantic Composition in France 
and FMgland, By Gb.ORiiE FiLi.is, F^sq* 3 vols. cr. Hvo* 
\Ljs. Longmaii & Co, 180/5. 

MR. ELLIS is alieadv know'ii to the public as the author of 
Specimens of Party English Poets, Tlic volumes now before ui 
are, as he informs' us, intended to supply a chasm in that work, 
by explaining more fully the progress of our poetry and lan- 
guage, from the latter part of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; and to exhibit a general view of our ro- 
mahees of chivalry, in their earliest and most simple form. 

In the Introduction Mr. Ellis gives us a very neat and per- 
spicuous account of the origin and progress of romantic fiction. 
The first metrical romances seem to have been chiefly chroni- 
clesf fust written in Latin by ecclesiastics, and translated after- 
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Unrds into the common romance language. They were done 
inio rhyme for the assistance of the memory^ with such em« 
Wllishments as the rude taste of those ages suggeUed ; and 
afterwards gradually altered, embellished, and adapted to the 
public taste by the minstrels who were employed in reciting 
them. Various ornaments were from time to time introduced 
from the fictions of the northern tribes, the Celts,* and the Ara- 
bians ; until at length the romances became crowded with those 
discofdant fictions which chiefly amuse by their extravagance. 

With regard to the progress of the Romance, or old French 
language, our author seems to adduce sufficient proof that it 
was first cultivated at the court of the Norman conquerors of 
Enghmd, to Vliich, on account of the superior wealth and 
liberality af the English monarclis, the earliest writers^of ro- 
mances w^re led to repair. England and not France was there- 
fore the cradle of romantic literature. 

In bringing the public acquainted with a number of metrical 
romances which have hitherto remained almost wholly unheard 
of, and sometimes preserved in only one extant manuscript, 
Mr. Ellis has adopted a plan similar to that of some French 
writers. He has given in prose the whole incidents of the dif- 
ferent storids, and has occasionally introduced some passages 
^om the original metrical romance to render the reader 
acquainted with its language and composition. Mr. Ellis 
has executed this task in a manner very acceptable: his 
style is neat, and the playful manner in which he relates 
the story, often entertains the reader where he would be ready 
to feel fatigued and disgusted with the extravagant and ill-con- 
ducted fictions of the original. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Ellis 
sometimes carries his playfulness too far, when he stops short 
in the midst of the narrative to break a jest on the absurdity of 
the composer. 

Perhaps it may be questioned how far the labours of Mr* 
Ellis are sufficient to gratify the public curiosity, and whether 
he would not have done ‘this more effectually by publishing en- 
tire the romances which he has abridged. To us it appears that 
the general reader, who wishes to know something of ancient 
metrical romance, and who at the same time is unwilling to toil 
through an endless series of uncouth, and scarcely inrelligfble 
doggrel rhymes, is much obliged to Mr. Ellis for rendering the 
acquisiticn of jthis information a source of entertainment to 
him, instead of an almost insupportable labour. We conceive 
that to this description of readers, the originals would be a 
matter of very little curiosity after the satisfactory abridgemt^nt 
here presented to them. 

' From the romances having, in their earliest state, been cfiro- 
nicles of events supposed to be true, it may be imagined that 
th^ might (hi'ow considerable light on the history of this 
VoL. I. O 
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country, and that in this view they afpDrd a valuable treasure ter 
the historian. But In truth, tliose who have formed such an 
opinion greatly over-^rate the value of these reliques of anti^ 
quity. If any of the romances ever did contain a narrative of 
true events, they were afterwards so completely disguised by an 
intermixture of incoherent fables that the whole presents to us 
nothing but a tissue of extravagant fictions. Very little even 
of the manners and customs of the age in which tliey were 
written can be gathered from them* It was not tl>c object of 
the romanccowriters to paint the manners daily exhibited before 
their hearers ; but to draw upon their imaginations for strange 
pictures, which from their novelty and extravagance might 
forcibly arrest, their attention. Perhaps we slfould not be 
at all svider from the truth in attempting to deduce a pic- 
ture of the present manners of our countrymen 'from the 
exhibitions at Drury-lanc or rather at the Circus ; than in at- 
tempting to deduce a picture of the manners prevalent in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from the romances of iliose 
periods. The manners of a romance arc made up of every 
thing wild and distracted ; and although some traits may be true, 
there is no means left us to distinguish the true from the false. 

There is only one point of view in which we eSLn conceive 
that a complete publication of our old metrical romances could^ 
be of value: they afford the principal means tor tracing the 
most ancient form and the successive changes of our language. 
When we consider the important lights which may be thrown 
on the history and operations of the human mind by researches 
into the origin and formation of languages, we are willing to 
allow that these remains of antiquity are of much value in this 
point of view, however insipid and tedious their conic nis may 
be. 

To give an analysis of the volumes before us would be an 
idle attempt. Any one of the tales is too long to admit of 
being extracted, and Co abridge the abridgement of a fictitious 
narrative would be ridiculous. We must tl>eretore rcier our 
readers to tfie volumes themselves, where they will find ro- 
mances six hundred years old decked out in a smart nrodern 
dress, which indeed somewhat disguises, but at the same time 
improves the shape. 

Art. X. A Fezu Thoughts on the Creation^ Generation, Growth 
and Evolution oj the Human Body and Soul^ on the ritual 
, and Immortal Nature of the Soul of Man^ and on the /fc- 
surrection of hs Body at the Last Day in a SpiutuaU Incor^ 
ruptible and Glorified State. '^s. 6 d. Hatchard^ 1805. 

THE author of this pamphlet, who seems to be a man of a 
warm heart but of weak head, undertakes to treat of the crea- 
tion and existence of angels good and evil — of the creation of 
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the body and soul of man ; of the existence and immortality of 
the soul ( of its generation, growth and evolution with the 
body ; of its happy or miserable state immediately after the 
death of the body ( and of some objections which have been 
offered to these doctrines-^from a firm belief that it may prove 
serviceable to mankind, and particularly to those who in this 
age of infidelity, have been led to disbelieve the Scriptures, 
and to believe that they have no souls to be saved. He wishes 
also that some learned and enlightened divine, more competent 
than himself to consider the subject, would finally settle these 
momentous and important doctrines, that the minds of men 
may no longer fluctuate between two opinions. If the author’s 
knowledge naH been but equal to his zeal, he ^rould scarcely 
have unifertaken such an extensive and arduous task, evdh witn 
the assistance ot scriptural aid ; nor would he have been led to 
express such an ardent wish for the decision of some learned 
divine on these abstruse and knotty subjects ; because in the 
first place and even with the aid of ocripture, there is still too 
much left to fancy and conjecture to permit us to hope that we 
shall arrive at the truth ; at least with regard to many of the 
sut^ects in question, and because, in the second place, the de- 
cision of the most learned divine is altogether insufficient to 
^ttle the point, unless he can at the same time present to the 
judgement such proofs as are suited to influence human belief. 
The author, however, is not to be discouraged by the difficulty 
of the undertaking, and, as the ground work of all his future 
reasoning, he undertakes to prove in the first place, and to 
convince the reader that man has a soul. He is also to satisfy 
him with regard to the momentous subject of the state of the 
body and soul of man after death, and is to ofler a few remarks 
on the chief arguments which have been brought forward in 
favour of the doctrines of materialism and the sleep of the 
soul. With a view to the accomplishment of these objects in a 
methodical way, he divides his work into five sections. 

Sect. 1st. A few thoughts on universal nature, including the 
creation and existence of angels good and evil, of such bodies 
and souls, and of things spiritual and material, chiefly front or 
according to the Holy Scriptures. 

In the discussion of these subjects we find the author to be 
much less extravagant than wc had reason to expect. We ex- 
pAted to have met with a great deal of mystical jargon, ,end 
a^reat deal of ontological discussion ; but he very wisely 
confines himself to a lew scriptural reterences and quotations, 
which is in fact doing nothing, because the information wanted 
is not contained in Scripture, the object of which wgs not to 
instruct us in the mysteries of ontology, but to tqach tis our duty. 

Sect. 2. — On the creation of the body and soul of man 
more particularly. 
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In this section it is to be proved, to the satisfaction of every 
deader, that man has a soul which, in the first place, is done in 
a summary way, from the authority of Scripture. But the au* 
thor undertakes to shew also that the soul of man is something 
Very different from the principle of animal life. The former is 
spiritual and immortal, the latter dies with the body. The one, 
man Assesses in common with the brutes and perhaps also ve- 
getables ; but the other is peculiar to himself. To the one is 
to be attributed the corporeal sensations, actions, and motions* 
of living animals ; to the other the rational taculties. The one 
is a propnty, th^ other a distinct substance. In this last cir- 
cumstance the whole ambiguity lies. Animal IHe is a property 
— a property ef what ? Of matter peculiarly inddlfied ? Then 
is the^iuhor as much an advocate for materialism as any mate* 
rialist could wish. If corporeal sensation, action ahd motion, 
are properties of matter peculiarly 'modified, why not also the 
faculties of judgment and reasoning ? In this case there is no 
possibility of saying where you are to stop and draw the line of 
distinction, for some ol the brute animals are not altogether 
destitute of what maybe called intellect. However, our au- 
thor is very confideiH of the truth oi the doctrine, and thinks 
he has proved that Adam and Eve were, at their fir*it formation, 
endowed merely with the principle of animal life, which they 
possessed in common with the brutes ; and that the inspiration 
of the soul was a future operation expressed in Scripture hv 
Saving that the Lord Gbd breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and made him adiving soul. It it were at all useful or 
4!xpedient it w-ould-he art easy matter to show that this supposi- 
tion is altogether absuid, and altogether contradictory to the 
obvious meaning of the passage upon which it is founded. 
But this, with the rest of the absurdities of this section, w’c 
leave to those who have more leisure to bestow upon them. 

Sect. 3 . — A few cursory remarks on the chief arguments 
used by Dr. Priestley and others in favour of materialism and 
the non-existence of the soul of man. 

All that we shall say with regard to this section is that the 
author of the present pamphlet is by no means qualified to 
niter the lists of controvei.sy with such adversaries as Dr. 
Priestley; and however inconclusive Dr. Priestley's reasoning 
may be, it is by no means overthrown by any thing urged 
against it in the present section. Dr. Priestley says, that the 
powers of sensation or perception, and thought, as belongit g 
toyman, have never been found but in conjunction with a cer- 
tain organized' system of matter, and therefore that these 
powcK necessarily exist in, and depend upon, such a system. 
OIvJ 19 ^ says ouF author in reply, mental sensation^ perception 
and thought^ or a rational thinking soul, can exist, ana lias 
been seen existing, separated from corporeal organization; as 
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was fully proved by the appearing of the unembodied sou] or 
spirit of Moses on the Moun^of Transfiguration above fourteen 
hundred years after the death of his body. Dr. Priestley asks 
if the soul grows in size with the growth of the body and 
brain. Yes* says our author, the unembodied spirit of Moses 
was of the same size and shape with the full grown body of a 
man. If any one thinks these are sufficient and satisfactory 
answers, or even nearly so, all that we can say is that he thinks 
very differently from us. The fourth section is only a con- 
tinuation of the same subject. 

Sect. 5th. — On the generation or propagation of the human 
soul, its growth, evolution, and situation in the ])ody, &c. 

It is the opinion of our author that the soul is generated in 
the same way and at the same time as the body, that it grows as 
the body grows, and invisibly pervades every part of it, and, 
although indivisible and indestructible, consists of different 
parts and organs, having a head, a heart, and hands, just as the 
body. But if a portion of the body is separated the correspon- 
dent portion of the soul is not also separated but shrinks up- 
wards. 

Such is our author’s theory of the generation, evolution, and 
'.lituation of the human soul in the human body ! 

Art. XI. The Love of Glory. A Poem, pp. 60. .51, 

V^ernor & Hood. 1806. 

Tills piece forms, as the author tells us, the first part of a 
poem the object of which is “ to impress upon the minds of it’s 
readers, the necessity of preserving (above all things) the Glory 
of their Nation unsullied.” Were wc not afraid of incurring, 
from this true lover of glory, the imputation of tame-spirited 
inglorious moralists we could perhaps mention one or two 
things which seem to us quite as much the concern of the 
nation to preserve as its glory. But as perhaps glory, with him, 
includes various things which we call by a different name, we 
shall wave this point and proceed to examine the splendid array 
in which Glory is here presented to our eyes. 

Our author informs us that in this work “ he has endea- 
voured to describe the progress of Qlory from the first stages 
cd society, through the most illustrious nations of ancient and 
iJodeiii times.” Tlie part now offered to the public comprises 
/xaniplcs drawn “ from the history of the nations of the 
jgreatest antiquity.” In pursuance of this plan our author 
carries us back to a period certainly of very ^ great antiquity 
indeed; a period, as he informs us, — "‘bejorethe nobler passions 
had their birth.'' Our author unluckily forgets to mention, in 
any of his learned notes, before what particular era things were 
in this state; and, to our great mortincation, we are unable to 
supply the deficiency. Wc cannot recollect to have read any 
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thing of it in profane history; and the Scriptures arc wholly 
•ilcnt on the subject. Moses doesfnot even give a hint of one 
part of man having been made before the other. This period, 
however, (whatever may have been its date,) appears, from the 
memoirs of it which our author has somewhere collected, to 
have been a very uncomfortable time to live in. Man was 
then little better than a beast — 

The heavenly breath, which formed the soul divine 
The image of its Maker, scarce was seen 
“ To mark the human savage from the brute.*' 

Nay, wc are afterwards told that the beasts had tlien tlje best of 
it, that man was unequal to the beasts.” How long he might 
have (fontinued in this worse than brutish state, it is diflicult to 
say; had not the soul, which seems to have before "been very 
idly employed in looking out at its windows, chanced one day 
to “ look inward on itself.’* By this lucky accident, it was 
led to perceive that it might make something of the brute 
which it had been appointed to inhabit: but there was so very 
much to do that the soul quite sickened at the thought ot it. and 
probably would never have ventured on the utuki idling, had 
not two personages unexpectedly come to its assistance in this 
emergency. The first of these was Hope; but, although ap-- 
parently friendly, we are not told that he rendered any very 
effectu^ service, 'fhe other, by name Nature, made a slicw 
of much greater things: but mark the sequel. Nature on tin's 
occasion made an harangue, which, our author informs us, was 
no sooner finished than the Passions, with a ring-leader, named 
Reason, instantly popped forth from some corner where they 
had till now “ lain dormant and latent;” and without more ado 
began to strive who should rule the roast and play the tyrant 
over the soul. We arc always the declared enemies of usurpa- 
tion, and more especially when it is perfidiously atchieved un- 
der the mask of friendship; wc therefore feel ourselves called 
upon to give our most marked disapprobation of the conduct 
pursued by Nature on this occasion. Our readers will not fail 
to perceive a striking analogy between this conduct of Nature 
and her associates to the soul, and that of the Saxon allies to 
our British ancestors. 

It is a great pity that what Nature said on this occasion hn; 
Wot been preservea, as it might have afforded some useful bin#' 
to our diplomatists who are sent to rouse the ** dormant atuj^ 
latent” passions of pur continental neighbours. Our author'- 
indeed has given us what he seems to consider as a copy of 
this speech: but he has certainly been misled by some inaccu- 
rate historian or antiquary; for the words, which Ac puts on 
this occasion in the mouth of Nature, would certainly have any 
Other effect than to rouse the passions. 

Nb sooner had the passions, with their ringleader, got 
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whlp4ian<l of tlic soul, than they soon set it about the wprki of 
reformation. The Love of Glory, as might be expected, 
appeared far more conspicuous than any of his rivals, and did 
many wonderful things, which people have hitheno erroneously 
ascribed to very diflfcrejit causes, but which our author now 
reclaims for their true owner. He assures us it was the Love 
of Glory that procured divine honours for Hercules, and 
Jupiter, and Ceres, and Triptolemus, and Bacchus, land Apollo, 
and St. George, and many a worthy more, and Diana of the 
Ephesians — we name them in the order in which they are sung 
or said by our author. We were rather surprised after this 
catalogue to «find Lord Nelson introduced to get his meed of 
praise, as we did not before know he was one 6f the heroes of 
** greatest antiquity,” to wliose exploits our author professes to 
devote tlie piece before us. We cannot forgive our author on 
this occasion for making the hero act from an inferior principle 
in opposition to his better judgment. Nelson is made to have 
been perfectly aware 

— " how much it is above all price 

To gain the tribute of a nation’s loye’ V 

And yet all his great actions are said Co have been done from 
ahe love of glory. 

Wc shall not attempt to follow our author through his whole 
list of ancient worthies; although he has certainly thrown new' 
light on many transactions. Who would have thought that 
Solomon had nothing else in view, when he built his temple, 
than the love of glory ? Of that the love of glory was the 
founder of frcc-niasonry ? This last fact, however, our author 
takes occasion to illustrate at great length. The love of glory 
seems, indeed, the primum mobile of every thing : it was at its 
instigation that the Greeks went to the Trojan war, and that the 
Plurnicians became such great manufacturers and merchants. 

Such is a sketch of the rich contents of this very elegantly 
printed eulogium on the Love of Glory. The style we can as* 
sure our readers is completely fitted to the matter. Although 
ten syllables do not always occur in each line, yet this is gene- 
rally the case; and from the following specimen which we 
extract at random, our readerc will be convinced that the style 
k truly suited to the glorious theme, that it is very sublime and 
jiarmonious, and by no means like the talk or two honest 
ineighbours on their way home from church on a Sunday. He 
jm speaking of the temple of Solomon: 

•• Nor could the pious task have been perform'd 
By Israel alone, for then the Jews 
^ Had no artificers in go)d or brass ; 

^ Nor did their untaught workmen understand 

The founders* mystery, or masonic craft. 

A h’sgue |of amity was therefor^ forn;*4 
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’Twixt Israel's king and Hiram king of Tyre, 

And they were ' brothers.’ Then the Tyrian king 
Sent richest gifts of silver and of gold ; 

And from the lofty top of Lebanon, 

The choicest cedars were cut down and hew’d. 

To baild the temple of Jerusalem. 

But far from thence the masons squar’d the stones. 

And joiners fitted or shap'd out the wood. 

For neither * hammer, axe, nor any tool 
' Df iron,* in the temple was to sound. 

From it's foundation till it were complete.” 

That this very uncommon effusion of the Muses has, as well 
as so many oth^ wonderful things, taken its rise fVom the Love 
of GJocy, we can readily discover; and that the author will 
meet with the “laurel evergreen*' to which he aspiivs, seems 
beyond all doubt, since we have seen extracts made from it, 
and highly applauded in those truly enlightened daily publica- 
tions, whose praise, all the world knows, can never be bought. 

Art. Xll. Letters from Paraguay : descnbuigike Sdtlements of 
Montevideo and Buenos Ayres; the Presidencies oj Rioja Mi- 
nor^ N ombre de Dios^ St. Mary and St. John^ ©r. with 
the Manners^ Customs^ Religious Ceremonies, £>r. f the Inha^ 
bitants. Written during a Residence of seventeen Months in 
that Country^ By John Const an se Davie, Esq. Sva. 
pp. 300. gs. London, 1805- G. Robinson, 

THE author of these letters appears to have been a man of 
liberal education, who having been disappointed in his hopes of 
happiness with a beloved female, resolved to travel wdth a view 
to relieve the distresses of his mind. He first went to New 
York, where he remained for ^some time, and then formed a 
ludden resolution to embark on a trading voyage to Botany 
Bay. A storm obliged the master of the vessel to alter Ins 
course, and make for the River Plata in South America. While 
the vessel was repairing at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Davie was 
seized wdth a dangerous distemper, v\lilcli usually attacks Eu- 
ropeans on their first landing in that count ly. The master 
having repaired his vessel, and completed !ns stock of pro- 
visions, was forced to leave Mi. Davie behind, under the caie 
of the fathers of the convent of Si. Dominic, hv whose 
remitted attention he recovered in about tluee months, 
jealousy of the Spanish government, even after *his recoveiyA 
kept him confined to his convent; and, consequently, the infor-^ 
mak’on which be.could acquire relative to the country, from his 
own observation, could not be very extensive. He contrived 
however to procure a partial degice of liberty, by assuming the 
dress of a noviciate, under favoiu: of which he was permitted 
to visit the town. He extended his liberty still farther, by in- 
gratiating himself with the friars, and at last obtained per- 
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mission to accompany father Hernandez on a visit to some of 
the presidencies m the interior of the province of Paraguay. 
His sphere of observation, though still narrow, was thus con* 
siderably enlarged. During all this time he corresponded, as 
regularly as circumstances would permit, with his half-brother, 
and intimate friend, Mr. Yorke of Taunton Dean, in Somer- 
setshire. 

The first letter is dated from New York, in the year 1796. 
In this and a few subsequent letters Mr. Davie gives some 
valuable particulars respecting the character of the Americans. 
The prominent feature in that character is a most persevering 
industry. “ dn the mind of an American the love of gain 
supersedes every other consideration; and they tNiimateriic loss 
of time by the same ratio that a Jew merchant counts grams 
and carats when valuing the finest dlamonfls.” Eveiy moment 
is dedicated to the acquisition of gain, with the exception of 
those necessary for sleeping and eating; and even their meals 
are dispatched as if the eternal salvation of every one depended 
on his finishing them with more expedition than his neighbour. 
Luxuries are unknown even in the houses of the most opulent; 
nor is thcir#attire more splendid than their diet. The females 
are all of the class distinguished in England by the name of 
good housewives; and, however exalted their station, aic not 
ashamed to appear in a plain morning cap and a coarse apron, 
instructing and overlooking the servants, and giving the most 
precise and expeditious directions how to white-wash a room, 
bake a batch of bread, or physic a sick horse if there should be 
occasion. The same spirit prevails in the foreign as in the 
domestic industry of the Americans. Their sagacity in finding 
out new channels for their commerce, is no less rtunaikablc 
tlian their perseverance in turning them to the best account. 
They have not let slip the opportunity of profiting as much as 
possible by the errors of their neighbours, and bunging tlieir 
commodities to markets from which fear had excluded many 
competitors. The author seems astonished at the rapid pro- 
gress of American industry and opulence; and certainly it must 
appear surprising to a person who does not reflect on the supe- 
rior advantages which they enjoy. The situation, ciicum- 
.stanccs, and institutions of the country expose it but little to 
the t'unptation of carrying on destructive wars abroad, or sup- 
^lorting extravagant splendour at home. Property is tbcrefoie 
I singularly secure from the invasion which it must always ex- 
perience from a ruinous public expenditure. The expenepol 
government are so trifling as to be provided for by a small duty 
on imports: and it is the boast of that government, that scarc ely 
^ tax-gatherer is to be seen through the whole extent ot the 
United States. The American collects his gains comparatively 
without deduction, and enjoys extraordinary facilities in making 
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the most of his augmented capital. He raises or procures the 
necessaries of life, the materials and implements of his in- 
dustry at home at a less expence than others, for no taxes add 
to their price or prevent their abundance, and turn industry 
from the proper channel. He buys cheaper than others what 
he may want from abroad, for no heavy duties throw a restraint 
on the competition and supply ; and the wealth of nations is 
poured on his shores. He sells cheaper at home with a fail- 
advantage, for the same reasons that he buys cheaper. He sells 
cheaper abroad, and therefore secures the market for the same 
reasons also; and likewise because no heavy export duties raise 
l\.is price or diminish his profits. Industry is thtis established 
on the ^security ^of property, and the certainty, with proper at- 
tention, of a due increase. I'his state of things giTCS to the 
notions of the people that turn which so much surprised 
Mr, Davie. The great object held in honour with them is in- 
dustry. Wealth, its proper concomitant, confers distinction ; 
but it is the possession of wealth and not the shew of it. They 
arc perfectly aware of the nature and effects of industiy, and 
industi:y and wealth are in their ideas closely connected. An 
idle man therefore, whatever appearance he may make, they 
consider as either already poor or sinking rapidly to a state of, 
indigence. The influence of these impressions arc seen in the 
people and their rulers. Neither of them can conceive how 
pageantry and extrav^ance can contribute to the respectability 
of men, or the stability of government. The governors there- 
fore have no idea of aspiring to distinction in this way, and 
thus have no temptation to corrupt the manners of the people 
by a bad example, or burthen them with taxes to support use- 
less splendor. Their attention is consequently directed to the 
solid olriects of government, and they are led to think more of 
giving facility to industry than of throwing (jjbstacles in its way. 
Here therefore is an action and rc-action. Industry gives rise 
to certain impressions, and these again operate as a fresh 
encouragement to industry. Is it then matter of wonder that 
the Americans should be remarkably industrious ? These people 
must be singularly patriotic, observes our author, to harass 
themselves thus for the good of their country, and the advan<p 
tage of posterity. The generality of them very probably think^ 
little about either. But industty is the road to respect and di8-( 
tinction. In this road there are few obstacles, and every in- ^ 
dividual who pursues it with zeal has a moral certainty of at- , 
raining his object. These are the motives of their exertions, 
though the good of their country and the advantage of posterity 
will thus be secured 2s efiectuafly, at least, as if they had these 
objects particularly in contemplation. V 

The first letter from South America is dated Monte Video, 
on rtie banks of La Plata^ January, i 797 .-T'J'he comparisort 
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of the North and South afforded a striking contrast. The one 
displayed industry, frugality, plenty and happiness ; the other 
idleness, luxury, poverty, and wretchedness. Some time elapsed 
however after nis arrival before Mr. Davie could employ him- 
self in making observations on the country, owing partly to the 
suspicions of the government, and partly to his illness. The 
symptoms of the disease were black spots on the tongue, an in. 
clination to vomit, and a heat in the brain, Which generally 
ends, as in this case, in complete insanity. Mr. Davie having 
first submitted to the operation , of phlebotomy t many pre* 
scriptions were administered to him by the priests, who have 
considerable *skili in the properties and use of simples. Evegr 
thing failed however, till an Indian restored *his senses and 
health b^ means of some herbs and a borrle of liquid ; what 
that liquid was we are not told, and no particular description is 
given of the herbs. It appears, however, that they are peculiar 
to the province of Tuciiman. 

With the manners of the free Indians, as they may com- 
paratively be called, Mr. Davie bad little opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted, having only seen a party of them for a 
short time* while on his journey from Buenos Ayres to the 
•presidency of Rioja Minor; and the events that took place 
upon his arrival there effectually prevented much research in 
that quarter. As to those more immediately under the con- 
troul of the Spaniards, they have scarcely any other distingiiish- 
ing characteristics than filth, disease, ana abject misery, w ith 
r,egard to the state of the country, as far as government is con- 
cerned, and the relations in this respect between Spaniards and 
Indians, Mr. Davie was enabled to procure more full informa- 
tion. Even this however he could do only through his interest 
with the priests, for such is the jealousy ot the rulers, that they 
not only studiously conceal these things from strangers, but 
even keep the inhabitants of one place in ignorance of what is 
passing in another. This immediately suggests the idea of a 
weak and oppressive government, nor is the mark deceitful. 

The Jesuits it is well known obtained permission to enter the 
interior of Paraguay and Ttieuman, for the purpose of con- 
verting those hordes of Indians, who had fled from the Spanish 
persecutions. They determined to use persuasion only, and 
fhe result proyed the wisdom of their policy. The missionaries 
/agreed to pay the state a piastre for every individual they might 
/convert; and to send a certain number to the royal works or 
army whenever the government should demand them. These 
arc drafted somewhat in the manner of our militia. They are 
condemned for life to perpetual toil and misery. Some are sent 
work in the mines, or to form a kind of auxiliary troop to 
£ght against their unsubdued brethren : others are doomed to 
libQur in$;essan)!y at the public works, and many are consigned 
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to dHTerent offices of the state, to pass lilce keir«lootns ffotn one 
master to another, with the post to which they are attached. 
The tyranny exercised over these devoted wretches is almost 
inconceivable. Mr. Davie seems at a loss for words to express 
its atrocity, and this he urges as an excuse for not entering 
more fully into the particulars. Those however who make 
such excuses ought to consider that a detail would add strength 
to the evidence of the facts, and perhaps prove the means of 
putting a more speedy end to such atrocities. The following 
short passage deserves to be given in the author's own words : 

** lAst Friday I went again to Don Manuel Robledos*. After din- 
iV»r we walked in his gardens, which are very spacious and beauti- 
ful, reapbing down to the water's edge. Next adjoining to these 
were the pleasure-grounds of the lieutenant-governor, in» which I 
saw three Indians at work, apparently sinking under the fatigue of 
a task to which their strength v^as inadequate while a Spanish su- 
perintendant; who watched all their motions, punished the slightest 
remission of labour with the most inhuman stripes. 

1 enquired of don Manuel if this was their usual custom. He 
Answered, yes : and when I expressed my surprize and abhorrence, 
by observing, that even the negroes on the British plantations passed 
a life far, very far, less wretched ; he coolly replied, ^ Very true, 
sir : and so do my domestic slaves, who am but a merchant. But 
what is the reason ? The African we are obliged to purchase ^ and 
if through ill usage he dies, there fs so much money lost. Now the 
native Indian is the property of the state \ and no one suffers by his 
loss but his majesty, who has it in his power to replace it immedi- 
ately, without feeling the least inconvenience.' Bad policy, thought 
I } but, from prudential motives, said no more upon the subject till 
our return to the house, when by repeated questions I gained such 
information, from the communicative Manuel, of the Spaniards' in- 
humanity towards their unfortunate captives as made my blood run 
coldly through my veins, and my heart revolt from the idea of own- 
ing such tyrannic beings for my fellow-crcaturcs." 

In the Spanish settlements few Indians are to be seen, ex- 
cept these wretched slaves of the state. I'hey have fled into 
the interior where most of them arc governed by Spanish offi- 
cers, to whom now, however, they seem to pay but little obe- 
dience. They never visit the s itlcmenis of their oppressors 
except to procure such European conimotliiics as they want. 
The arms by which they were conqiU’ied are not now so for-' 
midable. It appears that it is with difficulty they submit to the 
demands of government for their men, which partly accounts 
for the introduction of negroes into South America. They are 
becoming sensible of their own strength, and of the weakness 
of the Spaniards, ajid every thing seems ripe for revolt. This 
spirit has been raised and cherished principally by two circum^ 
stances. To the Jesuits the Indians owe much, notwithstanding 
their barbarous agreement with the state which was at the tim« 
a matter of necessity. The good effects of their instructions 
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and instmkions ar« dearly 'ditcerhible in the imptoveifl^t oF 
the natavea in tnantiers and^kiiowledge; they are not only ad^ 
vanced beyond a state of barbarism, but possess very consider- 
able skill 111 some of the useful arts. They remember with ret 

S et the government of the Jesuits, and since these are gohe^ 
ey think they Ought no longer to be bound by their contract 
with the Spanish government. Their advancement in civiliza- 
tion has taught them the value of freedom, and rendered their 
yoke more galling, while the means of asserting their liberty 
nave increased in the same proportion. This is one cause of 
the spirit of resistance which is daily gathering strength* The 
other is the revolutionary ideas which have been imbibed by 
many of the*o 9 icers and priests who are appointed to superijV. 
tend the presidencies. From them the Indians hot only^receivc 
these naions, but are sometimes encouraged and directed by 
them in their insurrections. Of this a remarkable instance 
occurred while Mr. Davie was. at Rioja Minor. The dis- 
turbances which had taken place there, induced the govern* 
ment to send thither father Hernandez, a man of great talents 
and conciliating manners, in order to try the influence of mild- 
ness where force they knew would be ineffectual. Mr. Davie 
accompanied him, but the father soon found that his cause was 
hopeless. The inhabitants of the town revolted and were 
* joined by those of the neighbourhood. The military ai>d otiicr 
Spaniards were massacred, and it was then discovered that the 
whole had been conducted by two priests. Father Hernandez 
did not live to witness this horrible scene, and Mr. Davie not 
being a Spaniard, was saved by a friendly Indian and sent back 
to Buenos Ayres. The Indians arc besides exasperated by the 
ill treatment of their biethren. The difference between the 
former and the latter is remarkable, as appears from the words 
of Mr. Davie who had an opportunity of observing both : 


The young women wear no cap, but let their hair, which is re- 
markably long and thick, flow loose over their shoulders : it is 
parted on the top of the head, and some few plait it ; but if brought 
forward it would make an excellent veil. They are straight and well 
shaped, with lively animated. , features ; and no mofa-~Ijke the poor 
Indians 1 saw at Buenos Ayres Chan, as Hamlet says, ' Hyperion to 
a satyr:* so effectually does slavery, sorrow, and ill-usage, destroy 
the finer fabric of man. These hefre look healthy, cheerful, and 
Iperfectly content : those at Bueiios Ayres miserable squalid objects : 
rmany of them maimed, from the hardships they endure, and all ap- 
/ parently pnwing for the hour that shall close their lives and mi:»eries 
/f for ever. Here they are neatly clothed, plentifully fed, and com- 
fbrtably lodged ; nor is there such a thing as cripple to bekscen 
among therti: there they have scarcely a rag to wrap round them, 
or a hovel to shelter them from the fury of the elements ; they par- 
take of nothing but the meanest of victuals ; and if they are sick no 
one thinks it worth his vi'hlle to trouble his head about them, but 
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they are left to survive or perish, as 6namipotenoe shall please io ap^ 
point. What a contrast is here ! Could we be surprized if tho 
flames of rebellion should, ere long, burst forth and overwhdm the 
treacherous unsuspecting Spaniards ? The i^dfans who go annually 
to pay the tribute or barter with the Europeans, cannot avoid seeing 
the Bufierings of their devoted brethren. I could say much upon tKis 
subject, and I could prophesy events in times not far distant } but in 
my present situation silence best becomes me. All appears quiet 
now ; but 1 fear, nay I am certain, it is but a deceitful calm that 
prec^es a dreadful storm, which will, when least expected, break 
in fatal thunder upon the heads of the proud oppressors. Humant 
patience, in every state of life, maybe stretched to its utmoit limits, 
and yet forbear to turn ; but let that limit once be passed, and woo 
to the tyrant who has tried how far he might injure with impunity T* 
^The Spaniards themselves seem to be convinced that the In- 
dians would instantly join any Foreign power who should at- 
tempt the invasion of Sputh America, which is one cause of 
their extraordinary jealousy./ l*ho conquest of Paraguay would, 
according to all appearances be an easy matter. Almost the 
only defence is the difficult navigation ol La Plata. Mr. Davie 
expresses many devout wishes that the English had possession 
of these fertile provinces, wishes dictated not more by the love 
of his country than by benevolence to the nativest If they 
should be deterred by the above difficulty from attempting this 
quarter, he advises them to turn their arms against Chili, 
which would offer no obstacles, and which nature has rendered 
a terrestrial paradise. But even supposing the Spaniards should 
be left undisturbed by any foreign power, it is probable, before 
the lapse oi a century, they will be driven out by the natives 
themselves. 

The information afforded by these Icttcrl respecting Para- 
guay is not very extensive, but the little which they contain is 
exceedingly interesting. It is the more valuable, because the 
jealousy of the Spanish government renders it so difficult to 
discover the precise nature and situation of this country. Mr. 
Davie ran a considerable risk in writing the letters now before 
us, though in transmitting them he employed every possible 
caution. It is suspected some of his letters, subsequently 
written, may have fallen into the hands of the government, and 
that he has been consequently imprisoned Tor life, if not 
assassinated. It is possible however that he may have lost his 
life in an insurrection oi the natives. At any rate his friends 
seem to have given up all hopes of his return, pefliaps prema- 
turely. He was last heard of from Conception, in Chili, in ' 
•the ypr 1803. If he has perished, his death is much to be 
lamented, not only on account of the loss of whatever infor- 
mation be himself might have collected, but also because the 
writings of Father Hernandez containing a view of his various 
missions, must have perislied with him. These at his death be 
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cOnfiikd to Mr. Davie, and from the character of the man they 
must have thrown no inconsiderable lig^t on the state of thie 
Spanish settlements in South America. But as no certain ac- 
counts have been received of Mr. Davie’s death, there still re- 
mains room for hope that these valuable writings may yet be 
preserved. 

Of one thing we must yet take notice. From the disgust he 
felt at the absurd notions of religion which prevailed around 
him, and at the melancholy allotments of happiness and misery 
which he beheld, the author sometimes takes occasion to sport 
expressions with regard to religion and the dispensations of 
Providence, which are extremely exceptionable ; and though 
in a private letter to a friend they may have little criminal 
beyond that of a blameable wantonness and levity, yef they 
ought undoubtedly to have been expunged by those friends of 
his who gave his letters to the public. 

Art. XIII. The Woodmans Tale^ after the Manner of Spenser. 
To which are added^ other Poems, chiefly Narrative ana Lyric^ 
and the Royal, Message, a Drama. By the Rev. Hr^NUY 
Boyd, ^.Ai. Translator of the Divina Comedia of Dante^ 
Hvo. lor. (id. Longman & Co. 1805. 

^ TRUTH is so natural to the mind, that considerable expe- 
rience is necessary to teach us that there may be such a thing 
as falsehood. Children, therefore, implicitly believe every 
thing that is told them till frequent imposition has taught them 
to doubt. The love of truth, however, still continues to rule 
in our minds even after experience has taught us to be on our 
guard against error, and hence the disgust and uneasiness with 
which those, whose faculties have not been grossly perverted, 
peruse or hear any thing w*hich is evidently absurd and unna- 
tural, that is, contrary to truth. It may be said that fiction is 
often perused with avidity, and that it may be the means of con- 
veying much important instruction. This cannot be denied, 
but why ? Fictions may be rendered so like the truth, that it 
will be impossible to distinguish the one from the other; 
and the impression made by a fiction is always in propor- 
tion to its resemblance to the truth. Thus a story may be 
wrouglit up by a person of skill and observation, as natural and 
Uke the truth, as an account of events which have actually hap- 
pened, nay more so, for in the records of real transactions many 
minute circumstances, leading to important results, may escape 
ilthe notice of the historian ; a disadvantage to which the writer 
of fiction is not liable, at least not from all the same causes. » It 
must be obvious then that allegories, properly so called, which 
of all fictions are the farthest removed from the truth, must be 
^i^tremely difficult to manage so as to make them tolerable. 

’ * By allegories we do not here mean aU such stories as have a 
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eqvered moral* The parables t>f \he prddigadUdtS^ th6 jSMaru 
tan, &c* have a covered moral* but the atoriet tbiRtiiielvefl* ihde^ 
pendent of this, are highly natural afid like tbe troihf a dlfoum- 
stance which adds not a liule to the weig^ of the application. 
But, by allegory* is understood that species of (ktiofli in whitft 
it is impossible to take the literal sense, where speech !a 
given .to brutes, where rreatures are introduced that have ho 
Existence in nature, such as goblins, fairies, '&Cf and ^hCre 
life is. frequently given to virtues and viees, to passions iind 
diseases, to natural and moral qualities, which ire represented 
iketing as ditfine, human, or infernal persons. This groteSque^ 
itiventioh, under every advantage that can belong to it, must 
^pntain something repulsive; It is scarcely pdJsibte fot tlief 
mind 40 clwcllVith any pleasure on long ^^torieS• which- ift fcho 
literal sense are to the iast degree absurd and unnatural; Some 
allegories indeed, such as the fables of Esop, arc nWiversally 
lead and admired; but here the brevity, and admirable fitness 
and perspicuity of the application, scarcely allow the mind to 
attend for a moment to the literal absurdity. The Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, a work, perhaps, at this day more praised 
than read, derives its attractions from the sublime images, and 
admirable descriptions, which it contains; but <nix)iSe especially 
from the pictures which it affords of tlic manners of his tithe — : 
circumsUnces which in some degree compensate the reader for 
the ridiculous nature of the greater part of the characters and 
incidents. The principal attraction must therefore be wanting 
in a modern imitation of Spenser. The author of the Wood- 
man’s Talc, however, either insensible to, or disregarding all 
disadvantages, has boldly N^ntured to give the world a poem in 
the manner of the Fairy Queen. 

The design of the “ Woodman’s Tale” was suggested to the 
author by some , dreadful examples of the effects of intempe- 
rance. He resolved to delineate the causes and effects of the 
pernicious iiabit of drunkenness, in the dress of an allegory, 
and accordingly produced this poem, which is divided into five 
cantos, Tbe pliin and conduct of the story is briefly this.: 
Amongst various objects that appear before the author’s mental 
eye is the isle of Ogygia, where he observes an old hermit who 
qivilly gives him the history of the placci This hermit is the 
Agdiste's of Spenser, or the.guardian genius of human life ; bu^ 
fbe author supposes that helmav very well hiean ike human will, 
Mr. Agdistes, alias Mr. Human Will, informs him (hat the 
aiicieat kings of Ogygia sprung frpm man, but that the race • 
wliSt^mixed by intermarriages with Water Fays, or Naiads, for 
ajicient and modern mythology is introduced without distinc- 
tion. By this is meant, we suppose, that people anciently drank 
nothing but pure water, a very good meaning which wofli&x 
have been more clear had not the names of the kings signified^ 
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water, so that in the progress of the story water is made to 
marry water. However, Hydranor, or old water, being dead, 
Crenaeus, or young water succeeds to the throne, and according 
to custom, the Naiadl^or Misses Water appear before him that 
he may choose a wife. But Madam Circe alias Pernicious 
Liquid^ who wished to get possession of the island^ appears 
among them like a Miss Water, and is chosen by the monarch. 
But the Naiads, having some suspicions of the Stranger, re- 
solved by a charm to hnd out her real quality, and so disco- 
vered that she was not a Miss Pure Jrater^ but a Madam 
Pernicious Liquid. Her plot failed therefore for that lime, and 
she was dismissed. The author kindly tells us that all he 
means by this* is that the pernicious qualities of \;quids are dia* 
covered by other liquids. — Bacchus and Comus are diiven 
Iroin Thrtice by Lycurgiis. The latter unfortunately visits 
Ogygia, whore he is found by Ceres, who loves him, and a boy 
is the fruit ol their union. This we are told refers to the first 
introduction of Icrmcnted liquors from bread corn. The 
sense is not very plain, but the cliilil ol Comus and Ceres, if 
he be any thing at all, must here be this fermented liquor. — 
This gentleman stirs up a rebellion among the spirits of fogs, 
blasts, &c. fkc. with a view to biing the island under the do- 
piinion of Circe. After matuio deliberation it is resolved to 
try the efFccts of what is nov/ called “ Circe's pois’nous Cup,*’ 
but which befoie was Circe herself, that is, Madam Pernicious 
Liquid, and the Naiads themselves are to be the first victims, — 
In the second Canto tlie Naiads having their fountains almost 
dried up by the sun, who assists Circe in her schemes, are sup- 
posed to be deceived by the spirits, and to yield to the tempta- 
tion of retreshing themselves with the poisonous mixture. The 
consequences upon the Naiads, or waters, are described, such 
as their pride and madness in ascending in noxious vapour, 
&c. &c. By this the author informs us that he meant to de- 
scribe what he calls the ductility of water, its aptitude to assume 
various forms, and to admit of diHcrent mixtures. This ex- 
planation it must be owned was necessary. In the third canto, 
the son of Comus and Ceres is supposed, in pursuance of 
Circe's plan, to land on the Ogygiari coast, as it he had been 
shipwrecked. He informs them that Pheebus was enraged 
Pigainst the Naiads for lending their aid to the composition of 
Circe’s drugs, and on that account was drying up their foun- 
tains ; that the" Naiads in revenge rose in blue vapour against 
Phoebus, and overspread the earth with noxious exhalations ; 
that the Delphic Oracle had been consulted, that it had com- 
manded the last of Phoebus’s line to be immolated, that he had 
been fixed upon for this purpose, that he had made his escape, 
biftt had always been pursued by divine wrath, that he had now 
repented his flight ; and that the Ogygiaus ought to offer him up 
VoL. I. P 
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as a victiin to appease Phoebus and the Naiads. He concliidd^ 
by desiring tliem to mix his remains with the sacred lymph ot 
the Naiads whicli being sublimed by Vj^Jean, would complete 
the atonement. By tins is meant the previous preparations and 
subsequent distillation necessary to produce ardent spirits. 
From the process thus recommended, it would seem that this 
son of Comns and Ceres appeals in the character of Mr. Malt. 
The fourth Canto is occupied with an account of the disrutf s 
that took place relative to the proposed victim, and concu os 
with the sacrifice of the stranger, according to his dir ‘ s 
that is the production of ardent spirits. The fifih and ' ^ 
Canto is employed in an allegorical (k'scriptii,m of iIjC mis- 
chievous effects of drunkenness on the i. ind and body. 

Tlie whole of this long story iheref'oic is, in phdn terms, no 
more than this, that alcohol is proem ed fiom dilTerent sub- 
stances, by fermentation and distil lation ; and that when taken 
in too large quantities, it hcnuinhs tic faciiltiLs of file inind^ 
and subjects the body to a vaiiet)’ of d scdses. 

As allegories have a licence lor Ixdng iinnaliu.d and absurd 
in the literal scMise, nothing can be sairl against Mr. Boyd on 
that head, but what will not apply to aliegoiies in i^eneial. But 
extravagant as this mode of wilting must be, it ma}' still lie ex- 
pected that it sliould in every instance be ronsislem with itseP- 
The poet having fixed upon his tale, and invented Ins charac- 
ters, is obliged to sustain them consistently ihroi.' htun, Spen- 
ser has often cried in this respect, and so lias 'h^yd, for it 
lias generally been the fortune of imitators to hit urn^n the 
faults of the originals, whatever may become of thi^ beauties, 
for instance, from the union of tlie kings of and tlie 

Naiads, we are to understand, if the thing h.:^ ^ny meaning, 
that mankind originally drank only water. But In/m the n:nm\> 
of these kings which signify water, one is led to tiiirik that iliC 
author meant to convey the idea of tlie union of water with 
water. Since we cannot rest in the literal meaning, what sense 
arc we to make of this? Again, we find from the aiiihor 
himscli tiuit by Circe appearing as a Naiad, and by the incan- 
tations of tlie Naiads to detect her, he meant to convey the no- 
tion that the pernicunis qualities of liquids are detected by 
means of other liquids. Circe here being tlie detected person 
must be considered as a pernicious liquid persenified. But this 
allusion is afterwards dropped, and w'c find Ciiue not the lirjiiid 
itself, but the person who prepares and presents it. Such tran- 
sitions may be common. It may be difficult to avoid them in 
compositions af this nature, but they arc certainly incon- 
sistencies which ought to be avoided. 

There is another thing absolutely necessary in allegories. 
The moral and application should be clear and pointed, oth^, 
wise as it is impossible to rest in tiie literal sense : they inust^ 
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l>c read with intolerable disguj^t, Obscurities rp^y arise from 
such inconsistencies, as those abovementioried, and Irom vague 
and imperfect descriptions of the characters and their functions. 
Instances of this kind occur in Spenser, and Mr. Boyd is an 
imitator. By the union of Comus and Ceres, and the cliiltl 
born in consequence, tlie author informs us that he meant the 
fust introduction of fermented liquois. But here is a want of 
precision. What is this son of Comus and Ceres? One would 
think at first from the explanation given, that he fermented 
liquor. But he is afterwards introduced with his children 
around him, which we are told are the passions fostered and 
nouiished by 'intemperance. From this it would appear that h^ 
is intemperance. But from his subsequently ascendirig the 
funeral pi It, having his remains mixed with water and being 
put into a still or alembic, one would think that he must be 
grain, malt, wort, or something of that kind. It may be said 
perhaps tliat these are tlie various transformations which he 
undcigocs, but it must still be said that these transformations 
arc described in a most obscure and confused manner, even 
allowing this gentleman his godlike privilege of turning himself 
into a variety of shapes. 

^ But in addition to consistency, precision, and perspicuity, it 
may be expected that in allegory the images and descriptions 
should be lively and striking. In this respect too the present 
poem is extremely deficient. In almost all its parts, but more 
especially in the ad canto, it is flat and insipid. Letau alle- 
gory be managed in the best way possible, it is in danger of be- 
ing uiiintcrcsiing; but when the author enters upon trifling and 
unnecessary minutiae, and spins out a long and dull narration, 
it becomes intolerable. The poem w^ould have been niucli 
more perspicuous and perfect without the sd canto, the design 
of which is not always very plain, nor its connection with the 
piiiu'ipal subject very obvious. The following description of 
an alembic oi still, though perhaps the nicest finished part of the 
poem, is in some degree liable to the objection above stated : 

‘ OsK awful monument of wrath allay’d, 

' For ages to endure the fates ordain j 
Claim’d from Hypf.rion by each wat’ry maid, 

‘ High o’er the parent spiung, a solemn fane 
^ Must raise its glittering dome above the plain, 

* By art Vulcania n rais'd and magic sleight j 
‘ For Vulcan raging for his Cvclops s\ain, 

‘ By Ph(£bus shafts, with never ceasing spite, , 

' Still seeks occasions new to thwart the God of light. 

* Nor from the God this solitary boon 

' May you expect, but if youf vows you pay 

' To Mulciber, beneath the ihidnight moon, 

* And hail with hymns his subterranean s^ay, 

* Redoubted rival of the Lord of Day, 
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' With his ^tnean trumpet, brenthing flame, 

' The god will answer glad, and soon convey 

* His warmth, aspiring thro’ tlie mundane frame, 

* And the deep boiling spring bis bounty shall proclaim* 

'' * The powers of life and health, that us’d to soar 
‘ From the broad surface of the river clear, 

' To shed the genial balm from shore to shore, 

^ And with new joy the flagging spirits cheer, 

‘ Tho’ liiU’d asleep for many a languid year, 

' Deep in the bosom of the parent spring, 

' Loos’d by the fiery potentate, shall rear 

* Their angel forms, and spread the sylphid wing, 

' And o'er the ardent lymph exult in wanton rfng. 

‘ Yet over earth and air the vagrant train, 

^ Wasting their genial powers in vain, would 1*03111 i 

* He only their excursions can restrain 

* In the vast concave of bis magic dome, 

‘ Till, like the summer swarms, they own a home, 

' And in mixt conflict recollect their powers 
‘ Of energetic life, as when the womb 
' Of CriAOs held the congregated stores 

* Of jarring elements, that shook the mundane shores. 

** * Then hovering o’er the deep fermenting bed, 

' The social bands shall quaif the rising fume, 

* Which round the vasty concave o’er their head 

‘ Shall vest Ihe dim vault in Cimmerian gloom, 

' Till heaven’s empyreal elements relume 

* And paint their shadowy forms with dawning ray; 

‘ Their forms, soft twinkling thro’ the cloudy room, 

^ Shall pierce the murky mist, with streaming day, 

' As Phoebus, when he smiles the driving rack away. 

* Then pregnant with the seeds of light and heat, 

* And charg’d with hoards of more than nioital joy, 

* Weary and longing for a cool retreat 

* From the reflection of that brazen sky, 

* The mighty Magiari to a portal nigh 

' Shall lead their steps, whose op ning valves afar 

* Its mazy depths disclose, that cheat the eye ; 

* Meanders dark, unseen by sun or star, 

' Where still he points the way with kind assiduous care. 

* There all refresh’d, and vig’rous to the race, 

* Again the tribes shall feel the magic rod, 

* Their wings shall moult again, their limUs unbrace, 

' And^melting into lymph, the fiery god 
, * Shall lead them forth, in form a sparkling flood 

' Of Nectar pure, elixir of delight. 

* This mixt with water clear shall send the blood, 

* In transport thro’ the pulse, the spirits light 

* On Fancy's wing sublime shall mount an eagle flight.’ ” 

The very nature of the stanza which the author has chosen 
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offers an almost irresistible temptation to dilate many things of 
little importance, by dull and tedious circumlocutions. It is 
the ottava nma, or stanza of eight lines, which Spenser was 
probably induced to adopt with the addition of one line, from * 
Ariosto and Tasso, the fashionable poets of his time. One of 
the rhymes is lepeated four times in the same stanza, and an- 
other three times. Spenser did not consider that this was more 
suited to the Italian than to the English language, or at 1 past 
thought this no sufficient objection. For Mr. Qoyd it was 
enough that it was the stanza of Spenser. It has, as, might 
naturally be apprehended, obliged the author to use many bad 
rhymes. The book lies open before us at page 69, and here wq^ 
find two examples ; hviig is made to rhyme to thring^ fours , 
lo Jorcc, • Spenser however contrived to produce tolerably 
good rhymes by mispelling words as he found occasion. Hadj* 
Mr. Boyd imitated him here too, it would have been so much 
the better with respect to the rhyme, for hong and parse would 
have answered very well to throng and force. 

Mr. Boyd has not scrupled to employ, not only the senti- 
ments, but the turn of expression of other poets. For instance 
in page 85 li^ says, 

^ ** As love had set their souls at variance xvitk their feet,** 

This is evidently a copy from a line of one of Pope’s imita- 
tions of Virgil’s eclogu(.s|: 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes.’* 

In page 47 wc have the following line : 

The stranger gazd axrhile the ample shy** 

The reader will instantly recollect the words of Adam in 
Milton : 

Straight towards heaven, my wondering eyes I turn ? 

And gaz’d awhile the ample sky.” 

Again, in page 105, the last words of the following line: 

With meteor crest and limbs of giant mold'* 

arc borrowed from Collins : 

** Danger whose limbs of giant mold.” 

As the Woodman's Tale is the principal poem in the volume, 
our attention has been hitherto confined to it. Our limits do 
not permit us to enter upon a minute examination of the others. 
They consist of tales founded on Irish tradition^ : odes to frost, 
and on the marriage of Lord Moira, with other short pieces. 
The volume concludes with a sacred drama called The Royal 
Message,” founded on the story of David and Bathsbeba. All 
thtse arc of that middling sort which presents very little ta 
commend, and not much that is particularly censurable. 
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BIpGRAPJIY, HISTORY, &C. 

Alii\ 14. ^hgrapUcal Memoirs of Lord Nelson, with ObsmadonM 
Critical and Explanafor^, % John Charxock, Esfj. J\ S. 
Author of the Biographiu Navalis, and the History of Marine Ar^ 
cfiteclurc, tSV. \Os, 6iL Symonds. 1S(>6*. 

,Mr. Cbarnock appears to have collected materials for the life of 
Lord ‘Nelson long before the fatal event which excited public curi- 
osity, ^hd induced him to send them to the press. It would have 
else been impossible to have collected and arranged so mneh valuable 
and authentic information as is here given. As the leading events, 
^^pwever, of Lord Nelson’s life, have been lately detailed in a va- 
riety tf subormnate publications, and must be fVesb in the public 
memory, we shall not make any extracts from iliis voliwiu*. Tlio 
abilities of the author are w'ell known by his former ])iibii(‘ations, 
apJ we certainly haye not many writers whose private studies have 
eq^ually qualified them for recording the life of a 'jcjinaii. Another 
reason for our abstaining from extracts is, that, with every possilde 
attention to the public services of Lord Nelson, we do not discover 
ill this work much that can be called li/i\ inucli of his private habits, 
opinibn.s, or manners. Jt is, however, tuben in gencrab a most 
valuable series of memoirs, highly honourable to the ifinstrious ob- 
ject of Bri Win’s veneration, and may well serve to grati/y public 
curiosity, until the nio:e immediate friends or relations of the de- 
ceased hero shall think proper to make other comiriuuicaiions. Mr. 
Charnock is him-elf, indeed, aware that a life, pro|>erly speaking, 
would require rnore leisure, and other materials, than the public 
enthusiasm has permitted him to wait for. Other accounts, we 
perceive, are announced, from high authority, and from able wri- 
ters. We would, therefore, take this opportunity to him, that there 
is no necessary Connexion between the j^ublic and jirivate life of a 
naval hero, and that whether they determine to indulge, or to limit 
the cravings of curiosity, truth ought to be held sacred and 
predominant. 

Art. 15. Account of the Slate (f France, and its Cnronmrnf,^ 
dunng the last three years; pnrticularty as n has )dafwn to the 
helgk provinces, and the treatment of the English, /h/IsiiAEL 
WonsLEY, detained as n host a g'*, i'2mo, 5.v. Johnson. hSOf). 

Mr. Worsley appears to have resided in Franc'c befiiie tlie revolu- 
tion, as a schoolmaster, and went again over at tlie peace of Amiens 
to resume his occupation, when he was arrested in common vviib all 
the English found on French ground. He had many opportunities 
of knowing the state of public opinion in France, whi( h he has con- 
veyed in this volume. We do not, however, upon llie w'hole, see 
any reason, from what he tells us, to expect a better order in France, 
wlfile their sovereign gratifies liieir vanity by conquest, and embeN 
Jishes their chains by foreign gold. 

The information in this volume principally respects the Belgic 
province^ but from that in which France is concc! ned, we sliall ex- 
tract a short passag^js giving an account of a species of troops whic^ 
as far as >VC can ^^ecollect, have not been desctlbcd in this country. 
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The French have some battalions of troops unlike any that we 
know : they arc called leapers, and are trained to the gientesl agility 
and skill in c()rj/f)rcal movements : they accompany a corresponding 
number of cavalry into the held, whose horses are accimtomed to 
carry cloiiblt*, ami not to start when a man leaps up behind tlie rider. 
Their evolutions are made with wonderful rapidity j they gallop a\vaj» 
to the place where they a»'e icquired to act, and imnnedialcly the 
leapers jump down, form tliemselves into a line of balllc behind the 
horses, and become a separate army. When their orders are exe- 
cuted, or they meet with a repulse, they jump up again, each be- 
hind liis companion, and arc carried off in safety to another place. 
It m'iy v/ell be conceived of what wonderful service these battajjons 
nm^t be to a ^ieneiMl like Buonaparte, who is present to command 
in liis battles, and wlio retains, in the midst of carnage and confit*^ 
simj, the mo.t ijcrfcci presence of mind, and has a perccjjfion of 
e\ery fax ourable occurrence in the day of battle. A contempt of 
tilt oi 1 military tactics, and a facility of improving these occur- 
renrx's, have hitlicrto given him an advantage over the distinguished 
(Minerals of liis day, who have been governed by a system in which 
all the accidents of war cannot be calculated.” 

But a contempt for the old military tactics is not the only advan- 
tage France avails herself of. An occasional contemjit for the old 
tactics of Iiciiosty and linmanity is not less obvious in the successioa 
of mourters which her various revolutions have produced. Of this 
fhe following is perhaps a novel instance : 

An occurrence has lately taken place in Flanders, which is not 
generally known in England, and may be mentioned to show the 
disposition of the present government of France. An alarm of per- 
sonal danger ha-, bccui raised amongst them, by the arrest of a con- 
siderable number of persons, upon a pretext that is not satisfactory 
to tlie public. A company of men, who are known by the name 
of rc/ianfcurs, or warmers, have infested the low countries for some 
time past. The sons of some good families are supposed to be con- 
nected with them, who, being dissipated and extravagant, are not 
supplied by their parents with the adequate means of indulgence, 
and have allied themselves to characters notoriously bad, in order to 
make depredations on tlie property of others. It is said, that they 
are very numerous ; that they are dispersed in dilfcient directions, 
keep up a regular correspondence, and are united as in a common 
cause. Their custom has been, to beset a house in the coimlry, 
sometimes in large bodies 5 and having gained admittance, to hold 
the feet of tlie master, mistress, or other principal person they 
found, close to the fire, or over it in the flame, in order to mak^ 
them declare ig what place Uicir most valuable property was con- 
cealed ; and when they had taken it, they decamped. These Fir 
cumstances have actually taken plac'c in the ^neighbonrh.j^d ol 
Brussels ; and some persons have suffered long and severe fiU 
iiess, both from the fright, and from the wounds they have re- 
ceived. It is now neaily two years since the gendarmerie began to 
take these people up ; and it has been pretended, that the ramifica- 
tions of this evil spread so wide, that the most perfect secrecy was 
necessary, in order to insure the arrest of the remainder of them ^ 
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pf course^ none have yet been brought to their trial. Many respec^* 
table housekeepers^ ot good character, have been arrested and de- 
tained in prison ; some ol tJiem of extensive property, who cannot 
be supposed to be connected with this infamous band. In the month 
pf August it was currently reported, that the persons arrested 
amounted to four hundred, all of whom remained without evidence, 
or proof of guilt, witijin the walls of their prison. It must be 
presumed, that some other than that of the nlaufage, is the cause 
of such numerous arrests ; and it threw fora time a damp on the 
jninds of the people of the low country, to whom this affair seems 
to have been confined. A proof, amongst many others, that the go- 
vernment of France gives an account of its conduct only when it 
ip^leases, and in the manner which is most agreeable tb ilsell.*’ 

Th(^ public, Ve think, is indebted to Mr. Worsley for many cu- 
rious particular.-^ respecting the actual state (jf our enemy'^ country j 
and the detail of his escape is not a little iniciesting j but will bo 
excuse us, if we add that this lias given ns less plonsnio than lie 
probably feels from the retrospect, because it is obvious that every 
instance of this kind has tended to render the situation ot tl)o,-,e who 
remained more unea.sy, and to afford their tyrants a plau.sible pre- 
text for additional severity and piivatioiis ? 

Art, i6. An Outline of Chronology, connecting Sacrerl ^u'i/h Crofunc 
flistory : designed for Young Penons, To Khich is addt d a Po( ilea! 
Chronology of Engltsh I list oiy, IQrno, Champante &; Co. 

This little manual may be very successfully recommended to 
young persons, as the con.panioii of their historical studies. Even 
the poetical chronology may be useful, although the authore-is has 
given but a superticial characteristic of some of the reigns. She is 
uo friend to ilie Stuart race. 


POLITICS. 

Art. 17. Cursory linnarks on the Administration of the lute f/o- 
Terno! -General of India ; on the conduct of the Court of Directors j 
and introdi elory Stiieiures on a Pamphlet by John 
STONT, Es(j. M. P. 8ro. pp, 6*i?, price 2s, London, IbUO*. 
Jeffery &: A'^perne. 

We frankly own that it is not an easy matter to determine sails- 
factorily what is the policy which, in the present circumstances of 
our Ka-jt India possessions, it would be most wise to pursue. They 
are in so unnatural, so unhappy, and dangerous a situation, that 
every cour.sc which it is possible to take, seems beset with preci- 
pices and dangers. In these circumstances, it is no wonder people 
are so much divided with regard to the administration of Marcpiis 
Wellesley. It is no wonder that much can be said against him in a 
situation w'here his choice only lay between evils. I’hc error of the 
firsj o[|ppoclion is 4t home ; and howwer one or two or three Go- 
verhors-General may be made the scape goats, the evil will be traced 
home to thd right 'door at last. It will be known that the system 
it.self is a pertept mockery of government : and a disgrace not to 
Great-Britain only, but to an enlightened age. The present pam- 
phlet is a defence of the administration of the Marquis in regard to 
the Mahratla w'ar ? and the permission to send India goods to 
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Britain not in companies* ship-q. There is some information in it, 
ni’xed with a sufficient proportion of affectation and nonsense, lu 
short the Governor-General is indebted for little to the author but 
his zeal. Idis views of the subject are very limited, and ivji a liuie 
confused. 

Ai;T. IS. A Dcfcnrc of the Prhwiplc of Mo?wpolu ; of Cortif acton 
0 ! iMidillr-mcn ; avd Arguments to proxe that uar does not produce 
a scdfcitij of the necessaries of life, Svu. pp, 30. London, 1803. 
Symonds. J.v. 

We believe this author only means to defend the perfect freedom 
of Ihe cfjrn-trade 3 a policy which we agree with him in thinking is 
so perfectly wise. But we desire to have nothing to answer for a 
gre.it part ai the opinions brought out in defending that policy, opv#* 
nions w hich we con.sider as abundantly absurd. The author con- 
founds mowopoly with freedom. But to ns the one appears des- 
tructive ol the other; and as the one is in all case.s good, so the 
other is in all cases evil, flis opinion too that war has no tendency 
to produce .scarcity is supported by no better proof than that a great 
demand alway.s |)rodiices a great supply ; according to which well 
applied observation the proper remedy for a bad harvest is to go to 
war ! We believe that the effects of a war on the supply of provi- 
sions in so large, and well supplied a country as Great-Britain, 
cannot be ve 1 *v sensibly felt, unless it be a very extraordinary war, 
Raided by other circumstances; but that it produces a scarcity, 
aiid cnhance.s prices to a certain degree, is most sure, though wc do 
not wonder that an author so precipitate as this sees not the cause of 
that result. 

TIIKOI.OC: Y. 

Art. 1.0. A Sermon preached on the Daij of General Thanksgiving, 
Dec, j, 1805, in the parish^church of Kdls, bp the moat iCn. 

L. O’Bki iiN K, D, D, Lord Hi shop of Miath, 8 re. ib’. Biving- 
tons. ISOO. 

This elo(juent and animated composition does credit to the Right 
Rev. Author, and to the hearers at whose request it was printed. 
We know not that thanksgiving sermons which multiply fast on our 
hands can admit of more variety in criticism than in composition ; 
but of the present it is suflicient praise that it embraces all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the corresponding duties of praise and 
thank.sgiving, grounded upon scripture authority, and er 4 forced by 
motives which appeal to tlie heart of every lover of his country. 

Art. iO. A Sirmon preached on thvjijth of December 1803, appointed 
bu rnyd authoritp a dap tf genet al thanksgiving. Bp the I(ex\ 
Davio Bvcu as , Minister of the SeoU Church, Artilierp Street, 

A to, London, 1806 \ Mnwman, Qs, 6fl, 

From the beaten track in which preachers are compelled to tread 
on occasions like that on which the present discoi^se was delivered, 
it is unreasonable and unjust to expect novelty oh idea.s to distin- 
guish the performance. There is time and place for all things. But 
this author has done, what it was much more difficult to do than 
those who have not attempted it are aw^are 3 he has made a very ju* 
dicious selection of the multitudinous ideas which the subject sug- 
gested ; and has exhibited them in language iicat and energetic ; 

8 
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elegant without affectation, and elevated without pomposity. In 
•He point he has been cotiMderably misinformed, we mean in »-cgai'cl 
to the character of our late naval hero, who, admirable as ho was, 
and worthy of the highest praise on aocoiiiil of his professional 
virtues, was by no means equally distingui&lH'd for those, still more 
important, which belong to domestic life j as the indecent noise 
made about ihji ft wale friend of his who has been with so much 
clfrontery, and with so much injury to his memory, pressed for- 
ward upon the public ailciuion, abundantly icstiiics. 

ror/niY. 

Art. Cl. Fafal Cin'iosifi/ : or /he fj' Snlrnlrr, yJ Pon?/. 7 it. 

I'hrn /jWia. 7j/; JosKiMi Bocmm.n. \s,(.)d. Longman 

and Co. 1 SO.j, 

Mr^BounJen, whose first production this apix^ars to be, informs us 
that its design is to shew the w^isdoin of the Creator in tlenyliig to 
man a knowledge of fiilurity ; and to pinve the impossil/ility of 
supporting life muler the dnadful anticipations arising from this 
knowledge, by the example of one to whom in a dream it is supposed 
to be granted. All this our readers may perceive is proving what 
tew men in their senses ever denied. l‘he fable, howeve r, if we 
may so term it, is contrived witli suflicient ingenuity to pUace the 
subject in a very striking light. Sylvester after teazinghis (inardiaa 
Spirit to grant him the knowledge of what is to happen/ has his fate 
revealed in a dream, and, sooth to say, it is a melancholy fate., 
His affectionate widow, marries a favoured suitor: his favourite 
friends plot to defraud his children. Uf his four sons, Edu ard has 
a long and raging sickness, John becomes a traitor of the Jacobin 
breed, and because Edward, to whom he reveals the plot, refuses 
to join it, he instantly murders him 3 he is, however, hinif^elf 
** tried, cast, and condemned.’’ Char/cs, after running the career 
of vice and sensuality, becomes a suicide : 1 1 any is virtuous, but 
is banished, under a false accusation, and dies. His daughter is 
married, unfaithful to her husband’s bed, forced to seek support in 
a life of dishonour, which she terminates by a premature death, in 
the midst of poverty and disease. His widow soon after dies of a 
broken heart, and Sylvester’s mind is filled with anguish to liiul that 
lier children by her second husband are as happy as he wished hi.s to 
be. 'I'his anguish awakes him ; he goes home, dislikes liis wile, 
Jier charms please no longer, and he quits her : nor can he bear the 
sight ot his cbiidien. At length he finishes his solicited cares by 
suicide. 

in this dctiiil, it may be perceived that there is nothing compli- 
cated or mysterious ; tlie incidents fulhiw one another in the same 
easy order as if the history were real, and they are all of that com- 
mon kind which have olten emplojed writers of imagination. Di- 
dactic poetry, indeed, especially when, as in the present instance, 
biaflk verse is preferred, yields an entertainment not much superior 
to good prose : and maxims, characters, and reflections, when di- 
vested of the higher charms of vcrsiticalion, sometimes sink below 
it. Whether this be the case here, our readers shall be enabled tq 
judge from a passage which may be supposed to call forth the au- 
thor-s greatest powers — th^ murder of Edward by bis brother : 
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He saw, with aching eyes, John, his first son, 
(Whom more than all his Sons he lov'd) conspire 
Against his country : saw him with a gang 
Of ruffians closeted at dead of night. 

With doors close shut, and looks suspicious cast. 

Hold unscon consultation, and devise 
Plots deep and dreadful, to ensure success. 

' Can this be John ?’ Silvester mournful cried, 

And wept. ' The wretch— his soul has not one spark 
^ Of patriotic fire, wliich I did hope 

* Would one day warm his breast with fervent flame, 

* O ! foolish fondness for a worthless son !' 

He look'd. again, despairing to obtain 

Sight grateful to his eyes. Edward appear'd. i 
In soft, luxuriant, gaiety adorn'd. 

All nature smil’d around the youth ; serene. 

His look was fit for angels in the realms 

Of guiltless bliss ; the sun his genial beams 

Glorious exhibited, and on each leaf 

Of su!Ti;n2r shone ; soft zephyrs gently fann’d 

The toilsome heat of noon with cooling wing 

To evening’s mildness — sudden the heavens lower'd 5 

Thick clpuds obscur’d the sky ; deep thunders roll’d 

Loud 5 premature night's darkest shadows frown’d, 

l^ierc'd only by the lightning’s frequent gleam 

That seem'd to smite the ground while Nature bloom'd. 

He in a wood contiguous shelter sought. 

In this dread scene John stole along; close wrapt 
In a black mantle to disguise his form. 

He thro' the obscure scene like a Murderer mov'd ; 

The villain painted in his looks ; his steps 
The traihji* spake. — In subtle manner he 
To Edwaid the deep plot unfolded slow j 
And with fair arguments and plausible 
Endeavor’d to seduce him to his crimes. 

Talk’d of oppression’s chains, of kings' controul ; 

Of equal rights; and liberty’s high charms ; 

(Tl)ough genuine freedom enter’d not his soul) 

And shook his form as though he felt the chains. 
Edward refus’d ; but strove by gentle means 
Him to convince, and from delusion turn : 

But ineflcctuaj his fraternal Jove; 

John from beneath his cloak a dagger drew— 

Hateful companion of a treacherous mind ! — 

And sheath'd it in his brother’s generous heart! 
(Ambition knows no tie of blood or love.) 
lie fell 1 faint spoke his pardon, and expir'd^ 

Earth yawn’d, and shut him from the world; *as night 
ploses her shadows o’er the morn in spring. 

When rising Sun-beams darken in eclipse. 

Oh ! horrid, horrid Wretch !* Silvester cried ; 

While heart groan’d in agony extrenne.’* 
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Art. CC. The Victory of Trafalgar, A Naval Ode. In CAmmctPO^^ 
ration of the heroism of the British yavy. By Samuel Maxi: y. 
Esq. Ato. 2s. Julinson. 

Art. 23. The Eight off Trafalgar. A Descriptive Poem. ByGv.onoz 
Daties Ha RLKV, Comedian, ^to. 2s. Longman and Co. ISOG. 

Shut! Shut the door 1 Good John !** — — 

Never surely was hero so be-rhymed j nor are the poetical 
wreaths which arc scattered on bis tomb less remarkable for their 
quality than their number. The beauties of the two effusions now 
before us we shall not de cribe : we acknowledge that it is beyond 
our power ; and that when we attempted the task, we were so over- 
whelmed by certain sensations, that we could not find one word to 
The agreeable task we very generously consign to such of our 
readei%as may be tempted by the following extracts to a further pe- 
rusal. The rival authors are an esquire and a comecKan. Our 
readers will not fail to admire the exact detail, the charming simpli- 
city, the unexpected bursts of poetic fire, which appear in the fol- 
lowing lines of the esquire ) nor will the exquisite harmony and the 
appropriate nature of the stanza he overlooked: 

** iichold the Temeraire : 

Two French and Spanish ships prepare 
Her deck to board. 

And some advantage seem t’ obtain ; 

Quickly her men leturn again, , 

When all the rash assailants soon are slain, 

By the drawm sword, 

** I’hc centre of the loes 
Now' strike, or feebly now oppose. 

Theii van and rear. 

Mad to behold their comrades beat, 

> el, loo courageous to retreat, 

Collect, and, rushing on the Brili'^h fleet, 

Desperate appear : 

" Then, one last etfort make. 

Their ihund’ring guns the concave shake , 

Shake Ccirth and bell 
What wrath their energies inluse ! 

'fhe dreadful slaughter that ensuC'. 

Is far loo sanguinary for the Mu.se 
Jn verse to tell. 

“ Their fleets at length retire , 

Unable to withstand our fire, 

Tliey yield the day. 

Lo ! nineteen vessels of their line * 

To British ships their flags resign ; 

^ The small remainder, frighted, seek to join> 

And steer away.” 

The comedian, in his description of the same scene, seems not 
much behind in excellence : 

Twenty-seven our line — thirty-three were the foe ! 
Prophetic his words, 'ere he dealt the death blow : 
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^ Sfitne t’wcnt}! I reckon^** — ^tbey struck in the fight! 
Arithnjetic now may determine our might ; 

The odds of the on-set— tlie havoc he made, 

Making facts appear fabulous^ substance a shade ! 

And appreciate the value of all we hold dear. 

The laurel bequeath'd us, bedew'd with a tear. 

From the fight otF Trafalgar.’* 

But in one stanza lie seems fairly to outdo the esquire. Some of 
our readers will recollect that the night which succeeded liOrd Nid- 
son’s funeral was extremely stormy. Hear the beautiful application 
which our author makes of this occurrence ; 

Coincidence, length’ning the Hero’s career. 

Wove the storm of the fight, for the pall of his bier : 

Bright the morn, like his day of rtMiown on the seas. 

Till regret became clarn’rous, burd’ning tlie breeze : 

The grief of the skies, as responsive of ours. 

Moan’d in thunder. . . . and answer’d earth’s sorrows in show rq ; 
T'was the diroe of the iieav’ns !. . . . to Britons most dear. 

To hallow the laurel, w'e wet with a tear 

For the fight off Trafalgai.” 

^"ovEr.s. 

Airr. ‘21. ‘JO an t e rim r if Tales, Vohtme Vth, Ei/ Harriet Let. 
tSxvj. 8.V. Wilkie and Robinson, 180.5. 

^ Althongli the four preceding volumes were published previous to 
the appcaiance of our journal, they are so w^ell known to the pub- 
lic, that it wiil not be necessary to review the plan on which they 
were written. The present volume w ill not, perhaps, detract much 
fiom the character of the fair authoress, although it is considerably 
inferior, if not to the fourth, certainly to the first three. It con- 
sists of tliree tales, or short novels, the first of which is simple, 
pathetic and interesting ; the second is deficient in all th se parti- 
culars ; W'e are taught to expect something, but there is a deplorable 
falling-ofi* both as to incidents and sentiments. The third we can 
by no means approve j it is perhaps superior to the others in style 
and neatness of dialogue, but the morality is highly objectionable. 
Sir Peter Teazle asks, When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect — In a modern novel, he is to expect 
to be represented as a hriile, and that his wife shall be famished 
with all tho.se refined sentiments on the subject of cuckoldom, 
which generally end in Doctor’s Commons. This is the plan of the 
talc before us, and of many other novels. Indeed such fables are 
sufficiently hacknied, and the manners of the age .shew the conse- 
quence. We acquit the authoress of weaning all this, but It is 
dangerous for* weak minds to be taught to tamper with the passions, 
or to consider, even for a moment, that any ill-usage on the part ot 
a husband can justify a wife in transferring her atteclions to another. 
It is one ot the most wretched delusions that e^er entered a feludle 
head or heart. 

Art. 2.5. Hide and Seek: or. The Old JVoman*s Storj/, 3 voh. 

l2?no, 12.V. Lane & Co. 

This story is composed of a number oi irifiing incidents evidently 
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patched up for the purpose of tunking a book in any way. To eke 
it out, it is interlarded with a vast number of quotations. It is in 
short, in every respect almost too miserable to deserve mention. 

Atit. 26 . Tht Thatched Cottage; or. The Sorrows of Eugenia, Jli/ 
Sarah Wilkin so 2 vo!s. i 2 mo, 8 s, London, 180& 
Hughes. 

This performance appears to be the production of one who has 
employed her time in perusing novels of the most wretched descrip- 
tion, without reading any thing else. The consequence is obvious. 
The work is of the same kind as those with which the authoress has 
been particularly conversant. There is a total want of every thing 
that can render a novel interesting or instructive. A story is told, 
but as to natural and entertaining incidents, well cirawn and well 
"IsSpponjled characters, with just and appropiiate reflections, these are 
things of which the writer seems to have had no idea. This is suf- 
^cient to convey a proper notion of the performance before us. But 
the authoress, we are informed, is very young, and as there may 
be here some hopes of amendment, it may not be improper to offer 
some advice which, though not palatable, will, if justly taken, bo 
exceedingly wholesome. It is briefly this, that tlie young lady 
ought intmediately to give uj) the reading and writing of trash, and 
.npply herself to some more useful occupation ; or if she is detcr- 
iniiied to write, that before she commences her next attempt, she 
ought to apply to some person who might point out to her a line of, 
study which w’ould enable her, in writing about men and women, 
to make them speak and act like human cicnturcs. 

Art. 27. Vowestic Scnies : ft oin t he Cerman, lUf the Author of 
Agnes tic Lilnn, tSc. d \ o(s, 12.^. l.rUic Ik Co. 180(). 

This is a collectinn of stories introducing domestic scenes of vari- 
ous sorts. The incidents are fo** the parr natural, and are at 
the same time wrought up wdli sufficient skill to render them in 
many instances consjderably interesting, 

MISCELLA VI 

Art. 2S. 77/r Grccl-VngUsh Vr/ivufnc Dh'Ji'wam : shewing, in 
English character^, the GraL onu^inais of .'.nch o/r/.y/// the English 
language as are derned from, the (h tiL : and eompn^ing correct ex-* 
planalionsArom I he nost ayprowd Icncogi aidtcrs, of the meanings of 
each \iord, U'riftni and conipihd punapaffn with the xtrw oj ena* 
bliiig the English seholar, who way he un>i(fjnaiuftd xcith the Greek 
characters, to acfjuirc a more faonliar and v.) tensive knowledge of 
his language, hi/ hang wade conversant xcilh the (ireck originals, 
whence it is in great pa if derived. By Wjlliam Bur kb, 12»jo. 
Londotu 1806*. Johnson. -Ia’. dd. 

Tlie object of thi.*; book is so fully descri!)ed in the title, that we 
hav^ 00 occasion to^say any thing more about it. A short quotation 
however, containing a fair example, wdll afford a more correct idea 
of the nature of the performance. It may be taken from aoy place; 
we may therefore ebuse the beginning. 

Abv'ss, .V. from the Gr. a, without, and himos, a bottom. 
A b|Ottoailei8 pit, a gulf, a prodigious deep j the vast collection of 
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wnters supposed to be in the bowels of the earth j hell, any thing 
that swallows up what comes into it. 

AcANTHorTERY'oious, (idj , from the Gr. ahantka, a thorn, 
and ptcrugioit, a wing. Having a prickly fin. 

Acan'tjius, a. in bot. from the Gr, aLanthuj a thorn. A 
genus of plants 5 bear’s foot. 

Ac’aii'py, s. from the Gr. a, without, and harpos, fruit, 
llarrenness, unfruitful ness. 

Acat Ai-i/i*sis, 4'. from the Gr, alataleysia, uncertainty in 
science. Incoinpreliensibleness. 

" Acal'ms, Acau'i.ose, Acau'lous^ iidj. in bot. from the 
Gr, a, without, and //7/'/y.y, a stalk. Without a stalk ; having the 
llowers close to the ground. 

»} 

An:, s, from the Gr. r/.v, one. A single sp.,t on a cyj 
dice ; a very small qiianllty ; a very little distance. 

Acr.p'ii ALOi s. (tdj. from the Gr. a, willii)nt, aiul hcphale^ a 
bead. Withocit a he.id, poor, holding nothing under any hxtd.” 

We agree w itli tfic antlmr that such a help to a large class of 
readers may Iiavc it.s advantages. And the prc.sent performance will 
answer mo^t ot the purposes for whicli such a work can be de- 
signed. We have not examined it .so ininutely as to .say that the 
author has omitted no word derived from the Greek. But we are 
rather inclined to think that he ha.s erred, if he has erred at all, in 
the other extreme. For we certainly have met with not a few words 
fn this colJeclion which \vc never met wdth before, and which seem 
%'ery unlikely to become part of the English language. 

Art. C?.9. y/ Ldftr to a Frinid, occmi^nid hi/ the Death of the TJght 
Ilou, William Vltt , 810. London, 3 806*. Ilatchard. ].y. b</. 

This is not a political, but a religions letter. The author end(‘a- 
vonrs to point out to us the difi'erent views which will now be p e- 
sented to the di.scmbodied .spirit” of the late minister. iCveiy 
thing in the letter is suiiiciently common ; and all the idea.s would 
veiy natnraliy occ ur to any old wmmaii who is fond of godly hooks. 
Many of them, of cour.'ie, are very g(3od ; and w'c consider piety as 
most respectable, even although it should be founded, as it appears 
to be ill this case, on a wrong theory of Christianity ; a theory which 
we regard a.s by 110 means rational, nor founded in the Scriptures. 

Art. 30 . The !SauntvnT,a Periodical Paper. Jh/ Hew son ClakivK. 

\'2/no, os. Osteil. ISOj. 

These essays are short, and upon common topics. They were 
principally w'rittcn by a very young man who seems to be ambitions 
of literary fame, and has probably acquired some share of it in tiuf 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, wdiere they first were published in a 
newspaper. Whether he wdll .satisfy the more fastidious critics of 
the metropolis may be doubted, but considering them as the pro-* 
dnetions of a i/oiing man, they are certainly entitled to very much 
praise. If he wisiies, however, to retain our good opinion, lie 
must leave olf criticising such authors as Addison, until he has im- 
bibed a little of his spirit j and we may hint that his future lucu- 
brations wmU aKo be improved by the omission of such trash as we 
find here respecting Master Betty. 



224 Notices ^ the Communications of CorreiponJcniu 

Mr. Editor, Teh, 20, 1806. 

YOUR remarks in the Literary Journal for January, on Df. 
Hamilton's late publication ; speak of the practice there recommended 
in fevers, as being perfectly new : it is now more than fifty years 
ago, when I had from situation, frequent opportunities of observing 
the practice of the Oxford physicians } amongst whom Doctors Pitt, 
and Brent were eminent ; it was usual with them in fever, to be 
very attentive to the stale of the intestinal canal, and thoroughly to 
clear the same ; for which purpose, instead of rougher purgatives, 
mild aperients were freely given; decoctions of the roots of couch 
grass, senna, and honey, with an addition to the colature, of regene- 
rated tartar, and some cordial water, was a very common form of 
purgatives Yours, 8:c. B, B. 

P. S. TJie nractice at this time recommended, of applying cold 
wat<!< externally in fevers, as well as internally, had its advocates 
near forty years since ; and is said to be common in Persia, and at 
Naples. 

JTe are happy 1o JintJ, in the facts stated in this fetter of our 
con espou dent, a further confirmation of the propriety (f Dv. U a- 
mihons practice. H'e must hoicecer caution our readers against 
considering the statement here made as in the least degree detracting 
from Dr. Hamilton's merit and originality. Although Drs. Vitt 
and Brent fortunately stumbled on the use of aperients, it docs not 
appear that they considered this practice as Leading to any thing 
more than a partial alleviation, of the symptoms. Our correspondent 
does not inform us that they had attended to the connection bclvuten 
the stale of the faxes and the stale of the disease ; or that they had 
by a train of careful experiments established that persevering in the 
use of aperients uould lead to a radical cure. That they did not 
give their discoveries to the world, or systematise them in such a 
manner as to bring conviction to others, is very evident, JTe do 
not hnow that anyone at Oxford naze folloxcs their practice, or that 
even a single pupil of Drs, Pitt and Brent was so far convinced of 
Us utility as to persevere in if. It is a very different thing to 
stumble upon a particular practice, and guess it may be useful', from 
ascertaining Us utility by a course of xed [’•conducted, experiments, 
and exhibiting this series of proof to the world. The former may be 
done by any man, without any display of ability, and even without 
intention : the latter can only he done by a person endowed with per- 
srrci anec, sagacity^ and sound judgment. The former seems to 
have beta the merit of Drs, Pitt and Brent ^ with regard to the. 
practice in question : the latter belongs exclusively to Dr, Hamilton, 

Mr. Kiiega.v, the Author of Cowmcrcial Phraseology, of 
which we gave some account in our last number,* has xvritten us a 
letter, in which he says that the order of the phrases in (hat book is 
^ very good, resembling the idioms of Chainbaud 3 and that we should 
not have said that it was calculated fer the use of only a small class 
qr purchasers since, considering ** the large field (f our foreign 
connections, and the immense number of Trench lefftrs issued from 
this kingdom, and the number of studnilsin our seminaries receicing 
a commercial education, it cannot be said that its use will not 
valcukiiedfoi a very large class of the community'' 
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FoL /,] MARCH, iBo6. ///, 

Art. I. The IVorks^ PobhcaU Metaphysical^ and Chronological^ 
of the late Sir James SIeuart, of Coltness^ Sart* now first 
collected by General Sir James Steuart, Bart, his Sonfjrom 
his Father's corrected Copies. To which are subjoined Anec^ 
dotes of the Author » 6 vols. Bvo. al. 2S. ^London, jdio% 
Cadell ^ Davies^ ^ 

THOUGH Sir James Steuart’s great work is sufficiently 
known, yet several of the produttions of his pen have been so 
little heard of by the public, a part of them having now, for tlie 
first time, seen the light, that it becomes our duty to offer some 
account to our readers of this collection, the only one which 
has ever yet been made of the writings of that ingenious author. 
Certain circumstances, besides, connected with this publication, 
and with that important science which Sir James Steuart de- 
moted so great a part of his life to improve, call for somewhat 
more than an ordinary degree of attention to a reprint of this 
author’s works. 

The writings of Sir James, which are now collected together, 
and given in the present volumes, are, first, the great work, 
which has chiefly illustrated his name — ‘his “ Inquiry into the 
Principles of Political Economy,” and which occupies the first 
four volumes ; next, a Discourse entitled, “ The Principles of 
Money applied to the present State of the Coin of Bengal,*^ 
composed for the use of the East India Company, and first 
printed in 1778 j third, •• An Answer to a Letter of Mr. trancis^ 
one of the Supreme Council of Bengal, on the same Subject, 
with Mr. Francis’s Letters prefixed 5*' fourth* “ Observations 
on the New Bill for altering and amending the Laws which 
regulate the Qualifications of Freeholders, &c.” [i775j; fifth, 
Considerations on the Interest (in 1769) of tlie County of 
Lanerk in Scotland, which (in several respects) may be applied 
to that of Great Britain in general ; sixth, ** A Dissertation on 
tlie Policy of "Grain, with a View to a Plan for preventing 
Scarcity* or exorbitant Prices in the common Markets of Eng- 
land;” seventh, “A Plan for introducing an Uniformity *01 
Weights and Measures over the World, ^nd for facilitating 
the more speedy accomplishment of such a Scheme within the 
limits of the British' Empire eighth, Observations on Dr* 
Beattie’s Easay on the Nature and Immut^illty of Truth,” 
VojL. h Q ' 
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with a Letter on those Observations by Dr. Beattie, addressed 
to William Cumine, Esq.;” ninth, ** Critical Remarks and 
General Observations upon a Book, entitled System of Nature ; 
or. Laws of the Physical and Moral World, by M. dc Mira- 
baud tenth, “ Dissertation concerning the Motive of Obe- 
dience to the Laws tvf Gini;” eleventh, Apologie du Senti- 
ment dc Monsieur le Chevalier Newton sur Tancienne Chro- 
nologic des Grecs, conienant des Reponses a toutes les Ob- 
jections qui y ont etc faites jusqu’a present;” twelfth. 

Answers to M. Des Vignollcs’ Dissertation upon Sir Isaac 
t^ewton’s Chronology.” 

To the whole is added some account of the Life and Writings 

Sir James §teuarf, to which, as it is entirely hew, we shall 
giveXhe precedence in the remarks which it is our design to 
offer upon the present publication. The grandfather, and 
father of Sir James, both of the same name and title, had been 
distinguished lawyets in Scotland, the former having been Lord 
Advocate, and the latter Solicitor General of that king- 
dom. He was destined for the same profession which illus- 
trated his ancestors. But previously to his entering upon the 
business of his profession, it was necessary, according to the 
fashion of the times, to make the grand toui ; and this kind ot 
life had so many atli actions for our young gentleman that he 
spent five years in rambling about the most celebrated pans of 
Europe. To this the wriier of the “ Anecdotes” ascribes two 
effects : first, that neglect t>f the study ol the kiw, and that dis- 
taste for the business of the profession, winch prevented Sir 
James from ever seriously engaging in it; and next, the forma- 
tion of those connections with tiie fnends of the Stciiaits 
abroad, which led Iiim to tike part with the Pretender, when fie 
made his attempt in Scotland in the year 174,5, * hi High he was 
descended of a family who had been steady lu their adherence 
to the Protestant succession. Being obliged to absent himself 
from his country, he established his family at Angoulec»me in the 
Angoumois, where he resided till the year 17,54, and chiefly^ 
employed Ins time in study. After this his restJ.cnce was but 
little stationary, being sometimes at Paris, sometimes in the 
Low Countries, someiimes in Holland, and, peri jj vs most ge- 
nerally, at Tubingen in Germany, for the sake of his son’s edu- 
cation, till 1762, when he was allowed to return 10 his native 
country. He then repaiied to his estate of Coltness in the 
.county of Lanerk in Scotland, where he empldyed the remain- 
der of bis days in judicious attempts to improve his estate and 
the agriculture of his country; and in endeavouring to add to 
the knowledge of his countrymen on the most important sub- 
jects which can occupy their atteniion. 

•I.n the course of this Life, after that imprudent and irrepa* 
Table step-ofcyottth, which barred to Idm the prospects of fair 
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ambition in his own country, we find nothing which la not in 
the highest degree honourable, and worthy of a wise man. He* 
spent not his time in unavailing regrets, or impotent attempts t6 
be revenged of his country. He adapted his mind to his cir- 
cumstances; and from these determined to reap the fruitS 
which they were calculated to yield. Consoled, and indemni- 
fied by study for the loss of more dazzling prospects he be- 
came an ornanteht to private life; and prosecuted with ardour 
the important benefits which from the bosom of retirement 
may be conferred upon society. 

There are a lew incidents in his life, whicl), did not our 
limits prevent, we slioiild deem worthy of insertion. One, 
liowever, is connected with so many prejudicesfand erroneoiis 
opinions of the present times that we consider it ol too^uch 
iinportancfc to be omitted. 

When Sir James liad now lived for about fifteen years on 
the Continent, proscribed tiom his native country, the greater 
part of which time he had spent under the French government 
alter a manner so truly exemplary, he repaired in the summer 
iA ij 82 to Spa, lor the sake of his health, v*'hich had been 
much reduced by the gout. At this time the war was carrying 
on between lireat Britain and France ; and in his convci Nations, 
Jjt this place of general resort. Sir James delivered ficelv his 
sentiments, which weie often little in iavour of the French. 
'J'lic particulais which 1 illowed, our readers may take in the 
words of the writer of these anecdotes of his life: 

“The politeness with which he treated the French officers, who 
thought it hononralilfc to net as spies tor their court, did not prevent 
their representing Sir .lames as a dangerous person. A letter was 
intercepted from a person at lirest to Chevalier Steuart, at Aix-lu- 
Chapclle. Hi> goikIulI was now w.itchcil, even wdiile he was con- 
fined with the gout. At length, on the 'J/nli of August, his 

residence wa** suddenly surrounded by two hundred Ficuch soldiers ; 
his person was ai rested ; and he w^as carried, as a state prisoner, to 
the fortress of Chailcmoiit. Meantime, his house at Antwerp was 
broke open, by the permission of the Austrian government, when 
bis papers were transmitted to Paris. Ihis is one of those outrages 
which no argumepi can justify. Fie resided in a neutral country | 
he ow'ed no local allegiance to France ■, his person was amenable to 
no French tribunal. Happy was it for him, however, that ntilliing 
criminal was found among his papers, though the French ministers 
•aw enough to convince tliem, that he knew much of French affairs, 
which, during the war, it might be convenient to cona^al. Hit 
■ister accompanied him to prison. HiS wife, with .her usual activity, 
departed for England. • 

Of this outrage. Lady Frances complained to the British gpvcrn- 
m^ht with all the feeling of an injured wife, and all the earnestness 
of an insulted woman. The duke of Nivernois, who was then no*- 
gociatrng the peace at London, seemed to be ashamed of a transact 
tion whreb be could not justify. He promised good usage, hti 
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%ould not undertake for absolute freedom, while the war continued* 
The preliminanes of peace were conclude, at length, on the 3d of 
November, and Sir James was restored to liberty on the idth of 
l^cember, 17 & 2 . In the meantime, Mr. Blain, the intendant of 
the province, with that civility, which the French knov/ how to use 
when they have no purpose to oppress, returned to Sir James his 
papers) iosinuniing that the British government had done him 
wrong, in refusing so many applications for his restoration ) while 
the French government, sensible of his merits, wished to employ his 
uncommon talents, where they would be most efficacious. What I 
have suffered, said Sir Janies, from my nation, I had merited by my 
misconduct : What I have suffered from yours, at 1 had never de« 
served, ought not to have been inflicted: I would as soon renounce 
nty God, as 1 u|ould relinquish my country.’* 

xliis deed, our readers perceive, was committed by that mo- 
narchical government of France, of which so many Endeavours 
have lately been used to impress the people of this country with 
too favourable an idea, for the purpose ot heightening our indig- 
nation against the governments which have succeeded. But it is 
neither honourable to our judgments, nor favourable to our inte- 
rests, to have our eyes rendered painfully sensible to one species 
of enormities, while they are rendered blind to another. Wc ask 
what violation of neutral territory by any revolutionary govern- 
ment was ever more wanton, and indecent than this ? We asjfL 
what infringement of the sacred rights of humanity was ever 
more unprovoked and unjustifiable? Consider only the frivo- 
lous motive, the insignificant injury capable of being inflicted 
upon the government of France by Sir James Steuart, by which 
feeble motive that government was actuated to proceed against 
him to such a violation of all law, honour, and justice, and say, 
had he been an individual from whom the greatest injury was 
to be apprehended, by whose existence the being of the govern- 
ment was endangered, whether they would have greatly re- 
spected that existence, and whether the fate of the Dute of 
Jbnghein would not have had one more of the numerous antici- 
pations which the annals of governments unfortunately present. 
It will be the endeavour of every wise man, and of every wise 
people, not to have a lively sense of one class of crimes only, 
or of die crimes of one set only of individuals, whether public 
or private ; but to have a clear discernment of right and wrong 
in themselves; aiul to know exactly where and to what degree 
they arc found* This observation, the tendency of a great part 
of our literature for some time past, and on both sides of the 

f reat agitated pblitlcal questions, renders very pertinent, and 
lit Coo necessary. 

We have only to add with regard to this account of the life 
of Sir James Steuart tliat his memory is little indebted to the 
author for any thing, except, perhaps, good intention, accom- 
panied with very litiJe of that knowledge or capacity which is 

6 
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requisite for the undertaking ; which could qualify him to judg[^ 
of the character of a man like Sir James ; or to estimate bis 
writings. The concluding paragraph deserves, on several ac- 
counts, to be transcribed: 

^'By publishing this complete edition of his father’s works, his 
son has erected a more durable monument to his memory. While 
the English language endures, his writings will evince to posterity 
that the great author of the Political (Economy was an extraordinary 
man, while extraordinary men flourished, in his country. It is, in- 
deed, singular, that two such writers, as Sir James Steuart, and Dr. 
Adam Smith, should have arisen, in the same nation, during the 
same age, and written on the same subject, under different forma. 
They were both endowed with eminent qualities. *Sir Jam|^ Md 
from nature a finer person, and from travel more address than Dr. 
Smith, who never could free himself from some appearance of the 
academic habits, wherein he was bred. Sir James was far superior 
to Dr. Smith as a speaker, as, indeed, he was more eloquent than 
most men. In the amiable qualities of the heart, Dr. Smith did not 
yield to Sir James, who was, however, extremely benevolent, and 
remarkably steady in his attachments, and active in his friendships. 
Dr. Smith had, doubtless, more scholastic learning tlian Sir James, 
who knew most of the modern languages: speaking with ease 
German and Italian, and writing the French language with such 
purity as to please the French critics. Sir James was not deficient 
in science, though Dr. Smith must be allowed to have been, in this^ 
his superior. They were both great masters of the arduous subject 
of Poiitkal (Economy, having, with original powers of equal strength# 
drawn their knowledge from the same sources, the French Qi<co- 
nomists. The second edition of Sir James’s Political (Economy ap- 
peared, in six years before the publication of Dr. Smith’s 

IVealtk of Nations. They were both original thinkers: and Dr. 
Smith seems to have borrowed nothing from his predecessor, any 
more than Sir James had derived his notions from those, who had 
preceded him in a common tract of inquiry. Jiis path was new to 
him, he says, after all his reading. Yet, it may be allowed, that tliey 
both derived modes of thinking, and habits of speculation, from ori* 
ginals which were common to botii. The great object of Sir James 
was to form into a regular science, the complicated interests of 
domestic policy. To explain, wherein consists the revenue of the 
people; and secondly, the revenue of the state was the fundamental 
purpose of Dr. Smith. Sir James treats, in bis first hook, of popu- 
lation, and of agriculture, as they reciprocally depend upon each 
other. Dr. Smith writes, in his //j-.?/ book, of the causes of the im- 
provement in the productive powers of labour ; and, thus. Sir James 
in his plan, must be allowed to be more natural, and more pro- 
foimd, than that of his competitor ; as the people must be the fiht 
ol:ject in every inquiry. Sir James is regularly led on, from those 
two fundamental objects, to treat, in his second book, of trade, and 
of industry, which are as naturally connected, as population and 
agriculture. Dr. Smith, in his second book, trea'ls of the nature, 
accumulathm, and employment of stock, which he supposed to result 
from labour, the cause of wealth, and money the instrument of 
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lebonr, and a constilaetit of wealth. Jn his third book. Sir Jamei 
apeaks of Rioncy, and of coin r Dr. Smith treated of these interesting 
topics, in bis m'oud book; so that he is constantly a step or two, in 
his subject, before the march of his competitor, without gaining any 
advantage of his antagonist. In his /o///7// hank, Sir James writes of 
credit, and of debts; and, incidentally, of the inicrfst of money, and 
pf hanks. Of these important topics. Dr. Siuith treats chiefly in his 
second book. Sir James discusses, in his fifth book, the doctrine of 
taxes, and of the proper application of their amount. Dr. Smith 
also dedicates his fiftht and last book, to this momentous subject, 
under the head * Of the Hn eniie of the Cowwonxmtlih' From this 
comparative statement of the several plans, w'hich tho^i,e great states- 
adopted, jp their curious investigations, the palm of order, 
condbetien, and of grace, seems to belong to Sir James Steuart. In 
discussing those extremely important subjects. Dr. Smith appears to 
display most facility, and precision, while Sir James seems to exhibit 
more sagacity* and profoundness. Of the style and manner of both 
those writers. Dr. Smith has most familiarity and attractiveness, 
though his language is sometimes low, and often aukw'ard. The 
manner of Sir James is more dry and hard, while his style is less 
easy and pleasing. Their subjects, howexcr, did not admit of orna- 
ment; and Sir James acknowledges, that he sricr.liced elegance to 
accuracy, and his desire of pleasing to his ardour o^ instruction. 
By study, and by practice, afterwards Sir James acquired a style, 
easy and agreeable as Dr. Smith’s ; and by frequent revisals of the 
Political (Economy^ in regard to its tnamier, the judicious author has 
made bis important work much more intelligible, and attractive.” 

The reader, who understands the subject, will agree wnth us, 
that a richer piece of nonsense than this has seldom been pre- 
sented to his observation,, But as Political Economy, however 
many at present read and talk about it, is understood by too 
few, and as many persons, who ought to know better, have af- 
fected of late to find very admir^jhle doctrines in Sir Jdme.s 
Steuart, and have set him up as a sort of counter authority to 
Dr. Smith, we think it may be u'jrful if we endeavour m a few 
sentences, to convey, if u be p^'ssible in tliat compass, an idea 
of the respective merits of ca* li. 

Sir James’s woil; appealed several years before the Inquiry 
into the Nature and Caustj» ol the We.ilth of Nations, by 
Smith. It appeal that he was not satisfied with any of, the 
systems which lie found taught on tliis snbjt ct at the time when 
he began to write; ** 'Fhe path 1 have taken,’’ ;iays he, “ was 
new to me, after al! I had read on the subject.” There weie 
two systems which at this time divided politicians. The one 
was that ancient sy:trrn which Smith distinguishes by tijc udinc 
of the mercantile system, which makes nehes consist in an 
influx of the precious inefals ; and which endeavours to accom- 
plish this object by .such an application of piohibitions and 
bounties, as may secure what it calls the balance of trade. This 
yva^ the by which the dlircjcn;; governments of Europe 
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had been directed ; and which was very generally estab- 
lished in the minds of the people. Another system, however, 
had lately arisen, di^ctly opposed to this, and had made not a 
few illustrious converts; this was the system of the Economists 
in France, who represented riches as consisting entirely in the 
produce of the soil. With neither of these was Sir James 
intirely pleased. “ I could form no consistent plan,’* says he, 
“ from the various opinions I met with.*’ He, therefore, with 
the most laudable spirit applied his mind to the discovery of 
better opinions. But his success was not equal to the merit 
of his undertaking. 

Sir James Purveyed the current systems with an eye more 
than ordinarily enlightened. It perceived that* they wej^ ffbl 
suilicicnt^ But it did not enable him to sec through the sub- 
ject, and to find out what was wanting to the establishment of 
satisfactory doctrines. He rather aimed at improvements than 
made any. His mind was not of that first order which lays 
hold of general relations, and by happy classifications is enabled 
to disentangle confusion, and ascend to simple and comprehen- 
sive axioms. To Sir James’s eye the subject presented itself 
as a rude ckaos; and he found himself unable to reduce it to 
light and order. He laboured zealously, but his labours camn 
To nothing. He explained some old eirors, and established 
some new truths. But his opinions have no general bearing. 
The mind is bewildered in tollowing Sir James's speculations. 
'J'lie general principles of Political Economy seem to become 
moic obscure in his hands than they were before. Dr. Smith 
WMS accustomed to say that he understood Sir James Steuart’s* 
system better from his conversation than from his volumes; 
and at thif. we do not wonder. For, in truth, there is no cora- 
hiiiatioii of principles in his volumes which can be called a 
system at all. He adheres to the old commercial system; that 
is to say, the general strain of his reasonings and observations 
]s more in confornnty wdth this than with any other; yet he 
departs fiom it in many important doctiines, without perceiving 
w’ hither these departures lead. 

'Flic labours of Dr. Smith were of a difi'erent kind. He not 
only perceived that the preceding systems were deficient, but 
he perceived wliereiii they were deficient. He looked through 
the confusion of the subject; and after removing the unfounded 
theories of hirf predecessors, established with the evidence of 
demonstraticni a number of propositions, which truly deserve 
the name of principles. Sir James Steuart’s book' added \ery 
little to the knowledge of Political Economy. He liad a con- 
tused perception of the insufficiency of wJiat had been done 
before him; he discovered here and ihcre an error, and added 
here and there an ingenious thought of his own. But Dr. 
Smith reared the atudy to the dignhy of a, science. He ex- 

6 
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plained the real sources of wealth* which till his time had been 
60 grossly misunderstood ; and conferred as great a benefit upon 
Political Economy, as was conferred on Astronomy by those 
philosophers who first confuted the perplexed doctrine of the 
cycles and epicycles, and esublished the simple principles 
of the Copernican system. 

The manner in which Sir James Steuart informs us that' he 
studied the subject, is a complete proof that he had never taken 
that entire and comprehensive view of jt which was requisite 
to carry him to general principles. I have read many authors,’* 
Says he, “ on the subject of Political Economy; and 1 have en- 
deavoured to ^raw from them all the instruction I could. I 
have Vavelled, Tor many years, through different countries, and 
have examined them constantly with an eye to my ov/ii subject, 
I have attempted to draw information from every one with 
whom I have been acquainted. I cotsld form no consistent 
plan from the various opinions I met with. Hence I was en- 
gaged to compile the observations I had casually made iq the 
course of my travels, reading, and experience. From these I 
formed the following work after expunging the numberless 
inconsistencies and contradictions which I found had s risen from 
my separate inquiries into every particular branch*' — It appears, 
by this account, that the book is nothing but a piece of patch- 
work, of which it was even very difficult to make the pieces 
come together^ and join with any decent propriety. This can- 
dour is very laudable; but in truth, the work gives abundant 

? roof, without this confession, that such was in reality the case. 

'he author, accordingly, speaks oi it with the greatest modesty, 
and in strict conformity with his knowledge of this circum- 
Stance. 1 present,” says he, this Inquiry to the public as 
nothing more than an Essay, which may serve as a canvass for 
better hands than mine to work upon,” — It contains such 
observations only as the general view of the domestic policy of 
the countries 1 have seen has suggested."^'* It goes little farther 
than to collect and arrange some elements relating to the most 
interesting branches of modern policy, such as Population, 
Agriculture, Trade, Money, Coin, Interest, Circulation, Banks, 
Exchange, Public Credit, and Taxes.”— -But this studying of 
a subject by fragments can never lead to the general principles 
which run through and constitute the philosophy of trie whole. 

We may state one or two additional particulars to give a 
more distinct idea of the general strain of this work. He lays 
it down expressly in the aad ch. of his Second Book: **That 
whenever the foreign trade of a nation ceases, there is no farther 
hopes of making any new acquisition of wealth, or of replacing 
any portion of that which may be lost.” This is a doctrine 
whicti lays the foundation of by far the greatir part of his spe« 
eiilatioas. Yet be is not aware that it, is totally inconsisteiit 
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with several of his observations. It is obvious that the above 
doctrine is true only on the supposition that wealth con- 
sists entirely in gold and silver; tor if it consist at all in the 
produce of the land and labour of the country, there is nothing 
to hinder its being increased to any extent, were the country 
surrounded by PViar Bacon’s wall of brass, and excluded from 
communication with every other part of the earth. But Sir 
James frequently speaks and reasons on the supposition that 
gold and silver is not the only article of wealth. Thus is it 
seen how he improves upon the old commercial system. And 
from this an estimate may be formed how deeply they are ac- 

S ted with the subject who regard him as rival of 

The greater part of Sir James’s Inquiry is consumed in a 
very long and intricate discussion of the subject of money. 
We consider this as in several respects the most useful part of 
the book; tliough the author is often obscure; intolerably 
tedious; and many of his ideas are not just. Yet he has en- 
tered into this diihcult subject with no ordinary penetration, 
and has explained some points in such a manner as ought to 
have jircvcMted several of the late doctrines which have been 
offered to the British public, and which have met with too fa- 
vourable a reception. We refer more particularly to his exa- 
mination of that position which lays the foundation of Mr. 
Thornton’s late work on Paper Credit, “ That the prices of 
commodities are always proportioned to the plenty of money in 
the country; so that the augmentation even of paper money, 
affects the state of prices in proportion to its quantity.’' This 
doctrine Sir James Steuart exposes in the 28th chapter of his 
Second Book, and establishes such principles as entirely sub- 
vert the very erroneous speculations of Mr. Thornton, and the 
equally erroneous speculations of many others, who since the 
publication of his book have had so much to say upon that' 
subject. 

After the Inquiry into the Principles of Political GEconomy, 
the two tracts which are placed next in this publication are on 
the subject of Money ; and are merely the application of the 
author’s general principles to two particular cases. They re- 
quire, therefore, no further notice. The ** Observations on 
the New Bill for altering and amending the Laws which regu- 
late the Qualifications of Freeholders,’” published in 1775, is 
a very spirited pamphlet, which shews a profound and accu- 
rate acquaintance with the law of elections in this island. I'lie 
particular which chiefly deserves our attention at the present 
time is the proof he adduces, that it was not originally the 
intention of the legislature that all the people should be repre- 
sented. Those who were excluded from the right of voting 
wpre nof deemed worthy of being repmented is the great 
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council of the nation : and that virtual representation of which 
we now speak, is only an ideal refinement, by which we en- 
deavour forcibly to accommodate ancient institutions to modern 
notions of right and wrong. This is followed by “ Considera- 
tions on the Interest of the County of Lanerk, in Scotland;’* 
these too being chiefly an application of the author’s general 
principles require not any particular observations. But the 
tract which next follows, “ On the Policy of Grain,” though 
flowing very directly from his general principles, leads to re- 
sults so pernicious, and is so much in unison with tlie prin- 
ciples generally adopted on the subject, even at present, that 
wc shall endeajrour in a few w'ords to unfold its contents. 

According to Sir James’s system, by which nothing is to be 
left to itself, but every thing done by regulation,* the corn 
trade must be put under management. In good years when 
the country produces more corn than the inhabitants can use, 
prices would fall so low that the fanners would be ruined, un> 
less they could dispose of the surplus to other nations. But 
according to him it is not enough that they should be allowed 
to sell it wherever they can find a purchaser; they ought, 
moreover, to get a bounty for selling it to that puniliaser; and 
this bounty should operate till prices rise to a certain rate. This 
is one part of the plan. This saves the farmers, and always 
keeps prices at a certain height. But very plentiful years are 
not the only inconvenience in a nation ; there are also very 
scanty years ; and in those years, not the farmers but the people 
suffer. According to our present regulations as we save the 
farmer by a bounty on exportation, so we propose to save the 
people by a bounty on importation. But this last part of the 
plan Sir James Steuart docs not adopt. He wants to have gra- 
naries erected in every part of the country, which the govern- 
ment is to fill by purchase in cheap years, and to open for the 
supply of the market at the current prices in dear years. This 
subject is too much obscured by prejudice for us to undertake 
the exposure of these notions on the present occasion. Tlie 
autlior, it is evident, had never reflected with any accuracy up- 
on the operation of free trade, and therefore sees not the 
equalizing results which it is calculated to produce. He pro- 
poses, accordingly, to do that very imperfectly, hv a great num- 
ber of very troublesome regulations, which perfect freedom of 
trade would do completely of its own accord. 'Nothing more 
is wanting than to leave the fanner at perfect liberty to sell his 
corn wherever he can get the best price for it,, and the con- 
sumer to buy it wherever he can get it cheapest, without any 
restriction, without either burthen or encouragement. I'he 
necessary effects of this are to secure to the farmer and to the 
people at ill! times those exact prices wiiich arc best adapted to 
their inutual interests. To ^depart from this course is only t<f 
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disturb the laws of nature, to gratify the freaks or the interests 
of particular men. 

Sir James’s plan for an Uniformity of Weights and Mea- 
sures, has nothing in it which entitles it here to particular at«* 
tention. After this we come to his Metaphysical Discussions, 
Iti these too we see the effects of an ingenious and acute mind. 
But after all he is not a profound metaphysician. One thing, 
however, is pretty curious in regard to his remarks on Dr. 
Beattie's Essay on Truth. His objections coincide very ex^ 
actly with the most important of those which have been so 
Icudly urged against the philosophy of Reid, and his discmies, 
by Dr. Priestley, and the other followers of ^artlcy. They 
are almost all founded upon a misinterpretation of tbe^^ni 
“ Common Sense;" from their own acceptation of which, not 
from that in which it is used by Reid and his followers, they 
draw objections at will to the conclusions of the Scottish phu 
losophers; and reason very triumphantly against absurdities of 
their own creation. — His “ Critical Remarks and General Ob- 
servations" upon the atheistical doctrines of the System oj 
Nature^ by Mons. de Mirabaud, are in general pertinent and 
ingenious. 1 They shew», what it was not very difficult to do^ 
the futility of many ot that impudent author's remarks; but 
they are too desultory, and adhere too closely to the steps of 
Mirabaud to afford a very distinct view of the evidence for the 
existence ol a Deity. There follows a sliort and very sensible 
Dissertation, in which the author endeavours to prove that a 
sense of light and wrong, not a mere slavish principle of Obe- 
dience, is the proper motive to observe the laws of God. The 
Chronological Discussions which terminate the collection, 
even the author of the Anecdotes allows, are not w^orth much. 
Upon the w^hyle, this collection of the works of Sir James 
Stenart ought to receive the encouragement of the public; and 
the memory of the author ought to be respected by his country- 
men. That his opinions have been superseded by important 
discoveries made since his time, neither diminishes the value of 
his example, nor his personal merit in his indefatigable and in- 
genious labours. 

Ant. II. M'moirs of the hUrary and Philosophical Society of 

Manchester. Second Series. VoL L Bickerstaff, London. 

S. Russel, Manchester. 1805. 

IT is now upwards of twenty years since the publication of 
the first volume of the Society’s Memoirs, during which time 
five volumes have appeared previous to the present. But the 
Society has been induced, from various considerations, to 
make the present volume the first of a new series. It contains 
sixteen Essays, literary or philosophical, of each of which 
shall proceed to give a short account. 
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1. An Ess£^ Physiological and Experimental on the Effects of 
Opium on the Living System, By William Alexander, M.D. 

There bad long been a great diversity of opinion among 
medical men with regard to the effects of opium on the animal 
system. Some miintaincd that its effects were exerted upon 
ihc nerves, others upon the blood ; some, that it operated as a 
sedative, and others as a stimulant. From the Essay before 
us it appears that the controversy is not even now quite at 
rest ; and yet the decision of the question is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. For as long as contradictory opinions 
are entertained on the subject, contradictory practice will fol- 
io^; and of f.ontradictions one only can be right. But the 
cxpdlSments and reasoning of Dr. Alexander may be of con- 
siderable utility in determining the point at issue. * 

At the head of those who have contended for the direct ac- 
tion of opium upon the blood, to the exclusion of the 
agency of tlic nerves, Dr. Alexander seems willing to place the 
celebrated Italian philosopher, Fontana, of whose experiments 
on this subject he exhibits an abridged view, for the purpose of 
comparing them with his own experiments on the same subject. 
But although the Dr. admits the accuracy of many df Fontana's 
experiments, he does not admit the conclusions that are thought, 
lo be dedncible from them ; because it does not seem to have 
been considered that the divided extremity of a nerve must 
have lost a considerable portion of its sensibility by the very 
division of it ; because some of the experiments arc obviously 
inaccurate, and because it is taken for granted that the heart Is 
destitute of nerves; a position which ought to have been 
proved. From his own experiments on the same subject it is 
proved — 1st, That opium applied to the muscular fibrq, the 
heart, destroys the sensibility of that organ; 2dly, That the 
effect of opium is transmitted to distant parts of the animal 
body without the agency of the circulation of the blood; 
gdly, That either the blood is not immediately influenced by 
the action of opium, or is insufficient to transmit it to distant 
parts of tlie system; 4thly, That the effect of opium is directly 
exerted upon the nervous system. 

But the next question to be determined is~What is the 
nature of the operation of opium ? Is it sedative or stimulant ? 
To ascertain this point, Dr. Alexander instituted^ a set of expe- 
riments made upon the living and healthy animal, from which 
he considers himself as authorized to conclude, that the in- 
fluence of opium exerted upon the animal system is not sedative, 
as has been supposed by many, but stimulant. But that the 
reader may not be startled at the conclusion, it will be neces- 
sary to subjoin his definition of these terms. A stimulant is a 
power which increases the action of the heart and arteries, the 
energy of tlie brain, and diminishes or exhausts the cxcita- 
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bility of the system. — A sedative is a power which diminishes 
theUccion of the heart and arteries, the energy of the brain, 
and increases the excitability of the system. 

The effects of opium are proved to be precisely similar to 
that of aether, alcohol, and other ardent spirits, which are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be stimulants; and the most direct 
proof that has hitherto been advanced in support of the opinion 
that opium is a sedative, is shown to be altogether nugatory. 
It is that of Dr. Bard who subjected himself to the experiment, 
by taking at ten o’clock in the morning gr. of opium, 
his pulse beating 71. At eight his pulse beat 69, and conti- 
nued to decrease gradually, till at twelve it was down to 
But the error arose from the delay in counting^ihe pulsations, 
which would have been found to be much quicker in iWfin- 
ter\'al that was omitted. — Whatever may be the opinion of 
those who are best qualified to judge on this subject, or to un> 
derstand the author’s definitions, Dr. Alexander’s industry and 
accuracy of experiment will be acknowledged by all. 

2. On the Machinery of the Ancient Epic Poem, By the Rev* 
George Walker, F.R.S, Read Dec. 2, 1800. 

The object of this Essay is to expose the puerility and im- 
moral tendency of the machinery of the ancient Epic, and to 
•show that it is surpassed by the machinery of modern Epic 
poets, particularly by that of Milton. — Mr. Walker begins by 
an inquiry into the cause of that admiration which the world 
has so long continued to bestow upon the epic productions of 
Homer and of Virgil ; and he finds it to be owing partly to the 
state of subjugation under which the authority of Aristotle 
has held, and still holds, the poweis of poetic genius; and 
partly to the prejudice or partiality which we are apt to enter- 
tain in favour of the ancients, owing to the early period of life 
at which wc arc first introduced to their acquaintance, when 
the mind is equally susceptible and equally retentive ^f almost 
any impression. However, it is to be obseivcd, with regard to 
Homer at least, that his poem was admired before the rules of 
Aristotle were invented or heard of. The rules therefore are 
only deductions from the unrestrained operations of the natural 
energy of genius, and arc, according to the principles of nature, 
and the probability is that the admiration bestowed upon the 
poem would not have been continued through so many ages, 
if it had not some stronger claims to our approbation than that 
of the prejudice of early opinion. 

But as a further degradation of the ancient epic, Mr. Walker 
will not allow that Homer, and perhaps, not even Virgil, ever 
intended to inculcate any particular moral in their poems. Ir 
seems as if lie thought they had sat down to write a poem at 
random, and that afterwards the critics and commentators 
found (hat a moral might be deduced from it. Perhaps, com- 
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pientator* may not have hit upon* the moral which Homer in- 
tended to inculcate, but we do not see how it can be pH^ved 
that he had none at all. 

Mr. Walker has certainly succeeded in making the ma- 
chinery of the ancient epic appear very puerile, and very ridi- 
culous, and, perhaps, also immoral. But no man would pre- 
tend to justify such machinery in a modern poem, and the my- 
thology of the ancients will certainly not bear a comparison 
with the faith of the Christian. But the question is not whe- 
ther it will bear that comparison, but whether it was allowable 
at the time the poems were written, and we do not admire the 
poems oil account of their iiiachinciy, but even in spite of 
their machinery. 

^yOiservations on the Eff'ect of MnJder Root on the Bones of 
Ammals. By Mr. B. Gibson. Read April lo, 1801! 

It has long been known that Madder Root, wlu*n mixed with 
the food of animals, communicates to the hones a tinge of red. 
But the manner in which this effect is produced docs not seem 
to have been hitherto well understot'd. it v^as generally sup- 
posed that the colouring matter of the madder, having entcicd 
the blood, combined, by means of chemical affinity, with the 
phosphate of lime which is contained in the blooti/and which 
goes to supply the waste. This waste and repaii v;ere thought^ 
to be perpetual, upon the principle which suppt>scs the particles 
of which the body is composed to be in perpetual c lunge; and 
the opinion was countenanced by the fact ilui, wdien the food 
of the animal is no longer mixed with macldci, the bones cease 
to be coloured. But from the siuhicnncss of the cliange, 
the bones being thoroughly tinged in the couise of seven 
days, Mr. Gibson suspected the generally uccivfd opinion to 
be erroneous; and offers tlic following solution the diffi- 
culty: — The serum of blood has a strong affinity for the co- 
louring matter of mailder, with which it soon liecomes sur- 
charged, when the food of the animal is mixed with madder. 
But in this surcharged state the scium parts with a portion of 
the colouring matter to the bones, which have also an affinity 
for it, though weaker in degree, and when a snjiply is no longer 
communicated by die food, the scnim cigain abstracts it from 
the bones. This accounts for the whole of the phenomena, 
and is supported by such proofs as will leave but little doubt in 
ibe mind of the reader. 

4, On the Use and Abuse of Popular Sports and Exercises 
resembling those of the Greeks and Romans as a National Object, 
Sy Samuel Argent Bardsley, M.D. Read March 19, 1802. 

This is a most eloquent and masterly dissertation on the sub- 
ject, and a complete refutation of the arguments adduced in 
favour of the horrible practice of bull-baiting, and other savage 
exercises, which have of late been defended even by some of 
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the most eloquent of our senators. There is, however* a proper 
line of distinction drawn between such sports and amusements 
as tend to produce strength of body, and to inspire courage of 
mind, and such as tend but to debase and brutalize the human 
character. The former are recommended as an object of na- 
tional concern ; but the latter are reprobated as a disgrace to 
humanity. 

5. Reverie as connected with Literature, An Essay. By the 
Rev, Johnson Grant, A.B, oj St. John's College^ Oxon. Read 
June 25, 1802. 

Mr. Grant sets out by giving a definition of the term reverie 
by contrasting it with abstraction, of which he makes it directly 
the reverse. Abstraction is the act of attending closely to the 
object of study which is present to us. — Reverie is the sMC’Cfof 
being drawn away from an observance of that object by other 
reflections. Abstraction resists the impulses of external ob- 
jects — Reverie surrenders the mind to these impulses. Ab- 
straction is the habit of the diligent — Reverie the trifling ol 
the idle.” But on this subject Mr. Grant declines entering 
into the question how far volition is concerned in reverie, 
and whether the mind be active or passive in that state. Now, 
without an jnquirf of this kind, we aie of opinion that no 
investigation of the subject can be satisfactory; because, if 
the mind is really active in a state of reverie, and is at all un- 
der the controul of the will, and if the investigator should 
happen to proceed upon a contrary supposition, as is the case 
with M/. Grant, it is evident that all his conclusions must be 
founded in error. Mr. Grant seems to consider reverie as al- 
ways necessarily implying an interruption of study, and seems 
to confound it with that distraction of mind, w^hich proceeds 
from the want of habits of attention, and in which the mind is 
apt to be carried off fiom the object of its pursuit by every 
trifling incident. Bui why may not a state of reverie be in- 
diu'ed at a time in which a man is not engaged in study? and 
why may not that state be influenced by volition, and the re- 
verie be itself the study ? The person subject to it w’ill be un* 
conscious, for the time, of the existence of the objects imme- 
diately bchirc him; but still his train of thought may be in 
some measure directed by the influence of the will. Consi- 
dering reverie as a great evil, and as indicating a diseased state 
of the mind, Mr. Grant proceeds to point out a number of re- 
medies to coufiteract its operation, and to effect a cure. But 
these our limits do not permit us to particularize. 

>6. Experimental Inauiry into the Ptoportion of the several 
Gases or Elastic Fimas constituting the Atmosphere. By John 
Dalton. Read Nov, 12, 1802. 

If Mr. Dalton's hypothesis be true with regard to the man- 
ner in which the clastic fluids, constituting the atmosphere, 
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cxi^t together, then it becomes an« object of importance to 
termtne — ist« The weight of each simple fluid taken separately; 
»dlyf The relative weight of each in a given volume of atmo- 
spheric air; and gdly, The proportions of the different fluids at 
Afferent elevations. These arc the objects of the present 
essay, in which Mr. Dalton will be found to display his usual 
accuracy and acuteness of experiment, and of reasoning; but as 
its value depends upon the truth of his hypothesis of mixed 
gases, the reader must first be satisfied of the truth of the latter, 
before he can be convinced of the utility of the former. 

7. On the Tendency of Elastic Fluids to Diffusion through each 
Other. By John Dalton. Read Jan. 28, 1803. 

^rhis may bf considered as another prop brought to the sup- 
porPbf Mr. Dalton’s Theory of Mixed Gases, which certainly 
stands much in need of supiport, and must be wonderfully well 
supported indeed to be able to maintain its ground. 

8. Abso^iion oj Gases by Water and other Liquids. By John 
Dalton. Read Oct. 21, 1803. 

This paper contains further illustrations of Mr. Dalton’s favou- 
rite Theory. If it does not afford conviction to the reader, 
it affords at least a strong proof of the ingenuity of the writer. 

9. A Description of a Property of Caoutchouc^ or Indian 
Rubber^ mth some Reflections on the Cause of the Elasticity of this 
Substance. In a letter to Dr. Holme, Read Feb. 11, 1803. 

The object of the present letter is to demonstrate that the 
faculty of this body (caoutchouc) to absorb the calorific prin- 
ciple, may be lessened by forcibly diminishing the magnitudes 
of its pores; and this essential point is confirmed by experi- 
ment; for the specific gravity of a slip of caoutchouc is in- 
creased by keeping it extended while it is wciglicd in water. 

10. An Essay on the Theory of Mixed Gases, and the State of 
Water in the Atmosphere, By Mr. John Gough. Read 'Nov. 
4, 1803. 

In] this essay Mr. Gough combats, with much ability, the 
Theory of Mixed Gases, which has been lately advanced and 
supported with a great deal of acuteness by the ingenious Mr- 
Dalton. To this task Mr. Gough had been “ generously in- 
vited” by Mr. Dalton himself. Wc cannot enter into the 
detail of the argument in this place. We can only say that 
Mr. Gough undertakes to prove that Mr. Dalton’s hypoiliesis 
is repugnant both to the principles of mechanical philoso- 
pliy and to the evidence of direct experiment. But the reader 
who wishes to make himself acquaiirted witli Mr. Gough’s ar- 
guments must consult the essay itself. 

\t. On the Uses of the Sutures in the Skulls of Animals. By 
Mr. B. Gibson. Read Dec. 1, 1803. 

A variety of conjectures have at different times been formed 
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with regard to the singular junction of the bones of the skull, 
called iSu/tfre. Mr. Gibson suggests an idea which to him ap- 
peared to be new, but which he afterwards found to have been 
previously suggested by Professor Soemmerring in 1794, In his 
work, De corporis Uumani Fabrica. There is no reason, 
however, to look upon Mr. Gibson as a plagiarist. It has 
been proved that the body of a cylindrical bone is lengthened 
by additions to each end. Mr. Cibson extends the analogy to 
bones of other forms, and deduces the use of the suture of the 
bones of the rkull from their necessary mode of increase. 

12. On the Moral Influence of History^ By the Rev. G. 
Walker, F.RtS. Read Feb. 4, 1804. 

^r. Walker admits, in general, the propriety of thea^fTgh 
estimatior\ in which History has always been held; but insists 
that it is by no means on account of its moral influence. He 
ascribes the interest which men take in it, and the avidity with 
which they read it, solely to the principle of curiosity which 
impels us to the pursuit of knowledge without any regard to 
the useful or the moral ; and contends that it is calculated to 
promote vice rather than virtue, owing to the fascinating light 
in which it exhibits to our view the most abandoned, and profli- 
gate, and detestable of mankind. 

• 13. Rejl^.ctions on History and on Historians Ancient and 
Modern. By John Holland. Read Dec. 30, 1803. 

This may be called an historical view of history and histo- 
rians in which the writer seems to entertain a much more fa- 
vourable opirnon of the moral eflcct of history than the author 
of the prejcding paper, so that from the perusal of both the 
reader may, perhaps, be enabled to form a pretty accurate no- 
tion of the value of history. 

14. On Natural and Moral Philosophy^ and the Proper Means 
of Philosophising in both. By the Rev. G. Walker, F.R.^. 
Read March ,5, 1802. 

After a great deal of prelimlnarv discussion, which does not 
seem to be connected with the subject, tlie experimental mode 
of inquiry is at last recommended, as the only sure and effec- 
tual means of philosophizing with success either on the subject 
of matter or mind. I his is a position which will not be con- 
troverted. The baseless conjectures of the framers of theories 
may serve to amuse or to confound, but will be of very little 
avail in the discovery of truth. 

\^th and i 6 th . — The two remaining papers, the one by Mr. 
Gough, and the other by Mr. Dalton, relate to their Theories 
of mixed Gases. Each seems to have discovered new reasons 
for adhering more firmly to his former opinions, without being 
able to make the least impression upon his adversary, and the 
controversy docs not vet seem to be quite at an ^nd. 

VoL. 1. R 
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Art. III. The Elements of Land Surveying, designed principally 
for the Use of Schools andStudents. By A. Crocker, i2mo. 

27^ pp. 7s. 1806. Phillips. 

ALTHOUGH many Treatises on Land Surveying have 
been published in this country during the last twenty years, 
yet we do not recollect one of them that is deserving of a warm 
commendation: nor is it difficult to assign a reason for this 
circumstance. Those gentlemen who, by their habits and oc- 
cupations, arc most likely to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory of this art, have seldom had opportunities of gaining 
much experience in the practice : and those who have most 
celebrity as practical surveyors have not often sufficient leisure 
to^^vote to ^he composition of a book ; or if they could find 
lei^e, it is much to be apprehended, tliat but few of them 

I )ossess sufficient knowledge of mathematics to cnaMc them to 
ay before the public a correct and useful treatise, both in 
theory and practice. The author of the work now before us, 
belongs, wc believe, to the latter class: for, while his book ap- 
pears the result of considerable practice in his profession, it 
exhibiis many indications of an imperfect acquaintance with 
those branches of mathematics which are essentially connected 
witli land surveying. < 

A brief cxtiact from Mr. Crocker’s preface, will give the 
reader a tolerable idea of what may be expected from a perusal 
of his performance: 

** This work comprizes Geometry, Trigonometry, Distances, 
Areas, Reducing and equalizing Figures, Land>measuring, and di- 
viding of Land. 

Algebraic Notation, and Logarithmic Aritkme^c, are comprized 
in an introductory chapter. 

Practical Geomctry is employed on the mathematical 
principles of Lines, Angles, Triangles, Parallelograms, Polygons, the 
Circle, the Ellipse, and on inscribing and circumscribing Figures. 

'‘Trigonometry is herein exemplified, in all the cases which 
relate to Land-measuring; and is also applied to a variety of cases of 
inaccessible Distances. 

“Then follows the Area, or superficial content of Plane Fir 
gures ; comprizing that of the square, of the parallelogram, rhom- 
bus, rhomboid, triangle, trapezium, trapezoid, polygon, circle, with 
its sector and segment, ellipse, and circular rings. 

“ The reducing and equalizing of Figures comprehends that of 
the parallelogram to a square of equal area, the rhombus and ihom- 
boid to a square, the trapezium to a triangle and to a square, and a 
heptagon to a triangle. 

“ The dtrisinti of land is not confined to the quantitif which each 
claimant may be entitled to : but regard is also had to the quality 
thereof. 

“ From the foregoing is deducedthe whole art of I.iand- measuring, 
to far as can be taught or practised in schools, compriiing single 
$elds of all the geometrical forms before spoken of^ both simple and 
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compounded ; two or more fields connected, forming an estate ; 
and several estates united, forming a Manor or Lordship ; the whole 
illustrated by suitable diagrams, figures, and plans j with a variety 
of examples in each part, wrought out; and others unwrought, for 
the exercise of the pupil's abilities. 

“ Of the necessary instruments for Land measuring, little more is 
laid down in this Work than a brief description of each, as it occurs; 
their practical uses being best learnt from a professional man in the 
field j and that more satisfactorily, and in infinitely less time, than can 
be obtained fronn the study of many volumes written professedly oil 
the subject. 

An Appendix is subjoined, containing brief, distinct tables of 
Logarithmic nbmbers, of Sines, Tangents, and Natural Sines, &c. 
under a new arrangement; sufficiently extensive for all purpoei€S of 
Land-surveying.” 

Strictly speaking, these Elements are neither theoretical, nor 
practical : for, as on the one hand, the geometrical problems, as 
well as the rules in trigonometry and mensuration, are gene- 
rally, if not always, left undemonstrated, so on the other, those 
directions which would be principally useful to an inexpe- 
rienced surveyor, in the field, are omitted altogether. With 
respect to dhe practical geometry indeed, the author has ne- 
glected to point out which of his constructions arc theoretically 
Accurate, and which are mere approximations. Thus, at pa. ^6. 
he has given the general method of inscribing any regular po- 
lygon in a circle, as laid down by Ward and Malton, and has 
exhibited two particular instances, viz. for the pentagon and 
octagon, in both which the rule fails: in fact the rule, so far 
from being general, is only accurate in the case of the trigon 
and the hexagon. In another solution of the same problem the 
author gives directions for the inscription of an equilateral 
nonagon, in which it is required to trisect art arcs liad Mr. 
Crocker read the works of the geometer to which he refers in 
p. 30, under the name of Pappius^'* he would have known 
that the exact tiiseciionof such an arc as he proposes, by a geo- 
metrical method, is an impossible thing, and of couise ought 
not to be recommended to the practice of the student. 

Among this author’s rules for finding the area of a right 
angled triangle, he lays down one which is very concise and 
very simple, viz. \ ad sc area, where a denotes the perpendi- 
cular, and the diameter ot the inscilbcd circle. And again 
he says p. 94, If the tiiangle be right angled, the perpendi- 
cular may be thus found; i-: where a stands for the perpen- 
dicular, c for the base, and b for the hypothenuse.’* Notwdth- 
standing the brevity of these iheoreins, however, we must pre- 
sume to complain of them; for the first is quite false, and tlie 
second completely inexplicable. The rule laid down by Mr. 
Crocker, in note p. 113, for finding half the length of a circular 

li 2 
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arc (why not omit the denominator 2, and find the whole arc?) 
is nearly true; not for the reason he assigns, — “ the decimal 
•0174524 being the nat, sineoi 1°/’ but because that decimal is 
nearly equal to the arc of one degree when the radius of the 
circle is unity. 

It would be very tiresome to most of our readers were we to 
notice all this author’s blunders in point of theory; we must, 
therefore, satisfy ourselves with the citation of a very curious 
passage : 

'' The ellipse is equal to a circle, whose diameter is a mean pro- 
portional between the two axes. And, consequently, its area is a 
mean proportional between the areas of two circles dt;scribcd on the 
twe^xes of the ellipse ; that is, between the areas of the inscribed 
and circumscribing circles. This, for practical parjKisqs, may be 
near enough to the truth ; but, for extreme accuracy, the reader is 
referred to Dr. Hutton's Translation of Montucla's edition of Oza- 
nam’s Mathematical Recreations, vol. i." 

Here the young surveyor is first presented witli an easy and 
completely accurate rule tor finding the ai^a of an ellipse, and 
is then told that for practical purposes it may be near enough the 
truths but for extreme accuracy he is referred to Jpr. Hutton’s 
IVanslation of Montucla’s Recreations, vol. 1. in p. 404 of 
which he will find an approximating rule for the elliptic area; 
and if he should suspect this is not the rule to which Mr. 
Crocker alludes, he may turn to pages where he will 

meet with some curious rules for ascertaining elliptic periphe- 
ries, — a totally distinct problem. This is one of the happy 
consequences of the modern practice In book-making^ of re- 
ferring to **Pappius'' and other rioted writers, whose works the 
author has either not seen, or lead very carelessly. 

We turned witli some soliciiudc to the latter part of this vo- 
lume, in which we hoped to have found a copious and explicit 
account of the New Method of Surveying, now adopted by all 
skilful surveyors w'ho have much practice: here, however, 
we saw nothing that would be understood by one who was 
previously a stranger to the method. There are, it is true, 
specimens of field-books and plans of estates agreeably to this 
method ; but as these are not accompanied by any letter-press 
expiaiiations, the uninitiated can only gaze at them as a kind of 
hieroglyphics. Here our author’s faculty of referring^ if ex- 
erted, would have been of some utility: he might have referred 
to the article Surveying in Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, 
where the new method is explained by two practical surveyors, 
one of whom is Mr. Crocker himself. Or, if he felt any 
scruples in referring to so voluminous a performance, though 
'imore easily obtainable than ** Pappius's Mathematical Collec- 
tions,” or ‘‘ the Baron Maseres’s bcriptorcs Logarithmici,” he 
might liave pointed out Hutton’s Compendious Measurer, or 
DIx's Surveying. 
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We have now devoted full as much time to this performancr 
as it is entitled to: the preceding remarks will leave none to 
guess at our opinion. It is really to be regretted that a person 
who has obtained celebrity as a Land Surveyor, should have 
suffered such a work as this to issue from the press without 
having previously subjected it to the rcvisal of some scientific 
friend: had this been done in the present instance, we should 
probably not have been justified in asserting, as we now do 
without hesitation, that a Treatise on Surveying, properly com- 
bining theory and practice, and comprising the latest improve- 
ments in field oneratiems, is still a desideratum, 
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Akt. IV. Fergu.sons Lectures on Select Subjects in MecHtanics^ 
Hydi 09 tntiCS^ 6?c. A New Edition^ corrected and enlarged. 
With Notes, and an Appendix, adapted to the Present State of 
the Alts and Scieiices. By David Brewster, AM. Hvo. 
Q vols. 83b With a Quaito Volume of Plates. \L \s. 
180,5. Edinburgh, Bell 8 c Bradfute. London, OstelK 
THE author of the Lectures, of which a corrected and en- 
larged edition is now offered to the public, has obtained a de- 
served reputation for composing familiar treatises on philoso- 
jihical and mechanical topics, with much perspicuity, in a 
manly, though artless style; generally displaying a correct and 
clear judgment, and avoiding those vague and unsatisfactory 
statements and illustrations which the writers of popular books 
on scientific subjects are commonly too ready to adopt. This 
improved edition of one of his most esteemed performances is 
undertaken by a gentleman who, to Ferguson's talent for 
plain, distinct description, has added such a competent share of 
mathematical acquirements as is likely to keep him from erro- 
neous principles or inaccurate results. He has prefixed to the 
Lectures, we think, judiciously, Ferguson's own interesting 
memoirs of his life, and has'added a few supplementary parti- 
culars to render it complete, together with a favourable, and it 
may be added, character of this worthy as well as iiuly in- 
genious man. But we fancy Mr. Brewster is mistaking when 
he remarks that the admission of Ferguson into the Royal 
Society without paying the usual fees, was “ an honour never 
before conferred on a British philosopher.*’ Another self- 
taught British philosopher, of profound mathematical know- 
ledge, and a genius of the highest order, Thomas Simpson, had 
the like indulgence, and we believe at an earlier period. From 
the memoirs of Simpson’s life and writings prefixed to his 
Select Exercises, we learn that he was admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 174,5* and That the president and council, 
in consideration of his very moderate circumstances, were 
pleased to excuse his admission fees, and likewise his giving 
bond for the settled future payments/’ Indeed, it would seem 
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that this learned body has always been ready to modify its ex<* 
pectations respecting the stated payments, when suitable occa-' 
sions presented themselves i for we recollect reading in Birch's 
History of the Royal Society, that on account of the narrow- 
ness of Mr. [Sir Isaac] Newton’s circumstances, he should be 
• excused his weekly payments,” 

Leaving these particulars, however, we must direct our at- 
tention to the improvements in the volumes now on our table. 
These consist in part of illustrative or historical notes placed at 
the bottoms of the pages in different parts of the oiiginal lec- 
tures, and in part of an Appendix, occupying nearly three hun- 
drQjJ^ and ftityi pages, containing much useful iiifoimation on 
the several subjects before treated by Ferguson. 

As to the notes dispersed through these volumes, they are in 
general judicious; but a few instances occur in which they 
should either have been lengthened to give the subject a corn- 
plete discussion, or have been entirely omitted. Wlien treating 
of water-mills, Mr. Ferguson explains the reason why the 
motion of the wheel soon becomes equable notwithstanding the 
constant action of the fluid upon it, in a way which is in the 
main correct, though not expressed in very precise terms. 
This gives the Editor occasion to say in a note. “ Our author's 
explanation of this remarkable fact, viz. that tire best con- 
structed machines acquire in a shoit time an unilonn niotion, 
is far from being satisfactory. The question, indeed, is ex- 
tremdy difficult; and from our imperfect knowledge of the na- 
ture of friction, it does not admit ot a scientific explanation.** 
This is strange reasoning, especially when followed imme- 
diately by a short citation from Dr. Robison, in which the 
true cause is suggested. A scientific explanation of the fact 
here adverted to docs not require an intimate knowledge of the 
nature of friction, any more than a scientific cxplanaiion ol the 
motions of the earth requires an acquaintance with ilu: essential 
nature of universal attraction; we leain from expenence how 
each operates, and that is sufficient, not only for tlie purpose of 
explanation, but for the establishment of doctrines. If persons 

{ possessing Mr. Brewster’s general acquirements have not 
ormed correct notions of the occasion of this uniformity, we 
shall the more readily be excused for presenting an explana- 
tion in this place. Now, the agents which give motion to 
machines, generally exceed in energy, at the 'outset, the re- 
sisting forces, such as fiiction, &c, wlience ar.ses a small nio^ 
tion wiiu ii gradually accelerates : but it is a necessary conse,. 
qiience of this acceleialion, cither that the soliciting force di- 
jninishes, or that the resistance augments, or, finally, that some 
variations in the direction of the forces take place; thus it 
happens almost always that the ratio of the urging and retard<^ 
jilg fureps approaches more and more to that in virtue of which 
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the condition of mutual equilibrium obtains ; then it is that these 
contrary forces destroy each other’s action, and the machine 
only moves in consequence of the motion acquired, which* 
because of the inertia of matter, will remain uniform, unless 
some new cause of variation arises. 

That it may be still better comprehended how this happens, 
let us apply the reasoning to an example or two. Thus let us 
attend to the motion of a ship when driven by the wind in its 
stern : this is a species of machine subjected to the operation of 
contrary forces, which are, the impulsion of the wind, and the 
resistance of the fluid in which it is partly immersed ; if the 
first of these two forces, which we regard as the soliciting force, 
be the greatest, the motion of the ship will be accelerated^ yet 
this acceheration is necessarily limited, on two accounts ; tor, 
the more the motion of the ship is accelerated, 1st, the more it 
will diminish the impulsive force of the wind, which depends 
on the relative velocity of the wind and the vessel; adly, the 
more, on the contrary, the resistance of the water is increased: 
of consequence these two forces tend to an equality : when 
this actually takes place the contrary forces destroy each other’s 
effects, and* then the ship will move as a free body; that is, 
with a constant velocity. If the wind slacken, the resistance 
of the water will surpass the soliciting force, and the velocity 
of the ship will slacken also; but, by a necessary consequence 
of this diminution the wind will act more efficaciously on tlie 
sails, at the same time that the resistance of the water will be 
diminished; these two forces tend, therefore, again to equality, 
and the ship obtains in like manner a uniformity of motion. 
The same reasoning, mutatis mutandis^ is manilcsily applicable 
to the motion of water-wheels. 

If the moving force is the muscular energy of men, animals, 
and other agents of that nature, the same thing still happens; in 
the first instance the moving force rather exceeds the re- 
sistance, whence arises a small motion which is acceleiatcd 
more and more by the continued operations of the moving 
force; but the agent itself is obliged to take an acceleratcil mo- 
tion, that it may remain contiguous to the body upon which it 
has impressed the motion. This acceleration which it must 
give to itself absorbs in part its proper effort ; so that it acts 
less efficaciously upon the machi-^.e, whence its motion is acce- 
lerated less anti less, and it soon becomes uniform. A man, 
for example, who can make a certain effort when he staiiils in 
one place, will make one much less when the body on which 
he acts recedes, and he is obliged to follow it to continue ins 
action upon u: it is not that the aI)soluic labour of the man is 
less, blit that his effi)ris are now divided into two, of winch one 
is employed in communicating motion to the man’s own mass, 
while die other transmits motion to the machine. It is only ui 
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this latter that the effect manifests itself in the case we have 
been examining; so that here also the speedy arrival of unifor- 
mity in the motion is sufficiently obvious. 

We may now proceed to Mr. Brewster's Appendix, which 
contains much useful information under the different heads of 
Mechanics, Hydraulics, Optics, Dialling, and Astronomy. 
Nearly an hundred pages are devoted to the subject of Water- 
mills, and Wind-mills; in which many of Mr. Brewster’s rules 
and obseivations cannot fail to be beneficial to the mill-wright. 
In one respect, however, his labours appear to have been very 
uselessly airected, we mean in “ computing a mill-wright’s 
table, on new principles.” Ferguson’s original fable does not 
fail in its accuracy merely on account of his having assumed a 
wrong ratio between the velocity of the impulsive stream and that 
of the water-wheel, when the macliine produces a maximum of 
effect, but in having likewise concluded that the velocity of the 
falling water is exactly equal to that of a body falling in a va- 
cuum, which is far from being the case: the present editor, 
while he corrects the first of these mistakes, has overlooked the 
last, and of course the time employed in computing a new table, 
still only in part on correct principles, was spent im vain. But 
this is amply compensated by the editor, in his able discussions 
relative to the formation of the teeth of wlu els, the construc-*^ 
tion of wheel-carriages, and the nature of friction, with the best 
means of diminishing its effects in machinery. We know not 
how to make a quotation which will at tlie same time exhibit 
the care and judgment of the Editor, ar.d he useful to the ge. 
ncral reader, better than by presenting Lib summary of the re- 
sults of Coulomb respecting friction : 

** The friction of homogeneous bodies^ or bodies of the snme kind, 
moving upon one another is generally sap^x)sed to be greater than 
that of heterogeneous bodies^ but Coulomb has shewn that there 
are exceptions to this rule. He found for example, that the fric- 
tion of oak upon oak was equal to of the force of pression ; 

the friction of pine against pine and of oak against 

pine The friction of oak against copper was , and that of 
oak against iron nearly the same. 

^ 2 , It was generally supposed, that in the case of wood, the 
friction is greaiest when the bodies are dragged contrary to ibe 
course of their fibres j but Coulomb has shewn that the friction is in 
this case sometimes the smallest. When the bodies moved in the 
direction of their fibres the friction was 7— of the fibres with which 
they were pressed together j but when the motion was contrary to 
the courtc of the fibres, the friction was only 

•• 3. The longer the rubbing surfaces remain in contact, the 
greater is their friction. — When wood was moved upon wood, ac- 
cording to the direction of the fibres, the friction was increased by 
keeping the surfaces in contact for a few seconds; and when the tiuie 
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was prolonged to a minute, the friction ceeined to have reached iti 
farthest limit. But when the motion was performed contrary to tlw 
course of the hbres, a greater time was necessary before the friction 
arrived at its maximum. When wood was moved upon metal, the 
friction did not attain its maximum till the surfaces continued in 
contact for o or 6 days : and it is very remarkable, that when wooden 
surfaces were anointed with tallow, the lime requisite for producing 
the greatest quantity of friction is increased. The increase of fric- 
tion which is generated by prolonging the time of contact is so greats 
that a body weighing l6.>0 pounds was moved with a force of ti-t* 
pounds when first laid upon its corresponding surface. After having 
remained in contact for the space of 3 seconds, it rei^uired lOd 
pouiid.^ to put it in motion, and when the time wa^ prolonged to (> 
days, it could scarcely be moved with a force of 6'‘2i2 pounds. VUien 
the surfaces of metallic bodies were moved upon one another, the 
time of producing a maximum of friction was not changed by the 
interposition of olive oil; it was increased, however, by employing 
swine's grease as an unguent, and was prolonged to 3 or b* days bjr 
besmearing the surfaces with tallow. 

** 4. Friction is in general proportional to the force with which the 
rnbhing surfaces are pressed together} and is, for the most part, 
equal lo between ^ and ^ of that force.— In order to prove the first 
part of this |jrop:jsiiion. Coulomb employed a large piece of wood, 
whose surface contained three square feet, and loaded it successively 
with 74 pounds, 8/4 pounds, and ‘21-74 pounds. In these cases the 
friction was successively -*^9 “» -—9 of the force of pression} and 
when a less surface and other weights were used, the friction was 
T^» rrr* Similar results were obtained in all Coulomb’s ex- 

peiiments, even when metallic surfaces were employed. The se- 
cond part of the propiosition has also been established by Coulomb. 
He touncl that the greatest friction is engendered when oak moves 
upon pine, and that it amounts to of the force of pression} on 
the contrary, wlien iron moves upon brass, the least friction is pro- 
duced, and it amounts to ^ of the force of pression. 

Friction is in general not increased by augmenting the rub- 
bing surfaces. When a superficies of 3 feet square was employed, 
the friction, with difleieiit weights, was at a medium} but w'hen 
a smaller surface was used the friction instead of being greater, as 
might have been expecteil, was only 
. “ Friction for the most part is not augmented by an increase of 
velocity. In soma cases, however, it is diminished by an augmen- 
tation of celerity. — M. Coulomb found, that when wood moved 
upon wood in tlie direction of the fibres, the friction was a constant 
quantity, however much the velocity was varied; but that when the 
surfaces were very^ small in respect to the force with wdiich they 
were pressed, f/te fricfitm wan diminished hy augmenting the rapidity : 
the frictioa, on the contrary, was increased when the surfaces were 
very large wlien compared with the force of pression. When the 
wood was moved conirary lo the direction of its fibres, the friction in 
every r:i-;c remained the same. If wood is moved upon metals, the 
friction is greatly increased by an increase of velocity; and when 
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metals move upon wood besmeared with tallow^ the friction is still 
augmented by. adding to the velocity. When metals move upon 
metals, the friction is always a constant quantity ) but when hetero- 
geneous substances are employed, which are not bedaubed with tal- 
low, the friction is so increased with the velocity, as to form an 
arithmetical progression when the velocities form a geometrical one. 

** 7 . The friction of loaded cylinders, rolling upon an horizontal 
plane, is in the direct ratio of their weights, and the inverse ratio of 
their diameters. In Coulomb's ezperimeuts, the friction of cylin- 
ders of guaiacum wood, which were two inches in diameter, and 
were loaded with 1000 pounds, was 18 pounds or ^ of the force of 
pressioo. In cylinders of elm, the friction was greater by and 
was scarcely diminished by the interposition of tallow. 

^^rom a variety of experiments on the friction of the axis of pullies, 
Coulomb obtained the following results. — When an iron axle moved 
in a brass bush or bed, the friction was \ of the pression ; but when 
the bush was besmeared with very clean tallow, the friction was 
only when swines grease was interposed, the friction amounted to 

and when olive oil was employed as an unguent, the friction 
was never less than or •^. When the axis was of green oaK, and 
the bush of guaiacum wood, the friction was A when tallow was 
interposed j but when th^ tallow was removed so that 9 small quan- 
tity of grease only covered the surface, the friction was increased to 
When the bush was made of elm, the friction was in similar 
circumstances and which is the least of all. If the axis be 
made of box, and the bush of guaiacum wood, the friction was 
and circumstances being the same as before. If the axle be of 
boxwood, and the bush of elm, the friction will be -^and and 
if the axle be of iron and the bush of elm, the friction will be ^ of 
the force of pression,*' 

The Editor then introduces some speculations on llie nature 
of friction by Iiis friend, Mr. John Leslie, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the university of Edinburgh,” taken from “ his 
ingenious and profound work on the Nature and Propagation 
of Heat,” which, in our opinion, arc much more calculated to 
exhibit the glaring alTectation of his style, and his “ incessant, 
yet unavailing efforts to ascend” to fine writing than to display 
his philosophical knowledge. Take the following for a spe- 
cimen: 

^ Friction consists in the force expended to raise continually the 
surface of pressure by an oblique action. The upper surface travels 
over a perpetual system of inclined planes ^ but ih^t system is ever 
changing, with alternate inversion. In this act, the incumbent 
weight makes incessant, ijet unavailing efforts to ascend : for the 
moment ii has gained the summits of the superficial prominences, 
these sink down beneath it, and the adjoining cavities start up into 
elevations, presenting a new series of obstacles which are again to 
be surmounted ; and thos the labours ofiyisiphus art realized in the 
jthemmaiu of f nctlon . 

' The degree of friction must evidently depend on the angles of 
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ibe natural protuberances^ and which are determined by the element 
tary structure or the mutual relation of the two approximate substancesm 
The effect of polishing is only to abridge those asperities and in- 
crease their number, without altering in any respect their curvature 
or inflexions. The constant or successive acclivity produced by thu 
ever varying adaptation of the contiguous suif aces, remains^ therefore, 
the same, and consequently the expense of force will still amount to 
the same proportion of the pressure. The intervention of a coat of 
oil, soap, or tallow, by readily accommodating itself to the variations 
of contact, must tend to equalize it, and therefore must lessen the 
angles, or stfUn the contour, of the successively emerging prominences, 
and thus diminish likewise the friction which thence results/ " 

Surely this can never pass for either elegan^ language, or 
perspicuous philosophical explication. Much of this florid 
verbiage ^ould answer nearly as well for any other purpose, 
as for an illustration of the nature of friction. Suppose, for 
instance, we wish to explain the mechanical operation of 
writing, we proceed thus: “If the conterminous surfaces, (that 
is, the nib of the pen, and the paper) were to remain absolutely 
passive, no” writing “ could ever arise. Its existence demon- 
strates an unceasing mutual change of figure, the opposite 
planes (vidtlizet, the pen-nib and the 'surface of the paper, as 
pefotc) “during the passage, continually seeking to accommo- 
date themselves to all the minute and accidental varieties of 
contact. The one surface, being pressed against the other, 
becomes, as it were, compactly maented, by protruding some points 
and retracing others, "i’his adaptation is not accomplished in- 
stantaneously.” For the ink “ sinking down beneath” the pen, 
vanishes; the instrument then “starting up into elevations” 
plunges •* nnavailingly into an “ adjoining cavity,” where the 
particles of the daik fluid intended to “soften the contour of 
the successively emerging prominences” are at length nearly 
exhausted, and “ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto," thus 
present “a new scins ot obstailes which aie again to be sur- 
Tnountccl ; and tlins the labours oj Sisiphus, (or the feats of Her- 
cules, or the travels of Ulysses) are realized” as much in the 
(jperation of writing as ** in the phenomena of friction.” A 
studied attempt to compose a full sized octavo volume, on a phi- 
losophical topic, in the fustian woven language adopted by the 
writers of minor novels, may, if is barely possible, have charms 
tor some few readers of a namby-pamby constitution; but 

. — Nobis non licet esse tarn dlsertis 
Uui Musas coliuius severiores. Maut. 

In truth, Mr. Brewster seems very solicitous to advertise his 
friend Leslie, and his new appointment; scarcely ever men- 
tioning his name but with a proper explanatory appendage. 
Thus we find a paper on the Construction and Effect of Ma- 
chines, “ By Mr. John Leslie, Professor of Mathematics in 
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the University of Edinburgh,” for the insertion of which we 
are at a loss to guess any reason, unless it be to furnish the 
Editor with a fresh opportunity of appriscing the world of Mr* 
.Leslie’s newly acquired honours. We will not severely criti. 
cise “ this excellent paper, which Professor Leslie was so kind 
as to communicate to the editor” because it was written at 
London so early as February 1790.” But were it not that 
the connexion which subsists betwTcn cause and effect is not 
necessary and absolute” we should be apt to enquire what was 
the cause which induced Mr. Leslie, “ a philosopher of distin- 
guished eminence, to whose discoveries science is deeply in- 
debted,” to publish an imperfect, though afleciediy abstruse 
analytical paper, said to be written fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
in a work professedly popular throughout; especially when 
he intends at some future period to resume the investigation 
of the subject.” H Mr. Leslie’s paper were such as he wishes 
it to be, why docs he propose resuming the investigation at a 
future period? And if it is not as he wishes it to be, why is it 
foisted into a publication in which there arc no analogous divS. 
cussions, and its errors skreened from censure by a saving 
clause relative to future enquiries? « 

There are three articles in this Appendix which it would be 
unjust not to mention with commendation : they treat of, tlie 
Steam Engine, the method of grinding and polishing Lenses, 
and the method of casting, grinding, and polishing the Mirrors 
of Reflecting Telescopes. The description of Watts’s steam 
engine, though concise, is very perspicuous, and is tolerably 
free from the elaborate panegyrics upon that ingenious engineer 
which are inserted in the Encyclopcedia Britannlca: the en- 
graved representation of this steam engine with the latest im- 
provements, will be found highly useful, and conveys a better 
idea of the engine as a whole, than any thing we have yet met 
with. 

Altogether, this work may be safely recommended as pre- 
senting many judicious and useful additions to a book of estab- 
lished reputation. Mr. Brewster’s style is suited to his pur- 
pose, though it is by no means free from Scotticisms, particu- 
larly in the use of will instead of shall^ wlicn relating, in the 
first person plural, a future circumstance independent of voli- 
tion; e. g. “ then we zw// have, a : ^ = Ji: : y.” Su<~h trifles as 
these, however, are inflnitely more excusable \han “ the most 
elaborate polish which can operate no other change than to di- 
minish the size of the natural asperities,” &c. &c. in Prolessor 
Leslie’s style, and will subtract scarcely any thing from the 
valuable improvements in Mr, Brewster’s edition of Ferguson’; 
Lectures. 
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Art. V. Christian Politics. Tn Four Parts. ByEviBATEOtEsf. 
pp. 445* 9^. 1806. Longman & Co. 

Mr. BATES is already known to the public as the author of 
Rural Philosophy t a work which has been very favourably re« 
ceived, and which displays a very excellent heart united with a 
considerable degree of observation. The subjects treated of 
by Mr. Bates in his Rural Philosophy are those of which his 
pursuits in life have enabled him to acquire a competent know- 
ledge ; and it is consequently such a work as we might expect 
from a well meaning man considerably well informed. We 
are sorry that Mr. Bates should have been tempted by his first 
success to venture on themes of a very different nature; and 
rashly to usher into the world a mass of crude reflections, often 
very common place, and often very erroneous, under the ap- 
pellation of Christian Politics. We sincerely believe the au- 
thor to be actuated by the very best intentions; but we must 
lament that his knowledge does not equal his intentions. Men 
of good intentions have often, by their w'ant of due informa- 
tion, produced greater evils to the cause they meant to espouse, 
than its most determined enemies. We conceive that the im- 
prudence of its ignorant defenders, in blending Christianity 
with foolisif disquisitions to which it has no relation, has served 
So bring it into disrepute, more than all the efforts of its adver« 
saries. If the volume before us should happen to fall into 
the hands of any one well acquainted with politics, Who 
should be willing to take it upon Mr. Bates’s word that the 
contents of tlie book really corresponded with its title; with 
wiiat contempt must he be led to look upon Christian Pohtics^ 
and upon a religion wliicli countenances such absurdities! 

After having given tliis general opinion of the book, it is 
necessary tliat we should lay before our readers the grounds on 
which it is founded : a task which we perform with much re- 
luctance. When an autlior is not only a man of good inten- 
tions, but also unassuming, it must be a matter of regret to 
every liberal mind that he should expose himself to censure 
and derision by meddling with subjects which he has not pre- 
viously taken sufficient pains to understand. But this very 
circumstance of the evident good intentions of the author may 
render his opinions more attended to, and therefore urgently 
demands that they should be exposed. 

The first paj-t of the W'ork, as we learn from the title, con- 
tains “ A View of Civil Government in its Influence on 
Virtue and Happiness, chiefly from the relation it bears to 
Liberty and Property.” At the commencement of this disqui- 
sition, the author very properly thinks it necessary to give “ A 
General Sketch of Man, tlie Subject to be governed.” In the 
course of this sketch he finds that the ruling propensities of 
men are of three kinds: the love of pleasure, the love of con- 
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sequence, and the love of wealth. Of these, the love of 
sure is found to be the earliest. And what is this love of plea- 
sure? Why it is, at its first appearance in children, the love of 
eating and arinking, and of a rattle. By and by, the influence 
of a ** magic faculty” called imagination, makes it the love of 
another description of sensual enjoyments, and at length we 
find the “ love of case” enlisted under the same banners. The 
love of pleasure, thus explained, our author tells us is peculiarly 
the propensity of youth. We did not know that the pleasures 
of eating and drinking were particularly confined to any age« 
Nothing can exceed the confusion of ideas which here prevails. 
Are not knowledge, and superiority, and wealth, and a good 
conscience, and esteem, and the pleasure of loving and being 
beloved, as real pleasures as any of those which our author has 
peculiarly dignified with the name of pleasure? Nothing can 
have a greater effect than this ill-judged application of terms in 
counteracting the very object which Mr. Bates has in view. 
When men find the love of eating and drinking, of sexual in- 
tercourse, and ease, peculiarly distinguished as tlic love of plea^ 
sure^ will they not be apt to suppose that this class of gralifica- 
tions are the only ones justly entitled to the name of pleasures^ 
and that all others are comparatively tasteless ? We are well 
convinced that this very circumstance of distinguishing these 
Sorts of gratification as more peculiarly has had more 

effect in misleading the young and thoughtless, than all the 
moral lectures which have been spoken or published against 
what is so foolishly denominated \\\^.love of pleasure, Mr. Bales 
will never be able to persuade men not to follow pleasure, or 
happiness, wherever they can find it: had he shewn them that 
those gratifications, which they are apt to look upon as the only 
pleasures, are in fact very inferior pleasures, he might have 
looked for some better success. HacWie infoimcd himself ot 
the nature of man, the subject of whi<m he treats, before he sat 
down to write, he might have, perhaps, diminished instead of 
aggravating the evil of which he complains. 

The next principle of human action of wdiich Mr. Bates 
treats is the love of conseguence, by which term he seems to de- 
note emulation, alihougn he often confounds it with ambition, 
and the desire of estimation. Here he spends half a dozen 
pages to prove that men actually do very generally desire to be 
superior to each other. Notable discovery ! What profound 
research does it not display I 

The last principle of which Mr. Bates treats is the love of 
wealth. This principle, he assures us, is “entirely foreign and 
adventitious.” Very strange! Where man fell in with this 
principle, God knows: but if we may believe our author, he 
certainly had it not from the hands of nature. To illustrate this 
strange position that any principle should be found in man 
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wliich he does not possess by* the constitution of his nature, our 
author tells us that a child cares little at first for some pieces of 
money, except in so far as they please him by their colour, 
figure, and the characters written upon them ; but as soon as 
he finds that they will procure him sweetmeats and other grati- 
fications, he begins to view money in a different light; and at 
length, from association with agreeable objects, comes to desire 
them on their own account. Here we find, in the first place, 
that our author considers the bits of currency, by means of 
wliich wealth is transferred from one hand to another, as the 
only thing deserving the name ol wealth* By the same rule, 
bank-notes, cockle-shells, bits of old leather, and every other 
thing which lias at any time been employed in tljp same way as 
curicncy, must have constituted the whole wealth of the na- 
tions whe»e no other currency was in use. Having thus con- 
verted wealth into bits of metal, old rags, leather parings, &c. 
Mr. Bates informs us that these very precious commodities be- 
come at length objects of desire on their own account, and the 
new passion, thus generated, he denominates the love of wealth* 
Now we are of opinion that such commodities were never de- 
sired on their own account, unless as playthings by children; 
and that su(:h a passion as he here describes, never did exist in 
a human breast. It is true that wealth, the desirable part of the 
Aiaterial world around us, our meat, drink, c loathes, furniture, 
houses, &c. is desired on its own account; or, to speak more 
precisely, for the pleasure it directly affords. Currency is also 
desired, but not for any direct pleasure it affords ; it is desired 
merely for the command it gives over the wealth and labour of 
others. From the earliest moment in which we come to know 
the use of money, till we are no longer able to comprehend 
this use, money is uniformly desired on this account of ready 
transfer, and on no otl^. It is true that men, particularly 
those who have learnt^Pkution from experience, prefer that 
sort of currency which they account most secure, and most 
readily transferable. Thev will prefer gold to bank notes, 
where they have no great faith in the security of the paper cur- 
rency: they will, in dangerous times, rather bury their gold 
under ground than lend ir out at interest, because they arc thus 
likely at least to save what they have, if they cannot get more. 
Bat where paper credit is unquestionable, and property secure, 
the case is quite reversed. The most arrant miser will not 
prefer nine guineas to a ten pound bank note; nor keep a, hun- 
dred guineas concealed by him, if he thinks he can make five 
pounds profit by parting with them. Thus we find that Mr. 
Bates's tove of currency has no existence in the mind of man : 
while the love of real wealth turns out to be nothing more than 
the love of power or command over meat, drink, and some 
other of Mr. Bates's pleasures* 
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Such is the whimsical Sketch of Man with which Mr. Bates 
presents us, as an introduction to his Views of Government. 
We shall find the sequel not a little corresponding to the pre* 
lude. The second section treats “ Of the immediate Ends of 
Government and how far they are attainable.** “ What form of 
society/* says Mr. Bates, “ would have taken place in a state of 
innocence, of which such evident traces remain in the writings 
even of Pagan antiquity, can only be matter of conjecture.’* 
Mr. Bates, however, is of opinion that some government would 
even then have been necessary to make people work, and pre- 
vent quarrels about property ! In the present state of man, 
however, it is still more necessary, and has fgiir immediate 
objects: personal liberty, personal security, private property, 
and public decorum. 

Personal liberty, as our author informs us, “ ^ons^sts in 
the power of loco-motion, or of going u'hen and where we 
please ; which power, from the very constitution of civil so- 
ciety, cannot be enjoyed in the same degree by every indivi- 
dual.” This we must own is to us a discovery in politics, for 
we always imagined that no man whatever, unless a despotic so- 
vereign, had such a power. No inferior character, for instance, 
could presume to enter any private window he chdse at twelve 
o’clock at night, &c. But on reading a little farther we fir\4 
that it is not absolutely such a liberty he intends, as we might 
be apt to infer from the definition. He accounts those in pos- 
session of personal liberty who may, if they will, rove the 
world over in a lawful way; while all those who have formed 
any contract which keeps them at a particular place, or who 
cannot afford to travel, arc looked upon by him as deprived of 
personal liberty. We believe the worthy author gave this 
whimsical account of personal liberty, without meaning any 
harm: but we leave it to himself todMge whether any thing is 
more likely to set the heads of igiiOTnt people agog, than to 
accustom them to look upon the conditions of their voluntary 
contracts as infringements on tlicir personal liberty. The man 
v/ho stays at home to cat, rather than go abroad to starve, 
merely uses his personal liberty in the manner lie finds most 
for his gratification ; and the same may he said of the man who 
fixes himself to one spot by a voluntary contract. But if every 
person who finds more reason to stay at home than go abroad is 
deprived of personal liberty; then this must be accounted the 
fate of every one who is retained at home by’affection for his 
family, by tlie cares of his estate, or by the dread of some con- 
tagious malady which rages in the neighbouring countries. 
This would indeed reduce those wdio enjoy liberty to a very 
small number; and this is precisely what Mr. Bates wishes 
to do. For reasons to be liejcaf^cr mentioned, his object is 
to shew that government can nci ure personal liberty to but a 
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tery imall portion of a community. He goes on to illustrate 
the three other immediate ends of government in the same 
style; and comes finally to the same conclusion, that govern* 
ment can do very little in regard to any one of them. 

Our author next proceeds to make “ an Estimate of the In- 
fluence of Civil Government on Virtue and Happiness, from 
the Relation it bears to Liberty.** He first considers the ef- 
fccts of civil government “as it restrains liberty;*’ and this 
discussion he thus introduces. “ Tlie liberty of every agent 
must be limited by his power, the liberty of doing any thing 
necessarily presupposing the power of doing it ; hence that 
being only whose power is infinite possesses absolute liberty.’* 
He afterwards goes on in the same strain to shew that because 
no one is able “ to walk across the ocean, or fly to the moon; 
to control/! the tides of the ocean, or the course of the winds,” 
&c. &c. that therefore man possesses a very small share of 
liberty { Never sure was there such perversion of language, or a 
perversion which is apt to lead to more pernicious consequences. 
If natural liberty has any distinct meaning, it must denote a slate 
in which a man is not violently restrained from doing that which 
he naturally has the power to do. If the terms liberty and 
power be confounded, then it will follow that as very great re- 
strictions on the power of man are found consistent with his 
happiness, so must ajso very great restrictions on his liberty : 
and thus the abuse of language may be broiignt to sanction all 
the abuses of despotism. This is in fact the very use which 
our author seems willing to make of his definition of liberty. 
After shewing the natural limitations of human power, he con- 
tinues: “Thus we see the narrow boundaries of the liberty of 
man. The cases are comparatively few in which he is able to 
act as he will, and this inability is one of the happiest circum- 
stances of his condition; *<iiince, in his present state of depravity, 
power (by which he means liberty) generally serves him to no 
other end than to do mischief to himself, to disturb tlie regular 
course of nature, pr the order of political and social life.*’ 
Excellent doctrine for despots! What could be more to their 
heart’s content! The virtue of governments is gone, if Mr. 
Bates dies iinpensioned. 

Our author, however, either from not well comprehending 
his own language, or from being alarmed at the immense strides 
which he has made towards despotism, proceeds immediately 
after to state very opposite doctrines. He first softens down his 
despotic tenets by assuring us that “ the restraints of goverru 
inent produce on the whole the effect of enlarging our liberty; 
since they less abridge our own liberty, as binding upon ourselves, 
than they extend it as binding upon others.” .Whatever may 
be the perversity or nonsense of this paradox, we readily paidon 
it for the sake of some sentiments which follow. — “ U is in thos^ 
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states whose animating principle is liberty» that, we must look 
for a just exercise of reason, or a spirit of free inquiry. Under 
despotic governments, the mind lies abject and depressed with 
the body, without any ardour for rational investigation, which 
might draw down the vengeance of a power founded in igno- 
rance and injustice; and the general depression of reason goes 
still farther to strengthen the hands of despotism, 'i'hus civil 
and intellectual slavery generate and increase one another, and 
the same is true of liberty. Let the government be tree, and it 
will no less elevate and liberalise the public understanding, than 
it will sink and degrade it when despotic. On the other hand, 
let the public mind be dignified and expanded with knowledge, 
and it will lihteralise the government ; as it will be sure to in- 
vite oppression and tyranny, when contracted and debased by 
ignorance.** * 

These arc sentiments worthy of a man, worthy both of the 
head and the heart of a Christian and a philosopher. But alas! 
this is only a lucid interval: Mr. Bates immediately relapses 
into Stygian darkness. He discovers man to be possessed by a 
strange fieiul, whom he denominates tlie Will,'* I'liis fiend 
is found both in children and grown persons in old men and 
maidens, and — what is very strange for a fiend — oinploys itself 
in giving an additional relish to their pleasures. “ Nay,*’ says 
our author, “ what is still more strange, such is the malignant 
potency of tliis principle, that it can transform even misery it- 
self into something more desirahle than happiness ^ when flow- 
ing from obedience and due subordination.’* To thwart, and, 
if possible, to exorcise this fiend, our author stares to be one of 
the principal benefits of civil government: although he does 
not state what pleasures mankind receive in return for the loss 
of “ a principle wliich transforms even misery itself into some- 
thing more desirable than the happiness derived from govern- 
ment,” 

Our aiitlior next turns his attention to another sort of libeity 
which he denominates moral liberty; and wliich he defines “ a 
poiver of acting in all ca.ses with an habitual and prevalent re- 
gard to what is morally right.*’ Of this species of liberty he 
informs us that the bulk of mankind are destitute: he might 
with more propriety have said the whole of mankind; since 
there certainly never was a man who attained a power of thus 
acting in all cases, as nothing more would be wanting to the 
attainment of absolute moral perfection. Here our author in- 
troduces, why or wherefore we know not, an argument to 
prove that it is right and fit to yield an unlimited submission to 
the will of God, because he created the universe, and is, there- 
lore, its absolute proprietor. This is downright foolery; no 
one that believed in the existence of a God, ever imagined it 
unfit or wrong to obey his will wherever it could be discovered. 
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Whereifi,'' says Mr. B. “’does true virtue consist, but ini 
rating things as they are, in valuing every thing according to 
its real worth, and consequently, involving in it an unli- 
mited regard to that Being whose excellence is infinite?'* By 
this definition, \ve must suppose a skilful merchant the most 
virtuous of ^11 men, particularly if he has a considerable share 
of devotion. For our own parts we have a very difTerent idea 
of virtue, and caniu)t bestow this term on mere speculative 
tenets with whatever feeling they may be accompanied. 

Our author, however, imagines that the attainment of what 
he thus calls “ true virtue’* is impossible by the mere aid of 
human reason. He therefore has recourse to the lights of re- 
velation; and in entering on this discussion pdUSL*s to consider 
what would have been the lot of man, if no provision had been 
made for Ins salvation. This, however, he finds no easy 
matter, and is at length obliged to conclude with a considera- 
tion which would have induced some persons to wave the dis- 
cussion altogctlicr; “ God himsell can only tell what it would 
have become him to do in a conjuncture which never existed^ 
and ‘vhich toas never intended to exist.'' Certainly this is a 
questjon to the solution of which we could not reasonably 
e xpect Mr. l^iucs’s sagacity to be equal. 

}^y a train of reasoning, which we do not pretend to com- 
prclumd, our author undertakes to shew that all our moral li- 
berty is derived from revelation; and the use to which he turns 
this conclusion is not a little important. Moral liberty, he tells 
us, is infinitely moic valuable than any other liberty: yet this is 
a liberty wliich no earthly government can give or take away: 
if tliereforc we, by the grace of God, procure this moral liberty, 
it is of little consequence whether civil liberty is left us or 
taken away. This is our author’s invaluable key to his impor- 
tant secret of living happily under every government, which he 
afterwards more fully discloses. 

Our author next proceeds to treat of “ the Influence of Civil 
Government on Virtue and Happiness, from the Kelalion it 
hears to Property.” This is a very desponding section, aud 
pregnant with numerous evils which government can neither 
prevent noi* remedy. Our author informs us that a nation can- 
not be happy unless it be tolerably rich and very industrious; 
but if it gets very rich, all is over. To keep all the people 
very busy, and at the same time to exclude the arts of luxury, 
he states to be tlie great business of governments. And busi- 
ness enough, we must confess, he has assigned them : for if 
people are very industrious, they must get rich; and if they are 
rich they must have what our author terms luxuries. The 
Itappy state in which mankind should be very industrious, and 
yet avoid getting very rich, oi|r author himself seems to con. 
sider as little bcttei than Utopian. “ Whether any people w,a» 
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ever pbeed precisely in this state of happy mediocrity, or 
whether it is an effect within the reach of human policy, may 
fairly be questioned.*’ Alas ! Is the lord of this globe the only 
animal placed in it who, perhaps, never has been, and never 
can be happy? Our author, however, thinks that some approxw 
xnation may be made to his ideal state of felicity, and that 
government may do something to detain mankind from running 
away from their happiness : “ It is, however, certain, that in 
the prog»ess ot refinement, there is a point of nearest approach 
to this middle condition, and that to note when society has ar- 
rived at this point, tker^, to arrest its progress and fix its station; 
or, if this cannot be effected, to hang upon its wheels, that its 
further advance may be as slow and as little as possible, is a 
design worthy the best attention, and the best efforts of the le- 
gislator, the patriot, and the philosopher.** 

To those who know how much mischief legislators have ig- 
norantly done to mankind, by haming upon the wheels of human 
improvement^ and retarding^ its further advance^ it must seem very 
strange that Mr. Bates should be so woefully misinformed as 
to hold out the commission of those very abuses as the proper 
object of legislators. We aie convinced that Mr. B. is too 
good a Christian to have recommended such jffernicious at- 
tempts, if he had known better. It is in vain for man to try to 
counteract the unalterable laws of Providence: society can at- 
tain happiness only in the way in which God has appointed: 
and the legislator who shall attempt to render society happy by 
thwarting the laws of nature, by retarding the diffusion of 
knowledge, or the increase of wealth, will not fail to expose his 
own impotence and absurdity. 

The rext of NJr. Bates’s ideas of political economy are of a 
piece with those novy mentioned. He considers the idleness 
and debauchery, which arise from the improper distributions 
of wealth produced by certain ill-contrived political regula- 
tions, as the natural effects of the increase of wealth. He looks 
upon “ a successful foreign trade** as likely to prove eminently 
pernicious to a country. IF the balance of trade continues in 
Its favour, it is in danger of being so overwhelmed by riches, 
that “ a sufficient number of labouring poor would not be left 
behind to perform the necessary drudgery of life:** but if the 
balance of trade should turn against us, all would be over I 
Such he considers is in the end the inevitaljle fate of all so- 
cieties, although he conceives that by heavy taxes, and various 
other salutary measures, a wise state sman may ward off the evil 
day a little longer. These bad effects of wealth he considers 
as scarcely in any degree atoned by its influence in fostering the 
iFinc Arts, whicn he Seems to account quite as much a Curse as 
a blessing. After such sentiments we arc rather surprised to 
find a s^^ction immediately subjoined, in which our autfaof 
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•irongly maintains the superiority of civilized to savage life. 
But contradictions Cannot be avoided where a man has been at 
tio pains to systematise his ideas. 

The second part treats of “ The Importance of Religion, 
both to Society and to the Individual; with Reflections 
on Religious Establishments and Toleration.” In this part, 
our author discusses subjects with which he is more conver. 
sant; many of Iiis sentiments are extremely proper, and if nei- 
ther new nor particularly M^ell expressed, still they are not ex- 
ceptionable in their tendency. We agree with him that reli- 
gion is of infinite importance both to individuals and to society 
at large : we could only have wished that he had^expressed his 
sentiments about these subjects without triumphing over what 
he pleases <o term the inefficacy of philosophic truths. How- 
ever, the term truth may be degraded by the use made of it, 
yet surely the cause of religion can never be forwarded by re- 
presenting it as triumphing over truth of any description. Our 
author is the friend ol toleration united with an establishment, 
and is generally liberal in his notions: He cannot, however, 
forget the former misdeeds of the Church of Rome, and seems 
inclined to ^exclude her votaries from the class of those who 
can ever look for even the slightest toleration. 

* Tlie third part relates to the conduct of a good citizen, par- 
ticularly under any moderate government. Our author here 
draws up his observations in the form of rules for regulating 
the conduct of good citizens. His first rule is “ to avoid poli- 
tical theories and on this subject his advice cannot fail to 
be acceptable to every existing government under the sun, and 
merits an equally friendly reception at the court of St. Cloud or 
Constantinople. In the youth of society, he informs us, na- 
tions are much more easily governed than an old nation, refined 
to artificial life, and in possession of the objects which the other 
is striving to obtain.” “ In this latter stage,” he adds, “ it is 
hardly possible to recover a country to its sober habits, or to 
preserve it from the fatal consequences of inveterate vice and 
disfiguration; and to charge upon the existing government all 
the evils which have been accumulating, perhaps, tor ages, 
must be highly unreasonable and unjust.’* We must own that 
the former part of these doctrines is new to us: we never un- 
derstood that a nation was n.ore easily governed in its riideiSt 
stages, than after the people had been accustomed to the re- 
straints of law, and the intercourse of social life. As to the 
latter doctrine, that the vices of a declining society are not to 
be charged on its government; we must declare it as out de- 
cided belief that if a nation does decline, aher having once been 
prosperous and virtuous, the fault is entirely chargeable on iif 
government, on its political institutions. What is a govein- 
tnent?-— A chain of expedients to suppfess the vices, and secure 
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the prosperity of a country. If a nation does become vicioua 
rand unprosperou^s, there must be some defects in this chain, 
and it is ihc duty cl men to do all in their power to remedy 
these defects. 

Our autlior has many observations on the baneful tendency 
of politicdl theories; but is rather unfortunate in his illustra- 
tions. He tells us, for instance, that the Jews afford an ex- 
ample of a nation ruined by a love ot change; and in support 
of this assertion, adduces a passage Irom Scripture in which we 
are informed that the Jews “ provoked the most high God, and 
dealt unfaithfully hie their jathers'' On another occasion, 
while warning men against expecting any considerable im- 
provements in existing governments, he tells us that the form 
of government, which wc now enjoy in Great Britain, was 
looked upon by Tacitus as a beautiful theory; but such as 
could scarcely ever be realised, and certainly never could be 
permanent. As a reason for ready acquiescence in existing 
institutions, he assures us that the political evils, which 
exist in any part of the world, are few and inconsiderable, 
when compared with the other ills which beset humanity. 
This observation, in the first place, is not true; for the fairest 
regions of the world, which were once also the happiest, arc 
now converted by the iron hand of despotism into one conti- 
nued scene of human wretchedness. But even were the ob- 
servation true, it can certainly be no reason, because human 
life has miseries enoiigli besides, that political evils should be 
added to the number. 

In orler to turn the spirit of innovation and reform into 
ridicule; he tells of “ cciraiii paiiiots belonging to a little 
German state, who some years ago beset the court with their 
clamours, and upon being asked what grievances they laboured 
nridcT, made answer, “ None that they knew of ; but that as 
some such might exist, they came to search after them.” We 
should have been much obliged to our author to have men- 
tioned the name of this little German state; as we certainly 
know of no German state where the grievances arc so very 
seal cc or hidden tliat the people must search into corners to 
find them out. Wc arc astonished that Mr. Bares should have 
lent his name to a pretty tale of this sort, even although it tends 
to support a lavouritc tenet. 

. riic last part of this work treats of “The Way to live Hap- 
pily under all (Vovcrnnients, and in all Situations;” or, in 
other woids, the way to be very happy when a man is very 
iniseiable. Mere our author, like many others who have gone 
before him, attempts to alter and amend the laws of Providence, 
and 10 find out ways in which man may be happy different 
liorn those by which alone Providence has determined he 
shuLiJii attain happiness. Mr. Bates assures us that true hap- 
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piness may be found in a pure conscience, and well regulated 
affectionv <ind that all other things arc indifl'crcnr. The laws 
of our nature assure us that our happiness is derived fioin a va- 
riety of sources both within and without ourselves ; that we 
may derive pleasures from the exercise of our intellectual fa- 
culties, from benefiting others, and from performing even me- 
chanical operations. But even if wc allow our author's defi- 
nition of happiness to be correct, this happiness cannot, as he 
imagines, be attained under all governments. Conscience 
leads us to act justly on all occasions, and to benefit others to 
the utmost of our power. But if we tamely look on, and see 
the innocent and the upright oppressed or murdered by the 
cruel and flagitious, can this be reconciled to Ihe dictates of 
conscienc;^ P No — it can only be traced to a selfish cowardice, 
which makes us unwilling to incur any risque to ourselves in 
attempting to benefit others. To forgive the injuries sustained 
by ourselves is magnanimous; but to look tamely on and see 
others injured, is base in the extreme. We arc sorry to 
find that Mr. Bates has so widely mistaken the spirit of 
the religion he professes, as to suppose it tends to render man 
an unfeeliiig and selfish coward. We are unwilling to 
dwell longer on this ungrateful theme; and hope that Mr. 
Bates will hereafter afford us an opportunity to applaud him 
in a manner as decided as justice now compels us to cen. 
sure him. 


Art. VI. Sermons by Sir Henry MoNCRiErr Wellwood, 
Bart. D.D. & F.ILS. Edinburgh: and Senior Chaplain in 
Ordinary in Scotland^ to His Royal Highness the Prime of 
JVales. Svo. pp. 49?. 8j. 6 d. Edinburgh^ 1805. White, 

& Anderson. London^ Longman & Co. 

PERHAPS, a good sermon is one of the most difficult pro- 
ductions of the art of composition ; as a good criticism on a 
sermon is, perhaps, one of the most diflicuit productions of the 
critical art; the difficulty in both cases ansing from similar 
causes. When this circumstance is duly considered we 
ought, probably, to be not a little pleased when wc meet 
with a production of cither sort, which falls not below medio- 
crity. 

The present volume is a collection of fourteen sermons, 
mostly on praotical subjects, though of a very general natuie. 
When we say that they are practical sermons, we only mean to 
signify that they are not critical or controversial. They con- 
tain statements of dogmas, as well as explanations of duties, 
and exhortations to their discharge. But their general purpose 
is to unfold and enforce the practical obligations of Clirutianiiy, 
rather than to propagate any peculiar views ui that revelation. 
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This particular circumstance has imparted to us no ordinarjr 
satisfaction. We regard it as a proof, by no means indecisive* 
of the progress of juster notions of their religion among our 
countrymen ; an event than which none can be considered as 
pregnant with greater consequences. 'Fhat particular hypo- 
thesis, or theory of Christianity, to which the author adheres, 
has hitherto scarcely ever permitted any of its votaries to pay 
so liberal a regard to the moral obligations of religion, or to 
form so comprehensive and enlightened a view of their nature 
and impoitance. This great improvement, which must rapidly 
be followed by other improvements, among a large body of our 
fellow-christiays and countrymen, has inclined us to look with 
a partial eye upon the sermons before ns, and to hasten with 
considerable rapidity over any blemishes which thcyq>resented 
to us. 

Wc quote with peculiar pleasure the deliberate conviction of 
the author on this subject, expressed in the last sentence of his 
preface: “Practical religion is of much more importance than 
the solution of difficult questions; and the sanctification and 
salvation of those who profess to believe the gospel, than the 
soundest opinions.’* Nor is this the only passage; which we 
should wish to quote, in a short preface, containing many sen- 
timeiits which have our warm approbation, as both just and im* 
portant. The author remarks, with truth, that novelty in the 
subjects of sermons, or even in the manner oi treating them, is 
not a quality which now can generally be expected. Indeed, 
he might have added that to hunt after it is one of the great 
vices which distinguish a large class of sermons. This is an 
affectation which our author is greatly jpibove. He adds an ob- 
servation which deserves a deeper attention from preachers 
than it generally receives ; that, “ though the truths of religion 
are always the same, the manners of the world and the charac- 
ters of men to which they ought to be applied, are subject to 
perpetual variations. Though the same doctrines and duties 
are inculcated in the present age, which were preached in the 
age of the apostles; and though nothing can be added either to 
their substance or to their authority; it is of the last importance 
to direct them to the consciences of men in every age, and to 
their living manners: To combat the circumstances which rise 
in succession to obstruct their inilueiice, and to take advantage 
of the variety of facts and events, which occur in the progress 
of human affairs, by which they can be enforced or illustrated.** 
If this be done with proper skill and vigilance, there will be no 
want of interest in the discouises of the preacher, notwitfa* 
standing the want of novelty in the subjects of which he treats; 
and we have only to regret that the skill and ingenuity here 
mentioned are so seldom exhibited. 
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With regard to that passionate style of discourse which is in 
general expressed by the term eloquence, to this our author ad*^ 
Vances no pretensions. The object which he seems to have had 
in view is very well expressed in his own words ; ** to state 
clearly and forcibly, to the conviction of his hearers or readerSi 
the duties of religion in connection with their legitimate 
motives.'* That this in general is a much better aim than that 
of exciting the passions, wc believe will be readily granted. 
But for our parts we go a little further, and say that the pas- 
sionate style of discourse is really not adapted to the pulpit; is 
inconsistent with the subjects which arc there to be treated of; 
■ud with that tone of mind which is supposed ^o predominate 
in the speaker. Our passions are keenly excited towards our 
fellow men; and by the actions or events of the world in which 
we arc interested. But surely the love of virtue is not an ex- 
clamatory, turbulent, impetuous, noisy passion. It never 
throws a man violently into a state of agitation and tumult. It 
is a calm and holy afl'ection; it expresses itself with earnestness 
and warmth, but not with heat and violence. The same may 
be said even of indignation against vice. In its own nature it 
is a general^ sentiment of condemnation, calm, though strong, 
and which expresses itself in the language of deep reflection, 
rather than in that of lively passion. As these are the senti- 
ments which are naturally excited by the great objects which 
engage the preachers’ attention in the pulpit, every thing be- 
yond the tone of these sentiments in the pulpit, is, in our opi- 
nion, unbecoming and misplaced. Of this species of address 
the essential virtues are no doubt those enumerated by our author, 
“ to state clearly and forcibly what is to be done, with the mo- 
tives for doing it.” Nor, ’where these virtues of discourse are 
attained in a high degree, is there much wanting, as we under- 
stand the term eloquence, to its real perfection. But when we 
speak in this manner we have the eloquence of Demosthenes 
in our eye, not chat of Edmund Burke, or of the French ora- 
tors. In several of the finest orations of Demosthenes, we find 
scarcely any thing beside a clear and forcible statement of what 
is to be done, with the motives recommending it. But that 
which is to be done, and the motives which lead to it, are stated 
with so much skill, though without a single passionate expres- 
sion, that they make the profoundcst impression, and inspire the 
strongest resolves. 

In examining what our author has accomplished, according 
to his own idea of his task, though wc find many things to praise, 
we certainly find, likewise, not a few to blame.. Wc praise 
that directness with which he always goes forward to his object, 
expressing immediately his idea, without any preambles and 
preparations. This carries with it a peculiar air of manliness, 
i^nd sincerity; being indicative of a mind which desires aoibing 
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in addressing us but to give interpretation to its thoughts. 
However, it is the perfection of fine writing to be devoid only 
of the a^arance of art. But the Sermons of Sir Henry 
MoncrietF are too much devoid of art itself. They possess 
many of the virtues which a mind of good sense and sincerity,, 
free from all affectation, not meanly read in human nature, and 
moderately acquainted with books and philosophy could im- 
part to them. They give no indications, however, of a mind 
habituated to accurate composition; but the contrary. They 
give no indication of a mind habituated to very accurate 
thought ; and they give no Indication of having been written 
with much care, either in regard to polishing the language or 
digesting the matter. 

We are inclined to think that they have been written at times 
considerably distant. The general characteristics of the author^s 
manner of writing are, indeed, abundantly discernible in them 
all; but its blemishes are much more conspicuous in some of 
them, which bear considerable marks of being juvenile per- 
formances. The chief circumstance by which we judge them 
to be so, is not that indulgence of the imagination which is very 
often hmnd in early compositions, and to which ^we suppose 
our author was never very much inclined; but that use of 
vague, general expressions to which the young mind is ofteit 
obliged to have recouise, while its ideas arc yet imperfectly de- 
fined, and while it is not yet suUiciently master of them to 
clothe them in particular and pointed language. 

It is worthy of being icinarked that this is a fault to which 
the nature of the subjects which they treat, peculiaily exposes 
preachers. These subjects a:e almost always general; and to 
write on very general siibjvCts without vague expressions, re- 
quires more knowledge and thought than we commonly find 
bestowed upon sermons, Thif, accoulingly, is the great vice 
which renders the general ot sertnons tiresome and dull, 
both in the pulpit and out of ir. A succession of general 
phrases passes tlirough our eais; but no ideas are excited; and 
is it to be wondered that wf become weary? We are soriy to 
add that th.is i.i hy no means a v. eak iealure of the se.rrnorls be- 
fore us. Sunn,* <»f them are much b ss laulty in this respect 
than others; but it is a gcneial clKuacteristic of the author’s 
mode of wjiting; and in some of ilic sermons U appears very 
conspicuous. • 

In treating of suhiccts which are very common, and in 
whicls all the attractions of novelty must be foregone, there is 
nothing which mou* preveruh tediousness than great exactness 
of division and propriety of arrangement, by which every thing 
is distinguished that ought to be distinguished, and two subjects 
are never confounded togeihci ;.by which repetition is avoided, 
and every thing foliows rn the most natural order. Yet this is 
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a perfection which the writers of sermons seem more generally 
to disregard, or not to undei stand, than any other whatever. 
Nothing is so rare as to find a sermon in which the subject it 
really one, and broken into none but its real parts. You very 
often meet with sermons in which are as many subjects at 
heads; and very often with such as have several heads, which 
are nothing but the same thing as many times repeated in dif* 
ferent words. Our author is peculiarly faulty in this respect. 
In the third sermon, which is on the subject of Self Denial^ his 
first head refers to “ the self-denial requisite in fulfilling the 
duties to which we feel that we are least inclined.*^ Now what 
are the duties to which we feel that we are leas^inclined? Are 
they not those to the contrary of which we have the strongest 
temptations? Is not sobriety the viitue to which he is least in- 
clined who is most in subjection to rlie temptation of drinking ? 
(s not he least inclined to the viiiuc of humility who is most 
beset by tlie vice of pride? Now our author’s second head re- 
fers to “the self-denial requisite in renouncing the sins which 
most easily beset us.” But this is exactly the same thing ; for 
w'hat arc the sins wliicli most easily bcsei ns, but the coiiiraiy 
of tlic virtyes to which we are least inclined ? The second head, 
therefore, is merely a repetition of the first; and hence is the 
‘illustration ol ii, by nccessitv, languid and tiresome. The third 
and last head refers to the “ self-denial requisite w’ith regard to 
every thing which is cither in itscll, or by its consequences, 
unfavourable to our 'progress in practical religion.” But are 
not “ the sins which most easily beset us” among the chief of 
those unfavourable things? The second head is therefore in- 
cluded in the third. — Cicero said with regard to an unskilful 
division by some (;ratoi', hoc von est OiVicIcre sed Jr anger e rem ; 
this, however, is lu^t Irangere, but to niash, or pound a subject. 
The second sermon is on “The minute Improvement of the 
Blessings of Providence,” The meaning of this cannot be 
very well explained but by instances. The author says that 
however small the portions of time, of health, of riches, or of 
influence which may be left with us, we ought to be equally 
vigilant to turn them to the best possible account, as if they 
were ever so large. He chuses as his text the w^ords, “ Jesus 
said to his disciples, gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost;” and these he applies in a way truly worthy 
of the days of* Daniel Burgess; and with a quaituness from 
which the good sense of this author in general preserves him 
uncommonly clear. His division runs in the following strain: 
1. Gather up the fragments of the provision made for yoiir 
temporal necessities, that nothing be lost; 2. Gather up the 
fragments of your lime, that nothing be lost ; 3. Gather up the 
fragments of your private comfort, or personal advantages, that 
nothing be lost; 4. Gather up the fragments of your health, or 
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of your vigour, that nothing be lost. To torture a plain ex- 
pression into metaphorical meanings, so unnatural, and so far 
fetched as these, has an effect perfectly ludicrous. It may 
make an unlettered clown or an affected devotee stare, and 
■wonder at such unexpected applications [anghce perversions) of 
a passage of scripture. Uut the man of sense either smiles at 
ihe ignorance, or despises the servility of the preacher. On 
this occasion, the choice of such a passage for a text is particu- 
larly unpardonable ; because there arc so many other passages 
of scripture, exactly to this point, and which admitted of an 
application quite natural to every case the author wanted to 
illustrate. It i^s obvious, besides, that this division is by no 
means free from objection. By “ the provision made for our 
temporal necessities” in the first head, he means the articles of 
our property; and this is one of those vague expressions, with- 
out any defined meaning, in which he so largely deals. The 
third head refers “ to the constituents of our private comfort, 
or of our personal advantages.” But are not the articles of our 
property among the constituents of our private comfort or per- 
sonal advantages? Therefore, the first head is included in the 
third. Undoubtedly too, our “ liealth and our vigour” arc 
among the constituents of our private comfort, or personal ad- 
vantages; and, therefore, the fourth head is included in the 
third. Is not this very ugly, and blundering? 

We have an instance of anotlier kind of division in the last 
sermon, where the three heads are three different subjects. 
There are more instances of a similar kind; and, in truth, 
though in some the offence is higher than in others, the want 
of proper distribution and arrangement is one of the greatest 
blemishes which are found in these sermons. 

But though these blemishes often very much obscure the 
author’s merits, they do not hinder him at times from attaining 
a very high degree of excellence. Thus, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the fourth sermon in this collection one of 
the best wc know. The author here has very happily, indeed, 
followed his own precept of seizing upon those peculiar fea- 
tures of error or transgiessiun .wiiich distinguish a particular 
time, and pointing against them the artillery of the gospel. 
Chusing for his text the passage winch mentions the men who 
have a form of Godliness, but deny the power thereof; he 
shews by a very lively delineation that this description exactly 
applies to a pretty numerous class of men who have lately in 
this country sounded so loud a trumpet about religion, and ma- 
nifested so great a zeal for the preservation of its outward forms ; 
while their whole conduct testifies that they are utterly unac- 
quainted with its spirit and regardless of its precepts. By ex- 
posing this character in its true colours; by shewing the 
severe condemnation pronounced against it in the gospeU and 
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the abhorrence and contempt it deserves from all good men» 
the author has performed a most important service to the reli- 
gion and morality of his country. Nor is this the only sermon 
in the collection worthy of a high degree of approbation. In 
this class we rank that “ On the general Spirit and Effects of 
Christianity;” that “On the Inheritance of a good Man’s 
Children,” and some others. 

We have already remarked that the peculiar theory of 
Christianity which the author adopts, has led him into much 
fewer of the absurdities which seem so naturally to flow from 
it than those into which most of its votaries have been betrayed 
by it. The intelligent reader, however, will regret several in- 
stances, which will not escape his attention. He will find him 
on more occasions than one, with all the arrogance of the or- 
dinary pdlemic, denominating the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity what are only the peculiar doctrines of his own sect or 
theory. Like most of those who adhere to the same doctrines, 
his ideas are by no means clear and consistent in regard to 
Christian morality, which they place sometimes in one light 
and sometimes in another. Thus, our author can tell us in one 
page (142), “ The morality of the gospel is, indeed, of tlie last 
importaiico; and is pure as the source from which it comes. 
Jt embraces the /«// of human obligations and in another 
page (1^3}, he can tell us, “ That Christianity,” [though it cer- 
tainly added to our obligations^ “ has given no new or peculiar 
delineation of moral jtlulics, different from that which was given 
under the ancient dispensation ; and that it lias added nothing 
to the system of morality, excepting the peculiar principles or 
authority by which it has enforced it.” Nay, though he tells us 
“ that Christianity lias given us no new or peculiar delineation 
of moral duties,” and that its morality dififers from other systems 
in its authority only, he can tell us (p. 1 54), that “ the mora. 
lity of Christianiry is not only in pci feet agreement with its 
doctrines and in every point worthy of them; but both by its 
substance and by its authority is jar superior to every other sys- 
tern of morals which has ever been published to mankind.” An 
author who can express himself thus inconsistently in the 
compass of a single sermon, must have his ideas very indistinct 
on the subject of which he thus speaks. But this is more the 
fault of the author’s system than of the author himself. How- 
ever, we cannot insist upon the blemishes which his system has 
thrown inio lii’s sermons. 

We have already said nearly all that needs to be said in regard 
to the language. It is remarkably plain and unadorned; but 
Twithout the least approach to meanness or vulgarity. It is, on 
^he contrary, not only manly but dignified. It is, however, 
sufficiently harsh; it perpetually offends against the rules of 
elegance, and not unfrequently those of propriety. But its woist 
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fault is that which we have already* stated, an immense profu- 
sion of vague, general phrases, which only have a meaning as 
they stand in connection with w'ords of a different descriptioiu 
This, however, is a fault which is common to our author, with 
almost all writers of sermons. 


-Art. VTI. A Mim ralognal Df'.scnbtion of ttie Counfy of Bum ^ 
Jries. By Roblkt Jamkson, Professor of Natural 

History and Keeper of the MuseAun. tn Edinburgh, tyi . Hoo, 
fp. 185. 6^. Blackwood, FAinhurgh, Longman Z<. Co. 

London^ 1805. 

AS this work is announced as the commencement of a 
Mineral Surve^i of Great Britain, one of the most important 
objecis to whicli the public attention can be directed, and as it 
contains the plan to be followed in all the future lalronrs of the 
author in this department of Mineralogy, wc shall cuter preuy 
fully into its merits and defects. 

I'lie task undci taken by Professor Jameson is so diffic ult as 
at first sight to appear not a little lorniidabic. And, indeed, if 
the most industrious and sagacious man were to enter upon it 
without any previous infornialion, his progress must be very 
limited and unceitain. When philosophers first directed their 
attention to the stars, every appearance was inexplicable; no-, 
thing but confusion could be traced in the planetary motions. 
But by continuing their observations and carefully registering 
every fact, they gradually diminished the ol^scurity and intricacy 
which enveloped these motions. Order began to assume the 
place of confusion, and at last Nevvfon was enabled to reduce 
tlie whole to a few simple lav's. Jt is the same with the exa- 
mination of the eartli, as with astronomy. The first observers 
could detect nothing but confusion; but by persisting in their 
labours, and careful ly treasuring up their observations, mine- 
ralogists have been enabled to overcome many difficuUies, and 
are now beginning to pciceivc a regularity no less admirable in 
the mineral kingdom, than that which has been traced in the ■ 
heavenly bodies. 

Whoever intends to attempt a Mineialogical Survey of this 
country, or of any pan of it, must make liiniself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the discoveries already made; he must gel into 
the current of the science of Mineralogy; otherwise his excr- 
tions, however great and meritorious, will be attended with 
little advantage either to liimself or the communily. Unfortu- 
nately, this science has hitherto made but little progress in 
Britain. It is in othc countries, and chiefly in Germany, that 
it has been cultivated witli most success. 

Among all those who have hitherto turned their attention to 
this science, mineralogists have almost unanimously resigned 
the palm to ri;c cclebiated Werner, of Freyberg. This philo- 
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iopher having carefully collected all the observations of his 
prcdccessoi7^,and added to them his own, and those of his con- 
temporaiics, has moulded the whole into the form of a science, 
to which he has given the name of Geognosy. 

On the application of this science, as far as it is legitimate 
and correct, must the success of every mineral survey depend. 
Others, indeed, besides Werner, have attempted the same task, 
but they have attempted it in a very different manner. They 
have uniformly begun by laying down some hypothesis or other; 
and then endeavoured to mould to it all the phenomena. 
Werner, on the other hand, has confined himself entirely to 
observation, and drawn those consequences only which the facts 
warranted. As we have no intelligible accouriit of Geognosy 
in the English language, and as our author, who is a pupil of 
Werner, ‘has been guided by the principles of that science, it 
will be absolutely necessary, before proceeding to the merits of 
the work under review, to la)'' before our readers a short sketch 
of the outline of Geognosy. 

Wc think that our author has been guilty of a great oversight 
in not having published such an outline himself. It would 
have made a proper, we had almost said a necessary^ introduc- 
tion to the work before us. Without it, neither the accuracy 
nor the value of our author*s observations can be suHicienily 
appreciated. Many reasons ought to have induced him to have 
taken every precaution to make every thing, as far as possible, 
completely intelligible to all his readers. We shall mention 
one. — The wish to get acquainted with their own minerals has 
of late become pretty general among landholders. Dilferent 
persons have been in the habit of offering themselves as quali- 
fied to make the necessary surveys. Many of these persons are 
possessed of the requisite information, but it is to be feared that 
there arc some wlio arc destitute ()t it. These will, of course, 
be alarmed at an attempt to introduce, and make general, a 
knowledge of the principles on which surveys can alone be 
conducted with advantage. They will be eager to attack an 
author who professes to teach such principles, and will be eager 
to get their attacks inserted in those journals^ (if any such exist) 
which are accustomed to prostitute themselves to the service of 
the malevolent passions. Now, the omission of an outline of 
Geognosy, as far as it prevents the observations of oiir author 
from being fully appreciated, will enable such men to attack 
the work before us with at least the appearance of success, and 
may even put it in their power to inflict such a wound as will 
greatly retard, or even interrupt the progress of Geognostic 
knowledge. 

How far such attacks are likely to be made in this country, 
wc leave others to determine, who have more leisure or better 
ineans of information, and proceed without further preface to 
lay before our readers a short outline of the science of Geognosy, 
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leaving out of view those parts of it which are merely h 3 rpo* 
thetica]« and stating only what are considered as Ijggitimate de» 
ductlons from unequivocal observations. " ’ 

Respecting the structure of the internal parts of the earth 
we have no direct means of information ; but towards the su- 
perficies this structure is laid open to our view by mountains, 
ravines, rivers, mines, &c. Observations on these afford the 
only means of learning the structure of the earth. They con- 
stitute the foundation of Geognosy, the ground-work from 
which all the conclusions of that science are deduced. 

From the most precise and multiplied observations it follows 
that the earth is composed of a number of layers succeeding 
each other in ^ similar order, each of which may be conceived 
9S extending round the whole earth, and inclosing the nucleus 
within it. Mch of these layers consists of a certain*set of mi- 
nerals, nearly the same in whatever pait of the earth they are 
observed. Hence, Werner distinguishes them by the name of 
formations^ probably from an opinion that all the minerals in 
the same formation were formed at the same time. 

Were we to suppose that the nucleus of the earth was first 
formed, and that the layers ot formations which constitute the 
outer part of the earth, were laid on it one after tiie other ac^ 
cording to their nearness to that centre ; it is obvious that the 
minerals which compose the formation nearest the centre must 
have been deposited firsts and that the others were deposited 
successively according to their respective distance from that 
centre. According to this view the oldest* minerals belong to ilie 
first formation^ and the ingredients constiiuting the formations 
become more and more recent as they approach the surface. 
This is the opinion wliich Werner has adopted. It accounts 
for the peculiar language which he applies to the different for- 
mations. 

Several circumstances respecting these formations have induced 
Werner to divide them into six classes. The first class com- 
prehends those formations which are nearest the earth’s nucleus, 
and which, according to his view of their formation, are the 
oldest of all. The second class comprehends the formations 
that lie next to these. The other classes follow the same order. 
Of course, the sixth or last class consists of those formations 
which occupy the very surface of the earth. These six classes 
of formations, which taken together, make up all of the earth's 
solid contents that we have an opportunity of inspecting, have 
received the following names : 

I. Primitive formations. 

II. Transition formations, 
in. Floetz formations. 

IV. Independent coal formation. 

V. Floetz trap formation. 

VI. Alluvial iormaiions, 
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But of these six classes of formations there are four only, 
which are, strictly speaking, entitled to the appellation of 
universal^ or which may be tiaced round the whole ot the earth's 
suifacc. The other two are merely partial^ and consist of matter 
deposited in patches, in diflcient places; which patches have no 
connection with each other. These two classes of partial for- 
mations aro^the Independent coal formation, and AHuviaL 

Each of these classes comprehends a number of formations 
following each other regularly from the centre to the circum- 
ference, or lying over each other in the same manner as the 
classes themselves. I'he deepest of all consists of rocks com- 
posed of ingredients which are crystallized, and exhibit all the 
marks of the most accurate chemical combination*; these marks 
become gradually less striking as we come to formations dearer 
the surfacd, and at last disappear in the most superficial, which 
have every appearance of mechanical depositions. The same 
kind of mineral sometimes occurs in different formations: but 
in the oldest it is more completely crystallized, and bears 
stronger marks of chemical combination than in the newest, 
Tliis point is very well illustrated by our author in p. 134. 

The following table exhibits a view of the Formations be- 
longing lo tach class, in the order in which they occur, be- 
ginning with the deepest and ending with the most superficial, 

I. Primitive Formations. 


3 - 

4 - 

. 5 * 

6 . 


} 


Primitive lirtic stone -j. Subordinate, 
Primitive nap j 


Granite 
Gneiss 
Mica slate 
Clay slate 
Syenite. 

Porphyry. 

I'hc deepest of all tlic minerals, and the most perfectly crys- 
tallized among the rocks is granite. Next follows gneiss^ 
which is notliing else thdiU gianite assuming the slaty form; 
that form is mure reniaikable in mica slate, and in clay slate the 
different crystals of which granite is composed can no longer be 
recognised. Interposed among the formations of gneiss, mica 
slate, and clay slate, there occur thin layers of primitive lime 
Slone, and primitive trap, without any determinate order. Hence 
these two ate considered as subordinate to these three formations. 

All the primitive formations have the appearance of chemical 
compounds, and po remains either of animals or vegetables can 
be discovered in them. Hence they must have been formed 
. and deposited before the earth was inhabited. 


II. Transition Formations. 


1. Transition lime stone 

2. Grey wacke ^ Transition trap 

3. Grey wacke slate j Flint slate 

VoL. I. T 


Subordinate. 
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In these ft)rmations the chemical characters of the rocks are 
less striking than in the j)riniitive. Thin layers of transition 
trap and ftnt slate occur without order among the grey wacke^ 
and^r<?^ wacke slate formations^ Hence they are considered as 
subordinate to these last. 

Animal and vegetable remains begin first to make their ap- 

{ learance in the transition formations. This circumstance has 
ed Werner to conclude, that they were deposited or formed 
while the earth was passing from an uninhabited to an inhabited 
state. Hence the reason why he separated them from the 
primitive^ and distinguished them by the name ot transition. 

i III. Floetz Formations. 

1. Old red sand stone formation 

Floet/- lime scone ^ 

Old red sand stone 

Foliated gypsum, with salt, sulphur, See, 

2. Variegated sand stone formation 
Sand stone 

Second Floetz lime stone 
Fibrous gypsum. 

3. Third sand stone formation •* 

Sand stone 
Lime stone 
Chalk, &c. 

The German word flottz is applied to these formations, because 
they occur in much more icgular beds than those whicli pre- 
cede them. In the primitive formations the strata arc not easily 
recognized; in the transition^ they arc often verv distinct, but 
commonly nearly vertical; whcitMS in \\\^ flodz lornidtions 
they approach the horizontal, imitating to a cenain extent those 
beds which have been formed by the action of water. 'Fhis 
we presume was the reason for distinguishing them by the 
epithet 

There are at least three distinct floetz formations, \\\Qloxvest 
is of course considered by Werner as the oldest, and the 
highest, or nearest the surface, as the newest. The minerals 
which compose them are nearly of the same kind in all, but 
different in their appearance. They have most of the character 
of chemic^il compouiicis in the oldest, and least in the newest. 
They are named Irom the sand stone, a mineral which first 
makes its appearance in the floetz formations. In the oldest of 
them it is of a red colour, in the second variegated^ and in the 
third usually light coloured. Lime stone occurs in each, hut it 
becomes less and less chemical, and at last terminates in chaltm 
In the oldest floetz formation gypsum occurs always in 
the second always fibrous. These formations abound with 
animal and vegetable remains .■ 
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IV. Independent Coal Formation. 

1. Slate clay, lime stone, marl, soft sand stone, green stone, 

clay iron stone, shale, coal. 

2. Indurated clay, marl, lime stone, porphyritic stone, 

coal. 

3. Loose sand stone, conglomerate, slate clay, coal. 

The three preceding classes of formations were universal, 
and covered the whole surface of the earth with a succession of 
deposites. It is not to be supposed, however, that the surface 
of the earth was level. Far from it; it was elevated into moun* 
tains, or sunk into valleys, either from inequalities in the nucleus 
upon which the successive formations were deposited, or from 
the formations themselves being of unequal thickness in diffe- 
rent placel. But, notwithstanding this inequality, the succes- 
sive formations may be traced without interruption over the 
whole extent of the earth’s surface. The case is very different 
with the independent coal formation. It always, indeed, covers 
the floetz formations, and therefore, according to Werner’s view 
of the matter, must be later or newer than they. But it is depo- 
sited merely in detached patches in valleys. These patches are 
separated byjong intervals of the older formations, and have no 
connection whatever with each other. Hence the reason why 
tfiis formation is called independent. It is called coal formation 
because coal^ one of the most useful of the mineral productions^ 
occurs first in it. 

V. Floetz Trap Formation. 

Gravel 
Sand stone 
Flinty sand stone'l 
Clay VCoal 

Wacke J 

Basalt 

Green stone 
Porphyry slate 
Pitch stone 
Grey stone 

Over the independent coal formation there lies another, which 
is universal^ like the three first classes, or extends over the 
whole surface of the earth. The minerals in it occur in teds: 
hence it is distinguished by the epithet fioetz. And as the pre- 
dominating minerals in it belong to that tribe to which the name 
of trap has been given, from the great proportion of hornblende 
which they contain, this name is also added by way of charac- 
teristic. 

Coal occurs in this formation as well as in the preceding, 
and it always lies in the above series, somewhere between the 
sand stone and basalt. When coal occurs the preceding for- 
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mation, majiy strata of it usually are found together; hut in the* 
floetz trap formation never more tlian a single stratum coal 
occurs: but it is usually of very great thickness. 

VI. Alluvial Formations. 

1, By the action ol lakes new drained 

Marl 

Sand 

Clay 

Coal. 

2. Bv the action of livers 

Mud 

I rod stone 
Sand 
Peat, &c. 

riic alluvial formations consist of those depositions which may 
be considered as quite recent, and brought about by causes 
which still continue to operate. They are merely partial, or 
confined to particular tracts. They are of two kinds : i . Those 
ieJs which have been formed by the action of lakes now 
drained. They consist of marl, sand, clay, &c. Coal is like- 
wise found among those beds. It is always of th^ kind called 
irown coal by mineralogists, and the lowest portion of it has th'i 
appearance of zoood. 2. Those beds that have been formed by 
the action of rivers. 

The surface of the earth has undergone considerable changes 
since the original deposition f»f these formations. Much of it 
has been worn away by the action of rain, rivers, &c. The 
floetz trap formation, whicii is the uppermost, and most ex- 
posed of all, has, of couise, sufi’ered most. Its continuity has 
in many places been destroyed, leaving only detached patches 
here and there; though the foimer connection between these 
may still be traced. In many pans every thing is removed 
down to the primitive formations. 

Snell is a skeich of Weiner's Geognosy, sufficient, wc pre- 
suine, to enable such ot our readers as have a knowledge of 
Mineralogv, to undei .Lancl the account which we must now 
give of our author s labours; and necessary for understanding 
them, as no account of it in the least degree intelligible, has yet 
appeared either in our own or (as far as vve know) in any other 
language. In ni awing up the preceding outline we were much 
indebted 10 the very curious and instructive notes attached to 
the work before us. We recommend them to the reader's pe- 
rusal, as replete with much important geological information. 

• What makes the tiieory of Werner ot much greater impor- 
rance tlian may at first sight appear to our readers is this. All 
m'nierals affect "some formations, while they are never 

10 be found in others. Thus tin is never found but in the 
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primitive formations ; rock salt^ and of course salt springs^ are to 
be found only in the oldest of the Jloetz formations; coaloccmi 
in the three newest classes of formations; namely, the 
pendent coaU the Jloetz trap^ and the alluvial^ and never occurs 
in any other; slate is coiinned to the primitive and transition 
formations; and so on. We refer those readers who wish for 
all the information on this important subject which has been 
hitherto collected, to Werner’s Treatise on Feins, &c. and to the 
Mineralogy of our author, especially the second volume. 

From this important circumstance, it is obvious that in order 
to form a probable estimate of what minerals of value may or 
may not be expected in a country, we have ojily to ascertain 
what are the formations of which it consists. If it be composed 
of primitive, transition, or fioetz formations, it would be in 
vain to search for coal\ while it would be equally fruitless to 
look for salt or salt sprhigs unless we meet with the oldest of 
the floctz formations. To give an example; our author has 
been blamed with much severity for not looking for salt springs 
in Dumfrieshire. Had the person who made this remark been 
acquainted with the fact that salt is confined to the floetz forma- 
tion, he wquld not surely have blamed our author for not look- 
ing for salt springs after he had ascertained that none of the 
Tloetz formations are to be found in Dumfrieshire. Many 
other similar examples might easily be selected of similar mis- 
takes committed, but the one which wc have given is siifliciem 
to illustrate the impoVtaiice of the Wernerian Geognosy, 

But it is now time, after this long introduction, to turn to 
the work under examination. The Mincralogical Survey of 
Dumfrieshire, as we are informed in the preface, was under- 
taken by our author at the request of the gentlemen of the 
county, wdio wished to obtain correct information respecting the 
mineral treasures which it might be supposed to contain. The 
work is divided into two chapters: the first describes the ap- 
pearance of the country; the second gives an account of the 
different formations of which it is composed. Both are ac- 
companied by copious notes explaining such parts of the Wer- 
nerian Geognosy as are connected with the Survey of Dum- 
frieshire. We slialt present our readers with an analysis of 
each of the chapters. 

Dumfrieshire, the most southerly of the counties of Scotland, 
is about fifty miles long and thirty broad. The northern part 
is hilly; but the southern, which stretches along the Solway 
Frith, is flat. It is divided into three river districts; namely, 
Nithsdale, Annandalc, and Eskdale, traversed respectively by 
the rivers Nith, Annan, and Esk. Each of these districts con- 
sists of a series of valleys, surrounded by hills, and differing in 
fize and appearance. They gradually converge towards each 
<uhcr, and at last meeting, form the low part of the county to^ 
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wards the Solway Frith into which the rivers flow. Some of 
these valleys have a round form, and are supposed by our au^ 
thor to have been formerly lakes ; while he considers others as 
the beds of ancient rivers, now greatly diminished in size. 
These notions he illustrates by the appearance of similar valleys 
in other parts of Scotland, and in Germany, where they occur 
of a very large size. These observations bring on a digression 
respecting the original formation of valleys in general, which is 
terminated by the developement of that part of the Wernerian 
geognosy, which must be considered as purely hypothetical ; as 
It gives an account of the appearance of the earth at its original 
formation, of t|fie changes which it has undergone, and oi those 
to which it will be gradually subjected. 

The first chapter terminates with an account of tlfe Moffat 
wells, the only mineral waters which occur in the county. 
Salt springs occur in the neighbourhood of the Frith; but they 
are only the sea water regurgitating, and not true salt springs. 
This circumstance induces our author to lay down the 
rules proper for determining the probability oi finding salt 
springs in any country, and for ascertaining, supposing such 
springs found near the sea, whether they be really ^alt springs, 
or merely sea water. These rules are of importance and de- 
serve to be carefully practised. 

The second chapter, which gives what may be called a de- 
tail of the constitution of the county, is by far the most curious 
and important part of the work. 

Tiie general direction of the strata of vsrhich the county is 
composed is from cast to west, and their dip to the south under 
various angles, but generally very much inclined. 

Of the six classes oi formations, there are four which occur 
in the county, while two are altogether wanting. These four are 

Transition 
4. Independent coal 
,5. Floetz trap 
6, Alluvial 

The two classes which are wanting are 
1. Primitive 
g. Floetz 

The upper part of the county consists of transition rocks; 
these are the oldest in the county, or they serve a'.i a basis for all 
the other formations. All the rocks belonging to the class of 
transition foimations do not occur, but the greater number do. 

The independent coal formation lies In hollows among the 
transition rocks, and covers the low part of the county from 
the Esk to the Nith. The floetz trap formation sometimes 
covers the transition, sometimes the independent coal formation. 
I'd the lower part of tjie county it consists of porphyritip, 
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green stone, and amygdaloid ; in the upper it covers the transi# 
tion mountains in the form of mountain caps. The bottoms of 
the valleys are covered by the alluvial formations. 

After this general account of the constitution of the county 
our author proceeds to a particular account of each of the for* 
mations. Our limits will allow us to give only a cursory view 
of his observations and descriptions. 

I. Transition Formations. — The only rocks of this 
class observed in Diimfrieshire, are grey wacke, grey wacke 
slate, flint slate, alum slate, and transition green stone. The 
other two rocks which belong to this class of formations, 
namely, transition limestone, and transition amygdaloid, have 
not been hitherto discovered. Each of the four rocks is de- 
scribed by our author, but for the description we must refer to 
the work itself. 

Grey wacke slate is often employed like clay slate as a co- 
vering for houses. It is distinguished from clay slate by the 
mica which it contains, by the veins of quartz which traverse 
it, and by the petrifactions with which it abounds. Our author 
might have added that vegetable petrifactions are very common in 
the grey w^jeke slate of Dumfrieshirc. The omitting of this 
circumstance is rather unaccountable as he could not possibly 
have avoided making the observation. He has been, very pro- 
perly, punished for the omission. The assertion that grey wacke 
contains petrifactions has been denied, and our author has been 
challenged to produce a single petrifaction in the grey wacke of 
Diimfrieshire. To us who know perfectly well that vegetable 
petrifactions are very common in that grey wacke this chal- 
lenge appeared not a little bold. 

Transition rocks arc very favourable to ores. Accordingly, 
by far the greatest mineral repositories in Scotland occur in 
them, and indeed, are found in this very county; namely, the 
lead mines of Wanlock Head, and lead-hills in Eskdale. Mines 
of antimony have been found also in the same rocks. Our 
aiuhor gives an interesting description of the lead mines, and 
of the minerals wliich occur in them, for which we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. 

Our author recommends the careful examination of the tran- 
sition rocks of Dumfrieshirc, as other mineral repositories mvf 
be expected in them. Lime stone has not yet occurred, but it 
may be looked* for, and the grey wacke, probably, may be 
found fit for roofing houses. We have here another instance 
of the importance of the Wernerian Geognosy. Fruitless trials 
have been made for coal among the transition rocks of Dum- 
frieshire. 

II, Independent Coal Formations. — Various subordi- 
natc formations belonging to this class occur. Three are par- 
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ticularised by our author ; these contain respectively the fol- 
lowing rocks : 

1. Sandstone, conglomerate, slate c 1 ay« 

s. Clay, marl, limestone, porphyritic stone. 

3. Slate clay, lime-stone, marl, sand-stone, greenstone. 

As the lower part of the county of Dumfries is in the vi- 
cinity of Cumberland, where the old red sandstone^ belonging 
to the class of Floetz formations, occurs, and as the sand 
stone in Dumfrieshire has commonly a reddish brown colour, 
our author was at first doubtful whether it might not belong to 
the old red sand stone formation, rather than the independent 
coal formation; but a careful examination convinced him of the 
contrary. As an accurate determination of the pifrint is of 
great consequence, because on it depends the probability of 
finding coal, our author b.\s been at great pains to set it in a 
clear point of view. He first gives a description of the rocks 
constituting the independent coal formation in Durrlricshirc, 
and then contrasts them with the independent coal formation of 
Mid Lothian, concerning the nature of which there is no am- 
biguity. . 

In Dumfrieshire, the general stretch of the strata constituting 
the independent coal formation is from east to west, and the dip 
towards the south seldom under a grcr.ier angle than 40®: the 
rocks of which it is composed are sand stone, slate day, bitu- 
minous shale, lime stone, clay iron stone,* coal, and lime stone 
conglomerate. Of each of these our aiuhor gives a description 
and then enters into particulars respecting the distiibution of 
the formation in the county. 

The coal formation in Mid-Lot liian rests upon transition 
rocks as in Dumfrieshire ; the rocks of which it is composed 
are the very same, with the addition of clay stone, green stone, 
and indurated marl, which have not been observed in the inde- 
pendent coal formation of Dumfrieshire. Of each of these 
rocks our author gives a description. 

Thus it appears that the minerals constituting the formation 
in Mid-Lothian and Dumfrieshire are nearly the same; but in 
Dumfrieshire the strata are thick, while in Mid- Lothian they 
arc thin. In the first t^e sand stone is reddish brown ; in the 
second it is grey ; in the first clay iron stone is scanty, in the 
second it abounds. But the agreement between the two is so 
great as to induce our author without hesitation to conclude 
that both belong to the same formation, and that therefore coal 
may ycry probably be found in Dumfrieshire. 

The red colour of the sand stone has led to a prejudice that 
it is incopipatihlc with coal ; but our author shews, in a very 
decisive manner, that this is a mistake ; the very same kind of 
$and stone occurring in extensive coal fields, and even ^Itcrr 
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tiatingwith coal in Germany, and not unfrequently even in 
Mid-Lothian. The author ot this article recollects having vi* 
sited the very spots pointed out by our author in some of hit 
mineralogical excursions, and he can attest the accuracy of the 
observations. Indeed he must be a very superficial miiie^ 
ralogist who could live in Edinburgh or its vicinity, and 
pretend to affirm that red coloured sand stone does not occur in 
the coal field of Mid- Lothian. 

Our author in a note gives a very interesting description of 
the independent coal formations, and of the structure of the 
country in the vicinity of Edinburgh. One of the most re- 
markable circumstances is the occurrence of grqen stone in it, 
which has been observed nowhere else. For this interesting 
discovery *we arc entirely indebted to our author. The rock of 
Salisbury craigs which belongs to the coal formation, contains 
a bed of it 8o lect thick. The summit of Arthurseat consists 
of Floctz trap formation covering the coal formation. In 
another note our author gives particular directions for searching 
for coal. But for these wc must refer the reader to the work 
itself. 

Our authpr was the first person that discovered coalblcndtt 
in tr.o same formation. Thus he has enriched the independent 
coal formation with two new minerals. He has discovered 
also a new and remarkable species of graphite^ or plumbago, in 
the same formation in Dumfriesliire. 

III. Flof/i'z tra? formation. — The complete series of 
rocks belonging to this formation i.s not to be found in Dum-r 
frieshirc. Our author gives a particular ilctail of those whlcli 
have been ohscr^T-d, and ot the part of the county where they 
have been observed. We are indebted to him for the discovery 
of pitch stone among the rocks constituting this foimation. 

IV. Alluvial Formations. — Two alluvial formations 
occur in Dumfrieshire. The first or oldest is the great mass 
of gravel which we find spread over th^ flat parts of the county, 
and through which the rivers force their way. The second 
has been formed by tlie riveis themselves, and is daily increas- 
ing by matter brought down from the neighbouring mountains. 
Peat belongs to this formation. Gold occurs in the alluvial 
land of Dumfrieshire. In the reign of James V. three hun- 
dred men were^cmplovcd for .several summers in working for 
this gold, and icollected to the amount of about j^joo.ooo 
fterling. 

Such is a sketch of the contents of the work before us. We 
have entered into a longer detail than usual, on account of the 
importance of the subject, and the valuable matter which the 
work contains. It gives us a correct view of the nature of the 
IV’hole south of Scotland ; and is of more practical utility tbaii 
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any mineralogical work which ha$ hitherto appeared in this 
country. But with great merit the work has likewise consi- 
derable defects. The greatest of all is the obscurity occasioned 
by the use of a number of words, or rather of a complete lan- 
guage, which cannot be understood by the generality of readers. 
Such a work ought to have been preceded by a particular detail 
of the Wernerian Geognosy. 

There is another defect occasionally observable, which the 
author ought to correct. In scaling the opinions of the writers 
of this countiy, he docs not always treat them with that respect 
to which they are entitled ; either merely denying the truth of 
their opinions, or refuting them by an allusion to some point of 
theory with which his reader is unacquainted. This not only 
fails entirely in producing the wished for conviction in the 
reader ; but serves to throw a kind of air of ridicule over the 
whole reasoning. He is sometimes apt also to substirute au- 
thority for argument. Tins, however respectable, ought never 
to be admitted in philosopiiical discussions. The style Is care- 
less, but is easy and flowing ; and were it not for the techni- 
cal terms and allusions, would be remarkably perspicuous. 
Upon the whule wc consider this little work as a very great 
addition to the mineralogy of Great Britain. 

Art. VIII. History and Antiquities of Doncaster and its Vicinity ^ 

with Anecdotes of Eminent Men, By Edward Miller, 

Mus, D- pp- 445. i/. ir. MWler. 180,5. 

THIS work is the production of a gentleman long known 
and highly esteemed as a professor of the musical art : He has 
occupied a situation in the way ol his profession at Doncaster 
for nearly half a century, and appears to have studied its history 
and auiiquines with a view to present his book to his 
friends and patrons, as a monnineut of his gratitude and re- 
spect, and it w'as written during the pressure of declining 
years, and increasing infirmities.” There is something bene- 
volent in tins intention, which should soften the rigour of 
criticism, and shall have that effect in the short view we 
arc about to give of the work, as far as is consistent with re- 
ispect for trutli and tlic interests of literature. Wc certainly 
cannot compliment Dr. Miller on having exchanged the har- 
monies of his former studies for the rugged and dry objects of 
antiquarian research, although for a time; but ^the inhabitants 
of Doncaster and its neighbourhood are indebted to him for a 
more complete account of its history than h^s hitherto been 
exhibited, and which, if it be not free from errors, has at least 
ionte errors for which the author is not accountable. Tfaeso 
we would divide, in such shares as may be agreeable to the 

E rtics, betw'cen certain friends of his who appear to have wih 
lly deceived him, and his primer, who, witfwut any viaible 
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temptation, has furnished a more ample list of errata than 
usually find in works of this description. 

Dr. Miller begins with an account of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire in general, and proceeds to the natural history of 
Doncaster and its vicinity, the general state of agriculture, 
woods, and plantations. In all these particulars, which may be 
deemed statistic, his information is copious and correct. He 
is least successful when he cniers on the legitimate province of 
an antiquary, a character which we can assure him, no man 
ever assumed late in life with any success; yet even here, he 
has in general availed himself very judiciously of the best 
printed authorities, and of the assistance of sorpe friends, all 
which have enabled him to treat very respectably on the anti* 
qiiities of Doncaster, and its fine old church. 

Fro ill his account of the latter, we shall extract a short 
passage : 

I believe that much of the damage done to our parochial 
churches proceeds from the great power vested in church- wardens. 

Sy their means, not only the fine painted windows in Doncaster 
church have been demolished: but some years ago, a butcher being 
one of the church-wardens, had the audacity to order three sides of 
the b'^aiuiful Gothic work of the church tower to be cut away, and 
tlaree dials to be placed near the top of it. 1 represented to him» 
not only the mischief he had done to the town, but the inelegant 
appearance the dials made so near its summit, and I requested to 
know what induced hiin to make such alterations. The reason ho ^ 
gave me was, ‘ that by placing the dials so high, he could ik>w stanC™ 
at his own shop and see what it was a clock.' Surely the putting a 
stop to such shameful abuse of power in church- wardens, is not un- 
worthy the notice of the legislature. However, the present arch- 
deacon, the Rev. George Markham, about seven years ago obliged 
the church-wardens to remove two of the dials, and to rtstote the 
ornamental part of the toxocr to its original form. His conduct it is 
hoped will remind the clergy that they may be considered as tho 
trustees of the public, for the preservation, and if need be, for the 
repairs of the various armorial, monumental, or other curiosities and 
antiquities, contained within their respective churches ; and that if 
they have no taste or inclination for the study of antiquities, they 
should, at least, exert themselves to prevent any ignorant church- 
wardens from destroying them." 

There is much salutary counsel in this passage, for surely 
nothing can be more disgraceful to our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment than the dikipidations committed by the conceit, avarice, or 
ignorance of parish officers, who have, in general, about as much 
taste or feeling as Algerine pirates. But, however cordially 
we may join with Dr. Miller in commending Mr. Markhain 
for obliging the church-wardens to remove two of the dials, we 
are yet more surprised at his obliging them to restore the or- 
namental part of the tower to its original form.** We have 
seeu so many attempts of this kind baiiled, even when made by 
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the most eminent modern architects, that we must congratulate 
Doncaster on possessing church-wardens possessed of, or able 
to call forth talents so very rare. 

The account of the Library in Doncaster church would have 
been much improved, if some person had been employed to 
take a catalogue vlio was acquainted with books. The titles 
here are often so .Ushgured by the blunders of transcription as 
to leave us only the power of conjecturing. 

In p. 105, is an excellent passage on the subject of yew- 
trees, which we were about to copy, when we discovered it to 
be an extract from White's History of Selborne. It is, however, 
necessarily ii^roduced here, and it cannot be too generally 
known that the twigs and leaves of yew are absolute poison to 
horses. < 

Sect. VIII. contains “ Memoirs of eminent men born in the 
town, or residing in the neighbourhood of Doncaster." The 
list is rather scanty, containing the names only of Richard 
Plantagcnct, Earl of Cambridge, Richard Role, one of the 
first translators of tlie Bible, John Marre, Henry Parker, 
Thomas Scot, alias de Rothciam, Archbishop of York, Sir 
Martin Frobisher, Sir Pliilip Monckton, Sir R^lph Knight, 
Lord Viscount Molcsworth, Rev. John Jackson, and two 
gentlemen livings Rev. George Markham, and Rev, Williabi 
Binglcy. In the history of these, there is nothing particularly 
interesting that is not taken from well-known authorities, and 
sometimes not enough. Of Richard Rt)le, more information 
might have been procured Irom a very common book, “ Lewis's 
History of the Translations of the Bible." 

Section IX. which contains the “ present state of Doncaster” 
is copious in useful and interesting information. The popula- 
tion in 1800 amounted to 5697. Doncaster has only one 
church, and consequently plenty of dissenting meetings. It 
has a presbylerian chapd, an independent chapel^ a mcihodist 
ckopelj and a quakcr’s innchng-house , We would ask our 
venerable author why the three former arc honouicd with the 
name of chopd^ and the last is only a meeting-house. Chapel^ 
applied 10 any species of dissenting meeting, is a vulgarism 
against which antiquaries, of all men, ought to enter then 
protest. 

Doncaster, like most country towns, docs not manufacture 
employ mem /enough for the better sort of inh^itants, who aic 
fonsequently obliged to import cards and whisi tables to ** keep 
body and soul togetlier.” Dr. Miller's remarks on this subject, 
being not of a local nature, deserve our notice : 

Although this amusement may appear in too trivial a light to 
become a subject in this book, yet its pernicious effects have ren^ 
dered it sufficiently important for severe animadversion. A strange 
Ultachiiieut to cards is, at present, a leading feature in the cbarac,« 
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ters of the principal inhabitantrof our market towns. Among such 
as are called genteel people, the usual routine of their lives princi- 
pally consists in eating, drinking, sleeping, and playing at cards. 
The few vacant hours between breakfast and dinner, are generally 
employed in reading the newspapers, or in visiting the shops. If 
any gentleman of real taste and erudition take a lodging here, or in 
any of our country towns, where but little business is transacted, 
ills company will scarcely ever be solicited, unless he play at cards. 
All his acquirements in the fine arts, history, or philosophy, will 
avail him nothing, nor procure him a single invitation. But if a 
man, the most uninformed in other respects, can but join at the 
card table, no other requisite is necessary : his company will be 
courted with avidity : the card party will consider him as their 
equal, and not suppose themselves so likely to be incommoded by a 
display of knowledge they cannot appreciate, and which, the shame- 
ful perversion of their days will never allow them time to acquire. 

In order to shew in what high estimation cards are held in our 
country towns, I remember a well informed stranger, on being in- 
vited to spend the evening in a certain family, was asked by the 
master to take a card. He replied, he did not play at cards-^thc 
company regarded him with astonishment, and the master said, 
' what. Sir ! not play at cards ! — the Lord help you.” 

In many market towns, the usual custom is to dine at one or 
two o’clock.. Soon after dinner, cards are introduced, and the party 
then engaged to play, consume their hours in this trifling amuse- 
ment till bed-time, with little or no intermission. 

Mistaken mortals ! In vain does conscience suggest to you 
more useful methods ()f spending your time. In vain does nature 
.spread forth all her beoulies for your contemplation. — Solitude has 
no charms for you. C’auls have the power to (jueiieh all thirst for 
knowledge, and to render you unsu.sceptible of evety noble and ra- 
tional enjoyment.” 

These remarks our author concludes with an apposite extract 
Lorn Dr. Johnson’s Rambler. 

Close oil the heels of this, vv-e find a character of Mason, 
the poet, which wc shall suhiTut to our readers, wiiliotU one 
woid of observation : 

The merit of this gentleman as a poet is well known. How- 
ever, he was not satisfied with the applause he received in that cha- 
racter, he was desirous also of being esteemed a good musician and 
a good painter. In music he succeeded better than in painting lie 
performed decently (m the harpsichord, and, by liis desire, I under- 
took to teach him the principles of com^rosition, but that I never 
could eifect. Indeeil, others before me had also failed in the at- 
tempt ; neverihe^ss, lie fancied himself qualified to compose : for a 
short anthem of ^is beginning, * Lord of all power and might,’ was 
performed at the chapel royal, of which, only the melody is his own, 
the bass was composed by another person. The same may be said 
of two more anthems sung in the cathedral of York. In painting 
he never arrived even to a degree of mediocrity, so true is Mr, 
Pope’s observation. 
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' One science only will one genius fit, 

' So vast is art, so narrow human wit/’ 

Fond, however, of being considered as a patron both of music and 
painting, he contributed to the advancement of several young men 
by his recommendations ; yet I never knew him patronise but one, 
ID either of these arts, whom he did not desert afterwards, without 
bis former favourite ever knowing in what he bad offended him. 

** When young, 1 was one of those whom he took under his pro- 
tection. He permitted me to dedicate the music of some elegies to 
him, and also gave me pieces of his own writing to set to music, 
particularly the Ode of Death in Caraciacus. However, at the end 
of a few years, 1 found myself involved in the disgrace of others, 
though I never knew, to this moment, the cause of my dismission : 
most probably,^ our disgrace proceeded from the envy of some offi- 
cious tale-bearer. On recollection, I have often observeejhim listen 
attentively to these characters, and that his favourite servant had it 
in his power to lead him which way he pleased, even to the changing 
a former acquaintance, as easily as he could change his coat. 

“ Rather late in life, he married Miss Sharraan, of Hull, which 
was his native place. The reason he assigned for making her an 
offer in marriage, was, that he had been a whole evening in her 
company with others, and ob^iervcd, that during all that time she 
never spoke a single word. This lady lived with him only about a 
year after their marriage ; she died at Bristol, where, *in the cathe- 
dral, he placed a handsome monument to her memory, on which 
are inscribed, some beautiful and much admired lines as an epitaph. 

During the short time this lady lived with him, he appeared 
more animated and agreeable in his conversa^lion j but after her de- 
cease, his former phlegm returned, and he became silent, sullen, 
and reseived. 

“ Though he had a good income, and was by no me.ms extrava- 
gant, yet he frequently fancied himself poor, to that flegree, that he 
once asked an acquaintance to lend him a hundred pounds, though 
at that very time, he had considerable sums of money in the public 
lunda, for which lie neglected taking the interest. A. great attach- 
ment appeared between him and a hospitable family in tlw’s neigh- 
bourhood, to whom he was nearly related, and with whom he used 
to pass some mouths in the summer. At length, be fancied they 
expected to receive a good legacy at his decease ; but resolving to 
disappoint them, he did not even mention any one of their names in 
his will, but left the greatest part of his property to a person that 

had formerly been his curate. Such was the real character of 

this ceUbrated poet, which is here inserted as a lesson to mankind, 
to shew them what little judgement can be formed of the hemt of 
an auilior, either by the sublimity of his concepiioas, the beauty of 
bis de.scripiions, or the purity of his sentiments.’* / 

Some, at least, of our readers, will be betier pleased with 
the following notices of Hcrscheli, our celebrated astronomer: 

** It will ever be a gratifying reflection to me, that I was the first 
person, by whose means thi.s extraordinary genius was drawn from 
a state of obscurity. About the year 1760, as I was dining with the 
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officers of the .Durham militia^ at Pontefract, one of them informed 
nie^ that they had a young German in their band a<i a performer on 
the hautboy,, who had only been a few months in this country, and 
yet spoke English almost as well as a native : that, exclusive of the 
hautboy, he was an excellent performer on the violin, and if I chose 
to repair to another room, he should entertain me with a solo. 1 
did so, and Mr. Herschel executed a solo of Giardini's, in a manner 
that surprised me. Afterwards, I took an opportunity to have a 
little private conversation with him, and requested to know if he 
had engaged himself in the Durham militia for any long period ? 
He answered ' No, only from month to month.' l^ave Iheiii then, 
said and come and live with me. 1 am a single man, and think 
we shall be happy together 5 doubtless your merit will soon entitle 
you to a more eligible situation. He consented to my request and 
came to Doncaster. It is true, at that time, my humble mansion 
consisted bht of two rooms. However, poor as I was! my cottage 
contained a small library of w^ell-chosen books , and it must appear 
singular, that a young German, who had been so short a time in 
England, should understand even the pecuUaVities of our language 
so well, as to adopt Dean Swift for his favorite author. I took an 
early opportunity of introducing him at Air. Copley's concert j und 
he presently began in 

‘ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
< The hidden soul of harmony.' 

Bor never before Iiad we heard the concertos of Corelli, Geminiani, 
and Avison, or the overtures of Handel, performed more chastely, 
or more according to the original intention of the composers, than 
by Mr. Herschel. I soon lost my companion — his fame was pre- 
sently abroad — lie had the otfer of scholars, and was solicited to lead 
the public concerts both at Wakefield and Halifax. 

“ About this time a new organ for the parish church of Halifax, 
was built by Snetzler j wliich was opened with an oratorio by the 
late well-known Jo:ih Bates. Air. Herschel and six others were 
candidates for the organist’s place They drew lots how llicy were 
to perform in rotation. My friend Herschel drew the third lot — the 
second performer w'as Mr. Wainwright, afterwards Dr. Wdinwright, 
of Manchester, w'hose finger was so rapid, that old Snetzler, the 
organ- builder, ran about the church exclaiming, * tc tc Uvcl, 
he run over ti kvu like one eat, he vd not give my p/phes room for to 
shpeak* During Mr. Wainwright’s performance, I was standing in 
the middle ile with Herschel. What chance have you, said 1 , to 
follow this man ? He replied, ' I don’t know ; I am sure fingers 
will not do.* On which, he ascended the organ loft, and produced 
from the organ so uncommon a fulness — such a volume of slow 
solemn harmony* that 1 could by no means account for the effect. 
After this short «tempore effusion, he finished with the old hun- 
dredth psalm tur|fe, which he played better than his opponent. 
Aye, aye, cried old Sneczler, * tish is icry govt, very goo t imket, I 
vil luf tish man, for hr g/iv* my piphes room for to shpeak,* Having, 
afterwards asked Mr. Herschel! by what rneaas, in the beginning of 
his perfoniiilnce, he prodtued so uncommon an edecr ? He re- 
plied, * 1 told you fingers would nut do,’ and producing two pieces of 
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lead from his waistcoat pocket. * Ofie of these/ said he« * I placed 
on the lowest key of the organ, and the other upon the octave above: 
tlius, by accommodating the harmony, 1 produced the effect of four 
liands instead of two. However, as my leading the concert on the 
violin is their principal object, they will give me the place in prefer* 
cnce to a better performer on the organ 5 but I shall not stay long 
here, for J have the offer of a superior situation at Bath, which 
offer 1 shall accept.' " 

Among the useful memoranda of Doncaster we find a list of 
the Mayors since the year 1493, article so usual in topogra- 
phical works that we should not have taken notice of it, if the 
author had not contrived to relieve the dryness of a list of ob- 
scure names, by affixing to each what lie calls ** historical and 
chronological Vemarks.” That some of these have a connec- 
tion with the Mayor for the time being, wc shall nqt dispute : 
it is, for example, mentioned with propriety, that during the 
mayoralty of Edward Cooke, the fee-farm rent was granted to 
the mayor and commons of Doncaster by Henry VII. and that 
Thomas Ellis, when mayor, built the Market-cross, &c. of 
Doncaster. The prices of grain, &c. under certain mayoral- 
ties are also appended to the names of the mayors ; in all these 
there seems a natural connection, because the date of the event 
and of the office may assist one another in chronology. But 
lor the greater part of these juxtapositions wc are quite puzzle^d 
to give any reason, unless the author had a waggish projiensity, 
or had, what we can less easily .suppose, a senoi’s intention to 
connect the mayors of Doncaster with all the great revolutions 
and events ol the known world. Be this as it may, the at- 
tempted connection has an effect sonicwliat ludicrous ; when 
John Humberston was mayor, we are told that Noith America 
was discovered, when Thomas Strey wiedded tlie mace, King 
Henry VIII. began his reign. John Beaumont’s year was 
honoured by the Queens ot England, France, and Scotland, 
being all in England at one time. Martin Luther began the 
reformation during the mayoralty of Robert Misson. '^J hese 
are great events, and liad it been possible to couple all the 
mayors of Doncaster with such, the list would have been a 
useful abri^lgcment of the Universal History. But many, veiy 
many indeed, must be content with a mayoralty of less conse- 
quence. Some have become famous for a great plague, and 
some for a gieat snow or a severe frost. Others are immor- 
talized by even less matters than these. Thomas Ellis can 
boast only of chocolate being Introduced \i/.o Europe, and 
John Wirrall of the first making of soap at Lpndon and Bris- 
tol. One is remarkable only for the use of pins, and another 
for the manuractiire of needles. Thomas Fullwood might de- 
rive some credit from Queen Mary beginning her reign, were 
we not told that 'starching linen was also introduced into Eng- 
land during his mayoralty. During Thomas Smith's office, tlie 
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Hollanders first made money of pasteboard, and wbat is wor^ 
of all, when Thomas Kirton was mayor, bribery was first used 
in England, and, our author adds cautiously, not yet laid 
aside on all occasions,** — What kind of information all this con- 
veys, we shall leave our readers to determine. Memory re- 
quires all the helps which art can give it, and every man knows 
how much may he done by what philosophers term the associa- 
tion of ideas. The present association, ior aught that we know^ 
may assist recollection at Doncaster, as, any event being given, 
the mayor may be found, but oi what use when found, is ano- 
ther question. 

The account of the villages and seats in the vicinity of 
Doncaster is more succinct than that of the town * yet in gene- 
ral sufTicieqt for local purposes. The author appears to have 
been disappointed in much information which he had some 
right to expect. He has compiled, however, altogether, a 
book which shews what it was intended to shew, his respect for 
a distiict in winch he has past the greater part of a long and 
much respected life. If wc have not all the accuracy in matters 
of antiquarian research which w»e could have wished, yet it 
must be acknowledged that the author has not been deficient in 
IdUibble industry, and has brought together a considerable mass 
of^useful and oiten entertaining information. The plates are 
remarkably well executed, and the whole is oile of the cheapest 
publications of the kind, a merit of no inferior sort at a lime 
when there seems a gciicral inclination, by the tricks of piint- 
ing and engraving, to ))lacc useful books entiiely out of the 
roach of persons of moderate fortunes. 

Akt. IX. Tiavch ui Trinidad during the Months ^ Frbruaty, 
March, and Afni/, 1803. In a Senes of Letters, addressed to 
a Member of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. 
trated with a Map of the Island, By Pierre F. M‘Callum. 
^vo. gyo pp. 8.r. bd. Crosby & Co, 1806, 

THIS sketch of the state of Trinidad is contained in a series 
of letters supposed to have been written from that Island to a 
Member of the Imperial Parliament, in the months of February, 
March, and April, 1803. — How the author got to America we 
are not told, but from thence be sailed to Trinidad, where he 
arrived at the time when the affairs of the colony were managed 
by three Commissioners— Colonel Fullarton, General Picton, 
and Commodore Mood. What might be the precise design of 
this voyage he haslnot distinctly informed us, nor, perhaps, was 
It necessary : but bis object in presenting this narrative to the 
public, as far as it can be collected from the work itself, was la 
give a distinct view of the condition of the colony, to suggest 
plans for its improvement, and to expose the improper conduct 
of Governor Picton, and the bad effects which resulted from it-. 
VOJL. i. ’ u 
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Since tlic island now belongs to Great Britain, any information 
on these points must be a matter of some importance, both to 
the statesman and the merchant. 

The principal town, which is called Port of Spain, is placed 
in a very unhealthy situation. It is environed in a semicircular 
manner by lofty mo^untains, as it it had been intended as an 
oven to roast people alive; and near it is a tract of land which, 
in tlic idiny season, is covered with water. 'Phis is one cause 
t)f the mortality which often prevails. The houses are shabby; 
the inhabitants are a mixture ot English, Scotcli, Irish, Welch, 
Spanlaids, Germans, Swiss, Italians, Americans, and French. 
Tlie bay of Pana is one of the safest and most spacious in the 
, world. It it in the form of a horse shoe, extending above 
seventy miles, and having a depth of water of from five to six- 
teen fathoms. The island itself is the largest and southernmost 
oi the Leeward Isles, measuring from east to west sixty British 
miles, and fnnn north to south forty-five miles. It is, like To- 
bago, beyond the teach ot hurricanes. It was discovered by 
Columbus in 140H, during his third voyage. He lt)und it in- 
habited by Canbs who wcie almost all desnoyed in 1518, 
when the Spaniards seized all the Indians wiio weie capable of 
working in their mines. Thcie aic scime settlc^ncms of them 
still in the island, but the whole number of men, women, pnd 
chilflicn, when a census was taken in 17^7, did not amount to 
more than one ihou.saiul and tight) -two. Tiiev are sober, 
peaceable, and industrious, but exceedingly snpcj siitious and 
priest-ridden. The island is very fcitile, and })r''<liices grapes, 
oranges, citrons, and lemons ot the in(;sl excellent qiiallt). 
Formerly maize, or Indian corn, was culuvaied in j»uch ijuan- 
tiiies, as to allord, above the' home eunsumplion, a supply for 
other places. The portion ot land capable of cultivation is 
about 870,400 acres. Upon part of these, sugar, coflee, coiton, 
and cocoa are raised in dilFertiit propoiiioiis, and pait ol iliein 
aie not cultivated at all. To cultivate the whole completely, 
two hundred and foity thousand negroes would, in the opinion 
of our author, be necessary in addition to ilie number already 
upon it, which he calculates at twenty thousand. — But belorc 
the requisite number of negroes ctaild be introduced, and 
inured to the climate, he supposes that about a million would 
be destroyed. He therefore proposes that an attempt should be 
made to people the place with Scotch Highlanders, and indulges 
himself with bitter phillipics against the Highland proprietors 
for depopulating the country. Our antho’^ is, certainly, not 
the only one who forms his opinions on this subject without at 
full knowledge of its nature. It is easy tor superficial ob- 
servers to exclaim against the avarice ot the lanclloids, a charge 
liow'ever which might he equally well applied loeveiy one who 
, endeavours to turn his pmperty to tlic best account. If national 
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ivcalth is composed of the wealth of individuals, or if the whole 
is made up ol its parts, a position^ however, which has been 
disputed, but which cannot be overturned, then he who neglects 
his own interests is, in fact, whatever may be his intentions, 
no friend to the interests of his country. The great point is 
to render the land as productive as possible. This the interests 
of the proprietors will dispose them to do. But the only cer- 
tain method to increase the population is to increase the means 
of subsistence. Tliis cannot be done by a few half starved fa- 
milies, without capital to improve the ground which they oc- 
cupy, and subject to the debasement, diseases* and calamities 
wiiich accompany extreme poverty. Whoever should continue 
iliem in their places under such circumstances wohld, upon the 
whole, check the produce and consequently the population of 
his country, and at the same time would be doing an injury to 
the wretched people themselves by preventing them from 
turning their attention to other fields where their labours must 
be more wanted, and conscquenily more beneficial to themselves 
and to the nation. Undoubtedly, where a proprietor finds his 
estate encumbered with more than its due proportion of inha- 
bitants, his mode of getting rid of the superfluity may possibly 
be highly un)ust and tyrannical. This in fact is often the case* 
w^jere the thing itself is proper. But if the landlord has a right 
to make the most ot his property, the tenant has a right to make 
the most of his labour. It is said, however, that some of the 
proprietors are so tyraiyiical and ridiculous that, while they ex- 
pect its highest value for their land, they employ various arti- 
fices to detain llie labouiers on their estates, as if they thought 
it right that these poor people should starve with them rather 
than live comfortably any where else. This detestable absur- 
dity is on some occasions carried to such a height that the land- 
lords assume the right of being very much displeased at such of 
their tenants as pretend to give their children a good eJutdtion, 
or bring them up in any way which may lead them to aspire to 
something better than being starving appendages to their inhos- 
pitable soil. It seems little less unjust to impose any artificial 
restraint on emigrations to foreign countries. There can never 
exist any necessity for it, for the attachment which every one 
feels to his native soil must always prevent its being carried to 
any improper or ruinous extent. But when emigrations take 
place, it is undoubtedly fair to hold out every inducement that 
can lead men voUntdrily to prefer our own foreign settletnentf. 
With regard to me peopling of Trinidad with Scotch High- 
' landers, th^re seems no good reason to think that this would be 
impossible. A great many might perisli in the attempt, but ul- 
timate success might fairly be expected; for if it be allowed 
that the place can be peopled at all, the Scotch Highlanders, 
when seasoned to the climate, may undoubtedly exist there as 
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^11 as others. &ut the state of manners in Trinidad as well as 
in other parts of the' West Indies is inimical to population. 
Intemperance and other vices are there restrained by no consi- 
deration of morality, or regard to public opinion, and every' 
kind of sensuality is indulged to an extent which, in such a 
climate, must be attended with the most destructive effects. 

The condition of tlie negroes in Trinidad appears to be such 
as might be expected. Slaveiy has almost banished every 
human feeling from their breasts, and they are almost in all re- 
spects reduced to the condition of brutes. The only enjoyment 
they experience consists in the indulgence of lust and cruelty. 
Our author /ustly censures the policy of keeping up black re- 
giments. They have no sentiment of loyalty or fidelity, and 
would seize upon the first opportunity to murder their masters 
and officers. No reliance could lie placed on them in the mo- 
ment of danger. How could it? What have they to defend? 
Yet wretched as the condition of the negroes is, oiir author 
does not hesitate to affirm that tlie condition of the Highland 
labourers is still more deplorable. — This, however, is certainly 
a rash conclusion. The chief giounds upon which it rests is 
that the negro is provided for by his master, and that despair 
has taught him apathy, while the Highland lab'ourer has to 
depend upon himself lur a scanty subsistence and posses., cs 
feeling enough to he sensible of his situation. It is, however, 
but a sorry sort of happiness that proceeds from having no- 
thing to care for, and that apathy is r.ot much to be envied 
which arises, from excess of misery. Man is ic iidcrcd unhappy 
by feelings of which brutes have no idea, yet it would be no 
ordinary misfortune which could induce a man to exchange 
natures for the sake ot avoiding those feelings. The slave is 
degraded to the condition of brutes, and there can be no com- 
parison between his lot and that oi another man. In him the 
distinguishing character! - :cs of human nature arc almost ef- 
faced, and only begin to appear again when he has broken his 
chains. — But this is not tlie only occasion on which our author 
draws conclusions whicli his premises do not fully warrant. 
From his mode of speaking of America one would suppose ihat 
it was a slavish and wi etched country, and that the emigranrs 
who settle there arc exceedingly unhappy. It would require 
the strongest evidence, and the most extensive acquaintance 
With the subject, to give colour to an as.sertiori which fcpreicnts 
the state of things to he so clifFcrent from ^hat might be ex- 
pected from the American institutions. In. 'fact it will be ob- 
vious to every intelligent reader, that he has examined tlie 
grounds of his assertions but veiy superficially, and lias fallen 
into the common error ot drawing general conclusions from 
isolated instances. 

-^Fhe government of the island and the administration of jus- 
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Uce are conducted in the following manner :-^A kind of coun^ 
cil called the Cabildo^ consisting of thirteen memberSi, ineet^ 
every Monday, to assist the governor in the duties of his office* 
From this council two members are chosen to act as judges* 
Both civil and criminal causes are conducted before these hyr 
way of Petition and Answer. These writings are called &critas^ 
and may be j)Ut in by plaintiff and defendant without any limi* 
ration as to number or time, and the result generally is the ruin 
of both parties. The Escrivanos^ or attorneys, are restrained 
by no moral consideration, no regard to public opinion, a^d 
scarcely by any fear of punishment, and the most glaring abuses 
are constantly practised with impunity. The Code des Indes 
seems to be the system of laws upon which they pretend to de-i 
cide; but tlje fact is, according to the author, that they acton 
no code at all, a thing not improbable when it is considered that 
the practitioners, ancf perhaps the judges, can do little eke than 
barely read and write. It is easy to perceive what monstrous 
instruments of oppression these institutions might be made in 
the hands of a corrupt and tyrannical governor. After the cap* 
turc of the island in 1797, Brigadier General Picton was made 
governor, and continued to act as such till 1803, when a com- 
mission of thfee was appointed, at the head of which was Col, 
Fuilarton, who, according to our author, was in every respect 
the reverse of Governor Picton. — It ought to be observed that 
he (the author) was imprisoned for some time on a frivolous 
charge by General Pic,ton and Commodore Hood, who con- 
ducted the affai is of the island during the absence of the fit st 
commissioner on a suivey. It may be proper to keep this cir- 
cumstance in mind in perusing the detail ol Governor Picton’i? 
conduct. It is a maxim of the English law, and one founded 
in tlie clearest equity, that the greater the crime of which any 
person is accused, the more scrupulously ought the evidence to 
be weighed before he is pronounced guilty. The author haying 
been a sufferer, may be in some measure considered as a party 
in this case. Yet his testimony is not entirely to be rejected, 
since the result of a late trial has proved, that though his state- 
ments may be exaggerated, they are not, in all cases at least, 
without foundation. Be that as it may, about one half of this 
volume is occupied with details of the most atrocious cruelties 
committed by Governor Picton, who is said “ to have spared np 
man ia his rage, no woman in his lust.** — We cannot here 
enter upon the Particular cases, but it may be observed that 
. many of them w^e those of negroes condemned for witch-craft, 
and holding convmc with the devil. It is well known that 
many negroes pretend to skill ip magic, and spread su[^erstitioiis 
ideas among th^ slaves which are often attended with pernicious 
consequences. These are objects for punishment, but not for 
cruelty. The author’s statements on this point are rather vague. 
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but ho seems to intimate that the governor really thought that 
they held actual converse with the devil, thus representing him 
not only as a murderous tyrant, but as a superstitions idiot. At 
all events it may be safely said, that if the one half of what is 
here stated, nay, if but a very small part of it, be correct, Go- 
vernor Wall was an innocent man conipared with Governor 
Picton. But the accusations are so horrid that they ought at 
least to be received with caution. The author hints at some 
crimes which he seems to consider as too shocking to be de- 
tailed. This is neither fair nor open. They ought to be men- 
tioned, whatever they may be, so as to be understood; and this 
want of candour renders the author liable to considerable suspi- 
cion of an inclination to exaggerate. 

The epistolary form, which Mr. M‘Callum has chosen, ought, 
he seems to suppose, to exempt him from strict regularity and 
method. Much is accordingly introduced that has very little 
relation to the subject in hand. His views on different points 
are superficial and erroneous, and consequently many of his 
opinions and assertions are incorrect and unfounded. The de- 
scription which we have of the island is on the whole but 
vague, and the author has unfortunately not alwap besiowed a 
just proportion of pains upon those particulars which were of 
most importance. Sentiments, reveries, and anecdotes may be 
very good in themselves, but they never can supply the place 
of more material information, nor the want of method and pre- 
cision. But though this work is by no means so complete as 
might be wished, it certainly contains much valuable matter, 
and a good deal of important know’ledge may be collected from 
the perusal of it. 

Art. X. A Description f Latium ; or^ La Campagna di 
Roma, With Etchings hy the Author, ^to, pp, 276, 
si i\s, Sd, Longman & Co. 1805, 

THE descriptions which have been given of Italy in gene- 
ral, and more particularly of Rome and its immediate vicinity, 
arc so numerous that at first view it might appear unnecessary 
to add one to the volumes that have been written on this subject. 
But the Campagna di Roma^ or ancient Latium, has certainly 
not been as yet examined with that minuteness which its im- 
portance deserves. This may be owing partly to the compara- 
tively desolate appearance of the country. At the first glance 
it certainly presents an aspect of ruined educes, and unculti- 
vated nature, but it still contains many objfcts worthy of ob- 
servation, and well calculated to yield both pleasure and infor- 
mation* £^ven its ruins bear witness to its s^ncient grandeur, 
and these, together with the important scenes of which it has 
been the theatre, render it in a peculiar degree interesting to 
painter, the antiquary, and the classical scholar. From 
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these considerations the author was induced to give this volume 
to the public. It commences with a description of Lacium 
with respect to climate and situation. As some of the most 
remarkable occurrences recorded in the earliest annals of 
Greece and Rome, are connected with the origin of the prin- 
cipal cities of Latium, the greater number of which were 
founded by Argive or Asiatic colonists, the author, after some 
account of the first inhabitants of the country, adverts to these 
expeditions, the motives which led to them, and their influ- 
ence on the customs and manners of the place to which they 
were directed. He then enters upon a more particular exami- 
nation of the most noted towns, lakes, mountains and build- 
ings of the Campagnn, 

The cek'biated plain of Rome is nearly circular, and about 
forty miles in diameter. It is almost surrounded by the Ap- 
pennincs, except on the south and south-west, (written soiith- 
east^ probably by an error of the press) where it is bounded by 
the Mediteiranean. Varro and other ancient authors inform 
us that when Rome was first built the lower ground was a 
marshy lake, the remains of an extinct volcano, which accounts 
fqr the story of Curtins, and other anecdotes relative to the 
nature of tWe country. The soil of the Cainpagna is indeed 
wliolly volcanic, and the mephitic exhalations arising from the 
various lakes and marshes, such as the Solfatara of Tivoli, the 
stagnant waters of Ostia, Maccarese, Nettuno, and other 
places, are undoubtedly prejudicial to the atmosphere, though 
upon the whole the climate is not unhealthy. The heat at 
times is great though not insupportable. On the day of St. 
Laurence, the 10th of August, the season when the heat is 
greatest, the people begin to burn the stubble, as the harvest is 
then completed. This useful operation purifies the air and 
destroys noxious reptiles, but communicates additional heat to 
the atmosphere. When the wind at such times has been at 
S.S.W. the thermometer of Reaumur, in the open air, has 
been known to be at 30®. The evenings, however, are temper- 
ate, and the nights very cool in proportion to the day. The 
inhabitants at Rome and in the vicinity, particularly on the 
moonlight nights, walk about singing and playing on the guitar 
till a very late hour, sometimes till sun-rise. During the 
months of July and August rain seldom falls: the air is per- 
fectly calm, but noxious exhalations abound near stagnant 
waters. This occasions fevers and agues, to escape which the 
cottagers of generally sleep during the summer 

months at Rome’ or tnc towns in the vicinity of their little pos- 
si\ssions. The 'rains of September clear the atmosphere, and 
from that period there is no danger from noxious exhalations. 

The rivers and fountains too at Rome, and in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, contribute to render the air more pure. 
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and to diffuse an agreeable freshnest. The Scirocco and Ubeccio 
or south-east and south-west winds, are not so pernicious as 
has been sometimes imagined. The former adds much to the 
mildness of the climate in winter, though in summer it is un- 
doubtedly very oppressive, and the inconvenience is certainly 
more peculiarly felt because the air of Italy is in general un- 
commonly light and exhilarating. The iramontana^ or north 
wind is delightful in spring and autumn, when it clears the sky 
of every cloud and vapour, and animates all nature. In winter 
it is less beneficial and occasions severe cold. The west wind 
deserves the character which it had among the ancient poets. 
Their Zephyrs and Favonian breezes have lost none of their 
charms, and itVould require the pen of a Virgil or a Tibullus 
to describe the beauty of the climate when they prevail ; waft- 
ing on their dewy wings the perfume of orange groves and aro- 
matic meadows. In the morning the wind is in general 
easterly^ sometimes declining to the north and sometimes to 
the south when it settles in Scirocco. At noon it is usually 
south, declining to the east or west, but more commonly to 
the latter, and often becomes due west, in which direction it 
blows all the evening and part of the night, The volcanic 
pature of the soil adds much to the mildness and ’’fertility of 
the country which abounds in wholesome pasturage, nutritive 
vegetables, and excellent water, and is fanned by tepid 
breezes during the most rigorous season of the year. 

The first inhabitants of Latiiim mentioned in history were 
the Sicanians. Sicania was probably the name then given to 
the whole of the south of Italy, and the appellation is still in 
some measure retained in the titles of the King ol Naples, who 
]S stiled the sovereign of the two Sjcilies. I’he Sicanians, 
who are said to have been a barbarous people, were conquered 
by the Aborigines under Janus. During his reign, Saturn, 
driven from Crete by his son Jupiter, took refuge in Italy. 
Some assert that Janus, Saturn, and itnotreus, from whom 
the people were also called itnotrians, were the same person. 
Saturn appears to have contributed essentially to the improve- 
Tuenl of his subjects, and hence his reign has been distin- 
guished by the appellation of the gulden age. The Pelasgi, a 
people from Achaia in Greece next came into this country 
under their leaders Italus and Hesperus, whence it received 
the names oi Italy and Hesperia. The Argonauts are said to 
have visited Latium to gratify the wishes of Medea, who was 
desirous of becoming acquainted with Circe, ^ who inhabited 
Monta Circeilo, then called the island of Ac^a. This Circe 
was probably also the leader of a colony. Whoever Hercules 
was, be h universally believed to have visited Italy. Avander 
p said to have first introduced letters. But these circumstances 
10 much iovolved in tabic and obscurity, that nothing satii-* 
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factory can be learned from them. It may, however, he con. 
eluded that a great part of Italy wa^ peopled by colonisits from 
Greece and other places, who burlt the principal towns. Po* 
pulonia alone, now Piombino, a small town in Tuscany, is 
supposed to owe its origin to the primitive inhabitants. During 
the progressive advancement of Roman greatness, Latiuin was 
improved to a high degree. But when the scat of empire was 
transferred to Constantinople, it became almost a desarl, and 
its few remaining inhabitants were poor and oppressed. Thco- 
doric,'*the Goth, however, restored it in some measure to its 
former flourishing state. After Rome and its environs became 
the property of the church, the towns situate pn eminences 
served as fortresses for the different chiefs who preserved their 
independence in opposition to iht Pontiffs and their neighbours. 
These chiefs however, from whatever motives, generally en- 
couraged learning, and contributed not a little to Uic revival of 
letters. The towns are at present well inhabited, and serve as 
a retreat for the nobility and citizens of Rome during tho 
month of October. This country excursion is called 
atura^ and forms one of the principal pleasures 6f their life. 

Ill giving a particular description of such of the most re- 
markable ^aces ill the Campagna, the author first proceeds 
afbng the great road from Rome to Naples, which divides L»- 
tium into two pans. The lake Albano, now Lago di Caseelloi 
is seven miles in circumference. It is about fourteen miles 
distant from Rome, and in its environs are many monumcnis 
and other remains of antiquity, which are picturesque in the 
highest degree. The small ruined temple of Fortuna Midiehns^ 
of which the author has given a most beautiful etching, erected 
in honour of Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, the fosses 
Clulia and Martian aqueduct are near this place, and it ivaa 
here that the Alban dictator was punished for his perfidy by 
I'ullus Hostilius. A plain in the neighbourhood is reported to 
be the spot where the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii de. 
cided the fate of Rome and Alba. At a little distance is the 
“ Emiparlo” a building erected for the emission of the waters 
of the lake, and which had risen to an extraordinaiy height 
during the siege of Veii. It is still in perfect preservation. 
The lake of Netni, on the same road, had its name fro^n a 
grove in its neighbourhood consecrated to Diana. Near this 
kke is the grotto of Egeria. This, as well as the Alban lake, 
was probably the crater of a volcano. To the south-west of 
these places are |Ardea and Civita Lavinia, which are also dis- 
tinguished for some vestigeS' of antiquity. On the sea-coast 
are the towns jfl Ostia, San Lorenzo (Laurentum,) and Nei- 
tuno (Antium.) The first is now three miles distant from the 
sea, though once a considerable sea port. At Antium the sta- 
tue of the Bclvidere Apollo discovered. To the south of 
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these is Monte Circello^ or the promontory of Circe, which 
seems to have been formerly considered as an island, and per- 
haps actually was one, as it is united to the continent only by a 
very narrow neck of land. To the east of Nettuno, on the 
road to Naples, is the town of Velletri, which is the last of 
the Campagna on the south. It is remarkable for having been 
the original residence of the Octaviaa family ; and the inhabi- 
tants to this day have an extraordinary veneration for the 
memory of Augnstus. The author concludes his view of La- 
tium with an account of the most remarkable places whfch lie 
to the north-east of the road to Naples. Among which arc 
Tibur, now Tivoli, Pracneste and other celebrated towns. The 
general appearance of the country exhibitF many traces of bar- 
barism. The inhabitants are more remarkable for ths-ir super- 
stition than their industry, but the author informs us that they 
arc in general comfortable and well-informed. 

In the arrangement of this work much improvement might 
undoubtedly be made, for instance, several circumstances 
connected witli the country in general, such as the changes in 
the salubrity of the air arising from local causes, might be 
much more completely explained and understood, had the des- 
cription of particular places preceded the account of these cir- 
cumstances. The author has dwelt more than was necessaiy 
on many fabulous stories respecting the first population of Italy. 
But the chief defect of the work is the want of a clear and 
accurate view of the present condition ofahe people. He has 
touched this point in a very superficial manner indeed, and 
judging from the influence which government and religion must 
have on the multitude, we may fairly doubt whether what he 
has said be perfectly correct. Still, however, we have here 
much information respecting some of the customs of tlie an- 
cient Latins, and many perspicuous descriptions of places, 
which will serve to throw considerable light on diflferent pans 
of the Roman History. But the great merit of the work con- 
sists in the beauty of the etchings, and in the clear and accu- 
rate manner in which the vestiges of antiquity are pointed out 
and explained. 

Art. XI. Geographical Delineations^ or a Compendious View of 

the Natural and Political State of all Parts of the Globe* By 

J. AiKiN, M.D. 2 vols. Bvo, pp, 796. 12S. Johnsoji, 

London. i 8 o 5 . 

THE author of the present work does not intend that it 
should supersede either the more common and elementary 
books, or the more complete systems of geography, already in 
use. His object is ** to afford m a moderate compass, and un- 
der an agreeable form, such a view of every thing most impor- 
tant relative to the natural and political state of the world which 
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we inhabit as may dwell upon the mind in vivid colours, anti 
durably impress it with just and instructive notions.** In the 

f irosecution of the design the author has been guided by two 
eading considerations lespccting each country; namely— 
what nature has made it, and what man has made it.** If 
this object has been accomplished in the present publication, 
much has been done to facilitate the dissemination of that 
species of geographical knowledge which is really useful to 
mankind, for it wilt, perhaps, be allowed that of the books aK 
ready in use on this subject the smaller are of a meagre quality, 
and the larger are stuffed with a variety of information that 
tends but little to the edification of the reader. We shall now 
proceed to consider the detail of the delineation. 

The Jf^orld . — In the first chapter the reader is presented with 
a general survey of the surface of the globe of the earth, aS con- 
sisting of land and water; islands and continents; seas, lakes, 
rivers ; with a few observations on the different species of ani- 
mals by which they are inhabited. This seems well enough 
calculated to serve as an introduction to the subsequent detail; 
but the reader, wlio is yet a novice in the science, will have the 
misfortune not to understand it, because he is not yet acquainted 
with the t^rms peculiar to the subject, and because there is no 
Explanation of tlicin given in this work. Dr. Aikin is, indeed, 
aware of this ciicuinstance, and therefore supposes his reader to 
be already acquainted wdth some work more strictly cleraen* 
tary, in which these terms are explained. We do not pietend 
to find fault with Dr. Aikin for the charitable opinion which 
he entertains of his reader, because an author has an undoubted 
right to suppose his reader to be as intelligent as he pleases; 
but in the end it will, perhaps, be found that Dr. Aikin would 
have acted a wiser part if he had taken the trouble to explain 
these terms himself; because the piobabiliiy is that the reader 
is not quite so intelligent as he has been supposed, and because 
it is desirable that a book should stand as little in need of the 
assistance of another book to explain it as possible.—Therc it 
also another circumstance which will occasionally perplex and 
embarrass the reader, if he is not already very w^ell skilled in 
geography; and, if he is so, the probability is that he will not 
expect to find much to suit him in Dr. Aikin*s work. Thit 
circumstance is the want of maps. But to supply this want 
Dr. Aikin supposes his reader to be furnished with an Atlas, 
or some such help to the study — so that Dr. Aikin’s book ii 
not intelligible without the assistance of two others — a book 
explanatory ol terms, and a book of maps. And. if the reader 
is even prov^ed with a book of maps, the chance is, that he 
does not derive all that advantage from them that maps, made 
expressly for the purpose of illustrating the work, would have 
given hipf even though designed upon a smaller scale. 
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' Europej^^ht first of the large divisions of the world of 
which Dr. Aikin proceeds to give the geographical detail is, 
J^urope; and the order in which he considers the different 
countries contained in it is the following: Denmark and Nor^ 
way, Sweden, Russia in Europe, Poland, Germany, Hungary, 
Transylvania, &c. Switzerland, Holland, Catholic Netherlands, 
British Isles, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Europe, 
With regard to the order in which the different countries are 
considered, perhaps, as Dr. Aikin observes, no geographical 
arrangement can give entirely regular and easy transitions* 
But some transitions are certainly more easy and more natural 
than others^ and, if so, ought to be adopted ; and it would be no 
difficult matter Uo point out transitions that are preferable to 
those which are here given. From Denmark to Huiijgary the 
reader is conducted from one country to another by tiansiiions 
to which there can be but little exception, but from thence he 
IS conveyed to Switzerland, without knowing how or why. 
In the same manner he takes his departure from Switzerland 
by a sort of geographical skip, in which he crosses an empire 
in an instant, and finds himself at last bogged in the dykes and 
ditches of Holland. But this is, (yerhaps, not a matter of much 
importance. If the geographical account of a countigy is good, 
we need not care how wc are conducted to it. But the cir-^ 
cumstance that puzzles Dr. Aikin most is the difficulty of 
fixing the political boundaries and political relations of some of 
those states contiguous to the French and German empires, 
owing to the changes and fluctuations which have taken place 
in them, in consequence of the revolutionary system of the 
ruler of the French. Bonaparte divides dismembers, or 
adds and annexes to bis own territories, countries that he ha^ 
conquered or cajoled, so rapidly and so fiequently, that no 
geographer is able to keep pace with him. If the government 
of the country to be described is republican when the writer 
begins his book, it is monarchical before he has finished it. If 
it contains ten thousand square miles to day, it is increased or 
diminished by one half the extent to-morrow. For reasons 
;such as these it has perhaps been that Dr. Aikin has chosen to 
consider countries which now constitute an integral part of the 
French empire, not under the article France, but in separate 
j^ticles under their old names. This may be exemplified in 
the account of the Catholic Netherlands, for instance; but we 
must confess that we cannot by any means pciceive the pro- 
priety of it* The Geographical Delineations ought, to repre-* 
^nt the extent and relations of states and empiredas (hey exist at 
the period in which he writes. He may refer mL what they for- 
merly have been, and if they are changed afterwards it is not his 
fault. There should have been no separate chapter, therefor^, 
giving an account of the Catholic Netherlands; and the rather* 
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that there exists no natural 'boundary separating them Ti^m the 
rest of France. 

Dr. Aikin’s o^ect is to select only what is most important and 
to represent it, if possible, insuchamannet as to make the deepest 
impression. We do not think that he has been very successful 
in the accomplishment of this object. For if he has selected 
the most important circumstances, he has not given them that 
arrangement or that particularity of detail Which is calculated 
to m^e a lasting impression upon the mind. The arrange- 
ment which Dr. Aikin proposes in his preface is certainly a 
good one; namely, in describing a country, to state first wnat 
nature has made it, and then what man has made it. But al- 
though this is announced in the beginning, it iS not adhered to 
in the progress of the work. Sometimes he begins with the 
former, and sometimes with the latter statement ; sometimes 
they are jumbled together, and sometimes one of them iS 
wanting. This may he seen by inspecting the descriptions of 
two or three countries at random in any part of the work.— 
But the detail is often not sufficiently circumstantial. If an 
outline is too general there is no feature marked. In speaking 
of the wild animals found in Norway, we are told that *‘The 
Kolenrocli is the celebrated head-quarters of that curious 
species of rat, the leming^ which at certain periods, issues thenefe 
in innumerable armies, devouring every thing before them till 
their course is stopped by the sea.” The reader will not be 
much the better for this desciiption unless he has been ac- 

J uainted with the Icming before. — “ Among the wonders of the 
eep in these regions [ the sea coast of Norway] have been enu- 
merated fancied creatures of enormous bulk, which are now 
considered as tiie offspring of fable or gross exaggeration.” 
Here the reader is only left to wonder what strange munsiers 
the author can possibly mean, unless he has read of them some- 
where else, for there is no further explanation given. 

The Dahl, a river of Sweden, we are told, has a cataract 
hear its mouth, rendered awfully sublime by the breadth of the 
stream and the wildness of the surrounding scenery. To have 
conveyed an adequate and permanent idea, it was absoliucly 
necessary to have given the dimensions of this river. But with 
that the author does not favour his reader. Remarks which 
the author meant, no doubt, to pass ofl as grave and profound, 
often turn out to be trifling and unimportant. “ Sweden in 
genera], is marked with the rude features of a northern region. 
Of these features many are highly picturesque, and afford as- 
semblages of rdrai beauty, which in a more propitious climate, 
would greatly Jelight the lovcis of nature.” But the lover of 
hature admira these sublime features and picturesque scenes 
even where nature has been pleased to place them, and does 
tibt wish to have them translated to a more propitious climate. 
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.They are. already the work of nature where they are and what 
more could they be in any climate whatever ? — In some cases 
the author is not altogether correct in hjs statement of facts^ 
where correctness might easily have been obtained. In speak« 
siig of the dismemberment ana annihilation of the kingdom of 
Poland, he observes — ‘‘The loss a constitution that doomed 
the mass of the nation to abject slavery, and the rest to anarchy 
and civil war, was little to be regretted; but the bare-faced in- 
justice of tlie act excited the ineffectual indignation of the rest 
of Europe.** — Is it not well enough known that it excited no 
indignation whatever in the British cabinet, if it did not rather 
excite approbation ? 

“ The natural vegetable products of Great Britain may be 
considered as little more than grass and trees.** He must be 
very ill acquainted with the Flora Britannica, and no Botanist 
surely, who does not know that this is not the fact. “The 
Scotch Highlanders are inclined to gloom and melancholy, 
probably imbibed from the climate and face uf nature around 
them.** We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Aikin 
knows nothing ol the matter. There is not a people of a more 
chearful, lively, and contented temper upon the face of the 
earth. And what is there in the climate and aspj^ct of the 
country around them that should make them so gloomy and sq 
melancholy. There is no climate more healthful and no scenery 
more charming. 

That the reader may be enabled in some measure to judge of 
the merits of the work from the work itself, we will present 
ium with an extract or two from such pans as are likely to in- 
ii'rcst him most: 

“This island stretches in a direction from south to north, between 
the .V)tb and about the degree of N. latitude. Its breadth is 
greatest on the southern side, where it forms a base of about 340 
miles. Thence it proceeds narrowing, but very irregularly, till it ter- 
minates in the no^th with a breadth oi less than 70 miles. One of the 
places at which the opposite seas approach the nearest is somewhat 
beyond the middle of its length. At this part nature has made such 
an apparent division of the island into two portions, that for a long 
bories of years it was the boundary of two distinct countries, F/ig- 
la d and Scotfuml: and notwithstanding their political union, a de- 
gree of separation between the two still subsists, marked by the na- 
inral difference of softer features and superior fertility in the southern 
portion, and by certain civil diversities of law's, religion, and dialect. 
We will, however, first consider the island as constituting a whole. 

“ The face of the country in Great Britain presents all the variety 
char any extensive tract of land can afford ; but the fcale upon which 
nature has w rought is comparatively minute, and tbV features are all 
blended and softened by intermixture. This is e^cialiy true of 
the .southern portion, of which the inequalities of surface rarely rise 
to the liei^bL of mountains, and the bare and lugged tracts ar^ of 
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Iktle extent. No continued mountainous region is to be met with 
in this part, except the district in the middle of the western side 
called IVales, the slip of land running out to the south-western angle 
forming CurnwuH, and a ridge proceeding from the centre of the 
island northwards, which has been termed the Appenines of Eng- 
land. Low ranges of chalk and lime-stone bills occur in varioua 
parts ; and one in particular extends from Cambridgeshire through 
many counties westward, till it expires on the sea-coast of Dorset- 
shire. 

''The greatest extent of level ground is on the eastern side of 
England, accompanying the sea-coast for the space of several coun- 
ties. Between Norfolk and Lincolnshire commences a tract of fen 
or marsh, following the course of the sluggish rivers which iind 
their discharge in that part, and formed by their frequent inunda- 
tions. These districts would be uninhabitable, had not great in- 
dustry been employed in cutting drains and raising embankments, 
by which means they have lor the most part been converted into rich 
meadows and corn fields. 

"The northern portion of the island assumes a somewhat different 
character. Its level tracts are more bleak and naked, and its 
Highlands occupy a large space in the middle and north-western 
parts, frowning in all the gloom of sterility, and frequently rising 
into mountains of Alpine grandeur. Lakes and arms of the sea run- 
ning far up into the country give to its landscapes the picturesque 
apperidagerof masses of water, which the most beautiful scenes of 
South Britain seldom artiird.’* 

This may be considered as an exemplification of what our 
country ius been made by nature. \Vc shall proceed to give 
an extract exhibiting, at least in one point of view, what it has 
been made by art : 

'^Thus Great Britain has become the greatest commercial nation 
that the world ever beheld, covering all tlie seas with her ships, and 
known and respected by the roost distant nations. Her trading navy 
has been the support and nursery of a warlike navy, the most pow- 
erful, and the most tormidable for courage and discipline, that the 
annals of mankind have recorded. She is at present the undoubted 
Quevn of the Oif u/f, an envied and hazardous station > which can be 
pieserved only by the union of equity and moderation with vigorous 
exertion. It has been an advantage of the combination of manufac- 
tures with foreign commerce, that w'ealih has been generally diffused 
through the country, scarcely any part ot it being out of the reach of 
profitable employment. The advanced demand for the necessaries 
of life has given* additional encouragement to agriculture, and the 
value of land and its products has fully kept pace with the influx of 
opulence. Lands newly taken into culture, neat farms, elegant villas, 
thriving towns, and smiling villages, every wher^ meet the traveller's 
eye. Ihe mutual communication of the ditferent parts is promoted 
by turnpike, rolds in every direction, and by inland navigation, 
which has beei/carried on during the last 4-() or jU years wiih most 
unexampled .spirit. Canals now spread their arms over the surface 
of the island, connecting ail the great towns and navigable rivers, 
tod forming a system of water-communication more complete than 
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ifi Wbj other coulitry in Etiro^^ the exception of i9ik 
MeUberkindl. The nwchahitiial skill end invention cK^laTed in tfaehr 
oonstrOctioti wbold alone suffice to do honour to the national genius. 

The Metropolis of the British empire, London, is beyond ques- 
tk)in the most populous and opulent city in Europe, nor is it known 
to he surpassed in these respects by any in the world, if those of 
China end Japan be excepted. The advantage of being at the same 
time 'the civil and the com itiercial capital has given it this superiority. 
By means of its noble river, the Thames, it is rendered a port, ac- 
Icessible to the largest merchant ships, whilst its remoteness from 
the sea secures it from the sudden attacks of an enemy. If in point 
of architect Ural magnificence it cannot vie with some of the conti- 
nental cities, yet in every thing which conduces to convenience and 
comfort it mayichallenge competition. Its inhabitants, besides the 
ordinary trades and occupations belonging to a great and luxarious 
metropolis, are employed in various branches of manufacture, and 
in the multiplied concerns of foreign and domestic commerce and 
shipping. The people of London, Westminster, the borough of 
Southwark, and s6me contiguous country parishes, were returned 
at the late enumeration at upwards of 864-,(K)0. To the distance of 
several miles round, villages closely succeed each other, filled with 
the elegant residences of the merchants and other opulent inhabi- 
tants of Loudon ; nor would any circumstance so much enhance a 
foreigner's idea of the capital, as the buildings which border every 
avenue to it, and the long lines of lamps illuminating the roads th^^ 
converge from every quarter.** 

Asia , — The order in which the different countries of Asia 
are introduced, is as follows: — Turkey in Asia, Asiatic Russia, 
IndepcndeniTartary, Persia, Arabia, Hindustan, Ceylon, Tibet, 
India beyond the Ganges, China, Chinese Tartary, Corea, 
Japan, East Indian Islands. 

It is not necessary to offer any particular remarks upon the 
descriptions of the countries now mentioned. It may be ob- 
ierved, however, that Dr, Aikin’s plan is better suited to the 
description of these distant countiies than to the countries of 
Europe, because it is only a general knowledge of them that the 
reader is likely to want. 

Africa . — As Africa may be said to be known only on the 
tea coast, and has never been explored to any great extent in 
the interior. Dr. Aikin contents himself with making a tour 
round it under the following dnuslons. Egypt, Nubia, Dak* 
Fur, Abyssinia, Eastern Coast of Africa, Southern Africa, 
Wpstern Coast of Africa, Baibary States, Islands oi Africa, 
in the description of the greater part of these countries the 
writer is necessarily very brief because their geography and his- 
tory are yet but obscurely known. [ 

America. -^This immense continent is described under the 
following divisions. North America, includiii^ Greenland, 
British North America, United States of America, and Spanish 
North Anierica, — South America, including Spanish South 
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America, Portuguese South* America, French South America, 
and Dutch South America. — Then follows the geography of 
the West India islands, the islands in the Pacific Ocean, and 
lastly, New Holland, a country of which little has been yet ex* 
plored, but which promises to be a rich field of investigation to 
the naturalist who has enterprise and perseverance enough to 
undertake and accomplish the task. 

Although this work is certainly liable to a few objections 
wliich -we have already stated, still it must be considered as con- 
taining a very good summary of all that is most important in 
geographical knowledge, and may be read and perused with ad> 
vantage, at least by such as have made some considerable pro- 
gress in the study already. It will revive in theif memories the 
recoliectiyn of tlie most important circumstances after the pe> 
jijsal ot more minute details. 

Ak r. XII. Thoughts on the Relative State oj Great Britain and 

of France at the close of Mr, Pitt's Administration in 1806. 

2r. pp. 64. London^ 1806. Hatchard. 

’i'HERE is one subject discussed in tms pampniet, tor 
winch we have no doubt that the piece was written, and on ac- 
count of 'Which it must receive more of our attention than we 
should otherwise have thought it required. We shall briefly 
state the particulars, in order, on which the author has pre* 
viously descanted ; and by which he intended to prepare the 
way for the main topic ; and then we shall make an observation 
or two w^hich this topit itself seems very urgently to call tor. 

The pamphlet opens with a gaze of astonishment upon the 
events of last autumn, in which the death of Mr. Pitt and the 
battle of 7 >afalgar are mixed with the buttle of Austerlitz and 
the peace of Presburg, From the reverses and degradation of 
the house of Austria, and its miserable policy, winch the au- 
thor very plainly condemns, he proceeds to the aggiandize* 
meiit and ascendancy of the French empire, and the dangerous 
character of its ruler. From the survey of the whole he con- 
cludes that the continent of Europe is either subdued by Bona- 
parte, or its arms rendered useless, ** and that to it, in its pre- 
sent convulsed and tottering state. Great Britain must not look 
ior efficient co-operation or permanent relief.” He then goes 
on : 

** Never, aC any former piertod time, did invasion approach 
under a more formidable shape tbatTin I8O6 ! Never could invasion 
have 80 able a conductor, or one animated by so many motives to 
impel him to the attempt ! Ambition, vengeance, glory, spolia- 
tion, all combine.} In the prime of his age, he unites ail the ener- 
gies of body and Joi mind- Surrounded, like the Macedonian con- 
queror, by generals of consummate skill, and followed by an army 
accustomed ta consider nothing insurmountable to his genius, he 
can havejpin^^pedimenti to combat at home. Accountable to oji 
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tribunal, he can hazard the most desperate enterprises, stcure ef 
impunity. Superintending every movement in person, he commits 
little to chance, and less to delegated authority. Restrained by no 
severe rules of political morality ; always recurring to fiction and 
artifice, where force cannot effect his purpose ; employing all the 
engines of sedition and of convulsion 3 if he cannot conquer, he 
may nevertheless subvert." 

But over and above these alarming dangers from without, 
Great Britain is subject to an evil more terrible perhaps than 
even they. It is an evil too, from which we, for our part, 
fondly believed the nation wonderfully free. We are beset by 
intestine foes! 

It is not mprely the external enemy with whom we have to con- 
tend. There is in every state, and in every country, an inlerna! ad- 
versary more dangerous, because less visible. We are not exempt 
from such insidious foes : they are known by instinct to the invader, 
and he counts on them as his best auxiliaries. To them he will ad- 
dress his Rescripts, his Bulletins, and his Proclamations. They 
perfectly understand his meaning, however dark and oracular. Hid- 
den at the present hour, but waiting for the signal to quit their lurk- 
ing places, they will answer to the summons, the dagger in their 
hand. How are we to disarm these intestine traitors, and to 
nullify their efforts 

Against these formidable dangers we have occasion for tlie 
greatest wisdom and patriotism. This ought to be exhibited in 
five great acts : first, a survey of every parish in the kingdom ; 
second, training all the proprietors of land to arms ; third, pro- 
viding a fund like the patnotn fmd^ “ foV the maintenance,'’ as 
he very Irishly expresses it, “ of such as fall in the service of 
their country, in case of invasion fourth, fortifying the 
south-east part of the island; and fifth, in a great financial act, 
which is that point of primary im[K)rtance, the main object of 
the pamphlet, on which we proposed to make one or two ob- 
servations. 

The author begins with a lofty descant on the vast import- 
ante of our empire in India, not only to the prosperity but to 
the very existence of the British state. This is a point which 
he savs will not be disputed. After this he turns to the debt 
oi the East India company. That be tells us is not much sliort 
of millions, at an interest, for the most part, of ten or 
twelve per cent. This he informs us has produced terrible 
tembarrasments ; to such a degree as to suspend in some in- 
stances the provision of commercial cargoes, by which the 
East India company, and the government of Great Britain an- 
nually receive so great a financial support. It may even be justly 
dreaded that, should the war be long protraewd, which we arc 
now carrying on with France, Spain, and Hwland, pecuniary 
difficulties may arise still more alarming. Military arrears such 
as acci|mulated in may put us shortly uodcfi^,^a necessity 
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either of sending out specie from this country, with which ta 
pay the army in India, or of risking a convulsion in the inte-« 
rior of Bengal.*' Well, then ! What then ? What says our 
author next ? Why, that we, the people of Great Britain; 
should pay this debt of the East India Company, Nay, 
honest reader, do not stare ! We are much deceived if you 
will not ere long have this doctrine often enough proposed to 
you. This is a beginning. This is to try your temper. If 
the experiment meets with any encourag&rncnt, it will be re- 
peated in various ingenious forms ; and wc should not wonder 
if the doctrine meet with suppoit in quarters to which you are 
not at present looking. 

Only observe the ingenious pretty way in whicfli you are here 
persuaded^ This is all for your good. Think first of the hor- 
rible state you are in, with that direful pest Bonaparte and these 
internal foes of yours ; think next of the immeasurable sup- 
port you derive from this mighty, this glorious India ; think 
only of that vast financial resource you obtain annually from 
lier commercial cargoes ; and think that these have sometimes 
been diminished by her debt ; think of all this, and of the 
other dangers threatened, and then say if you ought not to pray 
to be alloNjjpd to discharge this debt ? 

• The b*ulk of every people are ill-informed, and of course 
credulous, wiih respect to all gieat aud complicated points ot 
the common interest. In icgard to credulity and facility there 
are perhaps no peopje who at the present moment go farther 
than the English. On this foundation it is that hopes are ac- 
tually formed of carrying through, with the consent of the peo- 
pie of England, a measure the most shameless, .the most inei^- 
cenary, and tlie most unjust, that ever was presented to any 
nation. 

Wc have, in the East India Company, a commercial body 
to whom for centuries we have communicated extraordinary ad- 
vantages over their fellow citizens. We have confined to them 
the power of trading with the richest of all our dependencies, 
for their sake debarring the rest of the coiniiiunity from that 
high privilege ; and we have given to them the power of selling 
their commodities to their fellow-citizens at any price which 
they chose. Our government has thus dealt between them and 
the rest of the subjects — with such favour toward the one and 
such prejudice toward the other; and now what happens? 
After all these privileges have been abused ; after this East In- 
dia Company, instead of acquiring the riches from which the 
people at largej have been debarred, have sunk by their own 
misconduct into an abyss of debt, they have the modesty to 
come forward,' they or their friends, and tell us that we whom 
they have long kept out of our national possessions, should 
after alljjOT favours only pay their enormous debts into the bar- 
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gain ; and so let them go on again with some comfort, in the. 
protracted enjoyment of our rights. 

To confound the people’s perception of this very simple, 
and impressive case, the magnitude ot this Indian empire is aU 
\vays thrown before their eyes ; to bewilder their minds, and 
by engaging them witli a pleasing idea to make them lose sight 
of a disagreeable one. It is indeed astonishing what effects this 
artifice produces ; considering w liata mockciy of reason it is. 
If our Indian empire he gieat and important is not the mis* 
management of it the greater ciiise ? It it be a thing of such 
infinite value, must not they Ik- infinitely ciilpahlc, who with 
the possession of it have brought il.eir aflaiis to such inisciy ? 
Because the Itidian empire is gicat aiul impoitant, is this any 
reason whv the overburthened jieuple of Lnglaiid should be 
charged with the debts of the Kast India Company r What- 
ever be the value ot India, the value of Gicat Biitain is siiicly 
much more ; and they who carry ou the trade ot Gieat Britain 
arc still more iinportam than tiny who cairy on that of India. 
What then ? (3ught we, by leason of this importance, to 
fund all the debts, uguIailVf of all British mcicliants ? What 
would be thought ot such a proposition as this But does it 
not rest on a still stronger foundation than that for t|ie payment 
of the debts of the East India Company ^ If then ii»e people 
of this country do not treat this last pioposition with all the 
mockery they would justly bestow on the tt^rmcr, it must be 
that they have become blind and silly to a degree which they 
can hardly surpass. 

The concern for the interests of Gicat Biitain is most con- 
spicuous in this proposal ! At a nionieut when her own debts 
have swelled to a magnitude at which we cannot look without 
horror ; at a moment when the means of providing for our own 
necessities is a matter of such unspeakable delicacy and difli- 
culty ; at a moment when we groan under burthens which al- 
ready are all but intolerable ; nay, at a moment when many of 
the wisest men in the nation tlnnk and say that the only means 
we have leit of meeting the coming difficulties, are a national 
bankruptcy, or at least the dimiiiisliing of the interest on the 
national debt, we are insulted with a proposal to pay the debt 
of the East India Company. We can only conceive one pro- 
position more irapudewL which could come from them ; and that 
is, that we should dismiss the king, lords, and commons,* and 
let the East India Company rule us in their stead. This is the 
next thing to which it remains for them to proceed. 

But we are toM that Great Britain derives advantages so im- 
mense from India, tliat she cannot make too great sacrifices to 
preserve them. And then it is modestly hinted that she can 
only preserve tliem by means of the East India Ct>mpany. In 
^the first place the people of Gieat Britain ought ^ays tp bp 
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lusp'icious of the doctrine of great sacrifices. In nine instances 
out of ten it is brought forward only to cheat them. It is a 
maxim equally sound in politics as in economicsi that the best 
things are generally the cheapest. Let us next consider of 
what kind are those advantages we derive from India. They 
maybe ail arranged under two heads. They are either, 1. 
Commercial, including all the benefits of the trade wc carry on 
with India, and exactly resembling the benefits of any other 
trade, or they are ; 2. 'Fhe advantages of sovereignty, which 
consist of the revenue derived, or tlie men obtained for con- 
ducting our wars. In this division it is plain that the direct ad« 
vantages of the sovereignty to this country are nothing. It de- 
rives froin India neither revenue nor men. On the contrary a 

? reat waste is made of our own population fur the defence ot 
ndia ; and so far are we from deriving revenue, that the re- 
venues of India have been found insufficient for its own cx- 

f ence, and we are now called upon to make good the deficiency* 
t appears then that the advantages we derive from India are all 
commercial, and that if the sovereignty be useful, it is useful 
only as it enables us to reap the commercial advantages in 
greater ^'rfection. But is it necessary that wc should pay the 
debts o^hc East India Company in order to obtain iliesc ad- 
vantages ? Is there nobody in the nation who could carry it on 
without them ? That the commerce could well be carried on 
without them they s|iew abundant proof when they exert them- 
selves so vehemently that the private trader may not be permit- 
ted to engage in it. Nay the fact is certain that the East India 
Company is the cause why tlie kingdom of Great Britain does 
not reap one half of the advantages from the commerce of In- 
dia which it would otherwise reap ; so strong is the, reason, why 
W'e should pay the debts of that company, for their services in 
regard to the trade of India! With the men who judge from 
principles this has long been an established proposition. But 
certain facts have lately been urged upon the public attention 
which bring the truth home to all who can either hear or see. 
In a late debate in the hoii'?e of commons, Alderman Prinsep 
moved for some papers, which he said would prove that the 
‘Commerce of the neutral nations with our Indian empire was 
at least equal to our own. The papers were refused, but the 
facts not denied, whence w'e have a right to conclude that they 
•were not less, if not more strong than they were stated. The 
iinswer of the chairman of the Court of Directors was memo- 
cable, He said that this great trade of the neutrals was not 
«nly incapable of prevention, but absolutely necessary. It^was 
this alone which enabled the inhabitants to sell their goods, and 
to p^ to thffe company their territorial revenue. 'I'he East In- 
dia Coii^pny then arc unable to carry on one half of the trade 
ot r. they are happy to permit foreign nations to cany on 
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the other half : but they contrive to prevent their own fellow# 
subjects from carrying it on ! We are then to pay the debts of 
the East India Company, that they may have the privilege of 
diverting one half of the advantages of the East India trade to 
our neighbours ! This is the literal truth. For it is clear ai 
day that were the whole British capital and navigation laid open 
to the Indian trade, the trade of the neutrals with India would 
immediately be reduced to nothing. In every species of mari- 
time trad^ it is found tiiat no nation can at piesent stand the 
competition of the English; but in those which require large 
capital and great navigation, the least of a!!. Its superiority, 
therefore, witlf regard to the East India commerce would be 
quite irresistible ; and it is absolutely certain, were ^the mo# 
nopoly of the East India Company destroyed, that almost the 
whole of that gicat poition of the East India trade, which i| 
carried on by the neutrals, would center in this country ; and 
that “ the financial support wliich we annually derive fiom th? 
Indian commercial c.ngoes*' would at least he doubled. While 
we overlook this vast concern we aie willing to quarrel with 
half the w'^orld about cairying the paltry commerce of the 
French West Lidia islands ! ^ 

If the payment of the debts of the East India Conipany, ^ 
proposal so unreasonable and impertinent, be thus useless in 
regard to the commercial advantages ol onr Indian empire, it 
is. still more useless in legard to the sovereignty. It surely will 
not be said that the privileges oi the East India Company arc 
necessary to the right govt*. ning of that depe ndency ; or that 
the wisdom which governs Great Biitain is less fit foi the task 
than that of llie Conn of Directors. I'he quesLiori respecting 
the government of India is a question of great delicacy and im- 
portance ; but most men have been long agreed that it could not 
be in worse hands than in those of llie East India Company. 

If the Ea^i India Company have, by their misconduct, 
brought themselves into ciicnmstanrt*s in which they cannot 
go on, let them resign a charge for which iln*y are unfit. 'I'he 
nation has nothing nioie to do with their debts than it has with 
those of any other merchant in London ; and it ought to treat 
with derision and disdain all the attempts to confound our inte- 
rests in the Indian empire wMtli tliose of tiie East India Com- 
pany. Thev aic not of:ly not (he same, hut in many respects 
contrary. Such attempts arc th^Tcfore insidious and fraudulent. 
Too long has this easy thoughtless nation been duped by inte- 
rested misrepresentations. I’he time is now come when many 
of them are very generally seen through ; and it will hence- 
forth be mean spnitedness only to which the arrangements 
founded upon them will owe their continuance. 
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Art. Xlll. The Rustic^ a Poem in five Cantos. Ry EwAfi 
Clark, ivo.pp. 119. gs. Ostell» i 9 og. 

The author of this poem informs us that be ‘‘ has occasionally 
amused a leisure hour, during a life of great relirement, In 
weaving a couplet ; and, now that he has Seen his seventieth 
year, he exercises the privilege of age, which ever thinks it is 
entitled to be heard, and ventures, in a longer poem than he 
lias hitherto attempted, to sing the scenes of his daily observa- 
tion,*' We must own that Our interest was not a little excited 
on finding an old man, at an advanced age, which is usually 
spent in quernlousness, stepping forward to amuse the genera- 
tions behind him with a poetical description of the rural scenes 
around him. On perusing the piece, we were still further gra- 
tified to recognise circumstances and scenes which were wont 
to foim the j)leasure of our earlier years ; and the simplicity ot 
the stile, eor.jcdned with the chearlulness, contentment, mo- 
desty a?id ])leiy v/hich the aged author discovers throughout, 
formed a most agiceable contrast to the affected, whining, 
conceited, inflated trash, with which our more mature years are 
so frequently anno)ed by the sentimental poetasters of the day. 
If in thciK‘riisal of this little piece we occasionally stumbled 
ran a defPciivc rhyme, a feeble line, an image better conceived 
than expressed ; we must own that, under the impiessions we 
have mentioned, we felt ourselves inclined to acquiesce in the 
author's modest pctiijon — 

** With kindness, critics, view ih* imperfect page. 

And spare the poet for the love of age.’* 

The plan wliirh our poet pursues is to describe his rustics in 
their four diflVient stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and 
old age : 10 cacli stage a canto is devoted. In the first two 
cantos the usual spoils and occupations of infancy and youth 
in the couniry are described. From the third canto w6 shall 
select the loves ol the Cumberland lads and lasses as a speci- 
men of our author’s manner ; 

At crowded fairs the rural lovers meet, 

Where nymphs in troops parade in ev’ry street j 
Ribands and ruffs hearts not a few command. 

But red-clock’d stockings nothing can willBtand y 
Their watchful swains right readily advance. 

And bug them in, to share the festive dance. 

Now mirth and music, joke and joy, prevail > 

The reels go round, and eke the cakes and ale 5 
Each tune is echoed by each answering toe. 

Till ev’ry cheek has gain’d a brighter glow. 

Nor thou, O Merry-night, unsung remain ! 

Thou 5#ght of nights to ev’ry nymph and swain; 

Tbe/tdglit long lalk'^d of, thought of, dreamt of long, 

SatTed to courtship, mirth, and modest song. 
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When, in trim Sunday-siilts, and faces clear. 

The youths and maidens in neat |>tide appear. 

A clay-rais'd barn receives tha buxom train. 

Whose rush 'thatch’d roof protects from wind and rain , 

Planks neatly rang’d around the place are seen, 

Aesting on sods, delv’d from the daisied greep ; 

Two candles, fix’d in clay-form’d sockets, show 
Each ruddy beauty, and each rural beau. 

Expectance high holds ev’ry female route, 

Till the brisk music calls the couples out ; 

Fiddler, strike up ! and smoothly smite the string. 

And ev'ry heel in unison shall ring. 

Now quick, now slow they move with measur’d grace^ 

Till joy shtnes dewy on each blushing face. 

Jigs, horn-pipes, reels, alternately, go round, « 

And the light toes scarce touch the speaking ground. 

Ended the dance, each wishful youtii demands 
Th' accustom'd boon at his fair partner's bands, 

Th’ enraptur'd swain enjoys th* extatic bliss. 

And long protracts the more than honied kiss. 

Into a darkling corner some remove, 

And in soft whispers breathe their artless love ; 

And some retire t’ enjoy the cooler air. 

And with more freedom all their heart declare ; ^ 

They plight their troth behind the barley-mow, * 

And ev’ry star shines witness to the vow. 

** If from the dance such sweet endearments flow. 

Who would th’ attainment of the dance, forego ? 

Nor need one buxom lass, or sun-burnt swain. 

To foot the floor by art unskill'd remain ; 

T* accomplish this, itin'rant artists will. 

For weekly sixpence, train them into skill ; 

Procure some empty barn’s commodious site. 

There to instruct each limb to move aright, 

To cross the buckle ; thunder one, two, three ; 

And bounce a horn-pipe with agility ; 

To run a reel, to jump jigs with an air. 

Till all are finish’d for the wake or fair# 

To thee, Tom Little, of elastic toe. 

To thee, through friendship, shall one couplet flow } 

Taught by thy skill have thousands ris'n to fame. 

If graceful dancing that distinction claim.’* 

Our readers, who can relish descriptions of real life, will 
also peruse with satisiaction the following account of what is 
termed in Cumberland a iii/i/en wedding ; 

** The day is come; and crowds ou crowds repair 
To Hawthorn-fieid, as if to Rosley fair* 

I'he fiddler in the centre takes his place. 

And guides his nag and fiddlestick with grace ; 

And merrily moves on the cavalcade, 

T’ obtain the curate’s sanctifying aid ; 
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Tlie corps pedestrian rest behind at eat6. 

To skirmish with the ale and bread and cheese : 

And now the guests return in gallop-haste. 

The suet-puddings and hot pies to taste, 

To quaff a can, as circles round the tale. 

Of good DameOATLAND*s heart ^reviving ale. 

And ev’ry appetite receives content j 
The pies are good, the puddings excellent | 

The ale is brown, and clear, and passing strong. 

And tunes each heart to joyance and to song ; 

Old Age himself attempts the youthful prance. 

And claps his hands, and hobbles through the dance. 

** And now an ofTring to the bride is made, # 

Seated beneath the poplar's spreading shade. 

The tiddler at her back, in speaking thrum, 

* Come all to Cuddy's wedding, come, come, come !* 

A pewter dish is plac’d upon her knee. 

And the half-crowns dance round it merrily. 

All now the bridal Gif' ring have bestow’d. 

And the bride bends heiieath her silver load. 

Next, to the moor all haste their eager W'ay, 

To share the sports that glad the close of day. 

O ! could the poet with his wish keep pace, 

Thejsidljsent Nirnrods should behold the race j 
Knraprur d dwell on jockeyship divine. 

And hear the lash resound in ev'ry line ; 

Hear the sw ift hoofs quick patter o’er the plain, 

And \iew the dcejvspurr'd coursers pant and strain 3 
All eyes should see sacks hop and jump around, 

( )r roll and tumble o’er tlieir destin’d ground 3 
Old women grin with grim, internal grace, 

I’ill lost each feature of the human face, 

Voung nymphs as swiftly skim across the plain 
As. . wliai’s her name, for golden pippin ran. 

** All ’s done. The aged homewards plod their W'ay 3 
The young return to dance the night aw'ay. 

The Muse asserts. . . . they cannot now be 
That fifty weddings from this wedding sprung." 

The fourth canto, although perhaps not the most rinisheJ, 
interests us particularly from the allusions of the author to the 
conesjKJiulence of the state of hir own years and feelings to 
those of the old rustic whom he describes. We were pleased 
to find the veteran unconsciously anticipating twenty years 
more of health and contentment, when he describes his rustic 
as still vigorous, 

Though verging close upon his ninetieth 
From this canto we select a dialogue which the aged rustic is 
supposed to overhear in one of his daily walks. We select ?£ 
as a specimc/( of what seems to us to deserve properly tlie name 
of pasipr^f.' It is free both from the laboured conceits whiclj^ 
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appear in those of Pope ; and from the coarseness and silliness 
which mar those of Ambrose Philips. The images correspond 
with the condition of the speakers, and the language is just suf- 
ficiently polished not to shock a reader of taste. 

lit*:. 

** Renealh this hay-cocki till yon swaths be dried. 

Let us sit down, my Sosa^, side by side. 

Talk o er young liaies, when, innocently gay, 

We look'd, and limp'd, and laugh'd the hours away, 
sne. 

I’ve not forgot those heartsome hours, I ween, 

When wfc two scamper’d round and round yon green y 
Bestrode our willow-wands with faces fain. 

And ]ash*d our pliant ponies o’er <he plain, • 

Sought where the wild flow’r blow'*d, the primrose siprung. 

And on which hedge the blackest braniblc.-; hung. 

n p:. 

With these we stain’d our faces and our hands. 

To look like folk come from the far-olf lands. 

SHE. 

Oi sometimes press’d them into red wine sweet. 

And in my thimble measur’d round the treat. 1 

ilE. 

We stripp’d the sloe-bush of its jetty store. 

And from the hawthorn its red fruitage borej 
From wild briars snatch’d the scarlet gems away. 

For necklaces, to make my Susan gay ; 

In these, around thy nock and arms arra>’d. 

Fine, as fine lady, shone my little maid. 

SUE. 

To me thy company was ever dear. 

Where Edwakd wander’d, Sus.-in still was near j 
And when fatigu’d, or heavy rain did fall. 

My EnwAtiD safely bore me through it all. 

HE. 

. Then would we build onr baby-honse with care. 

And all its shining ornaments prepare ; 

Each place explore, where broken platters lay, 

And bear the spoils with merry hearts away. 

Did the ’squire’s lady’s tea-cups chance to fall : 

The precious fragments straight adorn'd our wall. 

With these our shelves in peerless pride were crown’d. 

And nought but gliti’ring glory shone around. 

Yon hawthorn bush, which blossoms on the green. 

Still shows the site of our sweet building-scene. 

SUE. 

Then my young skill at pastry would I try. 

From clay to mould the many-corner'd pie y 
The sun soon bak’d the tantalizing treat ; 

We hail'd the banquet which we eould not eat. 
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When greater grown, we sought the distent wood 
Where fruitful nut-trees overhung the flood. 

View’d the brown clusters with desiring eyes, 

Beach'd, pluck'd, and pocketed the precious prize. 

(!!)nce, as my Susan on the margin stood, 

She slipp'd, and shriek'd, and dash'd into the flood ; 

I flew to save thee, plung'd, intemp’rate, in. 

Till the bold wave approach'd my very chin. 

And clasp'd thee sinking, and» all tremblingf bore 
My breathless StiSAitr to the shelving shore. 

And long wept o'er thee. ... for I deem'd thee dead. . 

At length you sigh'd, look'd up, and rais'd your h€ad. 

Cried, ** Edward, Edwaud !" and dispell'd my pain j 
. And soon my Susan was herself again. 

SHE. 

1 shudder yet, when I think o'er the scene ! 

Where, but for thee, had now poor Susan been ? 

Thanks are poor payment for the debt I owe, . . . 

More would I give, more had 1 to bestow. 

HE, 

Give me thyself then, my most lovely maid, 

A gitj^aibre rich than e’er the sun sur\ey*d ! 

•Hide not thy face, but frank and gen'rous prove. . . . 

Long have 1 lov'd thee. . . • and will ever love ! 

SHE. 

What must I say ? This heart has long confess’d 
Tliat 1 am thine. ... for thou deserv'st me best. 

HE. 

Bless’d be those lips that have pronounc’d my bliss ! 

Wc seal I be contract with this faithful kiss j 
And now, my Susan, my own Susan now. 

Of what's nekt needful, let us talk, mySuL ! 

This week to Latlhlv city we'll repair. 

To buy the bridal trinkets for my fair. 

To ConneCs shop my Susan will I bring. 

To fit her finger with the wedding-ring j 
Procure the licence, and all else beside. 

Fit and bescemly fur my bonny bride. 

SHE. 

Kind is my Edward ; my whole future life 
Shall prove me worthy to be Edward's wife j. . • • 

But we forget j the swaths are waxen dry j 
We’ll plan things over whilst our rakes we ply. ..." 

Our readers will observe that several, both of the lines and 
thoughts in the preceding dialogue, require improvement. 
The same observation applies to the poem tliroughoiu. Yet 
these defects ^ippcar to us amply compensated by its ineiiis , 
and -we are confident that it will afford not a little graiificalioii 
tv ibose readers, whose tastes are not vitiated by those insipid and 
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sickly collections of silly words and sentiments, which are 
usually produced to the public^ as descriptions of country 
manners. 


XXM. Public Characters of Svo. pp- 6 ^o* \os^ 6 d. Phillips* 

IN our Journal for November 1804, we took such brief 
notice of the 7th volume of this work, as its meagre contents 
seemed to demand, and if we pay somewhat more attention to 
the present, we are afraid it will not appear to proceed from a 
higher degree of admiration. Indeed, the success of such a 
work, for some kind of success it must have emoyed to encou- 
rage the puRlication of an eighth volume, has always convinced 
us that, with much that is honourable, there is likewise much 
that is disgraceful in public opinion. Mercenary motives, 
vanity, and impertinent curiosity seem to have combined to 

f ive a temporary popularity to a compilation which modesty 
nd propriety must have at once consigned to contempt and 
oblivion. But it is not our immediate design to quarrel with 
the encouragers of self-bi()gfaphers, or their puffing friends. It 
will be more to the point, to inform the lovers of such reading 
what they have to expect from the new volume. 

That it exhibits symptoms of decaying rcsourctA w»II,^j^er- 
hrips, appear very evident from an inspection of the names of 
those personages whose lives are grouped in it ; but we must do 
the Editor the justice to say that, by laying hold of naval officers, 
he has provided some very copious and easily accessible mate- 
rials which will not soon be exhausted, for who can set limits to 
log-books, gazettes, oHicial reports and letters, and even par- 
Jiaincutary speeches? If the public is content to receive those 
'flocumcnts as biography, we have reason to think, from the 
present volume, tiiat there will be no cause of complaint for 
many vears to come. 

After a life of Lord Keith made up of some of the aforesaid ma- 
terials, we meet with that of Mrs. Darner, which more original t 
imleed iis stjle is so truly original, that we have not been able 
to cletcimine, after a good deal of consideration, to what class it 
belongs* At first we thought it panegyric, but as we proceeded 
v\c weic relucraiuly obliged to exchange that opinion for one 
more favourable to the ingenuity of the writer. We have, 
fjowever, a very high opinion of Mrs. Darner’s talents, and 
sliould he glad to know what she has done, cither in public or 
private life, to be treated with all the extravagant wantonness 
of irony ? Let the following passage speak for itself, and de- 
termine, if our opinion should be wrong, the particular style 
^lui intention of this sublime writer: 

** The exhibition of the academicians at Sortiersct House 
has often been enriched by the productions of her chisel ) and h hat 
been generally understood, that if tliere bad not been an expreai d«» 
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cm of the Academy for the exclusion of female artists as members 
of that body^ Mrs. Darner would have received a seat on the same 
bench with the fair Kauffman^ and other ladies of a less splendid 
fame. Why this Salique law was enacted by the Apellesj the 
Zeuxis, the Lysiphus, and the Phidias, of our British school, has 
never l^en explained. Certainly there is no gallantry in the ordi- 
nance, and not much justice or taste, if we look on the one hand to the 
abilities of our country woman, and on the other to that symmetry of 
form which might rival the models of Greece itself. Besides, there 
is something so preposterously ungrateful to the muse of Paintings 
from whom they receive all their inspiration and their art, to pro- 
scribe in this manner that sex of which her divinityship is a crown 
and a glory ! It is well for these gentlemen who, like the daring 
Ajax, do not hesitate to defy, affront, and blasphenil" the immor- 
tals, tliat the present goddess is so very \olntile a being as to live al- 
together in h Castle hi the Atr ; else we might expect to see a most 
mighty vengeance taken upon these her rebellions sons Some she 
wonld transfix with their own pencils ; others she would poison with 
white lead, masticb varnish, and dryingoil ; and perhaps some few, 
by way of distinction, wonld find their way to ‘ the ohJIvious shore* 
by means of the newly invented Venetian vehicle! Let these ino* 
dern offenders of the daughter of Olympus remember what power 
one crystal gem gliding down the cheek of Beauty used to have upon 
the sympathy of the cloud-compelling Jove ! It was sufficient to 
drivej^toJemavies to wreck, and to lay vast kingdoms in smoke and 
aslies. What then may be the fate even of a synod of painters, 
half a dozen lovely eyes choose to buy its destruction with a chalice 
of tears ? In vain they may shield themselves behind their pallets, 
case themselves in seveNt'old webs of canvas, and arm themselves 
with brushes, maw-sticks, and grinding stones if Venus and tho 
Muses draw their arrows to the head, they will all perish, like the 
offspring of Nlobe : or be sent down the stream of ages a mingled 
spectacle to future generations, like so many Orpheuses, torn to 
pieces by the vindictive rage of I'hracian furies ! 

The honours which were denied 10 the genius of Mrs. DanuT 
by one order of men, were amply recompensed by the warm suf- 
frages of fame which she received from other contemporary societies 
of talent not less high in reputation. Wherever taste, elegance, and 
accomplishments were prized, there she found her admirers and her 
friends.** 

The next article w’c shall notice is that of Mrs. Thicknesse^ 
which is a more ingenious farrago oi gossip ^ without one claim 
on public attention, except perhaps an attempt, frequently re- 
peated, to represent Philip Thicknesse, the well-known gover- 
nor of Landguard Fort, as a model of all that is amiable and 
praise-worthy ! On this we need make no comment, but if he 
* deserves this character, the lady must of course exceed him in 
perfection; and accordingly, we arc happy to find that the re- 
lict of that worthy man, among other perfections, at the age oi 
68 — 9, retains her teeth as sound and to the fall as white as 

Chose of a girl of nineteen/' and that “ her light-brown hair is 
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braided around her head, without the leatt admixture of gfey* 
or any appearance of change.*’ It is not perhaps less impor- 
tantto know that this Public Character, ** loudly condemns the 
custom of. applying to male accoucheurs^' (who ever heard of 
female ones?) and that “she herself was delivered of all her 
children, by the assistance of her own sex alone.” This ful- 
some and foolish article concludes with this remark: Age 
seems to have spared her accomplishments, like her teeth and 
hair, from decay; and that she may enjoy and exhibit the 
talents of a Ninon to the same remote penocl as that celebrated 
French-woman, is the sincere and ardent wish of the author of 
this article.” That this wish is ardent we admit, but whether 
it be prudens»or delicate we have some doubt, because we have 
discovered, or think we have reason to suspect, \ very near 
relationship between the wiiter of the article and its object. 
We do not, indeed, conceive that there can be more than one 
human being in the kingdom capable of writing it. 

Mrs. Thicknesse is followed by another public character of 
somewhat more notoriety, — no less a personage than the black- 
smith of Gretna-Green, or as he is here termed the “ High 
Priest of Gretna.” Of the account given of this fellow, we 
can only say that it is appropriate to such a character, being 
equally disgusting and indelicate. It serves, how'ftV"*t..;i8jhe 
opening to a new class of Public Characters, which, from this 
specimen, the editor seems very wtII qualified to delineate. But 
as in his preface he speaks only of “ men of rank, men of 
letters, civilians, gownsmen, men of thc*s\vord, and ladies,** we 
would submit to his better judgment whether some of these 
personages might not complain of their company. 

Joel Barlow seems to be written con amove, and his demo- 
cratic propensities represented in as decent a manner as the 
present taste of the public will admit. It is sadly eked out, 
however, with an analysis of “ The Vision of Columbus,” th^ 
memory of which he wishes to revive by increasing it to the 
size of an epic, to be entitled “ The Columbiad.” If it should 
appear in a more regular form, it will obtain due attention, but 
his allowing extracts to be made for this life, is no very favour- 
able symptom. 

The Life of Mr. Kcnry Grcathead is in truili that of his 
IJfe-Boat, and made up of materials very leinoie from those of 
biography. 

Sir James Mackintosh will probably not be verv proud of 
the account given of him, nor thank the industry of the com- 
piler for lengthening it out by a detail of actions and opinions 
which he is probably now willing to forget. His “ Vindicitt 
Gallicae” and the “ Trial of Peltier’* have been subpoena d to 
good purpose. 

The Speaker* Abbot, is a most meagre article ; nothing iA 
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known of his family ; but his speeches are brought in without 
mercy. In noticing his promotion to the chair, the Editor 
says : 

“ To the honour of the representative body, the candidates 
for this high and important situation are but Jew ; FOR, in addi- 
tion to an umblemished character, and a marked reputation for 
talents, much learning, great dignify, uncommon patience, and 
conspicuous impartiality, added to an extraordinary degree of 
research, arc all required.” Is this irony, or does the writer 
really mean that the unfrequency of the above mentioned vir- 
tues is to the honour of the representative body ? 

Of the Arclibishop of Canterbury, the editor knows nothing 
but what any newspaper can tell, and would have#said nmhing, 
had he not recollected that his Grace once published a sermon, 
from which various extracts are given, because “ it is not to be 
purchased, and therefore has been seen but by few.” Why a 
sermon which published is not to be purchased, the reader 
may inquire. 

The remaining cliaracters are, Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, 
Captain Thomas Morris, Captain Charles Morris, i,hc chaste 
composer of songs, Mr. Aaron Burr, who seems to owe his 
promotion to his duel with Hamilton, Rev. Walter Blake Kir- 
w an. SiiiAr Mome Popham, Mr. George Canning, the Young 
Rcyscius, Rev. Heniy Bate Dudley, Vice-Admiral Mitchell, 
Madame D’Arblay, Sir C. M* Pole, Mr. Ellrston, and Aider- 
man Combe. II we could have discovered any thing more in- 
teresting than the bcamies we have already selected, we should 
have had no objection to go through this list, but it is time to 
relieve ourselves and our readers. 

Art. XIV. An Inciuiry into the Principles, Dispositions, and 
Habits of the People of England, under their different Sovt^ 
reigns, since the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, With various Ob^ 
servations. Historical and Moral, arising f rom the Subject. 

John Andrews, T.L.D. 121110. xkb pp, 35. Egerton. 
1806. 

WE took up this volume with the expectation of finding g 
close and terse view of the principles of government in general, 
of the English government in particular, with the various mo- 
difications which it underwent under the different sovereigns, 
and the effect which the whole had produced upon the disposi- 
tion, manners, and taste of the people. This we apprehend is the 
only way in which an inquiry of this nature coula be conducted 
so as to answer any very good purpose. — Here, however, we 
were very much disappointed. Dr. Andrews docs indeed, at 
the outset, tell us that the disposition and manners of a nation 
are nxaterially influenced by its government and the personal 
character of its sovereigns. This informatiou, whatever may 
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thought of its necessity in the present instance, is undouht<* 
edly correct. But the misfortune is that be has not made the 
p/oper use of the position, for he has scarcely dwelt at all on 
the nature and influence of the government itself, but has al- 
ipost entirely confined himself to the investigaiioii of the eflecis 
of the personal character of the sovereign. The consequence is 
such as might be expected. In some cases a great deal more is 
attributed to the personal conduct of the prince than it deserves, 
and in otiiers a great deal less ; and the account of the national 
character at difFerent periods is, ior the most part, exceedingly 
vague, superficial, and iropeifcct in every respect. Queen 
Elizabeth, we aie told, sensible oi the ruinous tendency of the 
frivolous extoavagance of her predecessors, established a sys,. 
icm of economy at court, and endeavoured to promote this 
spirit among her subjects. She also encouraged manly sports, 
and theatrical amusements. Under her reign, therctore, the 
nation was economical, martial, and fond of plays ; and as a 
proof of the two latter observations, we are reminded that the 
archbishop of Canterbury kept a great number of horses 
trained for war, and that Shakspeare flourished. Admitting 
the fact that such was the situation of the nation, without aU 
lowing that this has been proved to be the case in any extraordi^ 
nary degree, either by the instances ab()ve-mentioncii,.o/,in any 
other way here stated, still it comes to be inquired how tins 
was effected. From the mode of reasoning adopted by our au- 
thor it would appear that he considered it as solely owing to 
the conduct of the sovereign. That ihe* sovereign contributed 
to it in some measure may be allowed, but the deicct of the 
treatise is that it neglects to notice such other causes as may 
have ofK'fated in a more matciial degree. But since so much 
efficacy has in this instance been asciihcd to the sovereign, it 
might be expected that the means employed, or some of then) 
at least, would liave been distinctly staled. Two or three of 
tl>cm indeed have been stated, but not distinctly. The Queen, 
It h said for instance, made sumptuary laws to restrain excesses, 
What were the laws and how did they operate ? OI ibis we 
are told nothing. Did the author suppose that the reader was 
to be satisfied with his bate assertion that they operated in the 
way he states ? If he did, his expectations were unreasonable. 

rhe truth is that this general and vague way of speaking, this 
mode of talking witliout communicating ideas, may for the 
most part be regarded as a proof either that the speaker, with- 
out being sensible of it, does not understand the subject which 
he discusses, or being sensible of it, that he resorts to this vile 
subterfuge to conceal his ignorance, instead of taking the trou- 
ble CO inform himself better. In the mean time the reader is 
induced to pursue a will o’ the wisp, which perhaps at last 
leaves him in a quagmire. 
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The influence, or no influence which the author ascribes to 
the conduct of the sovereigns leads him to dwell more upon 
their character than upon the disposition and manners of the 
people, which is the subject that he proposes to treat. But let 
It not be thought that, because he dwells upon these characters, 
he therefore illustrates them. Wc have nothing in fact but 
common-place remarks, spun out by repetitions and alterations 
to a length which is at least very unnecessary, and put together 
in such a manner as to convey no clear and precise idea to the 
reader. However, as a great deal is said about Elizabeth with 
the intention to prove that she had very much influence upon 
the people, so a great deal is said about her successor, to shew 
that he had none at all. The proof is that the^ King’s son, 
Henry, was very unlike his father, and the reasoning upon this 
reign altogdher, is, that as the king had no influence upon the 
manners of the people, they continued the same as they were 
under the former reign. Without either admitting or denying 
the fact, we must say that the logic is bad in both instances, 
for the character of a prince may have some influence upon the 
people, though his son should be unlike him, and the manners 
of a nation may vary under different reigns though the prince 
should have no influence at all. 

Thcawtor notices the influence of puritanical principles 
undfl Hie reigns of Charles the First, Cromwell, and Charles 
the Second, without, however, investigating the origin of thes« 
principles, or giving any precise view ot the manner in which 
they operated. Besides, he occasionally falls into the common 
error of confounding cause and effect. When he speaks ol the 
manners of CromwelTs court, he seems to forget that instead of 
influencing, they we!|b rather influenced by the manners of the 
times. Instead of forming the manners of his countrymeni 
they formed his. This is so notorious in the case of Cromwell 
that it is singular how it could escape any person's notice. He 
places a great deal of merit to the account of Cromwell which 
certainly he did not deserve. The protector he observes 
avoided all pomp and ostentation, and his court was simple 
without any pedantry of state, as he calls it. He means, per- 
haps, that Cromwell’s court was not distinguished for those 
gayer ceremonious frivolities for which courts are generally 
remarkable. This is true, and it was the effect of the dis- 
position of the nation at the time. But in compliance with the 
manners of the times, it is certain that the court was sufficiently 
distinguished for an ostentatious display of superior piety and 
austerity, and such state pedantry,*’ to use the words of the 
author* This was the sort of ostentation chat answered Crom- 
well’s purpose, a mode of conduct which neither originated in 
him nor was encouraged by him, but which he practised merely 
VoL. u Y 
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because it was forced upon him by the prevailing temper of the 
people. 

From the reign of Charles the Second, the author dates thfe 
commencement of that profligacy which has continued ever 
since. As this arose from the example of the prince, it would 
appear that had it not been for this profligate reign wc should 
have been puritans to this day. Without vouching for the ac- 
curacy of tins reasoning, it must be admitted that the manners of 
the prince had considerable influence on the court, and those 
who were connected with it; but the full tide of corruption, in 
the opinion of our author, began to flow in upon us after the 
reduction of the power of France under tlie reign of Queen 
Anne. If ttiis be the effect of reducing the power of France, 
our present policy is none of the best, though it must be al- 
lowed the danger in this respect is not very immfnent. The 
subsequent part of the volume is employed in giving a detail of 
the corruptions that have arisen from the introduction of foreign 
manners, from the increase of oiir wealth, and the latitude al- 
lowed in public amusements. — All this is mere common place 
declamation. He takes things fur granted without reasoning 
or examination, and even wheie he is correct as to facts he ac- 
counts for them, when he attempts such a thing at all, either in 
a way that is totally wrong, or upon grounds that anejbut partly 
right. He observes for instance, with great truth, that viilBc is 
more prevalent in a free state than in a despotic one. But why ^ 
The only reason given is that virtue is more necessary to the 
preservation of a free government. This again is true, but docs 
the author mean to rest here, and maintain that the people in a 
free government are virtuous solely because viituc is necessary 
to the preservation of the government? We arc afiaid that this 
motive, good as it is, would have very little influence on the 
mass of the people, supposing it to stand alone. To do the 
author justice, however, he hints at one cause why the people 
in free states are less vicious than under despotic governments, 
which comes much nearer the point. The bad examples of 
leading men have not so much influence in the one case as in 
the other, this is certainly correct, though it still leaves very 
much to be done before any thing like a perfect view could be 
given of the subject. Another topic which occupies the atten- 
tion of tlie author, is the corriiptioaof manners among the Ita- 
lians. This is said to originate in a passion for effeminate di- 
versions. But is not this passion itself a corruption which, as 
well as other corruptions, must be accounted for in some other 
way ? This, however, seems never to have entered into his 
imagination. He takes things as he finds them at the surface, 
and never dreams that there is occasion to search farther.; Effe- 
minate diversions may be the cause of corrupted manners, or 
corrupted manneis may be the cause of effeminate diverstofins. 
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This to be sure is moving in a circle like a mill-horse^ but, as 
Falsteffsays, all’s one for that.*’ In accounting for the free* 
dorn oi Britain, the author is a little more fortunate, though 
not entirely correct. The virtues of Britons are the cause of 
their freedom. He might as well, perhaps better, have said 
that their freedom is the cause of many of their virtues, though 
Undoubtedly there is an action and re-action. With his own 
statement of the matter, however, he rests satisfied, and seeks 
not to pry any deeper. 

The dangers of wealth and refinement he paints in dismal 
colours, and suggests notable means for guarding against their 
effects. But why does he not lay the axe to the root of the tree 
at once, and propose that we should return to virtuous poveity 
and barbnrjty- His position, however, he thinks sufficiently 
piovcd by the old argument, that many nations have risen when 
they were poor and barbarous, and fallen when they were rich 
and refined, from which, he thinks, the clear deduction is, that 
riches and refinement were the cause of their fall. He might 
illustrate his argument in this manner: Suppose a person with 
a fine new coat should happen to stumble while w'alking on 
Wcstininster-bridge, and suppose another person with a coarse 
old one should walk there without happening to stumble; 
- why tli^ ^ince the man w’ith the fine coat stumbles, and he with 
the old one does not, the fine coat, and nothing else, must be 
tlie cause of the stumbling, quod e(at dmonstranaum. 

In shoit this w^oik is merely a detail of ordinary and com- 
mon place remarks on ‘the subject of which it treats. We ex- 
pected a phii<3Sophical treatise distinguished for enlightened 
reasoning upon solid principles, but the severity of our disap- 
pointment ought not to hinder us from doing the author the 
justice to say, that amidst a great collection of rubbish, an use.* 
iul observation docs now and then occur. 
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HISTORY, &C. 

Art. 16. Picture of Edinburgh} containing a history and description 
of the city, with a particular account of exety remarkable object in, 
or establishment connected with, the Scottish metropolis. By J. 
S'i'AKK, 18 wo. fis. Constable, Edinburgh. Murray, London, 
This wotk commences with a brief history of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and then gives an account of its most remarkable buildings, 
its charitable institiuions, its courts ot law, its government, semi- 
naries, &c. &c. The university, and the plan of education there, 
with other things connected with it, are not examined with that mi- 
nuteness which they deserved. But upon the whole this is as com- 
plete as any othei w'ork of the kind, and may certainly be of suiue 
use in its way. 
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POLITICS. 

Anr. 17. ^ Lftter, adtlrrssed to the Rigtit Honourable Lord Henrtf 
Petty, u herein the general tendency of the principles of his ^reat 
Predveessofs finamial axlminist ration, ore freely and plaittly exa* 
mined: tvincing their banefid and ruin oust effects upon the public 
spirit qf the people, and pointing oat the injustice, the mpolicy, and 
tm? the dottiicr of continuing to allow these principles to injiucnce 
the financial measures of govcrsLinent, bro. 44/^7. u, Jordan 8c 
Maxwell. 

The design of this letter is to expose the fallacy of tlie principle 
of taxation adopted by Mr. Pitt in imposing the income tax, with 
the mischlevoos effects that have resulted from his attachment to the 
monied interefct, which has by his means acquired a most undue 
proportion of intlucnce in the state. A tax upon income the author 
considers as unjust and partial, because the yearly incocne is not a 
proper test of the value of property. This appears to be sound rea» 
soning, although proposed in a stile which is rather peculiar. The 
author writes as if he were in a passion, and deals out his curses' 
with unsparing profusion. His soul dies within him, he even 
feels it die, when he sees the brokers and gamblers of the Stock- 
Exchange, &c. blasting the legislative atmosphere with the pesti- 
lential exhalations of their foul and sordid votes.” He is no less 
indignant at the continuance of the slave trade, and expresses a 
public horror at the blood-boltered’^ unfortunate souls^whom the 
remorselessness of the advocates of man-dealing have seiffTiStfceir 
account. He therefore exhorts the Chancellor of the E^xchequer to 
give the combined levers of government the power of removing tlie 
weight from its virtuous feeling, its moral action, and its deserved- 
ncss. It is the most accursed of all accursed trades j and he wishes 
that those who pursue it may be “ rived with heaven’s avenging 
iightenings.” Put the Chancellor of the E’xchequer ought not, he 
thinks, to descend to petty questions of finance. These lie ought 
to leave to his clerks, or any other set of men who may choose to 
take tlie business off his hands. TTie calculating spirit of Neckar 
he suppose^ to have been the ryin ot E'raiice. Yet finance is a sub- 
ject of some importance in this country, and if abuses have taken 
place in this department, h seems not U> be the less worthy of at- 
tention. But like a great many who write with this sort ot fury, 
the author appears at times to forget himself, and the subject on 
which he is writing- He has been unfortunately attentive to tlie 
iublimity of his style, that he lias often left his meaning in the dark, 
if lie had any. Jt may therefore fairly be doubled whether the 
Chancellor of the lixchequer or the nation can be much benefited by 
his advice. 

Ait r. 18. Olnrrrations o/i the Character and pn^ent State of tkt 
Military i'orct of Great Britain, pp. iio, 3*. fiV, Hatchard^ 
1806 ‘. 

This pamphlet contains a pretty judicious collection of tho ob* 
servafions which have lately been made by different authors with 
respect to our military force. The author also intersperses some 
tljouglits of his own j and is particularly happy in ius strictures on 
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llie l^arish Bill, the folly of which he exposes very pointedly. He 
is not so correct in some of his other observations, and indeed does 
not appear to comprehend sufficiently the scope of the authors from 
whom he borrows. His ideas in regard to the foundations of mill* 
tary discipline are peculiarly vague, and someltmes absurd. Among 
other erroneous notions he confounds arbitrary with etficient au- 
thority, and seems to think that military discipline cannot be strictly 
maintained unless a discretionary power of rewarding and punishing 
be vested in the officers. These very false ideas with regard to mi- 
litary discipline, which are unfortunately too prevalent, are tlie great 
cause of the bad state of discipline and other unhappy circumstancet 
which are too frequently met with in the British service. 

Aiir. 19. ^ letter to Mr,Cubbett on his Opmons\especttnff the 

Sfave Triidr. fij/ T hom as Clark, A,M. Prcbuidaty of here- 

ford, p/). 11*2. 3 s, II (it chard, 1806*. 

The subject of the Slave Trade has bee^i so much agitated of late, 
that little new can be expected on it. It has been examined in every 
point of view, and the injustice as well as the impolicy of it clearly 
exposed. But since the w'cight of the argument is completely on 
one side, it seems at first rather surprising that no greater progress 
has been made towards the abolition of this ti ade. The reasons 
may be, first, the great parliamentary influence of those who are 
cither directly or indirectly concerned in this traffic, which renders 
ttfidable in the eyes of the minister of the day; secondly, 
the hatred of innovation engendered or fostered by the French revo- 
lution in the minds of many, who, in their apprehensions of a 
change for the worse, have formed the wise resolution of tesisting 
every sort of change, however called for by the most obvious consi- 
derations of justice and expediency ; thirdly, the fear of acting un- 
justly towards those who have employed their capital in a particular 
way, upon the faith that this trade was to continue, and cannot 
withdraw it again wdthout great loss ; fourthly, the apprehension 
that when the trade should be given up by Great Britain, it would 
instantly he. seized upon by other nations. Such considerations 
chiefly, and others perhaps, induce some to shut their eyes to the 
reasoning of the abolitionists, and prevail upon a great number who 
are resolved never to do right lest they should happen to do wrong, 
to take no part at all in the question. But there is no excuse what- 
ever for despair, for the strength of reason must, in the nature ot 
things, ultimately prevail ; and it will prevail the sooner, the more it 
is pressed on the attention of mankind. In this view tlie coiisiant 
agitation of the question of the Slave Trade is of importance. In 
shewing the injustice of this traffic, Mr. Clark contends that all the 
nations of the earth, however diversified in culture and colour, are 
possessed of one common nature, and therefore naturally have equal 
'fights This position to be sure has been controverted, but the au- 
thor does well in dwelling upon it but shortly. Ho then lays it 
down that the only foundation for the authority which is delegated 
to oue man over another, is the preservation of society by preventing 
injustice of every kind ; but for this end it is not necessary that one 
man should be the slave of another, therefore slavery is unjust. 
This seems to be the amount of his position, though he has exprea-* 
8 
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sed it somewhat di/ferently. Under this head be answers, with na 
less perspicuity than success, some arguments in favour of slavery, 
drawn from a misapplication of Scripture. The advocates of the 
trade affirm that our Saviour did not oppose ihe institution of 
slavery which prevailed in his time : but they forget that the object 
of his mission was not to form governments for mankind, a thing 
which he expressly disavowed in saying that his kingdom was nor of 
this world. When they say that slavery was permitted by the Mo- 
saic law, and that the negroes are consigned to perpetual punish- 
ment as the descendants of Cain or Cham , whether this be true or 
Bot, they forget that we are Christians and not Jews. Mr. Clark 
then contends that war cannot confer the right of making slaves. 
The only justifiable ground of war is self-defence, in the same man- 
ner as it is the only jnstiliable ground upon which one individual can 
kill another. Now the very act of taking men piisoneiii' shews that 
there was no necessity for killing them, and, after they arc prisoners, 
self-defence can never require any thing more than a sure, but easy 
confinement of their persons. It never can authorize slavery. The 
author afterwards proceeds to expose (he I’rivfJons pretences oti 
which the advocates for slavery endeavour to apologize for the trade. 
Negroes, they say, are in a better situation than Englidi peasants, 
and the interests of the masters will always induce tliem to treat 
them W'ell, The first U an assertion, that in the nature of things 
cannot be belie\eJ, and with regard to the second, selt-lrgc^rest is 
not always politic, which is proved by a reference to Lord Scatoffirs 
letters from Barbadoes, which the author publishes in the appendix. 
A great part of the pamphlet is occupied in reflections on the opinions 
and writings of Mr. Cobbet, which have little or nothing to do wdlli 
the subject. But as far as the author’s arguments go, they are r- 
taiiily just and well urged. In the appendix there is a kind of exa- 
mination of one or two of the publications on the side of slavery, and 
the futility and absurdity of their statements and opinions are clearly 
enough exposed. 

Art. 20. The True Origin of the Present JVar hefxcecn Vvanre and 
England; with Observations on the Rxpedienai and Advantn^cs of 
an Immediate Peace. Srw. pp. .51. Second Edition^ Jiaile, lS0,n 
Jordan & Maxwell, jAmdon. Price Is. Gd, 

This pamphlet is an invective against the present w^ar j argumen- 
tative, however, rather than declamatory ^ and grave rather than 
passionate. It endeavours to prove that the English ministers were 
the aggressors. But the chief argument used is rather defective. It 
was very much against the interest of France, the author says, to 
engage in this war. But if this reason be good, the same conclusion 
we think, will do for England ; for certainly neither was it agreeable 
to her interest to engage in the present war ; thus neither party was 
the aggressor. The peace of Amiens, be says, left the English mi- 
nisters in fl very disagreeable situation, and they wanted to get out 
of it. l^is is not altogether from the purpose. But w'c are de- 
ceived if the French government was quite so much at ease after that 
peace as oiir author represents ; neither are we quite sine that they 
were governed by very enlightened views of their own, or of France’s 
intereiit} that cert^iq motives of blind ambition, and of equally blind 
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itsentment did not mingle considerably in their resolves. We see no 
more reason, in short, for believing that the rulers of France are now 
governed by clear and just regards to the interests of France, than 
the rulers of England to her interests ; and though the pretexts held 
out by the English ministers for plunging into the war may, as this 
author shews, be somewhat liable to criticism, it by no means fol- 
lows that they should have the whole blame of the war. 

We agree with this author that we can do little direct injary to 
France by continuing the war. But we do not agree with him in 
the extent to which he thinks France may injure us. The dangers 
by which our colonies, either in the East or West Indies are threat- 
ened, are not such as France can have any direct influence in creating j 
and as for Ireland, of which he thinks France may h|ve great hopes 
to obtain posscs.sion, this, we believe is nearly as secure as any other 
part of the^mpire; for even this author thinks that Great Britain is 
itself impregnable, and that an attack on it could only be productive 
of loss and disgrace. That the waste and disturbance of a war like 
the present is however of unspeakable detriment to Great Britain 
we fully agree with him ; and the only consolation which attends it 
is that France is in the mean lime subjected to equal disadvantages ; 
a state of things in which we further agree with him that peace is 
the interest of both parties. We add, that we know not of which it 
is most the interest. 

A The War As Jt Is, and the War as it Should Be: An Ad^ 
dress to the United Admnistration, urging the Necessity of a New 
Species of Warfare, and a New Basis for a Treaty of Peace, Jh/ 
A True Englishman, Svo. is. (id, London, i^ 06 , Jordan 
k Maxwell. i 

The author of this pamphlet ^vc should suppose to be a true de- 
scendant of the renowned Captain Bobadil. He carries on his war 
upon paper with astonishing facility. He begins with a description 
of the hostility manifested by France to our commerce ; and he then 
say.s that we ought to proceed with exterminating vengeance against 
hers. We should blockade every port from the Ems to Venice ; 
(should we not cut up the rock of Malta too ?) we should attack ail 
the foreign possessions of France, Spain, Holland, &c. ; we sliould 
not permit a neutral vessel carrying an article of French goods to ap- 
pear upon the sea ; and such is the new species of warfare we should 
carry on with Bonaparte. 

The author proposes several great colonial revolutions and changes 
which should be made by Great Britain to counterbalance the 
changes in the state of the European kingdoms made by France ; and 
then he proposes that a peace should be negociated upon the ])rinci- 
ple that these changes be permanent, and that freedom of commerce 
be established between France and Great Britain. 

THEOLOGY. 

Art. 22. Txodve Sermons on important Subjects, addressed chiefly 
to the Middle and Lower Classes (if ’ Society. 8io. ’ Cadell anil 
Davies, (is. 1805. 

In these sermons, the anonymous writer professes to Iiave united 
ease with dignity, to have familiarized the terms of rlictoric, and 
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have conveyed truths the most sublime 6nd sentiments the nsost 
impressive in s fluent^ unafiected sty}e» and in a language which 
the poor and illiterate may readily compreliend« For this purpose 
he has availed himself of the works of some of the most justly ce« 
lebrated pulpit orators of the present age : and in several instances 
has given such ample and literal quotations from them« as to leave 
him no claim whatever to the title of an original composer. 

Such is his modest account from which^ on a perusal of these sermons, 
we see no reason to dissent. Tlrey deserve, in a higher degree than 
most sermons, the title of popular; they convey the most important 
truths in the most intelligible language ? and if the preacher was so 
much obliged to his predecessors as be avows, be has at least shewn 
very much judgment in selecting and adapting his matter. We 
prefer, but not with exclusive preference, the thirdi sixth, and 
tenth of these sermons, as particularly excellent, and appropriate to 
the times, and to the level of those classes of society for which the 
whole was compiled. 

Art. 23. Parochial Discourses for the Information of the Common 
People^ upon the Adxent of Christ, uud other events relative to his 
mission and character. To uhich are added tuo . Issize Sermons, 
Bp W. H* Reynell, M. a. Minister of IJornrhurch in Essev. 
8r«. 5s. CadfilJ and Davies. 180.0. 

These discourses are more historical than the preceding, but not 
less popular or instructive, 'llie ignorance of the lowc^i^da^jg?. 
and of many who rank above them, respecting the grand foundations 
of religious belief, is so much greater th^n is usually apprehended, 
that we cannot but approve eveiy attempt tobiing them into a regu- 
lar train of thinking on such subjects, and especially on the person 
and mission of our Saviour. Mr. Reynell appears to have succeeded 
in giving regularity and consistency to the historical facts, aiul his 
application of them to the understandings and coiibcimres of his 
hearers is no les.s to be commended. Although, as he acknowledges, 
a fine style was not his immediate object, yet we see no matcri.il 
reason for objection on this score, and it would certainly much faci- 
litate the valuable purposes of preaching, if the clergy w'ould en- 
deavour to be understood by ilieir hearers, before they sought to be 
applauded by the critics. 

Aiit. 24*. St'r}nons on the Exist ence of the Deity, the JmmorfaUty <f 
the Soul, the Authenticity of the Hiblv \ and other important Suh^ 
jeefs. Ey the lire. John Adams, A. M. Master of the Academy 
at Putney, and Author of several much approved historical publican 
tions jilo. 7.y, fid, Longman and Co. 1S05. 

** Tlic following Sermons will be very useful as a Family Book ; 
particularly where there are young people .*' — ** It may very natu- 
rally be remarked, that nothing new can be said on such subjects. 
True. Rut as the classical and historical productions of the author 
have falleu into the hands of, at least, one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand persons, many will be induced to read the Sermons, because 
they were pleased with his other literary productions.” 

Such is the author's opinion, and his hopes. Far be it from ns to 
di*«tn.rb a complacency which regards a performance of much utility^ 
conjprebensive iu its style, and strengthened by useful hints arid 
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gleanings from the most eminent writeri on tbe ertdences of Christi- 
anity. Although there may be nothing new in these discoiirses, 
there is yet much that ought to be often repeated, and exhibited iti 
such various forms as the various talents of writers may afford. 
The more learned reader will find his mind agreeably refreshed by the 
essence of many valuable disquisitions reduced to the bulk of popu- 
lar discourses, and young persons may perhaps be induced to pusli 
their inquiries farther tl)an the present plan admitted. 

MEDICIN E. 

Art. 25, VaccuKE Vindida, or Vindication of the Ctm^poch, con^ 
tainin^ a refutation qf the ca^es and reasonings on the same in Dr, 
lion Infs late extruordinartf pamphlet against VtjfcinatioH, /{y 
Bovr.iiT John Thornton, Ai. D,pp. 48, Is. 6J. Symoods. 
This patnphlet is the first of a series of letters in which Dr. 
Thornton undertakes to shew that the cases which have been stated 
in oppoiiition to the salutary effects of the cow>pox, have originated 
in misrepresentation. Tracts of this sort are occasionally very useful 
as they serve to remove the prejudices which are industriously circu* 
Uted against a discovery fraught with such inestimable benefits to 
the humnu race. 

Art, 26’. A liephf to the Anti’-Vaevinkts, By James Moore, 
Member of the lioijul College qf' burgeons. London^ 2a’. pp» 70, 
1806'. 

This is a very excellent pamphlet, and must carry conviction to 
the ni’md of every unprejudiced person, and even those who are no| 
very deeply prejudiced. 

^ POETRY. 

Art. 27. Original Sonnets and other small Poem, Bp Ayn 4 
Maria Smallpiecf., pp. 182, 5s, Johnson, 1805. 

Mrs. Anna Maria Smallpiece i.s one of those devotees of the sen* 
timental muse who have a ready effusion of sensibility for^very 
occasion. She weeps over a rose, sighs over a lily, bewails the trear 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, aud is particularly pathetic on a penU 
winkle. She apostrophises a tear, breathes tbe language of tender* 
ness in the character of a robin ^ and having be- wept not only man 
and beast, but even woods, hills, valleys and rivers, and even th& 
sun, moon, and stars, drops a tear of sensibility over dear sensibi- 
lity itself ! The pieces of poetry which form tbe veblcle of these 
streams of tenderness are generally the sort of things called sonnets^ 
and do not exceed twelve or fourteen lit^s : some however extend 
considerably beyond this size. The verse ia in general tolerably 
smooth, and much more correct than the granamgr, which our 
authoress seems to sacrifice without scruple to her rhyme. Suck 
glaring errors in grammar as the following we should scarcely expect 
to meet with from any person who ventured to appear in print ; 

“ So some poor feather’d songster of tbe grove, 
lu the close cage bis native woodubewaU, 
jSo motnns his loss of liberty and love. 

While man, regardless, listens to the tale/* 

In anolher place she tells us of a woman*^ 
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Whose arms clasp an infant^ by others forsaken. 

And who now from her bosom his sweet food is taken. 

While she lists to the high dashing tide.'* 

Surely some friend might have been procured to mend the gram* 
mar, and save the authoress from the ridicule of such ignorance. 

But although writing grammar is not among her accomplishments, 
she nevertheless decks her lines with many hne expressions ; so very 
fine indeed that our penetration is too obtuse to discover even what 
they are intended to signify. She is very fond of talking of her 
** too sefisate heart, and of other people’s “ loo .vtmfl/e? souls.” She 
speaks of a gentle heart” imparting a zest sublime to scenes 
and tells an afflicted person that some blessing may come which will 
** soften the lots you n*piiie/* She cautions herself not to o'er 
other's mirth a chilling damp impart she compares a rock to one 

whose cheeks ne’er dewd with tender tears. 

For others* sorrows**— 
and in ecstacy exclaims 

" How sweet, how soft, will sympathy expand 
The Souls united at her sacred shrine!” 

After many sagacious conjectures as to the meaning of a tear,** 
she exclaims ; 

“ Or are the chords of sympathy so strung, 

That pain revihrafes where fond pleasures bung f *' 

She displays a particular partiality for the contraction ^neam^" 
beneath, and for such abbreviations as t* entwine : but it is not for 
us to recount all the varieties which the reader will meet with in 
these poems. ^ 

Mrs. Anna Maria Smallpiece will, however, no doubt comfort 
heiself for these observations by reflecting that we can assuredly 
have no poetical taste nor sensibility. If the poems before us 
display any of these qualities, wcare happy to own ourselves devoid 
of them. Her poetry we have already examined ; and as to her 
sensibility, to borrow one of her own elegant couplets, we would 
on this occasion willingly 

Change dove cy'd sensibility 
For iron fronted apathy !” 

Aut. C8, Poems chirfli/ in the Scottish Dialect, By the Jlcr, James 
Nicol, 2 Tols. Jootscap, lOs, Edinburgh, Blundell tSf Son; 
London, Longman 4* Co, 1805. 

These verses are in general smooth and correct, and in some of 
the poems the manners of the Scottish peasantry are justly enough 
described. In the Address to Poverty” the following stanzas are 
certainly highly descriptive : 

I see thee, shiverin, wrinklet, auld, 

Cour owre a spunk that dies wi’ cauld, 

Thy claise a* patch'd, a hunder-fauld ^ 

Yet thro* the clouts 
Thy knees an’ elbows, lookin bauld, 

1 he storm salutes!” 

** But tho’ nor souple thou, nor strang, 

*l'hy empire stretches wide an* lang 5 
An* whan Vice leads a birkie wrang. 
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'' Strriught to dispatch bim> 

Preserve us ! what a horrid spang 
Thou maks to catch him ! 

Sad, in thy black an’ baggart train, 

March dwinin Grief, an* gnawin Pain, 

Pale Hunger, worn to skin an* bane. 

An' restless Care, 

An Labour, strivin hard, in vain. 

To ’scape thy snaie.” 

I’he poem called The Daft Days,” and that in which the author 
applies for an augmentation of stipend, also contain several passages 
of considerable merit. But, notwithstanding this, the author can 
never have a just claim to extensive or permanent Vepu tat ion as a 
poet. Tl>^ few beauties which occasionally appear, are much more 
than counterbalanced by the great quantity of common-place or 
faulty matter which is found in every part of the work. The des- 
criptions are for the most part heavy, defective, and without point ; 
and the poet, anxious to extend his poems to what he no doubt con- 
■sidcred a reasonable length, has unfortunately often forgotten that 
he had exhausted himself, if not his subject, and that the reader 
could never follow him the whole way without an extraordinary ex- 
ertion of patience. This injudicious desire to spin out when the au- 
thor's object should have been to concentrate, has been the ruin of 
“ im>&y a tolerable poet. It would be needless here to point out any 
instances of the error to which we have adverted. They will be 
found in almost every page of the work. We have no doubt, liow- 
''•ver, that with labour and perseverance projierly directed, Mr. Nicol 
might in time be able Co produce something well worthy of the pub- 
lic attention. 

Aut. 5p. T/it^ Span! urn : Tn ixco dhilogve^ addrrsscd tu the Author of 
the l*tirsi/ifs of Literature, IL/ \V. A. B. *2i\ tici» 

Tcgg, 

The pages before ns contain only tlie first of these dialogues, the 
author being probably of opinion that it was unjust to deprive the 
public of so much entertainment until both could be finished. The 
author gives very broad hints that he intends to be witty, very 
moral, very satirical, and to do something very notable with the 
author of the Pursuits of Literature. Except however from these 
intimations, which will be found in a sort of preface, we are obliged 
ruefully to confess that, after a careful pcrnsal, we are unable to 
comprehend the intention or meaning of a single page of the per- 
formance. I’here is indeed a considerable series of lines in ditferent 
sorts of metre, and in general, although not always, a kind of 
grammatical coimiruciion preserved among the words ; but farther 
than this we cannot pretend to give any account of the performance. 
Whether the author intends to compliment or burlesque the author 
of the Pursuits of Literature ; w’hether he really has a latent mean- 
ing it) what he says, or whether he It.is amused himselt 'oy siringing 
together sentences to which no meaning can be attached, are ques- 
tions which we own ourselve.s wholly unable to solve. The notes 
Jike the text seem to aim at a meaning, but to us the interpretation 
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thereof in denied. When the author poblishea the other dialogue^ 
we beg that he will be kind enough to let us a little into the secret. 

NOVELS. 

Art. 30. The mysterious Free^booter, or the days of good Queen 
Bess. A romance^ bu Francis Lathom. 4 vols. l2mo. Lane 
&Co. 1806'. 1/. 

Fronri the title-page of this work we find that Mr. Lathom has 
been a very industrious workman in the novel and romance manu- 
factory, and whatever may be said of the quality of his work, no 
one can complain of tlie smallness of its quantity. Mr. Lathom 
shews his taste for this kind of wTiting by his predilection for the 
mysterious and surprising, which appears even in the titles of his 
numerous publitations. His Men and Manners’* arc apt to excite 
^ Astonishment" and his Impenetrable Secret*’ is as great a 
“ Mystery" as the Mysterious Freebooter." In the present in- 
stance, and we believe in others, Mr. Lathom ha.s displayed a great 
deal of prudence in writing in a manner that requires very little 
previous knowledge and thought 5 for the acquisition of knowledge 
is troublesome, and thinking a mere waste of time. He very wisely 
therefore proceeds as usual. — A mysterious" child is found by 

Baron de Mowbray, who liad been appointed by Queen Elizabeth 
Warden of the borders, with a view to check the inroads of the 
** Mysterious Freebooter." Hie child having been brought up in 
the Baron's castle falls in love with his dnughicr, and she with bigp- 
as usual. The baron is enraged at this as usual, and the usual dif- 
ficulties are the consequence. At last the Mysterious Freebooter" 
is discovered to be an English nobleman, and the father of the youth 
who at last is in high favour at court, and* very happy with the 
baron’s daughter as usual. To embellish all this we have strange 
distortions of historical and tt.Tditionary storie.s, which must be 
highly amusing to those who are acquainted with the stories them- 
selves. Now is not this much better than if the author had given 
himself more trouble about the matter. As it is, he has no doubt 
been enabled to run on smoothlv without stopping his pen ; and his 
leaders may likewise follow him as smoothly without danger of 
^tumbling against any thing to entertain or instruct. We would re- 
commend it to him, merely as a trial of the expertness which ho 
must have acquired from long practice, to write his next romance 
stuns prde i/t w//g.” This would be something to boast of, and he 
might boldly defy any other to equal him in merit of this kind ! 

Art. 31. Fiionio ; or the Hour of Retribution. By a Young Itady. 

AfX'uls. 12ma. l6s. Lane & Co. 

Vivonio is a novel of some raei-it in its kind. The style is much 
better than what we usually meet with, and the occurrences more 
interesting. Here at least we can say that nature is not outraged, 
'l^nd that the book may be perused with pleasure. 

MrSCELLANTES. 

Art. 32. Postscript to il/r. StexearVs short Statement of facts relative 
to the election of Pt qfessor Leslie ; xvitk an appendix ^ consisting 
chiffy of extracts frmn the records of the university ^ and from those 
of the city of PfUnburgh. ;)/?. 4S, Is. Edinburgh, I8O6, 

Creech be Constable. London, Cadell & Davies. 

\Ve are extiemely happy that the rule which vve have laid dawn 
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to ourselves^ of abstaining from any notice of what is local and 
personal in this controversy^ exempts us from the duty of criticising 
tills postscript. Its sole intention the author says« is to defend 
himself from the charge of misrepri'senfing factsj the only control 
versial point which he will ever condescend to argue with his reve* 
rend critics^ till the fulfilment of certain conditions^ which are not 
likely very soon to be complied with. In one of the extracts, 
however, here made from the records of the university, there is « 
motion with a preamble by Dr. Gregory, in consequence of ceitaia 
circumstances which followed the celebrated letter of the Senatua 
Acadcinicus to the Presbytery 5 and in this preamble tjiere is a pas** 
sage BO full of wisdom, that we cannot forbear quoting it, and from 
expressing an earnest wish that the two parties had been more under 
the influence of similar sentiments. ** He apprehended that some 
imperfect copy of the minute of the university,*' (including and re<* 
specting this letter) ** would soon appear in the newspapers, and 
probably be made tlie subject of very improper commentaries by 
malicious and profligate men, who would be glad to represent every 
thing in the manner most unfavourable both to the Presbytery and 
to the university ; he trusted all his colleagues would agree with 
him in thinking that no consideration should ever induce the Senatus 
Acadcmicus to engage in any altercation with the reverend Presby-* 
tery, which could not fail to be di.sgt aceful in thcmsdvvs, and injn^ 
rious to the intereat of scUnct, of virtue, and of religion,'' Hovtr 
certainly jLhis empbatical prediction must be verified, was not very 
dtilifcult to foresee ; and though the Senatus Academicus, as a body, 
have not engaged in this altercation, yet those individuals belonging 
to it who have thus engaged, have so identified themselves with that 
body, that the public |;iave hardly distinguished between the two, 
Aut. l\:\. littfcr to the Author of the Examination of Prafexsor 
titfiLurt's tihort Sfattment of facts ; with an appendix, Bjf JoiiH 
Pi-Avr.viu, A. M. Profi’sfior of Natural Pkiiosophj/ in the Uni^ 
lermtjf of Edi/duirgh, tSv/j, pp, II7. Edinburgh, liiOb, Creech Se 
Coiihtable. London, Cadell & Davies. Qs, 

Among the other pernicious effects which the violent passiont 
excited by the French revolution have produced in this country, one, 
we are persuaded, is the introduction ot a new stile of violence and 
grossness into all nur controversies. That care, even in the ex- 
nressioii of tiie warmest resentments, to keep at the greatest possi^ 
ble distance from the coarse language of a rude period, a care which 
some years ago was so indispensable, to entitle a writer to the least 
attention from the public, has for some time in a great measure dis^ 
appeared. This is a fact which a pretty extensive and minute obser- 
vation enables us to state with considerable confidence ; and of (his, 
as well as of several other species of bad taste, which have become 
too prevalent, we think Edmund Burke is the great aothor. The 
reason which exempted us from the task of giving a particular ac- 
count of Mr. Stewart's postscript requires a similar conduct on the 
present occasion. With the interpretation of Mr. Leslie's note the 
author has not thought proper to interfere ; and has confined him* 
self almost entirely to the particulars of a local and personal nature. 
As a controversial pamphlet this is truly a masterly performanoe. In 
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the science both of defence and attbck, the author shews himself 
traly accomplished : and we have only to wish that his ingenuity 
end eloqwence had been bestowed on a better subject. Considering 
the virulence which appears in this pamphlet, as well as in those of 
Mr. Stewart, we were rather aiiuisc-d with the author’s complaintff 
of the coarse and abusive language of liis antagonists ; as if he 
wanted the monopoly of tliat commodity ff^r himself and his coad- 
jutors, and thought that none but his own party were entitled to 
be intemperate in this controversy. We run assure both parties, 
and we do it with unaffected concern, that they are succeeding fast 
in persuading those “ of a ilisianrc fvim the M ctir nf tht dispute ** 
for whom they seem to have a particular respect, that they are both 
most egregiously in the wrong; and have, in this most unfortunate 
business, beeii*very little guided by that wisdom which the world 
expects from them. 'I'hey have increased their celebrity ; but it ii 
a celebrity on which they have no occasion to congratubitc them- 
selves. In the first movements there was possibly something to 
praise and something to blame on both sides ; but in tlie violent 
passions to which they have given way in the sequel, there is room 
for nothing but pure disapprobation. 

We cannot help observing that the profe'?sors who defend Mr. 
Leslie’s note shew a peculiar eagerness to u‘<c the name of the late 
principal Robertson in this controversy, as it he would have been 
altogether on their side. But we are not peilectly sure of that. 
We are not perfectly sure, if principal Robertson had befin alive, 
that those professors would have ventiued to defend Mr, I.esT!e^i 
note. The opposition of principal Robertson to candidates for pro- 
fessorships, whose religious principles weie in any degree suspicious, 
■w'as signalized on several memorable occnisums, where men of the 
most splendid talents were in qne.stion ; and it is w(‘ll known that 
the iriecoiicileable enmity of some of them was the reward which 
he earned. Principal Robertson would certainly not have refused to 
Mr. Leslie the privileges of explaining his note in any nuumcr he 
might chuse, but we believe that he would have required a more 
satisfactory explanation than any which that gentioman has yet 
given i and we believe another thing, that had principal Robertson 
been in the chair of the Senalns Acadcmicus, sin ii a letter as that 
from this body to the Presbytery would never lia\c been written. 
The good ta.ste and prudence of that eminent man would have di- 
rected the weight of his eii’ectual rcbuKc again‘>i the levity of any 
individual who should have proposed it. 

Art. 34. An Examination of the Letter add rested to Principal Hilly 
on th Case of Mr. Leslie, in a Letter to its Anonywous Author^ 
With Remarks on Mr, Stexearfs Postsciipt, and j\lr. Playfair s Pam» 
phlet. Rv A Calm Observe tt. Edinburgh, Printed by and J or 
Mnndeli &c Son. 1806'. 

The letter addressed to Principal Hill, of which this letter pro- 
fesses (r> be nn examinator, discovered some talent ; but was un- 
commonly abusive and scurrilous. The author of the present piece 
has imparted to his examinator, a siitficieni portion of the malice of 
his predecessor without any of his ability. And yet, wonderful! 
this said Examinator styles hipasclf '' A Calm Observer." His little 
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pfodnctioti is a mock- defence of the opponents of Mr. Leslie. It H 
under this tasteful guise that he attempts to vend his attic salt. The 
following is a specimen of this dealer's wares. Remarking on the 
reasoning powers of the quiblers, whom with most laudable deli- 
cacy he chuses to name as the authors of the examination of Mr. 
Stewart’s pamphlet, he thus elegantly expresses himself: 

** As old Bruin does his cubs Ur. Inglis and Mr. Ritchie have 
ficlu’d their metaphysical dogma into shape and beauty ; and being 
excellent 1 know of no men better qualified for such an 

operation.’ Page 53, 

With such beauties the pamphlet abounds, and we ourselves 
should well deserve the epithets which belong to its sapient inditer, 
if we (lid not recommend b(^th the one and the other to the proper 
sentiments of our readers. We dismiss the Cal Observer,” and 
hi.s present evacuation, with one salutary advice — Let him study to 
acquire more regard for truth, and more wit, and more taste, and^ 
more manners^ and more sense, before he tries again to bespatter 
his superiours. ^ 

Art. 35. Amhfsis of Arisioflts Logic, uitk Remarks. Rt/Tnos. 
Rb'.]n, D. D, it, S, Edin, late Erujessor of Moral Philusophy in 
the Uinversitif of Glasgow, pp. 150. Creech, Edinburgh. Mur- 
ray, London, 180(). 

We are happy to find this little piece, which previously has been 
printed as an Appendix to one of Karnes's Sketches, now brought 
^ore directly under the public eye by being for the first time pub- 
lished separately. Besides an Analysis of Aristotle's Logic, this 
tract contains some account of the modern additions and improve- 
ments which have been made in this branch of science. 

Art. 3G. Historical * Dialogues for Young Persons. l2mo. 3s. CJ. 

Johnson. 1806'. 

This work consists of some interesting stories from ancient and 
modern history, with reflections upon them. These reflections in 
general are much more distinguished for good sense than we at first 
expected. The common error of exalting ancient times, and de- 
preciating modern practices, is avoided. The authoress observes 
with great justness, in speaking of man, that in proportion as 
knowledge and civilization advance, mankind will have more en- 
larged views of their interests, and consequently disputes will be- 
come much less frequent. But though the observations are fre- 
quently just enough, as far as they go, yet there is throughout the 
whole a want of depth and accuracy, such as we may exptet in the 
reasonings of one who is arguing upon a subject, with the principles 
of which he is not fully and perfectly acquainted. This in fact is 
the fault of these reflections. Errors are sometimes committevl 
from the want of a clear and full idea of the principles on which 
the observations ought to rest ; and often even when the remarks 
happen to be just, no explanation is given of the principles ; or, on 
the other hand, principles are stated which cannot nflbrd a socyre 
foundation for them. 'Ihe work however is less liable to objection 
than might have been apprehended, at least so fur as regards the exe- 
cution. But the great objection which applies to this, and works of 
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tfie same kind, is tbst thejr so oMnpletely mangle ^ose snbjeots 0$ 
which they treat. It ii absurd to suppose that the study of history 
cap be promoted by such detached pieces as are here laid before the 
reader. The only pitrpose they can serve is to encourage idleness 
and ignorance^ by inducing people to suppose that they have a pro- 
per idea of history from these things, when in fact they know no- 
shing about the matter. From the first moment that young persons 
commence this or any other study » they ought to be taught to exa- 
mine the thing completely. The way ought to be smoothed by exi* 
plaining what is not distinctly understood as they proceed, but they 
ought always to be made sensible that they know nothing till they 
are completely masters of their subject, for superficial views are not 
only useless, but in many cases highly pernicious. 

- „I,T 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ire have received a Ijcttcr from the anonijmom author of the 
“ Love of Glory a Poem irhich van rcvicucd in our last Number^ 
He aaserts that the author of the Jieiiew has been guilty of malice^ 
that he has selected unfavourable extracts, mutilated those he has 
given, andforhorn to extract any of the beauties of the poem. The 
author leaves us but this alternative, either to uriic a mo}^ favour^ 
able review of his poem, or to print his letter. With either of these 
modest reguests we must decline to comply^ since it is out of our usual 
practice to write two reviews cf the same performance, and since the 
letter would occupy at least three printed pages. However high the 
author's own opinion may be of his poem, these reasons wUl probably 
satisfy our other readers. As to the justice of the revkw, that must 
he left entirely to the public : ve should he happy if all our readers 
were to hold our reviews in one hand, and the books reviewed in 
the other. If they will adopt this practice on the present occasion, 
the author will have an ample chance of justice, and we htartUy wish 
the readers much satisfaction from his beauties^ 

The Correspondent who favoured us with some observations on the 
practice of the Oxford physicians, which were published in our last 
Numba, seems, from a note which uc have received, to hart vonsi- 
dered the remarks subjoined as rtfi cling improperly on these learned 
gentlmen, Kothing could be farther from our intention ; we only 
meant to state that had they arrived by sdentyic investigation at the 
particular practice alluded to, they, aa well as their pupils would 
most probably have persevered in it. 
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Art. I. 'The Works oj Sallust; to which are prefixed two Essays 
on the Ijife, Literary Character and Writings of the Historian: 
with Notes HistoncoL Biographical^ and Critical^ By Henry 
Steuakt, LL,D. Fellow of the Royal Sontty\ and of the So» 
cidy of ^Antiquaries of Edinburgh, 2 vols. /^to. 1460 pp* 
j^L 121. C. iS: R. Baldwin. London, 1806. 

WE know few specks of literary undertaking which we 
receive with greater tavour than successful attempts to illus- 
trate in our own language the celebrated authors of Greece and 
Rome. It is no prejudice which animates the mind of every 
scholar in favour of the writings of those illustrious nations. 
Whatever may be tlie merit of the moderns, from which it 
forms no part of the admiration of the ancients to detract, there 
Mi: ceitam virtues of composition, and those virtues of a high 
rank, in which they have never yet been equalled. Their 
writings form at least one of the richest provinces in the king- 
dom of taste; and the dealer who has not repaired thither m 
search ot his commodities has missed one of the most favour- 
able opportunities of enhancing the value of his cargo. If the 
perfection of taste and judgment in literary composition be, as 
it appeals to us, one of the most important of all national as 
well as irullviducil attainments; and if to the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and of human society, an acquaintance with the 
character and proceedings of the Greeks and Romans be a 
matter of first and unspeakable importance, we can hardly con- 
ceive an object more highly interesting tlian the diffusion of 
classical informatitm. Had we been informed of the mighty 
exploits, and exquisite accomplishments of those celebrated 
people, only by certain vague historical descriptions at second 
hand, how ardently should we have wished for some of their 
writings, by means of which we might have read more deeply 
into their character, have examined their modes of thinking, 
the Qxtent of their knowledge, the force apd depth of their 
, ideas, their maxims of conduct, their style of intercourse, the 
turn and strain of their passions; and those delicate hinges and 
joints of the political machine, on which so much depends ; 
but which no general description can ever include, and which 
can only be discovered by a practical intercourse with the 
people, or with their literature. On this last observation 
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wliich we have never seen propeVly illustrated by any writer, 
,we are disposed to lay uncorikboh stress. If in the character 
of every people, and in their governtnent, there are certain 
aubtie, 'hi% ifn|iai'iailt citcuinstauctis and relations, df which, 
like the ralolha of theiC language, no adequate idea can be 
formed, but by an intercourse with the people or with their 
itii ht a^iitkainted 

tkc character and govcmmeftt of the Greeks and Romass;* ’ 
^Ho is stranger io tlieir literature. , But so important a space 
ao tliose wonderful people fill in tlie history of mankind, that 
they furnish a great part of the most valuable materials on 
which our judgments concerning human afFaiis can be formed. 
He, therefor^, is deprived of an unspeakublc advantage who is 
unable to avail himself of a complete acquaintance with Greek 
and iR^oman affairs. 

It unavoidably happens that a great poition of the community, 
and even of those whose actions and opinions have gieat influ- 
ence upon the affaiis of t!ie society, have not been piepared by 
Iheir education to enjoy the Greek and Roman classics in the 
native tongues. To tliem tlic only icsource is translation; 
and by this medium so inueli of what is vaiuable in the origi- 
nals maybe conveyed, that it is of the highest importance the 
object should not be left unaccomplished. The ta^e of the 
lettered nations of modern times has given them to feel, with- 
out much reflection upon tlie conscqtK‘rKe<. that it concerned 
the honour of their Inoiaiure not to k,.ve their languages void 
of translations of the more celcbiatcd Gi^ek find Roman writers. 
But this want of reflection upon the consequences has not 
V)een without its effects. It is in a great measure the cause in 
’this country, that while the more celebrated of tiie ancient 
poems have been thought worthy of the talents of some of our 
most exquisite poets, whose labours have met witli the most 
flattering reception, very few men of talents hav<' attempted 
translations of the prose classics ; and the few successful speci- 
mens which we liave received have by no means ohtaipeJ en- 
couragement equal to the difficulty and Importance of the un- 
dertaking. The fact, that wc aie surpassed in this valuable de- 
partment of literature by a!) the learned nations of Europe, we 
would fondly ascribe in part to ihisS, that wc arc more gene- 
rally qualified to read the classics in the original tongues ; 
though much is owing to less honourable causes. Whether it 
Ss to our readers or writers that the blame justly due is to be 
ascribed, wC may safely pronounce that a great stigma rests oi\ 
pur literature from the want of translations of the prose classics; 
find, that a great source of information is thus withhdd frpn^the 
Imain body of the people. 

We are not aure but the Fastidiousness of our learned men 
^and critics ia in some decree chargeable with the unhappy result. 
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Whhievif!r a translation was Found to come short- of the ? 
cacy«or force of the onginaU which in translation from the ' 
cient classics it i« probably impossible to avoid, the production ^ 
was pronounced good for nothing; it was left in oblivion; and 
other men were deterred from a similar attempt. This; how« 
ever, was coniraiy to the interests of literature, and to the difiti* 
sion of a most important branch of knowledge. Had those re^ 
iPptmMble specimens which we have received been treated with 
more RNtmir. translations from the ancient classics would have 
become a more favourite species of reading; greater enGcorage* 
inent would have been offered to the undertaking; and ihe art 
would have been carried to greater perfection* 

Would this result have been attended with all the Importailt ^ 
effects, wh^ich in our opinion would have flowed from it, we are * 
under no slight obligations to such men as Melmoth, Murphyij 
and Sreinrt, who notwithstanding the discouragements of the 
attempt, have |)t(’sei\tcd us with the valuable translations 
bear their names, flic specimen now presented to us by thtf 
gentleman last named gives us reason to hope that this imppr- 
tant department of literature is not to be abandoned; but that % 
few more efforts of men like him may even bring it into vogue^ 
and pbtain for it that encouragement which is wanting to ita 
ly^cccssfivl cultivation. The importance which we attach to the 
undertaking will lead us into a pretty lull account of the merkv 
and contents of the work before us. 

Mr. Steuart has not confined himself to the mere business of 
translation, but has, id our opinion, with gteat propriety, added 
every thing which he considered necessary to illustrate, no)t 
only the works, hut tl;c life and cliaracteV ot his .author. The 
complete illustralioii of tlie writings, of the life and character, ot 
Sallust iiecessanly led him into pretty extensive details; bujt 
they respect some of (he most, interesting objects in literature 
and history. This abundantly appeals from what the author, 
in his preface, informs us of the object of his work; “ That it 
was twofold; First, to endeavour to add to the small number 
of our versions of the prose classics, which an Eiigiishiti^n of 
taste can read with satisfaction; and, Secondly, to tllrow $0Tne 
light on the Civil, and, in particular, on the Literary History of 
the Julian and Augustan ages.” 

The nature of the contents of these volumes naturally divides 
a review of them into two parts ; that which rjelates to 
•Essays; and that which relates to the Translation. 

, The Essays., two in number, with the notes belongifigto 
them, occupy almost the whole of the ffrst volume. The First, 
is on the Life and 'Genius of Sallust; the Second, on his Lite* 
rary Character, and bis Writings. From the ^neral favour 
tvkb which biography, and, in particular, that of eminent lite* 
rary chai^acters, is received, we should imagine that thtsO 

2 
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ewys, oii account both of the celebrity of the subjectt and of 
their own meritB, would meet with more than common appro^ 
bation* The author appears to us to have formed a mosc accu«* 
rate nption of the manner in which the lives of literary men of 
former ages should be written, to have laid down a critical 
standard which ought to guide the labours of others in similar 
undertakings, and very happily to have exemplified his own 
roles. In p. 4 of his preface he observes that, ^ 

In delineating characters, there are two methods, have 

been adopted by biographers. By the one, they detail the actions, 
tke sentiments, the circumstances of an individual, for the purpose 
of conveying to us a clear idea of his genius and character: By the 
other, taking tlie individual only as a principle of unity, to connect 
the different parts of their work, as Achillea is introduced by Homer 
into the Iliad, they render him at all times subser\ient to that ca- 
pital object. I'he former species of composihon is best calculated to 
bring us acquainted with the causes which guide, and the conse- 
quences that follow, the actions of mankind. TJie latter presents to 
us their situation, rather than their character : It blends the figure 
of the nominal hero of the piece with various others, which compose 
it; and, although the effect, upon the wliole, may be plensfngor in- 
structive, his peculiar features are considerably less prominent.— It 
is conformably to the first method, that the following £s.says are 
drawn up: The Notes partake rather of the last-mentioned prin- 
ciple. 

It will readily be admitted, that th.ere Is an essential difference 
between the biography of antient, and of modem characters. In re- 
presenting the latter, there is seldom any wa«)t of incidents, to sup*- 
port the narrative: In the case of the former, they have generally 
disappeared, in the lapse of agts, and every assistuuce innsi be sought 
to engage attention, from history^ from criticism, and froitt manners, . 
from contemporary anecdotes, and even from collateral occurrences. 
The mi^bulty seems to be, to select such topics only, as bear some 
relation to the person tu be described; to keep him, as much as pos- 
sible, in the foreground of the picture, and to hinder the composition 
from degenerating into a mere farrago of foreign anecdote, or 
branching out into desultory and unprofitable digression. Yet there 
are many persons, to whom this species of mixed reading, in all its 
latitude, is not unpleasing, eiJ|)ecial!y when employed about objects, 
to which their partialitic'i iiave been excited ; and late examples are 
xu)t wanting in which it ha.t been received, with an uncommon de- 
gree of favour, by the public. 

tfi order to comply with the laws of Critical Biography, on the 
one band, and, on the other, to gratify the lovers -of variet}^ 1 have 
chosen the form of a Text with Notes. In the text, it is attempted 
fo convey a general view of the objects proposed by the Essays : The 
^otea m reserved for authorities, illustrations, controversy, and 00 
cesiaDld criticism. Those, therefore, who have neither time nor io- 
iplinalitm for'elaborate enquiry, will rnxi no risque of being fatigued 
with the ^gtb of the Essays; while the student, who seeks for ipoie 
qpcaratie investigatiop, will find the Notes of the two» to camgrUe. 
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the more important portion of the matter; oor will the most 
toiy, it is apprehended^ complain of narrowness^ in the range .wbieh 
they have taken.'* 

To yield us complete satisfaction with regard to any tndivif 
4ual in whose history we are greatly interested, both the ^eciel 
of biography, here so well described, are undoubtedly re^ui^ 
want not only that in which his “character” is most 
compth^jy set to view ; but that also which exhibits to US fuUy 
his “ situarls^n.” Yet it is certainly true that the one cannot be 
blended with the other. For in the multitude of materials ne# 
cessary to exhibit a view of the “ situation,” th^ “ character” 
is apt to be hidden from the sight. The true expedient is that 
which h%s been here so happily employed; to form the mate^* 
rials more strictly biographical, the actual particulars of the life 
and genius of the individual to be described, into a pure and 
accurate narrative; and to combine with this the materials re- 
quisite to describe his “situation” in the form of notes. In 
these the author may avail himself at will, “ of history, of criti* 
cism, of manners, of .cotemporary anecdotes, and even of colla- 
teral occurrences,” to throw light upon his subject, and add to 
the satisfaction of his reader; and his only restraint is to con- 
JBne ilimself “ to such topics as bear some relation to the person 
to be described;” to keep him continually, “ in the foreground 
of the picture, and to hinder the composition from degenerating 
into a mere farrago of foreign anecdote, or branching out into 
desultory and iinpr^Sfitable digression.” We have lately seen 
most unshapely productions from a disregard of this last obser- 
vation. 

It appears to us also that the author has done wisely in s»a- 
rating the critical dissertation concerning the writings of ^1- 
lust from the circumstances more purely biographical. There 
may be cases in which it would be adviseable to combine the 
account of an author’s writings with the events of his life; but 
where so many interesting materials are , brought together, to 
bear upon the biographical part, as in the present instance, the 
method of Dr. Steuart is undoubtedly to be preferred. 

In the lives prefixed to the writings of literary men, more 
especially in the accounts of authors rendered by the transla- 
tors of their writings, we are taught by experience to look lor 
hardly any thing but a blind and unaistinguishing panegyric. 
The judgment of this author raises him above a weakness of 
this description; who places in the due light such blemishes 
as are fairly proved to nave stained the character of Sallust, 
though he argues with zeal, and, as appears to us, with justice, 
that, such imputations as are not substantiated by evidence, 
ought not to obtain credit against him. If Dr. Steuart is ac- 
tuated by some partiality to his author, it is a sentiment much 
preferab^ to the bias oi Mr. Melmoth, ^yhose principal object, 
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ih the notes ter his excellent tf^nslation df Cicero’s epistle^ 
teems t0 have been to blacken the character of that exttaordi- 
nary, patriotic, and virtuous man. Sallust’s attainments in 
literature arc not consistent with that course of early dc- 
fcauclicry which is ascribed to him; Our author successfully 
slevelopes a number of circumstances which have led luoderh 
tuthora into mistakes respecting that celebrated man; hyVx"^ 
ihe want of foundation for a number of the cha4;;g« urged 
against him; and we could only wish that his zeal fcr the moral 
«s well as literary character of Sallust had not led him into 
Some asperity I and what appears to us not perlect justice, to 
Livy. We are peisuaded that Mr. Steuart would have re- 
• jected the evidence of any feigned orations of a sophist, and 
iteclaimer, belonging to a different age, in any point of accusa- 
tion against the former. The following reflections on the cha. 
racter of Sallust will exhibit the strain of moderation and good 
sense with which our author has reviewed the life and conduct 
of a favourite writer : 

Perhaps it were fortunate for Salliut, had the circumstances of 
his life been either more minutely authenticated, or remained alto- 
gether unknown-. What, in tiie former case, he might have gained 
from troth, cannot now be estimated; but in the latter, his meinoi^ 
would alike have escaped the malevolence of enemies, and the mis- 
taken partiality of friends. His character, beyond question, has 
4net, from his cotemporruies, uith hut little justice, and certainly 
still less from his biographers. As the teuouV of bis life was at con- 
siderable variance with liis pvecepL-i, and his philosophy, so we must 
randidlv class him v/iih ihobc pleading teachers, who, while they dis- 
course like angels, ofi<Mi act like men. Yet litiiy obligation will be 
felt to the writers, who, by absuidly exaggerating the failings of the 
iddividoal, have weakened the influence of the moialist. It is fortu- 
nate that the mind separates (he notion of the latfcr from the former 
with great reluctance. It clings to that usc|^ illusion, whic h holds 
forth the compositions of an author as a perfect transcript of his cha- 
racter) and it dwells, with delight, on the \iew of all others, the 
most exalted of humnn excellence, that ofuucoiutuun gebius United 
with uncommon virtue. - 

‘‘ But the portrait of Sallust will, in an impartial agCj be viewed 
tbrougb a medium less distorted than that, which a imst of enemiesi 
both antient and niodern,,have been anxious to hold up. Ihe times 
in which lie lived were ipost unpropitious to the manners i and can- 
tfour will bear iu mind bow large an aUo>vaDce, ou the score of 
tiiofais, must be granted to the condition of the pagan world. The 
tight df that sublime and pure religion^ which has been so fully dis- 
Mnsed to 118, was refused to the most cultivated agies of Greece or 
Rome. The best and wisest of ibeir philosophers continually be- 
wildered tbttiisdves in the maze of rndtiphysics, in airy subtilttes, 
in visions of abstract and useless speculation; and ediics, tfaouglb 
studied as a setenoe, were scarcely regarded as a rule of manners, add 
had lUtke influence beyond the schodla. In this eobet ?ieWi 
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if 4o not approve, we may the kst rigidly scan, the Qon* 
Attt of SeUost. We may make a due abalemeot fot ignoraBce and 
mqx» #itho(it becoming theepologisti of licefttioqaiaejifi or depravity. 

What oiQv autlMyr himself has well observed of high btflh, may, 
with «(|«ial jostice^ he applied to genius. Both bureiibt^OQt p{ 
casting an adventitious splendour around tb^if pf 

•^^^B^nifying the foulness pf every stain, with yvMtih J)y is pqllwffi^. 

PIT crimes of the great, as well as the v,^4g3»'jt,acf sipjjn 
forgivenSad forgotten by thp world: But i1h» weaknesses of gemus 
are often immortalized, and even exaggerated, wirK tlieif rstrest 
qualities, and tneir most delightful efforts, whldb are thus sufl^fed (o 
tarnish in the eyes of common men. 

''Sallust, it may be truly affirmed, whatever wifs bitf prqiiicf, 
was too v,irtnoas deliberately tp abet, and propagate error, by ad-* • 
mitting It into his writings: and we shall not commit the folly, at 
well as the injustice of Le Clerc, by numbering that among llto 
crimts, which posterity should lay to his cliarge. The striking 
contrast of the one with the other naturally occasioned the ra* 
proacbes of bis contemporaries, by whom his reputatlun and bin 
wealth were alike envied. Yet what drew down the Ipdignatipn pf 
his own, should excite far other feelings iu a distant age. We 
should rememberi that* while his maxims must inform* his conduct 
can uu longer offend ; and generously believe, that the desire pf 
compensating for his irregularities, not the vain hppe of disguising 
them, was among the. motives for compositions, which will instrpbt 
and delight the last generations of mankind. 

" From the contemplation of so mixed, and unequal a charaetpf, 
every reader may derive some useful improvement. His vices mdy 
impress, Upon youth and inexperience, the superior efficacy of aii 
attention to the practice of duty, over barren precept, and the molt 
splendid theories of virtue. The student may incite his diligeoce by 
the example of the writer, who, in possession of every object, thH 
was capable of begetting iodolence, or ministering lo sensuelity^ 
could yet rise to eminence iu intellectual pursuits : And all 
learn the importance of habituating the mind to the denial pf present 
gratification, for the attainment of some distant, and transcendentgl 
good. It is thus that our author may be said to furnish a pfaptical 
illustration of his own favourite precept, of rendermg the lowdr pro- 
pensities subservient to the higher faculties of our nature, and, itn 
fact, to assert the ascendency, which he eloquently claims for 
them. With this object of ambition cotttibually before our eyea^ 
and with talents fhr less splendid than those of Sallust, we con 
scarcely fail of success in any laudable pursuit, although we may OKA# 
like him, transnut our names to diatant ages.*' 

In the Es.tay on tlie Literary Character and Wricifi|s of 
Sallust, after a brief sketch of the origin and progress of litera- 
ture, and in particular of historical composition among the 
Romans, Mr. Steuart claims for his author tlte dmiiiction of 
being flic Father of Philosophic History. This ctaim is 
set up in opposition to that of Tacitus who had been described 
hy Mr. <SribboB as the first, *•* who app^Ueddhe science of phite- 
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flophy to the study of facts.” But with all our respect for tw,p 
critics of their superior merit, we cannot help being of opinioSa 
that this is an honour which in a very inferior degree belongs to 
the favourite author of either. As for Mr. Gibbon's expression 
it is one of those collections of fine words which bear a great 
shew of meaning but have in reality very little; and to the epithet 
PHILOSOPHIC, as applied to the histories of Sallust, we 
we can assign but a very imperfect meaning. ToV^ce the 
fictions of an individual with sagacity to the partict^lfir qualities 
of his nature is a very inadequate foundation fo/. the high title 
of philosophic; since we find in life that many individuals may 
be highly distinguished for that practical qualification who have 
hardly a tincture of philosophy. Besides, we really know not 
tin the writings of Sallust or Tacitus a single particular for 
which they can be denominated philosophic, and which are not 
to be found in the writings of their predecessors. Our author 
specifics the delineation of character. But not to speak of the 
exquisite description of the character of the elder Cyrus, and 
of his uncle Cyaxares, in the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, since 
these we may be told are unreal pictures, what can be finer 
than the delineation of the characters of the younger Cyrus, of 
Clearchus, and of others, in the Expedition of Cyrus ? What 
individual is there in the pages of Sallust or Tacitus, of whoSe 
character we have a more vivid conception than that ol Pericles, 
or that of Alcibiades, in the history of Thucydides? It is not 
4iie mere drawing together of the differetfU lines of a character 
in a particular summary, more than exhibiting its every feature 
dn a narrative of conduct, that so judicious a writer as Mr. 
Steuart would distinguish by the title of philosophic. The first 
in strict earnest is more for ornament than use, and though often 
a very legitimate ornament, is perliaps hardly consistent w^ith 
that austere dignity by which Thucydides is characterized. 
Nor is it surely the seizing of an occasion happily to enforce a 
moral lesson that can entitle an historian to the name of philo- 
sophic. It may be eloquence, but it can scarcely be called 
speculation. As for the political reflections ascribed either to 
Sallust or Tacitus, we know but few of them, and these, since 
we must speak tiie truth, we really cannot regard as of much 
value. One thing indeed is to be observed with regard to these 
, historians, that in tracing up the events which they record to 
their causes, a task in which not one of them surpasses, if they 
equal Thucydides, they are led more to attend to the important 
subject of Manners, and hence, probably, their character of 
philosophic. But the cause is obvious ; the manners of the 
Romans had undergone extraordinary changes iminedlately pre- 
ceding the events which they had to relate, and to these changes 
many of the events were in a great measure to be ascribed* 
But thp manners of the Grecians had undergone no change 
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immediately preceding the events recorded by Thucydides ; 
and when the manners of a people are in their uniform 
state» an historian has seldom occasion to refer to them the 
events of his narrative. Thus, however much the transactiorts 
of a nation may depend upon the health of the people, yet if its 
usual state remains unaltered, the historian little thinks of setting 
dti4;fjQ^rward as a cause of events. But if any sudden change 
thouid^iDccur, it then becomes a cause which must not be ne- 
glected— reason why the plague of Athens forms so distin- 
guished a pai\of the narrative of Thucydides. 

After these preliminary observations Mr. Steuart divides bis 
discourse on the literary character and writings bf his author 
into three parts: the First, relating to the true chronology df 1 
Sallust’s writings; the Second, to his literary merits; and the 
I’hird, to the most remarkable editions and translations of that 
historian. The first and last of these subjects, it will be rea- 
dily understood, occupy a small space compared with the se- 
cond; nor do they call for any particular observation in this 
place. The part relating to the literal y merits ol Sallust is a 
piece of truly elegant criticism, into which we aie soiry that our 
limits permit us so imperfectly to enter. He examines bis au- 
thor as to truth and impartiality, arrangement, practical and 
''iiKirdl icudcMcy, perspicuity of style, brevity and force, and just 
and appropriate ornament. In all it is easy for him to shew 
the high rank which his author holds; but the admiration of his 
excellence does not* lead him to overlook his faults. If the 
historian’s enmity to Cicero did not lead him to falsify against 
that admirable magistrate, or his partiality to Marius to falsify 
in favour of that soldier, Mr. Steuart shews that he was not 
prevented from concealing the truth to gratify those propen- 
sities. Thoiigli his study of brevity and force prevents him 
not from prcoeiving an admirable perspicuity, it renders his 
sivlc abrupt ami di j mint 'd. In the comparison which our au- 
thor draws between S tllnst, and the otlicr two great Roman his- 
torians, our leaders will leceivea sumiiiary of his opinions, and 
will be gratified with a fine passage of the work: 

“ Sallust is concise, strong, and rapid. Like a stream, which 
rolls over a tinn and rocky channel, he is often harsh and abrupt, 
but always f)ure and perspicuous. Livy is copious, smooth, and 
flowing. He is a majestic river, passing over a fertile soil; but of 
which the uindings are sometimes artificial, and the waters some- 
times turbid: While their siv:cessor Tacitus, who copied the abrupt- 
ness of the one, and far surpassed the art aud obscurity of the other, 
charni!. with the strokes of original genius, and rises to an energy 
peculiar to Inmaelf. — Of the three, Sallust is the most chaste aud 
pure; Livy the most diffuse and eloquent; Tacitus the most vigo- 
rous and impiessive. Perhaps they were all too apt to forget, that 
the higlicst, as well as the most pleasing effort of art unquestionably 
is, when it effects its own concealment. Had the first been less sen- 
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-tontiom aud abfmpt, the second less artificial and declamatory^ and 
the third less afiected and obscure,, nothing more would have been 
to be desired, as a perfect model for imitation. As it is, no jone of 
them can be strictly said to come up to our ideas of such a standard/' 
In this view of the literary merits of Sallust, distinguished 
for richness of ideas, and for both delicacy and discrimination, 
there are some opinions expressed in regard to other 
-to which wc cannot subscribe. It was evidently tlieyfihbiiion 
of both Sallust and Tacitus, to copy ThucydidesyltlSwe would 
add of Livy too, if our limits would here pcnii/ ws to prove it. 
But Livy wanted to unite his copiousness with his strength, in 
which attempt the strength was to a certain dcgiee lost; Sallust 
and Tacitus resolved to attain the strength, and sacrificed the 
copiousness. None of the Roman historians aUainet? that won- 
rlertul union of both, which never yet has been equalled ; un- 
less wc may be allowed to cite in two other species of compo- 
sition, which are so different that they can liardly he compared, 
the orations oi Demosthenes, and the poetry ol Milton. In 
noticing this imitation ot the Greek historian, Dr. vSicnart savs, 
that “the aim of Sallust seems to have been, to attain the srn^^ 
ieotiotisness of Thiicyciides, without Ins mid his ele- 

. vation and strength, without his ebst urity.” The epithet sen- 
ientious^ which we suspect Dr. Steiiart has lieie unwittingfy 
used rather in the Latin than the English sense, wc consider as 
by iio means a good one for the writings ol I’lincydides; but we 
beg leave to enter our solemn piotest agmiisr the imputation of 
quaintness, from which the writings of no author whatever are 
more perfectly tree. It is impossible to conceive expression 
more direct and simple tlian that of I'liucydides Is upon all oc- 
casions. It is often remarkably elliptical; but that has no ron- 
aanguinity with quaintness. It is one thing, from the siiuly of 
compression, to leave out every word or clause in a senieiicc 
which an attentive reader can be supposed capable of supplying, 
and a very different thing to turn a sentence into an unnatural 
form, in which no man would cvci have cxpicssed the thought 
but by particular study and design. No wnter could be more 
happily characterized than Thucydidts by tl;<* follow-ing tew 
words of Ciceio: Rennn ^fstarum pronunaafor simrrus 6)* 
^randis, (De Clar. Orat.) We believe that no word in any 
language can be found more exactly expressive' of the verv re- 
verse of quaintness than .owrerai. Tiie iruerpKitation ot it in 
OUT most common dictionaries, “open, hcc, ingenuous, plain, 
downrigiit,” is irresistible proof of tliis. The Yact is that this 
title sincerus, which, among other things, so directly Implies 
that genuine plainness which is coniia(lisiJngui>hed from ^il ap- 
pearance of art, is not merited by any one of tlie Roman hbto- 
jrians. Nor has this escaped the iasic and discernment of our 
|luthor> who, ill a passage we have already quoted, acutely and 
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candidly remarks that perhaps they were all too apt to forget, 
that the highest as well as the most pleasing effort of art un- 
questionably is, when it effects its own concealment.” When 
our author too informs us that Sallust “ equalled the strength 
of Tliucydides, and exceeded his brevity/' we cannot assent to 
the proposition in its utmost latitude. Sallust has certainly nm 
ViJliulW the compression of Thucydides. By compression wc 
mean thlvcomprehending of a great number of ide^as in a few 
words. I ffiiiWas the aim of Thuc}'dides. He is not a short J 
he is even a c^is^umstantial writer if you regard ideas; he ii 
short only in words. Now it appears to us that Sallust was 
enabled to equal or surpass his shortness in w(?rds only by 
dropping hjs ideas. Rut as Lord Bacon has very well remarked; 
“ It IS one tiling to abbreviate by contraciing, another by cut- 
ting oir.” 

The materials are so copious which are brought under re- 
view in this interesting discourse, that many of them, whatever 
artractions they lUdV present, wc are under the necessity of 
overlooking. The author, however, is led from the considera- 
tion of the historical character of Sallust, to some reflections 
on the state of historical composition among the moderns, espe- 
qjnllv in England, and to some observations on the English his- 
foria s, and English literature, to which wc would willingly 
call r!ic attention of our readers. To the young student, in 
particular, such comparisons are peculiarly instructive, and 
pJta^ing. We entirely agree with Dr. Stenart, that notwith- 
standing the improvement in the matter of history which ap- 
pe.irs among the laffderns, and notwithstanding those iiiorft 
enlightened views of the nature of society, and the principles 
of government, unspeakable advantages possessed by the modern 
historians, in the merits of composition we have no history which 
can be at all compared “ with the classical models of Sallust 
and Livy.” In none arc the materials put together with that ex- 
quisite skill which distinguishes the finer productions of rhe 
anticnts. 'I'he materials may indeed be more wJuahlc. But 
it IS a piece of clumsier and coarser workmanship. — Wc were 
pleased to find the author tracing th^ connection between good 
taste in litetature and the spirit of political freedom in polished 
nations. It is a connection founded in eternal and immutable 
laws, as well as that between virtue and political fiecdom; and 
it is one of those great causes for which freedom should ever 
obtain our strenuous support, with whatever dangers it may at 
times appear to be attended. They arc traitors to the cause of 
good taste and of virtue, who can either be bought, or 
frightened to favour the encroachments of sovereign power ; 
and who can be frightened cither by the menaces of the tyrant 
or the turbulence of the people. The condition of human life 
admits of no g<)od which is not attended with some mixture of 
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-evil. But the blessings of liberty are so vast, that they may 
well compensate for a tendency to some irregularity of motion, 
which giving exercise to the human faculties is itself not unpro- 
ductive ot happy effects. And while tlie British people con- 
tinue free, we agree with our author, that “ the same manly 
spirit which asserts their libeity** will no doubt preserve their , 
language “ nervous and animated, and coriesponding wjj J>i h 6 '^ 
energy of such a character.’* He is undoubtedly rijj^fftin his 
opinion that, in that case, our language is much likely to 
improve than to degenerate, and in regard to \]/: means of en- 
riching it w'lth words, the revival of old of our own na- 

tive stock, aSid the adoprioti of new words liom such languages 
as are more pcrlect than our own, arc rules to which good sense 
will ever assent, though vulgar practice, winch is ifie arbitress 
of language, too often takes a diffeicnt course. I'he persua- 
sive obsci'w"ituins, however, of such wrueis as this must have 
jio inconsiderable effect in directing that practice into the pro- 
per path. 

Into our author's investigation of the objections of the critics 
against 3«’Iust, wdlb uinch he closes ins inquiry into the Lite- 
ral y charactwi a-> ’ witings ol the historian, we cannot enter. 

It may suitice to unscrvc :liat it is distinguished by that accurate 
and extensive acquainta-icc with the subject, which marks so 
strongly every part of tiic performance, and witii that judgment 
and good taste which so generally accompanies the writer. His 
observations on the translations and eiijiions of Sallust are 
exactly what they should be, and require in this place no parti- 
cular observation. ^ 

We should be happy, if we could here convey any tolerable 
idea of the notes which belong to this pait of the work, consi- 
dered as a separate department by themselves. The success, 
however, appears very doubtful. It is evident that no analysis 
can be given; and any description, we fear, must be too gene- 
ral to afford an adequate conception of their rich and varied 
contents. The author v/as at libcity, it is plain, to wander over 
the fields of criticism; and to cull the flowers, which suited his 
purpose; and wc may add that his labours have been truly suc- 
cessful. The number of interesting points in criticism oil 
which lie has touched is uncommonly great. Tlic narrow 
limits of a note prevent ail possibility of tedioiisucss. He has 
brought for vard on every occasion the opinions of the aruient 
critics themselves; and with such ample lescarcli and extensive 
acquaintance, that their most celebrated decisions are almost all ‘ 
recorded. "J'he notes form, therefore, a most engaging miscel- 
lany of classical criticism, drawn from the classics themselves. 
In the translations too which generally accompany those quo. 
tations, the aiuhor has even outdone liimself; and many specir 
mens of the happiest sort will be found. With the notes morj; 
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purely critical ar6 joined many relating to points of literary , 
history, which enhance the interest of the collection. Some 
are found requisite of a nature more purely historical. Of the 
biographical sort, there is of course an important collection ; 
more especially among those designed to illustrate the charac- 
ter and situation of Sallust. And there are not a few whose 
object is to exhibit some interesting trait of ancient manners. 
On ^he whole it may be safely asserted that the author has here 
accomp'^slied in a very high degree his object of “ throwing 
light upon tri».\lirciary history and character of the Julian and 
Augustan and by combining, under so agreeable a 

form, ill one vNlunie, so great a body of information, which 
was to be c(jl!cctcd from so many quarters, on ‘a subject so 
highly intcics^ing, he has confcrrcil a most important benefit on 
the young; and afforded them a very engaging introduction to 
classical learning. As a specimen of the critical notes we se-* 
lect the c)th, and part of the 10th, p. 275 annexed to the cha- 
racier which the author has drawn in the text of the English 
historian Gibbon : 

(9) C'icero, in whose waitings are to be found the best ideas on 
every subject c onnected with taste or criticism, in speaking of dif* 

. ferent kinds of style, describes one species in particular, in terms that 
depict, with rucIi singular felicity, that of this splendid historian, 
that we might suppose, were it possible, that Mr, Gibbon himself had 
sat for the pictiiie. list enim quoddam etiam huigne, et fiureas ora-^ 
titmijs, picti(?n ct cipoittmn genuHy in quo omnes verOorum, offtneo 
(trntcutiantw^ i/figaufur s/epotrs. And he immediately adds what 
may, with equal justice, be said of both the origin, and the fate of 
such a style. Jiipc e sophiaf arum Jon tdpun dijiuxit ; aed spretum 

fi si'hti/fhus^ n j'ulsnm^ irravihus, in ed.de ff ad lo fuor mediocritate erm- 
ite.itt. Urat. ad lirut. XXVII. Possibly the Ivitter clause of this 
quotation may be too harsh, as applied to Mr. Gibbon; for it is by 
no means my wish, in any thing that is here said, either in the Text, 
or the tj) deprccia’.e the character, or underrate the merit of 

thatextraoidinary man. 1 would applaud, as zealously as his warmest 
admirers, the elegance of his genius, and the variety and extent of 
his U-arning. I would e\cn assert, that lliere are perhaps to ba 
found, in this great work, more frequent examples of splendid elo- 
quence than in any other book, wlieibcr aniient or modern. It ig 
only to be lamented, that he did not always draw after the purest 
models : that bis judgment was too olWu misled by his imagination j 
and lha^ with talents so rare as those he possessed, he insidiously 
laboured to undermine the religion of his country. From this re- 
proach, likewise, his precursor Mr. Hume is not exempt. Ittixes ati 
indelible stain upon the fame of both, and fairly outweighs all their 
literary merit. The work of Mr. Gibbon, in particular, cannot bo 
recommended to the perusal of the young student, until both his prin- 
ciples and his taste have been contirmed, under sounder masters.'* 

( 10.) Mr. Gibbon in the formation of his manner, has certainly 
fallen into whnt Seneca calls the DuldaiitiQ, the seductive erruurs in 
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eCNnpositionj into which Seneca himself so remarkably fell, and th^f 
tame that were observed, by the judicious Quintilian, in the rhetori- 
cians, and fashionable writers of his time, under the names of Amoe* 
nitai^ Nitor, and Liuitia and of which hu earnestly advises tbt 
ypang student to beware. The caution, that in another place 
gives, to preserve a medium between the avoidance of these, and an 
undue partiality for the elder writers, is at once so important, and 
happily expressed, that I shall subjoin the passage. * There are,* ^ 
says, ^ two rocks, on which youth may split. The first ^Ttlnit, 
being led by .soriKifoiid admirer of antiquity, they niaVp^of^oo high 
a value on the manner of Cato, andMhe Gracchi, anc^'^ier antliors 
of that day; for, in sucli a commerce, they will in danger of 
growing dry, harsh, and rugged. The st-fvng cdncepl ion of those 
men will be Beyond the reach of their tendei iniiids. Their style, 
indeed, which at the time was excellent, may he c(*))iod; and the 
youth may flatter himself, when he has contraciCLi the rust of an- 
tiquity, that he resembles the illusli lou.; orator.'> ol a loni.er ago. (jn 
the other hand, the florid decorations, and ilic faKc gl.iler nt the 
moderns, may ha\e a secret charm, tlie more dangerous and se- 
ductive, as the petty flourishes of our now \.\ v of wniiiig may prove 
acceptable to the youthful mind.’ Dtr: autnu ;»(// ta lur^.^nh 'v n/- 
venda fittcris pitio : Unam^ nc (jui^ cos an^i^juitafts 7HinUfs admit at or 
in Gracclioruvf, Cafonisque, ct aliorton sitViham /•rfi>9nt\ daKsccrc 
rvlit» t'imt mim horriHi atquc jejmu. }nnu»‘ \un <unnn ad/iuc 

htteUeciu couscqucrtntci' ; ct c/ocntiunc, qirc turn siuc duhio crat 
optima^ sed nostris temporibiis aitem, Lontcnti, quod cst p<s.simumf 
Hmilcs, 6iln tuagnis virifi vidibuiiiur. JUoum, qttod /luic (In^nuuf 
€si fie reccuibt hvjus luM'ixhr Jtusculis c.ipO, \ohiptafc tiudilam prnxd 
delineautur, vt prcrduicc i/iud tt puvrikius hoc giatiiis, 

qmh propias, cat adumctit. Jnst. Orator. L. II. p. 1*27. Edit. Hack* 
These are judicious maxims; and, mntan.xifiutundis, tiiey maybe 
applied to all languages. 

''What Quintilian here calls '^the new way of writing’ (Prjdnlce 
iHad gntm), and which gave the fatal blow to manly eloquence at 
Rome, originated with Seneca. His talents, which certainly were 
great, were ot‘a peculiar cast, acute, refined, and ixilished: but po- 
Hshed to a degree, that made him prefer, like cur own Gibbon, 
■ffectaiion and wit, to truth and nature. He possessed a genius, 
says Tacitus (who was himself seduced by the same faults), admirably 
Miited to the taste of his age; ingemum amocuum, ct tcinporis cjua 
muribua accommodal um . ’ ’ 

We come now to that important part of our author’s la- 
hours which is strictly translation. To the observations we 
have already made on the importance of good translations from 
the prose wi iters of antiquity, and on the stnall number of sucli 
franslations with which the English literature is yet enriched, 
yjc may add our conviction of the great dilKculty of the enter- 
prise, a difficulty of which all those are duly sensible, who have 
made any experipaents in the task. Many persons, however, 
have nr^ duly reflected as Dr. Steuart, after the ingenious au- 
. thor of the Essay ou Traa5lation»’* has justly remarked, hovr 
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much more difficult it is to translate to general satisfaction tbt 
prose authors of antiquity than the poets. ' Yet it is a fact; and ' 
no doubt accounts, in some measure, for the superior number 
of good translations of the classical poets, to that of the good 
translations of the classical prose writers, which we have in the 
English language. The reason is this; We allow a much 
greater latitude to the poet than tlic prose writer. We concede 
so mucirto the necessities of veise, that if the translator keeps 
but within sight of his author, we are satisfied. With this 
licence, how 'ycr, if the writer has the power of exhibiting an 
easy and pure '!';%ngrish style upon any occasion, he may with 
equal facility, or\tl\ese conditions, attain it in translation. But 
when diffeiciu, and severer laws are prescribed ^to the prose 
translator, we enhance in proportion the difficulty of his task. 
To tread closely in the steps of an antient author, and at the 
same time to make him speak with equal elegance in English as 
he actually spoke in his own language, which alone is good 
tianslatioji ; tins may be safely pronounced one of the hardest 
efforts of composition. When the thoughts are of our own in- 
vention, they come up clothed in the language and image! 
which suit them; but when they are the thouglits of another 
man which we liave to interpret, it is only the most extensive 
command of all the irensures of a language, and of imagery, 
which can enidiic us to find the best expressions. If the author 
too whom we would translate has attained an excellence of style 
peculiarly gi ’at and auluous, to find expressions of equal merit, 
without tlic wannth >t)f invention, must, even where the lan- 
guages aie ot eqtial pci lection, be a thing of superlative difli- 
culty. '■*’ 

To form a coi rcTt estimate of the decree in which any atu 
thor has attained the honours of translation it is necessary to 
bear in ininil the three objects to which our attention ought to 
be directed In this species of composition. The First is, to 
render aceuiiitely the meaning of the wjiter; the Second is, to 
render it into pure and unconstrained language ; and the third 
is, to render it in a style bearing the same ciiaracier and spirit 
as that ot the author liimsclf. In other wonts the husineis of 
the translator, as it has been often expressed, is to produce 4^ 
tiansciipt of his authors ideas, in such language as the author 
himseif would have used had he wr itten with the same ability 
and manner originally in the tongue of the translation. 

Of these three objects, the Gist in order is undoubtedly the 
first in importance. Without a faithful interpretation of the 
sense theie is nothing which deserves the name of translation. 
The second is unquestionably next in importance; since the 
manner and style ot the language itself is more essential than 
can be tliat of any individual writer in the language ; since, 
moieov'er, the last lequisite cannot be obtained withoutthis; 
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for if the author wrote a pure and easy style in his own lan- 
guage, a style that is not pure and easy can be no imitation of 
his manner. But though we reckon the last article inferior in 
importance to the two former, wc are still far from underva- 
luing it. On the contrary we lay great stress upon it, and ac- 
count no translation perfect without it. 

With regaid to the two former, and the two most important , 
of those leqnisiies, we do not scruple to bestow upon Dr. Steu- 
art the highest praises. We believe that very few instances 
can be found even in the most literal translati/?TS where the 
sense is more fairly and exactly represented. JiRz has neither 
fallen into the error of those who mistranslate^from not under- 
standing the* author, nor of those who liesitate not to give the 
sense of a passage, as well as the expression a difjerent turn, 
when it ap|)earsto them that a period may thus be more conve- 
niently fa<;hioned. In this last respect wc think is one of the 
principal faults of Mr. Murphy; and on this account we would 
certainly esteem Dr. Steuart the more faiihlul translator of the 
two. For this charge against Mr. Murphy, which is not made 
■without due conviction, we must of necessity appeal to an at- 
tentive perusal of his meritorious work ; since we readily own 
that one or two instances produced fioin a translation of so 
much length arc no sufficient proof. We shall quote, how^ 
ever, an example of the fault to which we allude, and one of 
those which we find nearest the beginning of the work. In 
the 15th section of the fir^Jt book of the Annals, after stating 
that the right of electing niagistrates wasTnow for the first time 
taken away from the people and If^'^’c^ed in the senate. Mr. 
Murphy says in his transladon ; “ The%^"iators were pleased 
with the change, 'idiey were now delivered from the necessity 
of humiliating condescensions in the course of their canvass, 
and from the heavy expense of bribery and corruption. The 
moderation ot Tiberius was a further circumstance in favour of 
the measure: four candidates of his nomination were implicitly to 
be chosen, without intrigue or contention ; and the prince con- 
tent with that number promised not to stretch his prerogative.*' 
The words in the original are these few, “ Senatus largllionibus 
ac precibus sordidis exsolutus, libens tennit, moderante Tiberio, 
ne plurcs qiiam quatuor candidatos conimendaret, sine repulsa 
ct arnbitu designandos." There is here not the smallest allusion 
to any moderation in Tiberius, on which however, according to 
the translation, the whole sentence is made to turn. It cannot 
be supposed that Mr. Murphy misapprehended the meaning of 
moderante^ but that he chose to take this liberty with his origi- 
nal, the sense of which may much more closely as well as 
faithfully be rendered, thus; “ The senate, freed from the ex- 
pense of largesses, and the meanness of solicitation, willingly 
..sanctioned the innovation that, under the controul of Tiberius* 
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they should recommend only four candidates, whose election, 
without canvass should be a matter of course.’* We will not 
deny that from the work of Dr. Steuart instances may be pro- 
duced of a similar fault, but they are so rare as to form no ge- 
neral feature of the performance, which in our opinion they 
do in that of Mr. Murpliy. 

We believe it will be readily granted that Mr. Steuart has 
attained to a high degree the ease and purity of original compo- 
sition. In this, however, he ceitainly has no advahtage over 
Mr. Murphy, jvhose ineiit in this respect, though in no degree 
stiperior to that ^f our author, must by every one be pronounced 
very great. We would, perhaps, though with sorne hesitation, 
alledge that in this one virtue of translation, in which Mr. 

ninth :,ecms to have attained perteciioii, he is in some very 
slight degree superior to both; but at the same time he is much 
more Iceble than eiilu r. We would add that Mr, Murphy’s 
ease is too often attended with carelessness and even languor; 
Mr. Steuait, who is al\va)‘s polislied and elevated, is more fre- 
quently, perhaps, deficient in correctness of style. 

In regard to the third requisite of a perfect translation, the 
transfusion of the author’s manner and style, w^e do not consi- 
» der that any ol those three translators, to whom, notwithstand- 
ing, the literature of their country is so much indebted, is en- 
titled to very distinguished praise. As to the authors of Mr. 
Murphy, and Dr. Steuart, we must grant that their peculiar 
manner depends so much upon the powers of the language in 
w^hich they wrote, that an exact transcript of it is totally im- 
practicable in the Eng'lHsh tongue. These elegant translators, 
therefore, seem to*"Vlave tliought that they were altogether ex- 
empted from this care. Dr. Steuart indeed has expressed him- 
self to this purpose. “ To give, in our language,” says he, “ an 
accurate likeness of the Sallusiiaii manner, would be to violate 
the most obvious rules ot English composition.” He is indeed 
too judicious to sanction by his opinion a total departure from 
the manner of the author. But we think that both from his 
practice and his observations the rules which on this part of the 
subject he has laid down to himself are too lax. There cer- 
tainly may, in the English language, be a style, if not similar to 
that of Sallust, at least anilogtms to ir; a style which bears the 
same relation to the genius of the English language, as that of 
Sallust bears to the genius of the Lniin ; and in this style exactly 
Would a perfect translation ot Sallust appear. 

Ill the liberties of dilatation and paraphrase, however, it will 
fairly be allowed our auilior has been more moderate than either 
Murphy or Mclmoili. Of the manner in which Muiphy too 
fi)ft^,spins out his author, our readers had a small specimen in 
, a little while ago for a dillerent purpose. 

'.^Ve are peifccdy sensible that in a luoguage so defieient in 
' VoL. I. 2 A 
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inflection and transposition as ours» it is impossible to avoid 
obscurity, ambiguity, and even nonsense, without helping out 
the construction by a great many words which are not rec^uisite 
in the Greek and Latin. In the necessity too which exists of 
breaking down the long sentences, which the inflective powers 
of their languages render often so perfectly graceful in the 
Greek and Roman writers, a considerable multiplication of 
words is often unavoidable. But to throw in whole sentences, 
for which there is not a corresponding syllable in the original, 
with the profusion done by Mr. Murphy, for tlip sole purpose 
of joining more smoothly the successive id^, is altogether 
unjustifiable,, and is only a clumsy substitut«r Tor the skill re- 
quisite to join them together without that expedient. In this 
< particular our ideas of translation are more rigid than appear 
to be those of either Dr. Steuart or his friend Lord Wood- 
houselee. 

Having extended to such a length on the general merits of 
Dr. Steuart as a translator, wc have left ourselves little room to 
specify any of his particular beauties. There is, however, one 
respect in which he has attained a degree of excellence so com- 
pletely unrivalled that it must not pass without emphatical 
notice. Wc allude to the art and skill with which he has 
adapted the military phraseology of modern times to the busi-^ 
ness of ancient warfare. This could only be done, with the 
perfection which is here exhibited, by an author who, posses- 
sing a thorough acquaintance with modern tactics, had pro- 
foundly studied the science of war as professed by the ancients. 
Such readers, therefore, as arc in any degree acquainted whh 
the movements of armies, and the terms 6^ ^hich in the pre- 
sent times those movements are designated, will find what may 
be denominated a luminous commentary on ancient tactics even 
in the translation of Dr. Steuart, who, though he has wielded a 
sword, is, to his honour, not less able than ambitious to wield a 
pen, and holds out a most important example of dignifying ac- 
quirements and elegant pursuits to men of those professions 
and circumstances, who seldom yield much to the labour of 
thought. Of the peculiar felicity with which our author has 
translated the military details which abound in Sallust, we 
might produce many instances. Our readers will probably 
think the testimony of the iollowing sufficient. It is the ac- 
count of the celebrated battle between Mctellus and Jugiirtlia, 
near the Muthul, the greatest which was fought between that 
prince and the Romans: 

On the side of Nnmidia, that, by the partition of the kingdom, 
fell to the lot of Adherbal, there was a river, named the Mutbol, 
which, taking its rise in the south, flowed through that district. A 
cl^in of mountains, about twenty miles distant, ran in a directicni 
parallel to the river; wild and desert, and uncultivated by the luiatl 
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of Between these monnteins and the river, and almoit eqai« 

distant from either, there rose a hill of great extent, covered witb 
wiki olivea and myrtles, and such other trees, as love to shoot forth 
in a dry and sandy soil. The intermediate plain was parched with 
heat, and wholly uninhabitable for want of water: But towards the 
banks of the Muthul, it assumed a better aspect : It was there shaikd 
with copse-wood, rich in flocks, and cultivated by industry. 

This hill, which stretched itself across the plain, flanked 
the Romans, in their march to the river ^ and here Jugurtha took 
post, lengthening out his front to the greatest possible dimensions. 
To Bomiicar he gave the command of the elephants, and a part of 
the infantry, wit^nstructions how to act; and took his own station, 
in a quarter nearer the mountains, at the head of thd cavalry, and 
supported by a body of chosen foot. Having made this disposition^ , 
he rode through the ranks, exhorting each troop and company, in a 
manner suited to inflame their courage. He besought them * to bear 
in mind their former valour, the glory which they had acquired by 
the late victory, and nobly to unite in defending themselves, and in 
freeing their country from Roman avarice. The enemy/ he said, 

' |hey had to cope with they well knew, and had already vanquished; 
even obliging them ignonjiniously to pass under the yoke. The ge*^ 
neral, indeed, was changed ; but would that circumstance work a 
change upon their character? As for himself, he had done his duty. 
As their general, he had provided for them every advantage as to 
Ijround, which they well knew, but of which their adversaries were 
ignorant ; and he had, moreover, secured them against an unequal 
contest with an enemy, superior in numbers, as in discipline. It 
was for them, therefore,^ resolutely to wait the signal for the attack, 
and, that given, to pour down upon the Romans. Should victory 
crown their valour, that;i»y would end their toils: But, should de- 
feat ensue, it woulik’^^ a prelude to oppression, and to every species 
of calamity.* 

To this address he omitted not to add individual exhortation. 
Those whom, on account of their hcii^ic deeds, he had elevated to 
rank, or rewarded with opulence, he reminded of his liberality, and 
pointed out their example 10 others. I'o all he w’as ready with some 
apt persuasive, agreeable to the genius and character of each ; some- 
times by entreaty, sometimes by promises, and even by threats, inde- 
fatigably labouring to excite lh( ir courage. 

"Meanwhile, Metellus was seen descending from the heights, but 
without anv notion of the intentions of the enemy, until he began to 
discover them upon the hill. At lirsl, lie wms doubtful what to 
think of the strange appearance they exhibited. The Numidians 
lay close, and kept lhem.selves and their horses' behind the bushes; 
but, by reason of the lowness of the .skreen, they were neither fully 
displayed, nor entirely bid from the view*. Neither arms nor co- 
' lours were siifFered to appear: But the rugged nature of the place, 
united to the artitice, with which the whole was conducted, gave 
ample room for suspicion. The general was convinced that an am- 
bush was intended, and halted on the spot. Resolving to alter the 
disposition of the troops, he instantly formed the line to the fronts 
on the right division, that flank being next the enemy. The order bi 

2 
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chose was that of three lines, the first covered and sppported by the 
two others. The slingers and archers were ordered into the intervals 
between the companies of foot; and all the cavalry posted on the 
wings. Having encouraged the men by a concise 'speech, such as 
the nature of his situation, and the shortness of the time would per* 
mit, he commanded the whole to file off from the left, and marched 
down, in column, to the plain. 

** As the array advanced^ in this order, all seemed quiet on 
the hill, iheNumldians never once attempting to quit their station. 
Metellus, however, apprehended, on account of the heat of the sea^ 
son, and the scarcity of springs near the place, that the army would 
be distressed for want of water; Ruiilius, therefortif his Lieutenant, 
was sent forward to the river, with the light Col?i^lSi and a detach- 
^ ment of the cavalry, with orders to reconnoitre the ground, and se- 
cure a situation, for forming an encampment. The eneany, it war. 
probable, would not f,il to retard the main body on their march, by fre- 
quently taking it in tlank, or by galling it in the rear ; and, convinced 
of their inability to cope with the discipline of iheliCgionB, they would 
attempt to wear them out, by means of thirst and fatigue. The 
Consul continued to advance at a gentle pace, as the nature of hts 
situation, and that of the ground required, and preserving the same 
disposition he had made, on descending from tlie mountains. The 
centre was commanded by Marius: The general himself headed the 
cavalry of the left wing; which, as the line had broken from that 
Hank kito column, became, of course, the leading division on the' 
march. 

Jugurtha, who lay in close ambush, no sooner saw that the rear 
of the Consul had cleared his left, than, dctachiii.; from his main 
body two thousand foot, he ordered them tci take possession of that 
part of the heights, just quitted by the Korkins ; by which means if 
they gave ground, their retreat might be om a siiuation for 

rallying to advantage. This previous movement being made, and 
the signal given for action, be suddenly rushed down, and fell on 
the enemy. 

" The Numidians charged to the front, and cut off the rear>files 
of our army; some, rapidly wheeling about, skirmislied, at once, 
with both the flanks. The attack was executed wiih astonishing 
spirit and intrepiclitv, and our ranks thrown into diNorderon every 
side. Even those who, on facing about, gave them the warmest re- 
ception, were harassed and fatigued by so desultory a mode of en- 
counter; finding themselves wounded from a distance, and without 
an opportunity to return the blow, or to close with the a.ssailants. 
According to instructions, which they had received from Jugurtha, 
the horse well knew bow to elude the { fiorts of the Roman cavalry ; 
for, when a troop of the latter attemjjtcd to charge, far from conti- 
nuing at close order, or in a body, they suddenly broke, and dis- 
persed ill an instant, in all directions. As they could not, by that 
means, prevent a pursuit, they watched their opportunity, and, 
being superior in point of numbers, attacked us, in their turn, both 
in flank and rear. If, in this flying sort of fight, the indefatigable 
Numidian chose the hill rather than the plain, his nimble horse was 
in bis own element: He easily scrambled up the ascent, and disap- 
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peared among the bushes 5 while the Roman trooper, unused’ to a 
surface so rnggecl and intricate, was unable to follow him. 

'' The whole field presented a distressing spectacle, full of 
doubt and perplexity, aiid wild disorder. Separated from their com- 
rades, some of the men fled, and some pursued. No ranks were 
preserved, no colours followed : Where each man was attacked, 
there he made a stand, and fought to protect his own person : 
Swords and javelins, liorses and men, friends and foes were blended 
together, in one promiscuous confusion. In lliis scene of distrac- 
tion, all order was at an end, and to act in concert utterly impost, iblo. 
llie w’ord of command was no longer heard : Chance ruled supreme, 
and guided the t<^ult. 

The day wasNlready far spent, and the issue of the battle still 
hung ill suspense. Amidst the heat and fatigue, wdth whicli all 
were opiffessed, Metellus observed that the Numidians began to* 
abate somewhat of their ardour, and seized the moment to rally his 
troops. Having drawn) them together, he gradually restored the 
ranks; and brought up four Legionary Cohoits, against Jugurtlia’s 
infantry, of which a great number, sp^nt with t’aligue, hud fallen 
hack to breathe, and were now seen silling at their ease upon the 
hill. Metellus c alled aloud to the troops, and in the most earnest 
manner conjured them * to summon all their firmness, in this emer- 
gency ; nor siifler the victory to be wrested out of their hands by 
barbarians, who, at the very moment, were flying before them. If 
they failed to conquer, he reminded them, w'here w'as the entrench- 
ment or strong-hold, to wdiich they could retire ? One resource alone 
they possessed, and that was in their arms and valour.* Nor did 
•lugimha, meainvhilCjjeiTjain inacti\e. He appeared on horseback, 
rushing through the field, animating his men, and renew’ing the 
battle. At the head 0/,# select band, he performed wonders. He 
sustained tlie raut^ i'ilh undaunted vigour, closely pressing the Ro- 
mans, where they seemed to weaver, and keeping in employment, HI 
a well directed, but distant fight, such of their divisions as stood 
firm, and maintained the combat. 

T hus was seen between the two commanders, a noble con- 
test for glory; both officers of coii'.nmmate ability, but very dif- 
ferenlly situated, and as unerjually supported In the disciplined 
valour of his troops, the superiority of Metellus was clear and de- 
cided; but he had to struggle with a siiualion as difficult as unex- 
pected. Jiigurlba, on ihe other hand, possessed every advantage of 
ground ; yet it was the genius of the leader that shone torih, with- 
out the support of a man, who could be called a soldier. 

'* The Romans were now convinced, that they had nothing to 
hope, but from some vigorous effort. It was already near the close 
of day, and the Numidians had hitherto found means to baffle every 
attempt to bring them to a regular engagement. The word being 
given to mount the hill, they carried it sword in hand, and com- 
pletely dislodged the enemy j who, unable to stand their ground, 
were totally put to rout, and fled with precipitation. The killed 
were but few in number. The swiftness of the Numidians, and the 
nature of a country, with which our men were unacquainted, saved 
the fugitives. 
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** Ift another quarter, meanwhile, Bomikar, under whose orders, 
before the commencement of the alFair, Jugurtha, as already stated, 
had placed the elephants; and a detachment of the infantry, waited, 
with patience, until Rutilius had passed him, and then descended 
leisurely to the foot of the hill. Rutilius made the best of his way 
to the river, while the wily Numidian marshalled his troops, as the 
occasion demanded, without hindrance or molestation ; taking mea- 
sures, at the same time, to watch the motions, and to learn the de- 
signs of the enemy. As soon as intelligence w^as brought in, by the 
scouts, that the Lieutenant had pitched his camp, and seemed to 
consider himself in a state of security, perceiving that the noise of 
battle with Jugurtha echoed far and wide, and was/ncreasing every 
moment, he became apprehensive, lest, if it reaclym the ears of Ru- 
tilius, he should march back hit troops, with intent to reinforce the 
• Consul. This junction Bomilcar resolved, at all hazards, lo prevent.* ^ 
The close array, in which, distrustful of the steadiness of his Numi- 
dians, be had at first drawn them up, was now changed for a more 
open line; as such a disposition, by covering a larger surface, would 
the better obstruct the march of Rutilius. This arrangement made, 
he without delay pushed forward to his encampment. 

The Romans were not at once aware of the enemy’s ap- 
proach. On a sudden, they perceived a vast cloud of dust, which 
they at first conjectured to be the sudden effect of the wind, sweep- 
ing over an arid, and sandy surface; for the place was on all sides ^ 
encircled with copse- wood, which prevented the prospect. A closer * 
attention, however, discovered the unilnrm figure of the cloud, 
which, moving with regularity, .ns the Nuniiclianji inarrhed forward, 
drew nearer and ne«ircr every instant. In a shoit lime, no doubt 
remained of the real cause ot the phenomenon ; an.i orders being 
issued to fly to arms, they formed in froni^5^^hc linci,. As soon as 
Bomilcar came up, a irenieiicions shout on both sides, 

and they rushed, with fury, to the onset. 

I he Nutnidians relied solely on their clephmts. As long as 
those continued unhurt, they fought with intrepidity : But the un- 
wieldy animals were soon entangled in the branches of the trees, 
and, being cut off from the ranks, ore easily surrounded. On this, 
the enemy betook themselves to flight. The gi eater number threw 
awiiy their arms. By favour of the night, which had already come 
on, and aided, in some degree, by the vicinity of the bill, they con- 
trived 10 escape, with scarcely the loss of a man. Four elepJtants 
were taken, and the rc»t, to the number of forty, lay dead on the 
field. 

** The troo])s, a’lhongh flushed with .ciiccess, were yet exhausted 
with their various exertions; a toilsome march, the labour of en- 
campment, and, last of ail, the late unexpected encounter. For the 
extraordinary delay of Metcllus it appeared impossible to account ; 
aE>d, in order to clear up their doubts, they set out to meet him on 
file naarch : Bur, as the Numidian genius, ever on the watch, ad- 
mitted of no relaxation of vigour, nor carelessness of seairity, they 
proceeded in battle array, and with the utmost circumspection, 
f When the Iieada of the columns were advanced within a short dis- 
tance of each otbef^ the darkness of the night had well nigh produced 
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a fatal accident. The noise of an anknown and approaching niiiUi« 
tude spread a mutual alarm. A fresh attack from the enemy waa 
die general belief; nor could the truth readily have been ascertained, 
had not some horsemen from both sides, fortunately sent forward 
to reconnoitre, known each other in the dark, and proclaimed tho 
error. On this, mutual congratulation quickly succeeded to appre* 
bension. The common men, in a transport of joy, recognized one 
another. They called, by name, to their comrades, each recounting 
his gallant exploits, and listening to the like recital from others. 
Vanity had its free career ; and all indulged in extolling, to the 
skiesi their own fancied merits. — Thus it is with human affairs. 
When victory is opined, every coward may partake in the triumph ; 
By disaster and dmat, valour itself is abashed, and oftentimes tar* 
Dishes in the eyes of mankind.*’ ^ 

As a specimen of Dr. Stcuart’s ability in translating those 
fine pieces of eloquence, the speeches in Sallust, wc should 
like to quote one of the most complete and remarkable, as that 
of Caesar or Cato, of Adherbal or Mirlus ; but as no just idea 
of them coulil be obtained from a fragment, and as our limits 
will not admit any of them entire, we must content ourselves 
with one which is shorter, that of Catiline before the battle of 
Pistoria : 

• ' Soldiers, 1 am well aware, that courage never was in- 

Bpired by words : Where in the mind is felt no generous impulse, 
supinencss never yet was turned into effort, nor timidity into valour, 
by the harangues of a leader, however elr)quent. Courage, my 
friends, is the free gift of nature, or, it may be, the fruit of habit t 
But it is in him alone, whose bosom glows with its genuine fire, that 
It is sure to blaze for,»!i, *in the field of battle. The man, who is 
unmoved by the Cfftl of glory, or the approach of dahger, you shall 
in vain strive to reason into another temper : Fear has shut his ears 
against the voice of honour, as well as the figures of rhetoric.— But 
it is for a difiereiit object 1 have now summoned you together. It is 
fit that 1 should impart to you my earnest injunctions, and lay open 
the grounds of that final resolution, which, from the postuie of out; 
affairs, I am forced to adopt. 

* Soldiers, you have all heard of the fate of Lentulus ; of the 
melancholy catastrophe, which a want of vigour, in that supine asso- 
ciate. has brought down upon us, no less than on himself. Flattered 
with the prospect of reinforcements from the city, and, in the end, 
cruelly deceived in that expectation, you see, that our intended 
naarch into Gaul has been cut off ; and our present difficulties, which 
have followed, are but too visible, and apparent to you all. 

" 'The enemy’s force consists of two armies; one of which, 

> from Rome, presses on our rear ; the other keeps us in check, cm 
the side of Gaul. To remain any longer among the mountains, 
W'ere we ever so desirous, exceeds our power, from the want of 
forage, and a supply of provisions of every species. In a word, 
whithersoever we turn, a passage must be opened with our swords, 
1 beseech you, therefore^ call forth all your firmness, the utmost ef- 
forts of your energy and valour. When ybu advance to the con- 
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flict, I conjure you bear in mind, that riches, honour, imtriorfal 
glory, the rights of men, and the liberties of your country, are sus* 
pended on the event 1 If we conquer, the sure fruits of victory await 
US; plenty instead of want; the possession of Italy; the towns and 
colonies every wl}ere ready to receive us : but if wc weakly shrink 
back, then consider the reverse of the picture. Woe be to him, 
who relies not on the vigour of his own arm ! Friends and fortune, 
indeed, smile on valour; but they disown the man, who proves 
wanting to himself, and is a coward in the field. 

** 'Ilesides, Soldiers, very different are on r motives toaciion, from 
those of our adversaries. We take the field for liberty ; we draw 
our sw'ords for our country, nay, for life itself : ^^ith them, on the 
other hand, there can be little interest in the cofiniri ; iu)ne to snp- 
port the pride and power of a few petty tyrants. Rush then, boldly 
to the charge! Strike with the confidence of men, whose valour, 
often tried, Know's how' to conquer ! 

^ Had you declined the present contest, what, I pray you, had 
been your fate ? A life of ignominy, an ignoble exile. As a gra- 
cious boon, some of you, perhaps, might have had permission to re- 
main at Rome, despoiled of your fortunes, in want and beggary, 
sunk to a dependence on the bounty of your masters. But yon have 
scorned, like men, to croucdi in bondage, and have preferred, to dis- 
honour, this noble alternative. If you repent of the step, it is salu- 
tary to remind you, that, even to secure a retreat, the lirn^est valouc 
is still indi‘-pensable. Peace must be procured by victory alone, not 
by a grovelling cowardice : For wliat safely could there be in flight, 
were you wilcily to turn away iho'.e \eiy arms, wlfu b, wlfile they 
protected yourselves, might overpower youi'' adviu'^piics. Rest as- 
sured, wlien the battle rages, that it is the coward licart, that knows 
the least security. Valour spreads, over llTKjiead of its possessor, a 
broad shield of defence. 

** ^ Soldiers, when I call to mind your character, and the lustre of 
your achievements, I own, that they inspiie me with a confidence of 
victory. From the vigour of your age, from your daring spirit, and 
manly resolution, I augur every advantage : Besides, stern necessity 
encrcases my hope ; for she can render even roward.s valiant. As 
to our position, in these nairow defiles, su[)eiiorily of numbers can- 
not avail the enemy ; and they shall in vain attempt to outflank, or 
to surround you. — My friends, should yon yet expeiience the malig- 
nity of fortune, be it yours to .secure a great revenge ! If taken pri- 
soners, you know the consequence; — to be slaughtered, like cattle, 
jgt the will of the conquerors. Yet this you have in your power ; 
you can die like men ! and leave to your foes, if you gain not |he 
day, a field dyed with their blood, and cause to water it with their 
tears!'” 

Dur readers too, wc are persuaded, will think no apology 
necessary, for layins; before them in the language of the trans- 
lator, the celebrated parallel between- Caesar and Cdto : 

''Csesar and Cato, in nobility of birth, years, and eloquence, may 
be said to have been almost equal. Greatness of soul they equally 
possessed^ and they eqtull/ reached the summit of glory; yet it tvas 
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a glory peculiar to each, and certainly acquired, by very opposite 
methods. 

'' Caesar gained the suffrages of mankind, by acts of kindness, and 
public mnnificence ; Cato, by an incorruptible integrity, and the 
purity of bis manners. In the former, it was the mild virtues of 
luiraanity and benevolence, that rendered him tie object of esteem : 
In the latter, it was a stern severity, that gave elevation to his cha- 
racter. CiBsar, by the practice of generosity, by the forgiveness of 
injuries, by the alleviation of distress, solicited the good-will of hi^ 
fellow citizens : Cato bestowed no favours, and yet commanded 
ihcir admiration. To the protection of the one misery looked for 
refuge : Protiigan^ dreaded punishment, from the vengeance of the 
other. I'lius, wi^ their respective admirers, a claming facility of 
manners, and a decided firmness of character, in either, the 

opposite riicmes of applause. • 

“ Cafsar, from his youth up, had persisted in a course of vigilance, 
of active industry, and incessant application, with an eye to figure 
on the stage of public life. He was unwearied in the service of his 
friends ; of his own concerns as constantly neglectful : And such 
v/as the unbounded generosity of the man, that to refuse a boon, 
worthy of acceptvince, was a feeling foreign to his heart. Ambition, 
above all. was his ruling passion. He pant?d for the command of 
armies, for the conduct of some new, and arduous wai, where his 
extraordinary talents could be displayed to advantage. 

“ On the other hand, the qualities of Cato were of a less dazzling 
cast. He cultivated the virtue of moderation j he studied correct- 
ness of conduct i but, above all, the lessons of an austere philosophy. 
In riches he never iliought of vying wiih the wealthy j and lie de- 
clined all competition Tfor turbulence, w^iih the factious. Yet Cato 
was not without the? snnr of an honest cnnilation. It was his to 
conlend, for tliejirize of valour, with the brave; with the modest, 
for the praise of modesty; and, with the guiltless, for the honours 
of innocence and integrity. Content with the actual possession ot 
virtue, he was careless about displaying the semblance to the world. 
By this means it happened, that the less aitxiously he courted fame, 
the more conspicuously fame blazoned forth his character.” 

It now only remains for us to give some account of the 
notes which are annexed to the translation. A considerable part 
of the ob‘:ervations, wliich we made on tiic notes belonging to the 
two essays, may be aj)plied to tliose ol which wc now wish to 
communicate some idea. They coiiuin a rich assemblage of 
collateral matter, collected with great judgment, and uncom- 
mon knowledge of the ancient authoi N, to illustrate the series 
of events brought under review in the te.xt of Sallust, and the 
spirit and manneis of the times in which they took place. In 
regard to Sallust tliis labour is of moic than ordinary impor- 
tance, since he is an historian who conhues himself so rigidly 
to the circumstances of primary importance. To the readers 
whom Sallust more immediately ad<l?cvsed, persons tlioroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of the times, nothing more 
yvas necessary. But to us, who live in a different age and 
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cottAtry, the narrative cannot be equally instructive or satis* 
factory, unless we carry the knowledge of those circumstances 
along with us* It is to supply this knowledge that Dr. Steiiart 
has exerted himself in the notes; and except to those indi- 
viduals, not, we suspect, a very numerous body, who are cx* 
lensiveiy acquainted with the ancient writers, it must prove a 
most useful and gratifying service. For it is somewhat surpri- 
sing when we come to examine the matter, to find that so little 
has been done in English li> illustrate the spirit of die times 
wliich immediately preceded the Augustan ; though we have 
no sooner turned our attention to the subject tt^n we must pei- 
ceive its unrivalled importance ; because irt^hat spirit is un- 
^ doubtedly to be found the cause of the mighty changes which 
succeeded. In the biographical sketches which Mr. Stcuart 
affords us we are brought acquainted with almost every illus- 
trious character who appeared in those times. Many historical 
facts are added in the notes, which are both curious and iin- 
portant ; and, with the views of the political parties, and the 
sketches of the manners wliich are introduced, lay open befoie 
us the scenes of which the events recorded by the historian 
form only a prominent part. To adopt therefore a very happy 
expression of the author, the notes may be read as Memoiis^ 
of the times, of which the text constitutes the history.*' 

We give our elegant annotator great credit for the' fidelity 
with wnich he has supplied the unjustifiable omissions of his 
author in regard to the pait which Cicera acted in the conspi- 
racy of Catiline ; and has brought forth that eminent magistrate 
into the conspicuous place which he oii^ht to hold in the his- 
tory of that transaction. We know not hy what obliquity of 
feeling it has lately become fashionable, chiefly on the score of 
great plainness of expression in regard to the universal feelings 
of vanity, (a plainness which formed part of ancient manners, 
and for which the due allowance is not made,) to represent in 
the most unfavourable light the character of Cicero, whose 
name is almost synoniniou^ with literature, and who is one of 
the purest characters of which antiquity can boast. Let us be 
assured that it is much more easy to talk with self-complacency 
of his failings, than to imitate his viitues. And we may add 
that the panegyrical warmth of the eloquent and accomplished 
Middleton will find a more favourable reception in the breast 
ol every true scholar, than the cold detraction of Mr. Mel- 
moth. Are w^e wrong in supposing, as we often have done, 
that one motive at least for the spirit of the notes on Mr. 
Mclmoth’s translation of Cicero’s epistles was to diminish the 
reputation gained by the “ Life of Cicero 

There is one species of notes which we are pretty suite will 
, attract the reader's attention. Fhose arc the notes on the mili- 
taiy passages of Sallust; in which the illustrations of the mill- 
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tary affairs and terms of the Romans are beyond all example 
clear and satisfactory. For an instance we may refer to llie 
long note on the battle between Jugurthaand Meteilusnear the 
Miithul, where, to aid our conception, we have a chart in 
which the position of the armies is represented* 

From the delineation which Sallust has given us of ancient 
Africa, the translator has taken occasion to enter into some 
deep research with regard to the ancient geography of that 
celebrated region. The subject is highly curious. The 
norihern shore of Africa \vas not only the seat of some emi- 
nent nations, and the scene of some of the most remarkable 
transactions of ail^qnity, but one of the most productive spots 
on the face of tlie earth. The signal change which it has un*. 
dergonc ghres it therefore some peculiar claims to regard. This 
quaiter of the globe too has lately become an object of great 
curiosity, which will probably render the accurate and laborious 
irujiiii ics of our author more acceptable. 

Several times in these notes our author assumes the cha* 
ractei of the moralist with the happiest effect ; the cogency of 
his precepts being enforced by the beauty of his stile. If 
there is any thing in which our opinions are at variance with 

• lh»*wndid and judicious writer, it is in the notes in which his 
political opinions are expressed. Wc consider him as an au- 
thor whose ideas are highly aristocratiral ; in which he forms 
a iemarkable*contrast to his favourite Sallust. He appears to 
be one of those auflu)i;s wlio have deeply imbibed the terrors of 
anarchy from the disastrous consequences of the French revo- 
lution. In reviewing ilicrelorc ilic disputes between the ple- 
beians and patiirians of Rome, so remarkable a particular in 
its history, he almost invariably finds that the people were in 
the wrong and the nobility in tiic nghr ; and in truth he seems 
to be pretty strongly inclined to make ft a rule that the people 
never can be in the right. Now our conviction on this subject 
is very different indeed. If history be ransacked, we believe 
it will be fotincl that in the objects which they pursued, the 
people have almost always been in the tight, though very apt 
to go wrong in the means of attaining them. We believe, 
moreover, that for one evil wiiich has been inflicted upon the 
human race by those wlio arc called the people abusing their 
ascendancy, evils not to be numbered have been inflicted upon 
it by the nobility abusing theirs. In particular, it is our opi- 
nion that the unfortunate changes introduced into the conduct 

* of Roman affairs, and which terminated in so abominable a 
state of things, may all be traced to the misconduct of the 
nobles. We add, with regard to that British constitution, 
whose happy effects we all experience, and of which the ad- 

^ miration ot Dr. Steiiart is so high, that the severest injuries 
vrhich it has yet received, and the dangers from which it has 
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the most to fear, are those which proceed from the orders of 
men in this country, who may be said to stand in the place of 
patricians and nobles at Rome. It is evident, however, 
that into the defence of these opinions it is impossible to enter 
here. We have stated them as the terms of our dissent from 
the view of society held up by our author ; and wc trust that 
be will extend the same indulgence to us which he has exer- 
cised towards his accomplished historian. 

Such are the contents of the volumes which are now before 
us. We doubt not that wc shall be joined by every imparrial 
reader in the declaration, that so complete an illustration of an 
ancient classic has not yet been presented ^ the English lan- 
guage. With a translation which appears to us to unite more 
of the excellencies of that species of composition* tlian any 
which we have yet received, there is joined such a body of 
classical information, most agreeably conveyed in the notes, 
that, as an introduction to an acquaintance with classical lite- 
rature, and the very spirit of the classics themselves, we have 
no publication which can be set in comparison. In the 
whole course of the work the anihor appears to have caretully 
had in his eye the wants of the young simlent ; and whether 
the acquisition of a relish for classiral learning, of that vacs* 
of knowledge which is most requisite to understand the clas- 
.sics; or the enlargement of his ideas and the improvement of 
bis taste by the exercise of his critical powers on the most ex- 
quisite models— be the object; he can qo where receive more 
important assistance. To those rradeis who liavc no acquain- 
tance with the classical languages, but wiio have the elegant 
ambition not to be destitiuc c)F cl assical infi^.naiion, in which 
number we w’ould willingly rank a considerable propcjriion oi 
the Icss-educatcd, and therefore not very justly treated sex, 
this work must be found extremely useful. 'I'hey have not 
only one of the most clegaTU and instructive of the ancient 
authors rendered a purely Englisli book, which tiiey may read 
with delight, and hence perceive something of the spirit and 
nature of the ancient writers ; but they have the greater num- 
ber of those classical circumstances which are either most cu- 
rious to be known, or most frequently alluded to iu books and 
conversation, oflered to their minds; and they have just and 
elegant characters drawtiof almost all the more eminent classi- 
cal writers, with numerous quotations of some of their most 
striking passages, presented generally in the author’s happiest 
style of translation. There is another class of readers, and- 
that a pretty numerous class, to whom the same qualities of 
the work must render it peculiarly vaJuableV we mean those 
who have somewhat neglected the studies of their youth, and 
wish, with as little expence as possible, of trouble and lime, 
to recall tbeir knowledge both ot the literature and the charac- 
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ters of tlie classical ages. To the accomplished scholar the 
work which answeis all those important purposes will want no 
recom m end at io n . 

There are a few slips of style which we had noted down in 
the perusal of the volumes; such as, the word it in italics, ttt 
the following clause of a sentence, p. 251, v* 1 : “ such » 
tendenev or scope, as, while it enforces the precepts of mo* 
raliiy, 2t adds to tlic lessons of experience;** or again, in thet 
phrase, “ notwiihstanding of,'* in the thud line from the top of 
p. i.3<) in the same volume, where the word q/‘ is a pleonasm 
peculiar to Scotchmen. But these inadvertencies, so difficult 
to avoid in a woi;4 of so much length, bear so insignificant a 
propoitlon to tlic general elegance of the book, that after the 
space whudi we have occupied with this review, we may be • 
excused from specifying any more of the few instances we 
have been able to defect. 

We sincerely hope that this is not the last gift of the kind 
which tlie public will receive from this meritorious author. 
The individuals aie so few, fjom whom labours of tliis sort 
arc to be expected, that when any one a|)pearst we feel ati 
avidity for his productions ; and wish, that for the sake of 
itself he will not permit his industry to relax. Mr. 
•Steuart has, in his picface, mentioned two authors, Thucy- 
dides and Seneca, in such a manner as gives us reason to hope 
that he meditates an illustration of them both, on the same 
extended, biogriplilcai, and critical plan, as in the work before 
us. In his hands the^ would indeed prove “ noble subjects." 

Both,*’ as he observes, “ were public as well as Iitcrai7 cha- 
racters; and bojiL.pioduced an extraordinary influence on the 
tim(‘S in which they flourished, in a delineation of the life 
and wiiiiiigs of the Greek historian, the author might assume 
him as a central point; and from thence stretch his view to 
almost all tliat is valuable and delightful, in that celebrated pe- 
riod, which elapsed from the time of Pericles, to tliat of 
Alexander the Gren. In a similar account of the Roman 
philosopher, lie might give a history of the progress of genius, 
from its lustre in the Augustan age, to its rapid and sensible 
decline, in that of Trajan and the Antonine<,'* 

Akt. II. Ptaiapf.s fcnd&mcntaux Dt ! Eqwhbre et du Mauve- 
7nait\ pur L. N. M. Caunot, dt U Institut National dt 
Frame, de r.'icademit des Saencts, Arts, et Belles LtUrts de 
Dijon, v:z. Fundamental Pnndplts of E.quilibrium and of 
Motjou^ G?c. Svo. pp, 262., Deboff'e, 

I'HK fiist ediiion of tliis work was published at Dijon in 
J783, under the title of An Essay on Machines in General, and 
at that lime was a mere pamphlet containing only 107 pag^s. 

^ Anuthei edition appeared in 17S6, with very slight alterations. 
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The work had been long out of print, when M. Carnot, having 
been solicited to publish a new edition, undertook a complete 
revisal, and found it necessary to give a new order to the 
whole, and to add considerably to its magnitude. Froih tliese 
changes there has resulted a work in some sort new, especially 
in form and arrangement; the author has, therefore, adopted 
another title which appears more agreeable to the nature or the 
performance thus enlarged. 

There have been two methods frequently adopted of exa- 
mining Mechanics in its principles. The first is to consider it 
as the theory of forces^ that is, of the causes which impress mo- 
tions : the second is to consider it as the ^eory of the mo» 
iions themselves. In the first method we esublish our reason- 
( ing on the causes, whatever they arc, which impress or tend to 
impress the motions on the bodies to which we suppose them 
applied. In the second we regard the motion as before im- 
pressed, acquired and residing in the body; and we have 
solely to enquire what arc the laws according to which the 
motions acquired are propagated, modified, or destroyed, in 
every circumstance. Each of these two ways of viewing Me- 
chanics as a science has its advantages and its inconveniences. 
The first has been almost always followed as the most r • 
but it haft the disadvantage of being founded upon a metaphy-^ 
sical and obscure notion, which is that of forces. For what 
precise idea have we of a force, unless it be that which wc de- 
signate by the word cause? Yet there may be various kinds of 
causes. What then can we mean by \ force^ that is, by a 
cause double or triple of another? These causes may be the 
volition or the physical constitution of a ma*;i or of an ani- 
mal, which by their operation may produce a motion : but 
what is a will double or triple of another will, or a physical 
constitution capable of an effect double or triple of another ? 
The notion of the ratio of forces, considered respectively as 
causes, is not, therefore, more clear than that of these iorces 
themselves. 

If we do not distinguish the cause from the effect, that is, if 
we understand by the ox force the quantity of motion which 
is produced in the moveable body to which it is applied, wc 
become intelligible, but then we come precisely to the second 
manner of considering the question, for then Mechanics is no- 
thing else than the theory of the laws of the communication of 
motion. Now so long as we regard the word cause as answer- 
ing to a primitive idea, we must admit that the vagueness before 
spoken of subsists, and then all the demonstrations in which 
the force is employed carry with them a character of ob- 
acurity absolutely inevitable. This obscurity will disappear in 
the second way of .viewing Mechanics, but then there arises 
another inconveoience; which it, that the fundamental prim*. 
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ciple«' established by the first method as axioms, are no longer 
self-evident propositions, so that in order now to establish thm 
we are under the necessity of recurring to experience. 

Thus, for example, in the first case we make no difficulty of 
taking for an axiom, that a force may be considered as applied 
to any point whatever of its direction ; but in the second, We 
cannot say that tlie motion of a body exists where the body does 
not exist itself. In the first case, having once passed over the 
obscurity in the notion of the word Jorce^ we conceive how k it 
that many forces may be applied to the same point according la 
different directions; in the second, we can never conceive now 
it is that quantities of motion may be directed different ways» 
and yet exist together in the same body; since that body cannot 
move several ways at gnee; we can, therefore, only consider « 
the difl'erent motions ss existing in different bodies which by 
some shock ai'e.conipelled to undergo a change'; and then, it is 
the law of tliese changes which must be found. 

In the first method, when once the notion of forces is ad- 
mitted, it is easy to establish the laws of Statics, and then, by 
adopting the principle of James Bernoiiilli and of D’Alembert, 
wc may pass with facility to the laws of motion: in the second, 
n Qjbg^ nntrnry. we arc obliged to commence with Dynamics, 
<and to consider Statics only as a particular case flowing from 
the general principles. There is, indeed, an intermediate me- 
thod, but seldom adopted, which in some measure combines the 
advantages of both, and in which we have no occasion to in- 
vestigate the essential hatute of forces, nor, on the other hand, 
to consider them as quantities of motion; but, while we con- 
aider force in gc{^ial as that which causes a change in the state 
of a body, wc rcgaid that which indicates the existence of a 
force, namely, a quantity of motion generated, or varied, or ex- 
tinguished, as an adequate measure of it, and this measure is all 
that is necessary to bring Mechanics into the class of ma- 
ihematical sciences, and thus to supersede the necessity gf 
founding it upon any metaphysical considerations. 

M. Carnot, how^cver, has chosen the second of the general 
methods we have been speaking of, chiefly because he had 
adopted it in his first edition; so that he confines himself prin- 
cipally to the theory of the communication of motions. His 
work is divided into two parts: the first is, in effect, the expe- 
rimental part, for at contains the preliminary notions, and the 
facts on w'hich Mechanics is founded, developed and cx- 
. tended by analogy as far as appeared necessary to take away the 
vagueness of the general principles. The second commences at 
the point where he considers the science as ceasing to be expe- 
^ timcntal, and becoming entirely rational, that is to say, where 
4he principles appear to be sufficiently established by expe- 
dience^ so that the future attention may be directed to the rea* 
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SOTiing. It comf^rrses the consequences which may be rigo- 
rously deduced from the first principles, once acknowledged, 
and the formulae which express them ; and here the science is 
made susceptible of the most skilful application of the analytical 
calculus. M. Carnot has taken care to introduce into this trea- 
tise the most curimis and useful general theorems of D'Alem- 
bert, Lagrange, and others; but he does not enter into the mi- 
liuter details, even so far as to specify the names of all the 
simple machines, or, as they are usually called in our elemen- 
tary books, mechanical powers. The work is terminated by 
some very ingenious general reflexions on the application of 
moving forces to any machines whatever. ^ 

Our author does not, strictly speaking, reason from the 
* theory of virtual velocities, first suggested by Galileo, and 
which was made so admirable an instrument of discovery in the 
bands of Lagrange, but from a different, though analogous prin- 
ciple. It is a generalization consisting in substituting for r/zr- 
tual velocities which are infinitely small, (being the velocities 
taken by the points of application of powers on having the state 
of equilibrium deranged in a degree which is indefinitely mi- 
nute; the finite velocities which he calls geomttncal. Hence 
results a novel theory of a class of motions which are ,, 

dbced from Mechanics than from Geometry. These gcome-' 
trical motions arc such as the different parts of a system of bo- 
dies may take, without one constraining another, and which, of 
consequence, depend not upon the action and re-action of the 
bodies, but solely on the conditions of their mutual connexion, 
and may be determined by geometry alone, independently ot the 
rules ot Dynamics. 

It must be obvious from the preceding account, that M. 
Carnot’s performance is far from being elementary : we shall not, 
therefore, fatigue the general reader by a more particular enu- 
meration of its contents, or an exhibition of any of his complex 
theorems. But as this author is one who exercise s with pecu- 
liar success the faculty ofthinl.ing in his own way, unfettered 
by former systems, and unaweel by celebrated names, we may 
extract with advantage some passages in whicli he has turned 
his attention to important poin:s, Tlic term ms inertias has been 
gradually falling into neglect, on the supposition that it implies 
a contradiction: this topic M. Carnot discusses much at large; 
a citation or two may exhibit his view of it : 

We cM force of inertia of each of two bodies at every instant, 
the resistance which it opposes to its change of state, that is to say, 
the redaction which it exerts upon the system of other bodies which 
are made to pass from rest to motion, from motion to rest, or from 
one motion to another: that is, in a word, a force equal and contrary 
to tbjit which must pe impressed upon tliis moveable to make it pass^ 
i’roin the state in which it was, to that in which it is found the sac<^' 
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i^iiig instant. Whence it Mows, <hat if th^ effective velocity oif 
a moveable, before the stroke, be decompibs^ int6 two others/ of 
which the one is that which it ought to take after the stroke, tti# 
other multiplied into the mass of the moveable, will be what is 
called its force of inertia at the moment of the Strolm. 

** We must not confound the /brce inertia with the quantity of 
motion lost. To obtain the latter, it is necessary to decompose the 
velocity ,taken by the moveable the instant after it was left free, into 
two. of which one is that which it really took, the other, multiplied 
into the mass, of the moveable, will be the quantity of motion lost.*' 

The quantity of motion lost by the stroke is the result of 
three forces : via. 1. The quantity of motion acquired, or before the 
collision. 7he qtiaiitity of motion impressed by the m morm'. 
3. The quantity of motion equal and contrary to that which remains 
with the moveable after the shock. But, by the definition which 
we have given of the force of inertia, the quantity of motion which 
it impresses is the result of the first and last of the three forces 
we have been speaking of. Therefore, the quantity of motion lost 
is the reaultaiu of the quantity motion product by the lis 
trix^ and of the quantity of motion produced by the force of inertia.’* 

‘ Je dois remarquer, ^ says Euler, in his6‘6th Letter to a German, 
Princess,' que e’est nommer fort mal-a-propos force, cette qualitedes 
corps par laquelle ils restent dans leur etat; car si Ton comprend 
. force tout ce qiii est capable de changer Tetat des corps,, 

la qualite par laquelle ils se conservent dans le leur, est pliitot Top- 
pose d’une force. C’est done par at>as que qiielques auteurs doiw\ 
nent le noin de force a Tinei tic, qul est cette qualite, et qu'ils la 
nomment (Tmertk, ,Cet abus |>eut jeter dans des erreurs fort 
grossidres.’ 

'^This observation of Euler is sulking; but it is easy to avoid 
these errors, by extinguishing that which we name simply inertia, 
from the /orcc of inertia. Inoriia is only a property which cannot be 
introduced into any calculation; but the force of inertia \% a quantity 
susceptible of an exact appieoiatiou. Inertia is simply the property • 
which every body has of leuiainiiig in its state of rest, or of uniform 
and rectilinear motion; and the force of inertia is the quantity of 
motion which such body impresses on any otiier body that causes it 
to change its state. 

The force of inertia has therefore, in perfect truth, the charac- 
ter of what we name force, in general, that is to say, of every tiding 
wliich changes the state of rest or of motion of bodies : for, since it 
is a quantity of motion impressed, it necessarily changes the state of 
the body which impresses it : and as to the state of the body which it 
acts upon, it is also clianged at the same tinr.e ; but it is by the re- 
Hction of the other body, a rc-action which is nothing else ip ita turn 
than the force of inertia of that other . body. Thus the state of 
each of the two striking bodies is changed by the force of Inertia of 
the Oilier, to which it imparls itself an equal quantity of motion itt 
^a contrary direction by its own proper force.” p, 7^. 

Among the principles, more onless general,. which have becq 
i>T^posed for the foundar ion of Statics* none is curigaii 

Voi.. I. a ^ 
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than that which assigias far a general law of equilibrium in 
be^avy macbipes» that the centre of gravity of the system is tWii 
it the lowest possible point: this long-known principUt though 
tcrv simple and very general, is subject to sonie hqiitaciontj 
ana deserves a more careful examination than it has commonly 
met with. M. Carnot has made some researches respecting it, 
in various parts of his Essay on Machines in General ; but in 
the present work he has drawn them all to one place. His ob- 
servations are as below : 

Supposing that all the forces proposed P, Q, R, S, &c. are 
themselves weights ; each of these weights will be equal to the pro- 
duct of the mass of the body by its gravity* Therefore, gravity 
being an accelerating force common to all and vertical we may From 
t preceding principles conclude, that in eveiy machine having weight, 
when in equilibrio, the sum of the product of each mass by its vir- 
tual velocity estimated downward and vertically is equal to zero. 
But we have shewn that the velocity of the centre of gravity down- 
ward, IS this sianie sum divided by that of the masses. Therefore in 
the case of equilibrium in any loaded machine whatever, the virtual 
velocity of the centre of gravity, estimated in the vertical direction, 
tao. Whence flows the famous principle indicated by Torricelli, 
the disciple of Galileo, that in every heavy machine in equilibrio, 
the centre of gravity is at the lowest point possible 5 in effect, if the 
centre of gravity is at the lowest point possible, it cannoCSEtrCU.^ 
furtberi and as it is repugnant to the nature of heavy bodies to risd, 
ks velocity will be 0, conformably to the principle just enunciated. 

"This beautiful proposition being, as we have shewn, deduced 
from hypotheses previously established aK*f|indaroental laws of equi- 
librium and of motion, furnishes us with a valuable means of veri- 
fying the accuracy of these hypotheses. For though this truth is 
difficult enough to demonstrate rigorously, it is of a nature to bo 
easily foreseen, and to receive a general assent by its enunciation 
solely, from the many experiments which daily confirm it. In effect, 
we see, for example, that standing water presents always a horizon- 
tal level surface; which it is obvious could not obtain if its centre of 
gravity were not at the lowest point possible. We see also that a 
tingle body placed on a curve surface seeks the lowest point of that 
surface, and that it will continue at rest when it is placed there. 
Ndw as we know that in the case of equilibrium of a system of bo- 
dlleii, all its parts may be considered as forming, so to speak, one 
inasi only collected at its centre of gravity, we conclude naturally 
that, in the case of equilibrium, the general centre of gravity must, 
be found at the lowest point possible, whatever the machine 
ma^ bd'to which the different points of the system are applied. 

"By exariijiniiik this'principle with greater attention still, we be- 
Gozne iporje And mdre, convinced of its justness and of its importance : 
fof liiii is the vpry plpsible reasoning which presents itself on this 
subject, direCtlJ-Utid 'without running back to fundamental prin-. 
ciples : ^ ' • 

«^'Gbncelve a machine to which no other forces are applied than 
^gbti : 1 suppose it, moreover, of any form and construction what>«r 
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€wr, but wUboat l^avitiff any motion impressed upon it* 

^ranted^ whatever is the disposition of the bodies of the s/sletauiM* 
clear that if there be an equilibrium, the sum of the resistlit^^ 
all the fixed points or obstacles, estimated in the vertical df^ection 
contrary to g^rayit/j will be equal to the total weight of the systetil. 
fiat if there arises any inotion whatever, a part of the force of gra- 
vity will be employed 'in producing it, and it is only with the vOrpNs 
that the fixed points will then be fonnd charged. Therefore, In 4 Ms 
case the sum of the vertical resistances Of thd fixed points will ^ 
less at the first instant than the total weight of the system $ convo- 
qnently from these two forces combined, nandely the total weight bf 
the system, and the vertical charge on the fixed points, there wftl 
mult a force equal to their difference, and which will drive the sys- 
tem downward as if it were free; therefore the centre of gravity 
descends necessarily with a velocity equal to this diffislrence divided 
by the total mass of the system ; so that if the centre of gravity does* 
not descend, there will, of necessity, be an equilibrium. Hence fh 
general, 

" To assure ourselves that several weights applied to any ma(^iHe 
must make a mutual equilibrium, it suffices to shew thai if this machine 
be left to itself the centre of gravity of the system will not descend. 

The immediate consequence of this principle, true without dx* 
ception, is that if the centre of gravity of a system is at the point tKe 
lowest possible, there will necessarily be an equilibrium ; for accord- 
this proposition it suffices to prove this, to shew that the 
centre of gravity does not descend; but how can it descend, since, 
by hypothesis, it is at the lowest point possible ? 

** We may remark that it will not be exact ,to sayv that recipro- 
cally so long as an equilibrium obtains, the centre of gravity is ne- 
cessarily at the lowest possible point : for it may happen that it shall 
be on the contrary at the highest point, or even that it shall be nel« 
ther at the higheTc nor at the lowest ; these are, as; we have seeq, 
exceptions common enough in the theory of maxima and minima. 
But the principle, such as we have enunciated it abbve, hXs the ad* 
vantage of not being subject to any exception.** p. 101. 

The justice of the preceding observations will be sufficiently 
manifest to all who have a moderate acquaintance with the theory 
of Mechanics; except, perhaps, the assertion that sometimes the 
centre of gravity of an equilibrated system shall be neither at 
the highest nor the lowest point : this happens, however, in 
those cases where we suppose the whole system to be reduced 
to one heavy body, and this moveable placed upon a curve 
which has a point of inflexion whose tangent is, horizontal ; for 
it will evidently remain in equilibrio if it be put on this point 
of inflexion, though it be, notwithstanding, neither the highest 
nor the lowest point possible. 

Towards the end of M. Carnot's treatise he presents, as we 
have before observfjd, some judicious practical remarks on the 
nature and motion of machines, in general bis observations, 

4 however, though ingenious and important, are not always in our 

2 B s 
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ofiinion sufficiently guarded frohi misconception* We mstf 
a^fcify an instance: 

^ What is therefore, finally, the true object of machines in mo- 
tion } We have before said that it is to procure the faculty of va- 
rving at pleasure the terras of the quantity FVT [F represents 
tbe force, V the velocity, T the time] or nnomentum of activityt 
which will be consumed by the moving forces. If the time is pre* 
dons, that the efiect may be produced in a time very short, while we 
have a force capable of little velocity but of a great effort, we mnst 
find a machine to supply the requisite velocity by the intensity of tbe 
force : if, on the contrary, we have only a feeble power as to disposi* 
tion, but capable of a great velocity, we may imagine a machine with 
which the a^iit will be in a state to compensate by its velocity what 
it wants in force. Lastly, if the power is neither capable of a great 
« effort, nor of a great velocity, we may still with a suitable machine, 
make it produce the desired effect, but then the employment of 
much more time cannot be dispensed with ; because we cannot pass 
out of this circle, it is absolutely necessary that the product FVT be 
always equal to the effect which we would produce : and it is in 
this precisely that consists the principle so celebrated and important, 
that in machines in inotion^ ve aiwajfs lose either in time or in Velocity ^ 
that 'which wt gain in force,** p. 239* 

All this is true in a certain sense; but it must not be geno 
xally received without modification. It is readily admiftdfrfuU^ 
so long as the product of which our author speaks is constant, 
the effect of the machine will remain the same ; and under this 
point of view, supposing a preponderance of effort in the mov- 
ing power, and abstracting from inertia, friction, and other 
causes of retardation, convenience in applying the power, &c. 
all machines are equally perfect. But this by no means estab- 
lishes M. Carnot’s concluding proposition; fol since a moving 
force may, by diminishing its velocity, augment its energy, 
though not in a constant ratio, and the contrary, it follows that 
there is a certain eff(^)rt, and corresponding velocity, which pro- 
duce a proper maKimum of effect. Indeed, it has been long 
well known, that if the impelling force of any machine is pro- 
perly proportioned to the resistance to be o\ creome, the work 
performed increases nearly in the proportion of the power em- 
ployed, when the resistance results merely from t!ie inertia of 
the work: but it is equally true, though not so universally as- 
sented to, that when the resistance is chiefly orrasioned bv 
other cau.ses, the w^ork performed increases nearly in the dupli- 
cate ratio of the power employed. 

Our concluding extract, which wc exhibit in its original Ian- 
guagv^, will convey M. Carnot’s reflections on the much contro- 
verted subject of a perpetual motion : 

** On pent candure de ce ^ue nous venom de dire au sujet du 
frottement et antres forces passives, que le moiwement perpetuel est 
une chose absolomeDC impossible, eo n’employent, p6ur le pro-^ 
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iviire, que des corps qui ne seroient sollicites par aucune force mo* 
trice^ et mtoe des corps pesansj car ces forces passives, aoaquelles 
on ne pent se soustraire^ etant toujours r&istantes, il est evident que 
le mouvement doit se ralentir continuellementj et d'apr^s ce que 
nous avons dit, on volt que si les corps ne sont sollicitis par aucune 
force motrice, la somcne des forces Tives sera reduite i rien> e'esN 
1-dire que la machine sera reduite au repos, lorsque le moment d'ac- 
tivite, absorbe par le frottement depuis le commencement du mouTC- 
inent, sera devenu egal a la demisommedes forces-vives initiales; et 
si les corps sont pesans^ le mouvement finira, lorsque le moment 
d'activite absorbe par les frottemens, sera £gpil ^ la demisomme des 
forces vives initiates, plus la moitie dela force vive qui auroit lieu, si 
tous les points du syst^e avoient une vitesse commune, £gale k 
celle qui est due a la hauteur du point ou etoit le centre de gravite * 
dans le premier instant du mouvement, au-dessus du point le plus baa 
oii il puisse descendre. 

11 est aise d'appliquer les m^mes raisonnemens au cas od II y a 
des resorts, et en general, a tous ceux od, abstraction faite du frotte- 
roent, les forces solicitantes sont obligees pour faire passer la machine 
d*une position a un autre, de consommer un moment d'activit6 austi 
grand que celui qui est absorbe par les forces resistantes, lorsque la 
machine revientde cette dernidre position k la premiere. 

, mouvement finiroit bien plus vJte encore, arrivoit quelque 

percussion, piiisque la somme des forces vives diminue toujours efi 
pared cas. 

Il est done evident qu*on doit desesperer absolument de pro* 
duire ce qu'on appelle un mouvement perpetuel, s'ii est vrai qu9 
toutes les forces motrices qui existent dans la nature ne soient autre 
chose que des attractions, et que cette force ait pour propricte gene- 
rate, comme il leq^aroit, d'etre toujours la m6me k distances 6gales, 
entre des corps donnes, c est-k-dire d'etre une fouction qui ne varie 
que dans le cas od la distance de ces coi-ps varie elle-m&ne»" p. 257 m 

Such ot our readers as are conversant in the works of foreign 
mathematicians, will remember chat M. 'Maupertuis in his 

Essai de Cosmolo^u," calls the product of a mass by its velocity 
and by the space it describes, its quantity of action. Thus 
MVS is in his view a quantity of action, and be advances as a 
principle, that the quantity of action required to produce any 
change in the motion of a body is always a minimum. This 
principle he founds on final causes, and shews that it obtains 
in the direct collision of two free bodies perfectly hard, and in 
that of two bodies perfectly clastic. M. Carnot, dissatisfied 
with the metaphysical assumption of this principle, gave in the 
’first edition of his work, a strict matlicmatical demonstration, 
but applicable solely to hard bodies. In the present edition he 
has demonstrated an equivalent proposition, which is much 
more general, since it embraces bodies endued with various de- 
grees of elasticity ; but it proves at the same time how uncer- 
tain the reasonings may be which rest on final causes, since it 
that the principle is not universql^ but restricted to the 
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ca&e where all the bodies of a system possess the same degree of 
elasticity. The theorem, as our author has stated it, appears 
more simple, and more easy of application, than in the formula 
of Maupertuls, who has uselessly introduced tl.e space de- 
scribed, instead of taking another power of the velocity. 

From the preceding account of M. Carnot’s performance it 
will be seen that he has touched upon various interesting topics. 
Several of his discussions exhibit strong tc)keris of his talents, 
his genius, and his originality: bis book will, therefore, be read 
witli pleasure by many who are solicitous to look beyond the 
surface of things, and to form a comparative estimate of the 
advantages and disadvantages of different methods of investi- 
gating and establishing first principles. But those who take up 
the work as a complete treatise of mechanics, will be sadly dis- 
appointed, and the young student would be much bewildered 
in his labyrinth of unnecessary new terms, such force exercee^ 
forte vive latenic, moment de forces nwment d'actnntc consomme^ 
moment d'actixute ahsorbe, quantitf d' act: on depensee^ quantite 
d^aition consomme quauhte d' action acquise.^ <k.c. &c. The 
worst property of M Carnot as a writer, is his propensity to 
unnecessary diLtaiion, a faculty which seems to 

** Grow with his years and strengthen with bis strength:*' 
for although the Es^ay on Machines in General'' does not ex- 
tc;ud to h'df rhe number of pages as the present work, it com- 
prises all its most important discusvsums, and is, with the excep- 
tion of a few errors, nearly as valuable in every respect. 

Art. hi. Essays ap.'ucal^ Cntiad, and ^distoricai. Ulus- 
trative of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, By Nathan 
Dkakl, M.D, Author oj Lnerary Hours. 3 vo/s. i2?no, 
1/. 4^- Sharpe. London, 180,3. 

THK utility of a work such as the present w'ill scarcely be 
doubted. For if it should gratify no higher a principle than the 
mere curiosity (ff knowing something of the life ol the illus- 
trious authors of the best periodical papers in our language, still 
Its utility is obvious. But it may be expected U) do mucli 
more. It will point out to the reader, upon the acknowledged 
p'inciples of criticism, the general and comparative merits and 
defects of the works in question, and thus lay a foundation for 
critical knowledge and discernment where it happens to be 
wanting, or improve it where it already exists. Though Essays 
do not necessarily imply any unity (ff design, or any mutual 
dependence upon one another, yet there is a unity of design 
and a mutual dependence of parts to be met with in the present 
work. It is divided into five principal departments. 

The frst contains General Observations on Periodical^ 
Writing, its merits and utility, and on the State of Literature 
and Manners in this Island at the commencement of the Tatler 
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in 1709. This is to be considered as introductory to the fol- 
lowing part of the work, and necessary to enable the reader to 
form a proper estimate of the value of periodical writing, and of 
the novelty of the plan at the time alluded to. 

The second contains a Biographical Sketch of Sir Richard 
Steele, together with observations on Iiis Style, Taste, and 
Critical Abilities, &c. To this place he is entitled as being the 
father and founder of periodical writing. 

The third part contains a Biogia]>hical Sketch of Addison, 
with observations also on his Style, Fastc, and Ciitical Abilities, 
&c. He is entitled to this place as being the first to co-operate 
with Steele; and if not absolutely tlic founder of periodical 
writing, at least the most distinguished of periodical writers, 

fourth part consists of Biographical and Ciitical Skelchei* 
of the occasional Correspondents of Steele aiid Addison. 

T\\t fifth and last part consists of observations on the Effects, 
of the Tatler, Spectator and Guardian, on the Taste, Literature 
and Morals of the Age. 

This seems to be as good a plan as could well have been de- 
vised for the accomplislnneiit of the author’s object; the space 
occupied in the biographical skctcli of Steele and of Addison, 

, and in discussing their different merits and defects as writers, 
is, as was to be experted, very disproportionate to that which is 
assigned to the biographical and critical sketches of their corres- 
pondents; because tlie character of the writings to be illus- 
trated depends upon the character of the papers of Steele and 
Addison, and not upon those of their correspondents. — Wc 
shall now follow the author through some of the minuter 
details. ^ 

Part ist. General Observations on Periodical ff'^riting, — Dr. 
Drake begins his Essay by stating the legitimate object of pe- 
riodical writing, and tlie advantages of such a mode of instruct 
tion. That object is to correct the foibles and lighter vices of 
mankind, and to diffuse a taste for literature and refinement;—^ 
to paint virtue in her most alluring form, to inculcate attention 
to the decencies, ptoprictics, and minuter graces of domestic 
life, and to dissipate by well turned ridicule and humour 
the fashionable follies of the age, and lighter shades of vice. — 
The advantages which the periodical writer possesses over the 
formal, systematic, and didactic instructor, are the engaging 
manner in which his precepts or reproofs are conveyed, and the 
short space of time it requires to peruse his separate produc- 
tions. The reader who trembles at the idea of commencing a 
•volume may yet muster courage sufficient to peruse a single 
sheet, which, terminating the subject discussed, and occimying 
but a small space of time, neither requires any great effort of 
attention, nor materially interrupts his business or amusement. 
—This statement is, no doubt, sufficiently correct; but wc are 
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not quite sure that the essay should have commenced with it. 
Perhaps, the historical detail which we find in another part of it 
would have been a more appropriate commencemenr, and the 
.object of periodical writing might then have been made to fol- 
low as a deduction from the practice of the best periodical 
writers, rather than established as the principle upon which 
they set out; in the same manner that the lules of criticism 
were founded upon the productions of the best and earliest 
writers, who were not directed in their compositions by any pre- 
established rules of criticism, but actuated by the impulse of 
their natural feelings. 

Previous to the era of the publication of the Tatler, some 
feeble and abortive attempts at periodical composition had in- 
, 4 eed been made, such as the Observator of L'Estrange in 1679, 
the Rehearsals ol Charles Lcsly in 1704, and the Review of 
Daniel de Poc in the same year. But cither these papers had 
no definite aiul individual object in view, nr their object 
very different from that of the Tatler; and If in ancient times 
many works had been published with a similar object in view, 
yet they were not periodical in their publication. Dr. Drake, 
therefore, considers the Teller, which was presented to Europe 
in 1709, as tlie first legitimate model of periodical writin g ^^ 
The profligacy and licentiousness of manners which had been ‘ 
introduce*'! by the court of Charles the Second, and the glaring 
immorality oFllie stage, called loudly for correction. I'he de- 
plorable state of literature in general, and the inactivity of the 
intellectual energies of the people, demanded also the most vi- 
gorous efforts of the wise and the learned to rouse those energies 
into fiction, and to retrieve tue literary ciiaiactcr of tlie nation. 
These were the vices to be conccied and the eviTs to be reme- 
died, and the I'atler, planned and undertaken by Sirele, was the 
remedy and correction that were fii.vt applied, — Sucli is ilic 
substance of the first, part of this work and the obsci vatioiiij 
which have occurred to us on flic peru'^a! of it. 

Part liiid. Biographical Siefch n/ Sf r/r . — This will he al- 
lowed to he a very suisfactoiv and masterly sketch of the cha- 
racter which is the subject of it, exhibiting the most irppoitant 
incidents ol his life, and the most striking featuics of his clia- 
jacter, in a clear, lively, and impressive manner, interspersed 
y ith a number of judicious remarks and observations. 

It is not necessary for us to give even an abridged view of 
this biograpliical sketch, because the biography of {>tccle is al- 
ready well known to the public, and the remarks and observa- 
tions of the author must be read in the original. It is, sufficient 
io observe, that owing to the unexpected failure of his comedy 
pf the Lying Lovers, Steele was led to project the publication 
of a periodical paper. He gave it the name of the Tatler in 
liOiiour, it see^s, of the fair sex, and assumed to himself as the 
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conductor of it the fictitious name of Isaac BickerstafT. The 
first number was published dn April 12th 1709, and it was not 
known that Steele was the author of it till the publication of the 
sixth number, when he betrayedhimself by inserting a criticism 
on a passage in Virgil which had formerly been communicated 
to him by Addison. Addison soon alter became his coadjutor, 
and contributed in a most essential manner to the popularity 
and utility of the work- 

Observations on the Style of Steele . — “ At the period when 
Steele commenced his labours as a writer of periodica] essays, 
little attention had been paid to accuracy of style, or beauty of 
composition. To study the structure of a sentence, its harmony, 
compactness or strength, and its relative connection as to va* , 
ricty and perspicuity with the surrounding text, were employ- 
ments, however important, usually neglected, and if pursued at 
all, generally deemed pedantic.*' — ^This is what Dr. Drake 
considers as being the character of the style of our Englifh 
writers at and before the commencement ot the eighteenth cen- 
tury; it was, “ with lew exceptions loose, disjointed, and slo- 
venly.” Blit we think Dr. Drake has taken rather too little no- 
tn c of the exceptions. The style of the mass of writers evenof 
•!.c 18th century itself may, perhaps, with too much propriety, 
*bc denominated loose, disjointed, and slovenly, but the estimate 
must not be taken from the writings of the many, but from the 
writings of the few who have attained to the highest degree of 
peifection in style at, the period in which they wrote. And 
when wc consider the style of Shakspeare, Milton, Butlci^ 
Otway, Tillotson, Temple, all writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wc* shall, perhaps, think more highly of the excellence of 
the style of our writers before the time of Steele than Dr. 
Drake's character of it seems to admit. It would be easy to 
piocliice from these writers abundance of instances of accuracy 
of style and beauty of composition, of harmony, compactness, 
and strcMigth of structure in the arrangement of periods ancl 
sentences, which have not been surpassed even by Addison him- 
self ; and it will not be denied that, even in the best writers, you 
may meet with sentences loose, disjointed, and slovenly. Dr. 
Drake, however, docs not think that Steele’s claims to dignity, 
elegance, and accuracy of style, are at all considerable. But he 
allows him much of vivacity and ease, the former as being 
the result of thoughts rather than expression, and the latter the 
consequence of relaxation rather chan of a well cultivated taste. 
If this remark proves to be well founded, it will scarcely be 
thought that the style of the 18th century owes much of its ex- 
cellence to the practice and example of Steele. In short, 
Steele does not seem to have aimed at elegance of style, nor to 
have thought it necessary to the accomplishment of his object. 
Jn Iris capacity of Tatler^ he seems to' have conceived himself 
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to be at liberty to trespass occasionally in incorrectness of style ^ 
and was satisfied if he but expressed himself in any inlelligiblt 
manner as he cotdd^ that is to say, whether elegantly and gram- 
matically or not. And in this object he certainly was as suc- 
cessful as he could have wished. Instances without number 
are to be found in him of awkward involutions and violated 
grammar, of colloquial vulgarisms and inelegant expiession. 
JDr. Drake produces examples to prove this; but he produces 
also in opposition to them examples which tend to show that, on 
subjects of a very interesting and animated nature, Steele has 
exhibited instances of selection of language, and felicity ot ar- 
rangement, which have scarcely ever been sui passed. He con- 
isiders him as inferior to Tiliotson in purity and simplicity; to 
Temple in elegance and harmony; toDiydcn in riclmess, mel- 
lowness, and variety; equal to the two former in correctness; 
to the latter in vivacity, and to them all in case and perspicuity. 
The intermixture of his periodical productions with those of 
Addison, which always affords an opportunity to the reader, 
and even holds out a sort of invitation to contrast them toge- 
ther, has been productive of no advantage to their reputation. 
They would look respectable enough if they stood alone, but 
they will not bear the trial of comparison. Such is the charac-* 
ter which our author gives of the style of Steele. It seems to 
us to be the result of fair and impartial inquiry, and of a tho- 
rough investigation of the subject. 

On the Taste and Critical Abilities of Steele . — Delicacy and 
correctness of Taste are the result of a clear, sound, and 
highly cultivated understanding operating on ^ heart of great 
sensibility and feeling; and criticism may be termed the ap- 
plication of taste thus improved to ascertain the beauties or de- 
fects of the various productions of the fine arts.” But after all 
the information which this definition or clesciiptioii conveys, it 
may still be doubted whether or not the reader entertains any 
accurate notion of taste. Before you proceed to tell a man 
what delicacy and accuracy of taste arc, you had better tell him 
what taste itself is, and thus lead him on from generals to parti- 
culars, from the genus to rlie species. But if the method here 
adopted were right, still the description would be exceptionable. 
It is too vague and indefinite. The reader will say — I’cll me 
what delicacy and coircctness of taste arc in themselves and 
not what they are the result of. If this cannot he done let tlic 
reader know it, and state to him the reasons why ; but if it be 
possible, let it, by all means, be done. Taste is that power of 
the mind by which we discern and distinguish the beauty or 
deformity of the works of nature and of art. Delicacy of taste 
then is nothing more than that power in a high state of culti- 
vation and improvement. But if you say that delicacy and 
correctness of taste aic the result of a clear, sound, and highly 
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cultivated understanding operating on a heart of great sensibility 
and feeling, the reader will not be much instructed. If a chilil 
were to ask his tather to tell him what a statue is, and the fa- 
ther were to reply that it is the result of tlje saw and chisel in 
the hand of the artist operating upon a block of marble, it is to 
be feared that the cliild would not from this description form 
any true notion ol a statue. The reason is that the instrumenti 
of the artist may he made to operate ii])oii the block of maihle 
in a thousand diflerent ways without producing a statue : and 
in the same manner a clear, sound, and highly cultivated under- 
standing may be conceived to operate upon a heart of great 
sensibility and feeling, fif it can be conceived to operate upon 
it at all} in a great variety of ways without producing taste asJ> 
the result ; and il it may not, then must wc ascribe almost all the 
passions and eniotions of tlie mind, our joys and our sorrows, 
our hopes, and our feats, to delicacy and correctness of taste. 

But whatever may be the merit or defect of the definition in 
question, it will readily be allowed, as Dr. Drake observes, 
that Steele possessed all those natural qualifications which are ne- 
cessary to constitute tlie critic and man of taste. He had all that 
acuteness of feeling and natural warmth of passion which may 
be considered as the foundation of a delicate and correct taste. 
But owing to his predilection for militaiy life by wdiich he was 
prematurely hurried from the walks of literature, his natural ta- 
lenis did not receive that degree of cultivation which was ne- 
cessary to give iiizn Eminence as a critic. His desultory mode 
of study, and (he society with which he mixed, qualified him 
rather to cxc^ as a describe!* ol character and of mannerg,— 
not that his critical abilities were inconsiderable, but that it 
cost him an effort to exert them. 

Offhe Inventwn^ Imagery^ and Pathos of Steele, — The result of 
Dr. Drake’s inquiry with regard to the dfegree in which Steele 
possessed the qualities which form the subject of this essay, is 
similar to that ot (he last. His natural abilities were equal to 
every thing; but he seems to have wanted the perseverance or 
inclination neccssaiy to their due improvement. Some insu- 
lated examples aic to be found in his works, of invention, 
imagery and pathos, sufficient to shew the extent of his talents, 
but they occur so sparingly that they lorni no prominent feature 
in the character of his writings. 

Of Steeles Humour and Delineation of Character, — If Steele 
was qualified by nature to excel as a de'^^criber of characters he 
was still more so from his education and habits of life. If his 
wit and acuteness of observation qualified him for the task, the 
great variety of character with which he had occasion to mix 
during his military career, gave him the best opportunity of 
exerting his talent. His ease and iiibanityof manners made 
him a welcome guest wherever he went ; and his wit and con- 
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▼iviality served to elicit from his company their latent traits of 
character, which Steele well knew how to convert to his own 
purposes. Accordingly it is in his capacity as a describer of 
manners, that Dr. Drake conceives his chief excellence as a 
larriter to consist. “ The multiplicity of his portraits is indeed 
dstonishing; and his invention, spirit, and facility, in executing 
such numerous pieces, I deem the peculiar merit, the charac-> 
teristic feature of his writings. In every other requisite he has 
been rivalled, and in many excelled ; in this he appears to me 
to stand single and unmatched. Addison, it will be adniitted, 
has more highly finished a few favourite pictures, his humour 
is more pure and delicate, and his taste and literature superior ; 
^ut he has not exhibited the same fertility of delineation, the 
same extensive variety of human character.** 

On the Ethics and Morality of Steele . — If it cannot be said 
that Steele’s example was calculated to reform the morality of 
bis age, it may fairly be said that his precepts were directed to 
this object, rlis precepts and his practice were indeed sadly at 
variance. But what he had not resolution to correct in him- 
self, be did all that he could to correct in others. The moral 
tendency of his writings is undeniable, and that the chief ob- 
ject and scope of his compositions was to inculcate the neces- 
sity of moral virtue and to discourage vice, is obvious from the 
following declaration, quoted by Dr. Drake. As for my la- 
bours, savs he, if they can but wear one impertinence out of 
human life, destroy a single vice, or giv^ a moming*s cheer- 
fulness to an honest mind ; in short, if the world can be but 
one virtue the better, or in any degree the less vjcious, or re- 
ceive from them the smallest addition to tlicir innocent diver- 
sions, I shall not think my pains, or indeed my life to have 
been spent in vain. 

Part III. Biographical Sketch of Addisou . — The same ob- 
servations whicli occurred to us on perusing the biographical 
sketch of Steele occur here also. It is well written and 
abounds with a great deal of pertinent and judicious remark ; 
but does not demand Irom us any paiticnlar notice, as it is al- 
ready well known to the public. We have already taken no- 
tice of the incident by which Addison discovered that Steele 
was the conductor of the Tatlcr. For the sake of connecting 
the chain of events, wc may also observe that when the Tatler 
was dropped, Steele immediately projected the publication of 
another periodical paper, but that the plan upon which it was 
to be conducted was the result of much mutual deliberation 
between himself and Addison. Dr. Drake thinks it is highly 
probable tliat the scheme and opinion of Addison, to whom 
Steele had ever been accustomed to pay great deference, ex- 
clusively operated in moulding what may be termed the fable 
and outline of the Spectator. This, hovycycr, can. only be 
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down as a conjecture ; for tkere is no proof of the fact* But 
what we are certain of is, that Addison’s contributions to this 
paper were the most numerous and the most valuable, and so 
great was its reputation, that on some occasions twenty thoa- 
sand copies of a number were sold in one day* 

Of the Progress and Merits of English Style, and ef the Sfyk 
^ Addison in particular . — Considering Addison as exhibiting 
in his style a model of perfection, it becomes an object 
much interest to inquire what degree of improvement it bad 
attained, previous to the period in which he wrote, and to 
trace the progress of its improvement in our most eminent 
Knglish wrisers from the earliest dawn of classical excellencea 
down to the period in which he wrote. For this reason Dr, 
Drake presents to the reader a retrospective view of the merits 
of the most celebrated English writers from the time of Queerf 
Elizabeth, at least as far as style is concerned. He begins 
with Sir Philip Sidney, whose style lie characterizes as being 
quaint, uncouth, and totally destitute of energy. The style 
of Hooker is harsh and intricate, and formed almost exclu- 
sively on the idiom and construction of the Latin. Tliat of 
Sir Walter Raleigh is allowed to be superior, but we are not 
told in what the superiority consists. The style of Bacon is 
upon the authority of Hume pronounced to be stiff and rigid ; 
of Browue, pedantic; and of Milton, too elaborate and in* 
verted. These strictures arc accompanied with quotations 
which certainly justify the remark with regard to the passages 
quoted ; though ther^ is to be observed a gradual amelioration 
in point of style, down to the time of Milton, which it seems 
is to be regarded as an era, after which it receives still further 
improvementJT from Cowley, Clarendon, Barrow, Tillotson* 
Temple, Dryden. But though much was done by these au- 
thors, still much remained to be done. But at last, with the 
reign of Queen Anne, Dr. Drake makes the Augustan age of 
Great Britain to commence ; which leads him to a minute 
examination of Addison’s style ; and the learned reader will 
certainly agree with him that there is to be found in it every 
excellence that his subject admitted of* 

Dr. Drake thinks it necessary to point out some of the 
slighter and more frequent inaccuracies even of Addison’s 
style ; and among others, he mentions his using the word got 
forgotten, as the past participle of the verb* Now the fact is, 
that whatever may have been the original practice, Addison, 
according to the present practice, and according to the authority 
of Dr. Johnson, is right. It is of no use to say that got is 
known to have been originally used to denote the preterimper- 
feet tense of the verb ; and gotten to denote the past participle. 
If general and continued use sanctions the change which is here 
introduced, that to the classical writer must be the law* 
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Vn the Critical Abilities and Taste of Addison . — ^With a vic\r 
to ascertain the exact merits of Addison as a critic. Dr. Drake 
|>roceeds to inquire into the origin and progress of English cri- 
ticism, and to trace its course to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. At that period he does not find it to have 
been in a very respectable state. But this must be understood 
with some limitation. In certain departments of criticism 
Dryden was unquestionably eminent. But in the less culti- 
vated departments there was ample scope for Addison’s talents, 
and these were confessedly great. His critique upon Milton’s 
Paradise Lost heightened his reputation much, and was cer- 
tainly a masterly performance. But later critics, forgetting 
khe object which Addison had in view, have detracted so much 
From its merits, that they have scarcely left it any remaining. 
Jn this essay Dr. Drake labours hard to prove that the censure 
of Dr. Hurd must have arisen from a misconception of the 
motive of Addison, and the reader will piobably be disposed 
to think that he has been successful. 

Of the Humour and Comic Painting of Addison.— No intelli- 
gent reader of the works of Addison will deny that his humour 
and comic painting arc of the most delicate and exquisite kind. 
Dr. Drake has been happy enough in describing and charac- 
terizing them, and in pointing out such instances of them as 
must make the strongest impression upon the reader. 

On the Fable^ Imagers ^ and Allegory of Addison . — To clear 
she way for the iniroduction oi his favourite author, Dr. 
Drake has in this essay, as in several others, taken a view of 
the previous state of literature with rcgaid to the subject in 
question. He ascribes to India the invention of fable and 
allegory, and traces its dissemination through the different 
countries of Asia and Europe, till at last it arrives in Britain, 
giving birth to a great variety of extravagant fictions. Addi- 
son was fond of the imagery of oriental fal)le, and has certainly 
employed it with the very best cfl'ect. llie Vision oj Mirza, 
Shalum and Hilpa, and Alnarauhin King of Persia^ are unri- 
valled specimens of this species of composition. 

Of the Moral Inidmcy of the Pniodual ff^ritings of Addison . — 
If the grand and striking feature of litc periodical writings of 
Steele be tlielr tendency to pronmte the interests of morality. 
It is Still more decidedly that of the wiitings of Addison; and 
k was perhaps no extravagant encomium of Dr. Johnson to 
represent him as having attained the felicity of having ■* turned 
many to righteousness.” 

Part IV. Biographical and Critical ^ktUhe^ of the Occasional 
Correspondents of Steele and Addison . — Of this part of the work 
it is not necessary for us to take any further notice than merely 
to say that it is written in a clear and lively style, and calculated 
' to give every sort of inforraaiion that its object required. 
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Part V, Observations onjhe Effects of the Tatler^ Spectaior, 
and Guardian^ on the Taste, literature, and Morals of the Age. 
— Nothing can possibly represent this in a clearer light than a 
quotation from Gay, which Dr. Drake introdvices into this essay* 

Speaking of the moral and literary influence of the Tatler, 
he says — It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings 
have had on the town ; how many thousand follies they have 
cither quite banished, or given a very great check to ; how 
much countenance they have added to virtue and religion ; how 
many people they have rendered happy, by showing them that 
it was their own fault if they were not so ; and lastly, how 
entirely they have convinced our fops and young fellows of the 
value and advantages of learning. They have set all our wits 
and men of letters upon a new way of thinking, of which 
they had little or no notion before ; and though we cannot yej 
say that any of them have come up to the beauties of the ori- 
ginal, 1 think we may venture to affirm, that every one of 
tiictn writes and thinks much more justly than he did some 
time since. 

We recommend the present work as a most excellent and 
useful accompanimcjit to the edition of the periodical wrir<Ts, 
announced in the preface, not only as exhibiting every thing 
important in their biography, but as abounding iji such u 
• variety of acute and ciitical remarks, as will enable the reader 
to discern and to appreciate their peculiar merits and defects. 

Art. IV. Poems, Lyrical and Miscellaneous. By the late 

Ktv. Henry Modre, of Liskeard, fcap. pp. i^\. 

Johnson. London, 1806. 

THESE g{:)crTis come recommended to the. public by the 
authority of Dr. Aikin, whose name is so well known to the 
literary world, and tiic short account of the author which he 
prefixes to the volume is certainly calculated to excite our in 
tercst. Mr. Moore was the son ot a loarned and worthy dis- 
senting clergyman, and received a part of his education under 
the tuition of the zealous and indefatigable Dr. Doddridge. His 
life was afterwards spent in the duties of a dissenting clergy- 
man, in which he continueddiligently employed till he had coin-^ 
pleted liis seventieth year, when he died, scarcely knowm beyond 
tlie limits of his congregation, and without having ever emerged 
from obscurity. This fare, so remarkable for a man of an ele- 
gant and cultivated mind, and of gentle and agreeable conversa- 
tion and manners, arose partly from the weak state ot his health, 
hut still more from the singular modesty and diffidence of his dis- 
position. The poems now presented to the public had been put 
by a friend of Mr. Moore’s into the bands of Dr. Aikin, to have 
hrs opinion how far they were worthy of publication. Dr, Aikin 
was forcibly struck as well with the merits of the poems, as 
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with the story of the author, wha, with the ahifity to j^rodecC 
such poems, had passed near seventy years in such profound ob* 
scurity: and liberally offered to undertake the whole labour of 
publication, which the author was now rendered wholly unable 
to attend to by a severe stroke of the palsy. Mr* Moore, how- 
e\*er» died while preparations were making for the publication. 

The poems breathe throughout a strain of calm and pious re- 
signation, and exhibit a picture of the author's mind who re- 
tained his cheerfulness, contcnLiiicnt, and fortitude under the 
most severe bodily pains, and the most depressiner circum^* 
stances. Some pafisages, iii which his mind is warmed by a 
contemplation of the power and wisdom (d the Almighty, are 
sublime and poetical in a high degree. His moral reflections 
are extremely just and impressive, but his observations on men 
Sind manners are evidently gathered from hooks, and do not 
display that accurate and minute acquaintance with human na> 
tiirc which can only be acquired by actual intercourse with so- 
ciety. One of our principal objections to the poems is their being 
written in irregular measure, and in the manner of rhapsodies. 
Irregular measure presents such a facility, and consequently so 
great a temptation, to digression, that it is scarcely possible to 
write a well connected poem in such measure; and we cer- 
tainly think that if Mr. Moore had confined himself to a regu- 
lar stanza, his poems would have made a much more powerful 
impression, and possessed more certain claims to a lasting re- 
putation. Notwithstanding this defect, however, they are far 
beyond the standard of mcdiociity. , 

The following commencement of an Ode, occasioned by the 
atheistical tenets some years ago avowed in France, contains 
3ome strokes of sublimity, and will by every reader be allowed 
to possess a large portion of true poetic fire : 

^ Is there a God ?’ the Sceptic cries. 

Profanely daring,, and absurdly wise. 

Ask the loud thunder! Ask the lightning's glare! 

When Terror riding on his fiery car, 

Flashing thro' the blue profound. 

Shakes the vaulted heav'ns around : 

Or ask the troubled Deep, 

When o’er the surge the dire Tornados sweep, 

Bid the vex’d surface into mountains rise. 

And wild confusion mingles waves and skies ; 

While the poor Pilot, pale with dread. 

Sees ghastly Death hang foaming o'er his head ; 

Trembling she'll tell, what awful Pow'r presides 
To sink, or swell to rage, her hoarse-resounding tides* 

Ask of the skies, who form’d their shining frame ? 

Who rang’d the starry legions in array ? 

Who thro' the void elanc'd the comet’s flame^ 

And from its golden fountain pour’d the day } 
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Who bends the concave ®f the seven-fold bow? 

Who gives the rising morn its roseate glow > 

In tenlbld darkness now involves the sphere! 

While stalk terrific thro’ the dreadful night 
Ravening Death, and pale AtFright, 

And shake the shiv'ring heart with frantic fear? 

Are proofs of pow’r too weak? Behold around 
Bounty profuse, and Love that knows no bound! 

For thee ungrateful Man ! his favorite care. 

He shed a thousand charms on Nature’s face. 

All sweetly blended — the sublime, the fair. 

Order divine, and soul-enchanting grace ; 

Cloth’d the gay pastures with enlivening green. 

Arch’d with embow’ring shades the sylvan scene; 

S weird the high mountain with majestic pride. 

Slop’d the deep vale, and down its winding side 
Bid many a fresh rill flow, that murmuring strays 
Most musical in many a waving maze. 

For thee his vernal Zephyrs play. 

And in rich colours blooms the flow’ry May; 

For thee his handmaid Nature show’rs around 
Her ample stores, and loads the gladden’d ground ; 

For thee his Moons their silver beams unfold. 

And Suns with regal grandeur blaze in gold.” 

The conclusion of the same ode is highly poetical: 

Hail Greatest I Wisest! Best! 

While peal thy thunders, and thy lightnings glow. 

Let the bold tiemble, and the haughty bow, 

And thrilling teirors chill the Tyrant’s breast! 

But blest the pious, gentle, generous Race, 

On whom imprest, in many a lovely line. 

The beamings of thy beauty shine. 

With full reflected grace! 

Theirs is heart-chearing Hope of eye serene. 

Mild as some smiling Angel’s placid mien; 

Theirs is strong-pinion’d Faith, that dares the sky; 

Theirs Peace ethereal ever calm, and even; 

Theirs the rapt Seraph’s soul -entrancing joy; 

Theirs the fair dawning of the day of Heaven. 

I’o them thy flaming bolts no terrors bear. 

While in their dread Almighty King they view 
The tender Father too, 

Joy in thy love, and trust thy faithful care. 

Tlius some bright Cherub stands before thy shrine, 

Fearless his Maker’s awful form surveys. 

Securely sees his dreadful glories shine. 

And in his lightning’s living flashes plays.” 

Where the Deity is the theme, our author is always particu- 
larly warmed. The following extract from the Ode to Divine 
Wisdom is grand : 

VoL. I. 2 C 
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** Iransense, all-animating Mind ! 

Whose ever-active vigour reigns 
Thro* space and nature's wide domains. 

By time and matter unconfin*d ; 

Kre yet the planets hung self-pois'd in air. 

Or stars emblaz'd the flaming spliere, 

Thou reignest alone, self-known, self-blest. 

Beholding in thy boundless breast 
The forms and fair ideas rise 
Of fimire earths, and future skies. 

There woilds to come in liquid ether roll'd j 
‘ There future suns array'd in gold. 

O’er planetary realms ordain’d to sway. 

Dispens'd to nations yet unborn the day ; 

Tliere the red comet, thro’ the desart space. 

Urg'd wildly regular his blazing race. 

Thou saw'st successive systems rise, and die. 

And in harmonious order lie. 

Whatever was, or is, or e'er shall be. 

All the great scenes of dread Eternity. 

** Thou gav'st th’ omnific word — the new-born light 
Burst from the bosom of primeval night; 

O’er wond'ring Chaos glow'd the golden ray. 

And choirs celestial hail'd the rising day; 

Obsequiofis planets circled round their sun, 

Their motions various, but their centre one.*’ 

The following Ode to Retirement bears every mark of being 
written by one who felt its pleasures. The imagery is happily 
selected, and presents nothing incongruous : 

Far from the cares that vex the world’s repose. 

Here on my mossy couch 1 rest ; ^ 

Reflection's limpid tide serenely flows, 

And no rough passions bluster in my breast. 

The vernal blpom, that purples o'er the vales. 

This flow' ring arbour fann'd by cooling gales, 

The grove’s wild warblings, and the chidings shrill 
Of the rude streams, that wander at their will. 

And hill, and dale, and forest, lake, and lawm. 

And ligin, and shade, in sweet confusion thrown. 

Delight tlie soul to pensiveness inclin’d, 

And soothe to solemn thought the musing mind. 

** Here in these peaceful scenes. 

Daughter of (iod, indulgent Nature reigns. 

Divinely fair! as when her infant brows 
From the w ild waves of teeming Chaos rose. 

When choral Angels with a pleas'd sur prize 
Hail’d the young lustre sparkling in her eyes, 

And in her radiant form, and lovely face, « 

Saw their own heaven with full reflected grace ; 

Here still th’ ethereal Maid, 

In Beauty's sweet simplicity array’d. 
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Forms her imperial crown with sylvan flowers. 
And (or her palace wt^aves her woodbine bow'rs* 

** Or on the summit of yon mountain hoar, 

Lnll'd by the cadence deep 
Of howling w'inds^ that thro* the forest roar. 

And rumbling torrents rushing down the steep. 
She sirs enthron'd — around her a^ure head 
Low low'riiig clouds their solemn grandeur spread 
Or now con test in full unclouded day. 

Crown’d with the splendors of the noontide ra^. 
She shines in state — majestically plain, 

A pomp, which Pride would imitate in vain. 

'' Now to the West, while glides her sinking sun. 
She culls her colours of the brightest hue. 
Contrasted, blended, varying to the view. 

And pours their mingled glories round his throne. 
While on her watery mirror we behold 
Her imag’d charms in fair reflected dyes. 

Green wave the groves, in azure gleam the skies, 
And float the clouds, in fleecy volumes roll’d. 
That glow in rosy red, and flame in gold. 

" The Virtues, happy from within, disdain 
Those toys of empty state, that please the vain. 

To shine with Fortune on her glitt'ring car, 
Trimm'd round with ribbons, blazon’d with a star 
Still shy their modest beauties to display 
In the full blaze of Grandeur’s golden day^ 

The dread of Cohrts, the pestilental air. 

And fly the serpent brood, that harbour there. 
Life’s low sequester’d walk delights them more> 
llich in Content, however small their store. 

** Vot'rics of Nature, by her murmuring rill. 

O’er her green lawns, or in her bow’ring wood, 
Down her slope vales, or up her higii -brow'd hill. 
They trace in varied forms the Sov’reign Good; 
Within their little spheres dispense 
Their beneficial influence. 

Like yonder stream, that from a source conceal'd. 
Plenty and bloom diffuses o’er the field ; 

And pleas’d with silent self-approving joy. 
Strangers to Fame and Envy Jive, and die. 

For Viitue’s still the same, obscure or known. 
Hid in a cot, or blazing on a throne : 

Clad in her russet garb, and mean attire. 

The proud may scorn her, but the wise admire. 
More grand and awful in the public scene 
She acts with conscious dignity the Queen! 

In humbler life she charms with gentler pow*’r. 
And, while she awes us less, she pleases more. 
While high on Lebanon’s aereal brow 
The cedar’s tall majestic honours grow. 
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The pride, and glory of the sylvan race. 

The Lily in her lowly bed, 

That coyly bends her beauteous head, 

Has her peculiar grace.** 

The author expresses with peculiar energy his sense of tlie 
perfection of the plans of Providence, and of the wisdom with 
which every being is adjusted to his peculiar sphere. He thus 
replies to the fretful complaints of the condition of man: 

This world is Virtue’s School, ordain’d by Fate 
To train, and form her for a nobler state. 

The couch of Ease, and Pleasure’s roseate bow’rs 
Ilelard her progress, and unnerve her pow’isj 
But toil, and pain, and sorrow’s smarting rod. 

The soft allurements of the sense control. 

Correct ill habits, and confirm tlie good. 

And rouse to vivid act her slnmb’ring soul. 

Above these petty scenes of hopes, and fears. 

Of joys, and cares, of laughter, and of tears, 

They point her flight to yon empyreal plains. 

Where Bliss unmix’d, immense, immortal loigns. 

Where glory :ound the patient Victor’s brow 
Twines her bright wreath, and bids it ever glow. 

And shall the little care and pain 
Of this short transitory scene. 

Its tenors and its toils combin’d, 

Subdue her hcav’n-born energy of mind? 

No — while with glowing heart and Jtindling eyes 
She views the high eternal prize. 

To w'hictj her aims aspire, 

The storms and lliunders of the world in vajn 
Would rage her courage to restrain. 

Her stedfast hope to tire. 

Triumphant rising to her bright abode. 

Like the Great Prophet to his God, 

She’ll mount amid the whirlwind and the fire. 

Then follow Virtue — leave to Heav’n the rest— - 
Submit, obey, be patient, and be blest.” 

Mr. Moore seems to have been well-calculatcd to excel in 
the tender and jiathctic; he has left us a few specimens of this 
sort, although his poems chiefly turn on moral and religious 
subjects. The following extract will shew his powers in de- 
scribing the softer emotions of the heart: 

For once I woo’d a lovely Maid, 

The gentlest of her kind : 

O’er her fair frame the Graces play’d^ 

And Virtue forna’d her mind. 

She seem’d to listen to my vow. 

And bid me not despair ; 

The buds of Hope began to blow, 

And Pleasure smil’d at Care. 
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** But ah ! to fell disease a prey« 

She sunk in beauty's bloom. 

And Hope’s fair blossoms dropp’d away. 

And died upon her tomb ; 

Long lost ! yet still th* ideas rise 
Of what was then most dear. 

And heave my throbbing breast with sighs. 

And start a sudden tear. 

I had a Friend, by Heav’n inclin'd 
To act its darling part. 

The gen'rous soul, the candid mind. 

The sympathizing heart. 

With pity would his bosom move 
To see my sorrows flow, 

And oft with words and looks of love 
He softly sooth'd my w^oe. 

But, ah! that soothing voice is gone; 

The feeling Friend’s no more ! 

J sigh, like some poor wretch alone. 

Left on a desert shore, 

** Who round for comfort turns his eyes. 

But turns his eyes in vain. 

Here a wide waste of horror lies. 

And there the boundless main. 

“ In him my hopes had bloom’d anew; 

But since that fatal hour. 

No melting eyes with Pity's dew 
Revive the fading Row’r. 

J^membrance still embitters thought, . 

And thought increases woe : 

O Peace ! so long, so vainly sought ! 

Where shall I find thee now ?" 

We have now made such e.xtracts as will enable our readers 
to form some estimate ot Mr. Moore’s poetical talents. We 
lament that they were not sooner known to the world, and that 
such a man should have spent so long a life in utter obscurity. 
Wc are happy tliat these small relics of his genius have been 
preserved, and gladly unite our endeavours with those of the 
Editor to procure this good and modest man his due share of 
posthumous fame. 

Art, V. Lectures on Belles hMies and Logic, By the late 
‘ William Barron, F.RS. Ed, and Frofessor of Belles 
Lettres and Logic in the University of St, Andrew's, s vols. 
Svo, \L IS, Longman & Co. 1806. 

THESE Lectures, wc arc informed by the editor, were read 
during twenty-five seasons, in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
and were intended by the author for publication. But a sudden 
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illness, vrhich two years ago put a period to his life, prevented 
him from superintending their progress through the press ; a 
circumstance which in justice must be received as an apology 
for some occasional inaccuracies. 

During the latter half of the last century, criticism was cul* 
tivated in Scotland with much success. Lord Kaimcs, in his 
Elements of Criticism, not only presented the world with the 
choicest precepts of Cicero and Quintilian, but added many 
original views of his own. He, indeed, treated of criticism 
more philos(»phicaIIy than any of the ancients, and taught us 
to apply the rules he laid down to the authors of our own 
country. After him Blair and Barron cultivated criticism with 
^great success, and made many new improvements in the sci- 
ence. The critical dissertations of the two latter, being writ- 
ten in the same form of lectures, being both intcmled lor the 
use of p'.^pils, and being at the same time emplt-iycd about the 
same subjects, have necessarily a considerable lescmbldiice. 
We have, however, had opporliinity to know that these 
two authors composed their lectures while neither had any 
knowledge of the course which the other pursued : and al- 
though Blair first published his lectures, Barron made no 
change in his lectures in consequence. This circumstance, wc 
thought it necessary to state, lest Barron should injuriously be 
represented as the imitator of Blair. 

Mr. Barron divides his lectures on Belles Lettres into three 
parts: first, of Language and Style; seoondly, of Elotjuence 
or Public Speaking ; thirdly, of Compositions in Prose or 
Verse. 

The first part commences with the consideratiun of the pro- 
gress of language in respect to words, to sound, and the au- 
thority of custom. His observations on the formation of 
words contain nothing new. In treating of the revolutions in 
melody or sound, he is of opinion, in opposition to some other 
critics, that the ancient languages, although more melodious in 
consequence of the greater abundance of liquids and vowels, 
were not regulated by any musical principles. We have, in- 
deed, always looked upon it as extremely ridiculous to suppose 
that the Romans and Greeks spoke in a sort of recitative. In 
the mouths of the common people, at least, this could have 
been nothing better than that sing-song which is so extremely 
disagreeable to every cultivated ear. As to the and 
merus on which so much stress is laid, it appears very distinctly, 
both from Cicero and Dionysius of Halycarnassus, that it meant 
nothing more than what in English we cdWjeet in poetry. 

But although we perfectly agree with Mr, Barron in respect 
to the melody of the ancient languages, we cannot aliogctlicr 
coincide udth his decisions in regard to the modern. lie 
l^peaks of the language at present spoken in England as greatly 
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superror in melody to iny other dialect of the Saxon, in con- 
sequence of being freed from those guttural sounds and harsti; 
combinations of consonants which are retained in the rest. 
On this occasion he contrasts the language spoken in England, 
with that spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland. That the gut- 
tural sounds, or rather sound ch] is peculiarly harsh, is a 
tenet generally received in those countries where that sound has 
fallen into disuse. This decision, however, we are by no 
means inclined to submit to : the Greeks, who were certainly 
as good judges of melody in language as any modern nation, 
and who had many more contrivances to avoid every harsh and 
disagreeable sound, used the x as often as any other letter, and 
never seem to have been sensible of its including any peculiar 
harshness. But whatever may be our opinions on this painty# 
Mr. Barron, in staring the English language to have thrown 
out many harsh combinations oi consonants which arc retained 
in the Scottish, &eenis to have most unaccountably miscon- 
ceived the facts immediately under his observation. There is, 
indeed, such an admiiation of the court language entertained 
in the provinces of an empire, that men can scarcely so far 
divest themselves of prejudice as not to suppose that it excel la 
all the provincial dialects in every quality. Mr. Barron seems 
to have confounded the English pronunciation with the actual 
melody ot the language ; and in his admiration of the former 
to have attributed to it a very undeserved superiority in the 
latter. Every one, who knows any thing ot the Scottish dia- 
lect, also knows that it ditfers from the English most particu* 
larly in throwing out a number of harsh combinations of con- 
sonants whiejj} the latter retains. The Scots, like the Greeks, 
seem to have a particular antipathy to such combinations : while 
the genius of the English language seems to be chiefly solici- 
tous to bring the two ends of a word as near as possible toge- 
ther, paying much less regard to the harshness of the combi- 
nations wliicli may thus be formed. Of this the abbreviations 
of the auxiliaries, which most frequently occur in conversation, 
form a striking example : the Englisli cant^ wonty shanty dont^ 
are in Scottish softened into canna^ winna^ shanna^ dinna. It 
is from such words, which occur in every conversation, that 
we must judge of the melody of a language; for these, if any, 
will be modulated to suit the ear of the people. 

Our author next proceeds to consider the faculties of the 
human mind, which influence the arrangement of words; the 
'grammatical order he ascribes to the suggestions of the judge- 
ment, the inverted order to the prevalence of the imagination. 
From the prevalence of this latter faculty in the early stages of 
society, he deduces the fondness of men in those periods for 
inverted and poetical language; and, according to the common 
opinion, alledges that there is a particular period in the progress 
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of society best fitted for attaining excellence in poetry, when 
the imagination is still vigorous, and the understanding has just 
begun to be exercised by scientific pursuits. At this particular 
stage, he conceives that the imagination and judgement are so 
nearly balanced, that exquisite poetry is most likely to be the 
result. This vulgar opinion, which a little investigation would 
shew to be mere words without any meaning, is disproved even 
by the very examples which Mr. Barron brings. “ Such,’' 
says he, “ were the periods which produced Homer, Viigil, 
and Milton.” Nothing can be more vague than this expres- 
sion ; nothing more wholly different than the periods in which 
these poets lived. Milton, indeed, may be said to have lived 
when science was just begun to be cultivated in England: but 
•Homer lived some hundred years before the first dawn of sci- 
ence in Greece; and V'^iigil, after science had attained at 
Rome to the utmost degree of splendour it ever reached in that 
capital. It is curious how this unmeaning theory, so well cal- 
culated to repress the efforts of poetical genius, has been 
bandied by the critics from hand to hand, without any one be- 
ing at pains to expose its fallacy. 

The next division of our author's subject contains an expla- 
nation of the principles of grammar. His ideas exhibit no- 
thing new or uncommon; but the received principles are laid 
down in a clear and distinct manner, well suited to the com- 
prehension of those to whom the lectures were addressed. 

From these more general disquisitions with regard to lan- 
guage, he proceeds to consider style, which he proposes to 
treat of under two grand divisions, perspicuity and ornament. 
The primary requisite in composing with perspicuity is to 
possess clear ideas : without clear ideas, it is impossible ever to 
compose with perspicuity; but if these are attained, perspicuity 
in the next place requires a careful attention to the choice of 
single words, and to fhe proper arrangement of these words in 
sentences and periods. Perspicuity in the clioicc of single 
words pre-supposes purity, propriety, and precision. Purity 
requires that those words only shall be employed which are of 
classical authority. Propriety, that of classical words those 
shall always be selected which arc best adapted to expiess the 
meaning. Precision, that no more words shall be introduced, 
than are necessary to convey the sense. As these qualities 
comprehend all the ingredients of a perspicuous style, opposed 
to them will be found the various defects and errors which 
render style obscure. Such is the arrangement which Mr. 
Barron adopts in considering perspicuity in the choice of 
words ; and the properties of style here recommended, as well 
as the opposite defects, arc illustrated with much ability by 
many pertinent examples. The same praise is due to his ob- 
servations oa the proper arrangement of words in sentences. 
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In this part of the work we see much to praise, and scarcely 
any thing to blame. 

Our author divides ornament into three parts, melody, in- 
version, figures. Melody includes the sound ol pamcular 
words, the modulation of periods, and the resemhlance be- 
tween the sound and the sense. There is no part of rhetoric 
in regard to which so many lancifiil liniii^s have been advanced 
as the last two divisions of melody. The Roman rhetoricians 
have their rytkmus or numerus continually in their months ; 
and never tail to inculcate an attention to it as an indispensable 
requisite in good oratory. But although they all agree that no- 
thing can be moie essential than this rythmus^ and although 
they point out many things which it is not, yet no one gives aa 
intelligible description of what it is, nor are they by any means* 
agreed as to when it ought to be employed. Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Demetrius Phalercus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who all tieat very fully of it, neither pretend to tell the names 
nor the number of feet of which a melodious sentence ought to 
be composed. They are by no means agreed about the authors 
in whose woiks the rythmus is found in greatest pei lection ; 
and some of them insist that it should pervade the whole 
pciiod, while others maintain that it should be reserved to em- 
bellish the beginning and the conclusion. In short this famous 
rythm of the ancient orators seems to be a mystery of the craft, 
which the initiated alone are permitted to know ; and which 
even they do not seem much the wiser for knowing. We arc 
happy to see Mr. Barron treat this occult quality of oratorical 
periods with that disregard which it deserves. 

Our auilioj^’s observations in regard to figures and their use, 
are just and well illustrated. But as they contain nothing very 
new, it is needless here to consider them particulailv. The 
difference of opinion among critics with regard to the use of 
figures has given rit.c to the general division of style. Mr. 
Barron, in treating of this subject, has, like most other critics, 
liis own peculiar arrangement. He considers s^ylc as of five 
kinds; the nervous and concise; the diffuse; the simple, 
plain, and neat ; the elegant ; and the vehement. They are each 
contrasted with a faulty species into which they are apt to run. 
We have no particular objections to this arrangement : it in- 
deed appears quite as good as any other. All divisions of 
style which have been made are iiii commonly vague ; and so 
little accurately are the characteristics of each defined, that the 
greater part of authors may be ranked under any one of them, 
without violence to its definition. As the chief examples of 
the nervous and concise style, our author names Tacitus and 
Montesquieu. Every reader, who is acquainted with these 
writers, must be sensible that a division of style which com- 
prehends both, must be wonderfully vague. If we except an 
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affected brevity^ there are certainly few points of resemblance 
between them : both have also this in common, that their merits 
as philosophers and politicians have been very far over-rated, 
particularly those of Montesquieu. Mr. Barron’s account of 
the different styles is, however, interspersed with many judici- 
ous criticisms and practical observations which merit every at- 
tention. 

The next great division of Mr. Barron’s Lectures treats of 
ence or Public Speaking. Of this pan he gives a con- 
cise and accurate history, and shews us the causes which give 
rise to its different species in one age more than another. His 
observations on the proper ingredients of each species arc well 
worthy of the serious consideration of every orator. Those 
V>n pulpit oratory are particularly calculated to be useful. 

In treating of the different parts of a discourse, he observes 
that the moderns usually omit a formal conclusion, oi summing 
up of the matter, a practice unilormly attended to by the great 
orators of antiquity. Tl)e cause which he assigns lor this cir- 
cumstance may surprize our readers : he tells us that “ the 
chief reason, perhaps, for this difference of practice, is tlie 
extreme brevity of the greater part of modern speeches, com- 
pared with the extended orations of ancient times, and the su- 

i ierior necessity, on that account, of a recapitulation ol the 
atter, to refresh the memories of (lie heareis.” Wc who arc 
accustomed to indefatigable orators who bless their hearers with 
speeches five hours long, are apt to woiidm* where Mr. Barron 
picked up his information with regard to the extreme brevity of 
modern speeches. The fact is that Mr. Barron's Lectures 
were written upwards of twenty years ago, before speaking 
against time had become an eminent accomplishment among 
our parliamentary orators. 

The third grand division of the work relates to compositions 
in prose and verse. *Our author cominciiccs this part with a 
history of composition, and some remarks on the famous con- 
troversy concerning the comparative merits of the ancients and 
moderns. He gives each party its due with great candour ; 
and if we differ irom him in any thing it is in his excessive ad- 
miration of Homer, 

The various kinds of composition in prose are treated of 
under the heads Epistolary Writing, Fiction or Romance, Pin- 
losophical Writing, and History. I lis general observations t)u 
♦be virtue and defects of these kinds of composition are for 
the most part extremely just ; we, however, cannot agree with 
him in his estimate of the merits of several authors. To Addi- 
son’s periodical essays he justly assigns the highest rank ; but 
the following opinion of the other writers in the Spectator, and 
particu:lar]y of Steele, seems rather suggested by some preju- 
dice than the result of accurate examination. The eminence 
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of Addiion’s papers procured, and still supports the reputation^ 
of the first periodical works in which he was concerned. We 
cannot discover much ground of praise in the essays of his as« 
sistants. Steele himself seems to be one of the most frivolous 
of all the candidates for fame in this line, who have at any 
time laid their pretensions before the public. Insipid, jejune, 
trifling in matter, diffuse and vulgar in manner, if we except 
some papers of humour, it is difficult to discern in liim much 
title to applause.” We cannot but look upon this contempt 
which is thrown on Steele as highly unjust. He indeed dis- 
plays in general neither the art nor the genius of Addison, but 
there are many of the papers of these two writers which can- 
not be distirigtiislicd without having recourse to the signature. 
We have more than once seen the attempt to disiinguisli the* 
authors ol the Spectator, merely from the style of the leaders, 
baffle those who pictended to a very learned taste, and who, 
previous to the experiment, affirmed that nothing was muie 
easy. 

The other periodical essays, besides those of Addison and hit 
coadjutors, which Mr. Barron considers worthy of his atlen* 
tion are the Rambler, the Adventurer, and, the World, to the 
last of which he assigns tlie chief place. The Mirror and the 
Lounger have been long enough before the public to have 
found their way to Mr. B.’s hands, and certainly they are not 
inferior in merit to either of the three which he has mentioned. 

The applause whifh our author bestows on Lord Kaimes's 
Elements of Criticism is just, and at the same time gives us a 
high idea of Mr. B.^s candour and magnanimity. A writer ol 
a less liberal ^lirit would have been apt to have kept an author, 
from whom he had derived so much, in the back ground, or to 
hav(’ brought him forward merely to expose his defects; a me- 
thod of which we arc sorry to say our cotemporaries furnish to(| 
many examples. 

In our author’s discussions on History we observe an omis. 
siori. He divides history into three kinds — annals, memoirs, 
and biography : but he only illustrates the first two, and omits 
any exemplification of the latter. This is a great omission, as 
biography is certainly not the least useful species of history, 
and the proper method of biographical writing is very little un- 
derstood. His opinions of the different historians seem in ge- 
neral correct. He seems, however, too much addicted to the 
vulgar prejudice that a formal, pompous style is necessary to 
that species of history. Hence Xenophon and Caesar fall with 
him below the dignity of historians. He is, indeed, at a loss to 
Account for the extreme simplicity of Cxsar’s manner, and re- 
solves the phenomenon by alledging that “ Caesar’s ruling pas- 
sion was ambition, and that he was not very much concerned 
about bis fame as a man of letters although it is well known 
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that bis anxiety for literary fame engaged him even in gramma. ' 
tical disquisitions, and in the compilation of a dictionary of 
synonymes, and that he at one time risqued his life to preserve 
his commentaries for posterity. 

Our author’s investigation of compositions in verse displays 
less originality, and indeed less ability than any otlier pan of iiis 
work. Many ot his observations arc, indeed, judicious; but 
many are very liable to objections: and we see much reason 
upon the whole to question bis taste !m poefrv. Mis discussion 
of Epic poetry is the most tedious and hacknied; he divides an 
Epic poem into the usual nuinhcr of paits, and delivers the 
usual maxims with regard to each part. He tries the Iliad by 
the rules which Aristotle deduced from that very Iliad ; and 
fending them to be exactly adhered to, he declares the Iliad to 
be the most peifcct of all Epic poems. The Odyssey is less 
perfect, because it is not modelled exactly upon the same plan 
as the Iliad; and the length and breadth of the other most emi- 
nent Epic poems arc successively tried upon the same Pro- 
crustean bed. 

I'o the Lectures on Belies Lettres arc subjoined several on 
Logic. According to the course of education at St. Andrews, 
Logic incrciy forms an appendage to the couise of Rhetoric; 
and w'hile fifty-seven lectures are bestowed on the latter, only 
fourteen are allotted to tlie former. Owing to this ciicum- 
stance, tlic view which our author gives of logic is necessarily 
short. He divides this view into three parts, the first of which 
treats of Ideas, the second of Propositions, the third of Rea- 
soning. His account of our ideas is entirely derived from 
Locke : all our knowledge consists in perceiving tk” agreement 
or disagreement of ideas; all our ideas are dciived either from 
sensation or reflection ; and to obtain clear ideas is the great 
object in which logic is to give us assistance: wdiere evidence 
enaiilcs us to have a perfectly clear view of the agreement of 
our ideas, it is called demonstration; wliere our view is less 
clear, the evidence is said to be only probable. It were need- 
less to waste the time of our readers in exposing the futility of 
all these tenets; this has already been done by Dr. Reid in a 
manner so completely satisfactory, that we should only have to 
repeat what he has said. We cannot help lamenting that Mr. 
Barron should not have taken the tioublc to amend his lectures 
on logic by the lights wdiich that great philosopher afforded. 
But we too trcqucntly find examples of professors who, having 
once drawn up a course of lectures, cannot subject themselves 
to the fatigue of altering what they have once written. Tins 
unfortunately the case with Mr. Barron; and his lectures, 
in various parts, bear evident marks of having undergone 
scarcely any alteration for the last twenty years. 

Mr. Barron’s lectures on logic are not, however, destitute of 
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merit. He gives a very distinct account of Bacon’s enumera- 
tion of those prejudices which mislead men in their search after 
truth. He exposes with much clearness the tolly of syllo- 
gisms, w’hich arc in tact nothing more that an idle assortment 
of propositions already proved or taken for granted; and which 
lead to no other coiiclu^aon tiiaii that the individual possesses 
exactly the pioperties ot his species, and the species those of its 
genus. Tlie account which the author gives of the method of 
induction, and the high estimation which he impresses of the 
merits ot the Novunj Organum, arc well calculattvl to lead the 
minds of young iiKpiircis into ihe true paths of science. A 
sketch of Bacon’s aiiangcirient of Human Knowledge, which is 
subjoined to the system of logic, must tend greatly to promote 
the same beneficial purpose. » 

Fiorn the account which we have given of the work before 
us, our icadcis will perceive it to be well calculated for the 
initiation of the young into the arts of ciiLicism and rhetoric. 
The style is rcin:uk/.bly perspicuous, and at the same time aiii- 
iiiated; while the neatness and distinctness of the arrangement 
inei It evei V praise. 

— ■* ■ ■ ^* *' ' ■ "■■■ - iwi !■ ■■ .1— ■■ ■■ I ■' ■■ (■.I— ■■ — I ^1 

Art. VI. A VutdiLCtion 0/ the Principles and Siatem^nts 
va need in the StnUmt^ of the Hi yju lion* Lord Sh fficid, on 
the Neirssity of Lwiolahly MaintciiniuJ the Navi u at i on and Co- 
Iowa! System of Cr^at Britain: zvith 'Fables^ and an Apptndix* 
By the Rev. Jfkome Allky, L.L.B. M.R.I.A. &Jc. iuo* 
1 10 pp. 3r. l.ohdofi^ 1806. Symoiuls. 

WHKN we read the title of this parnplilct, and the Reverend 
genth mair,s^naiTie at the bottom, we conjectured that Lord 
Slieflield was fully as much the subject as the navigation laws. 
Wc will first exhibit a tew instances t)t the manner in which 
the reverend author has treated Lord Sheffield, and then wc 
shall say how he has treated his political topic: 

" The personal knowledge which I have been long permitted to 
enjoy, of the talents and public spirit of Lord Sheffield, has natu- 
rally led me to read and to consider his various writings on political 
economy, and especially on the navigation and colonial system of 
this country, with someihing more than the attention of a common 
inquirer. 1 found pleasure and information in contemplating that 
determined hostility to the despotism of prejudice, however esta- 
blished, and to the heterodoxy of error, however sustained, which 
those writings so perpetually display ; and I seldom rose from the 
.discussions in which I was thus engaged, without being impressed 
with new convictions on topics of gieat importance and extent ; and 
without being gratified by the evidences afforded, in almost every 
page, not only of a mind utterly disengaged from the shackles of 
ffystem, but of a firm and salutary determination to bring principles 
and theories to the fair test of experience and of fact.*’ 

We have, after this, an account of the “ public addresses 
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bf thanks, the freedom of corporations, and the numerous let- 
ters from respectable merchants, statesmen of great intel- 
ligence, and others, from different parts of the United King- 
dotn'' to Lord Sheffield on his different admirable writings, 
particularly the strictures on the necessity of inviolably main- 
taining the navigation and colonial system of Great Britain. 

Hitherto those writings, though often canvassed by specula- 
tive, and often scrutinized by interested and visionary men, 
have remained, in every fact and statement of importance, 
utterly unrefnied.** — “ With vigilance Lord Sheffield marks 
^very attempt to innovate on the maritime constitution of the 
country, and with prudential wisdom he adapts inquiry to oc- 
casion.” — “ The firm and manly author of the ‘ Strictures,’ 
‘is actuated by a “ jealousy, required by the innovating spirit of 
the times, and by the views and piacticcsof foreign nations*’ — 
•* Lord Sheffield is no fanciful theorist wlio loses reason in the 
labyrinths of speculation ; no idle and visional y inquirer, who 
wastes time and talent in analysing shadows.” — “ Lord Shef- 
field, in his well-known treatise on American commerce, gave 
all the energy of a sound and enlightened mind,” &c. x\nd 
in a note on this passage wc have a long account of the honours 
gained by this treatise, in giving occasion to a committee of 
council, and being confirmed by tlieir researches, &c. Next 
comes an advertisement of a new edition of the strictures : 
“ On this topic it would be easy to enlarge. I have some 
reason, however, to indulge the hope thai^ the whole subject of 
American intercourse, and of West Indian supply, will be 
found to be amply and correctly discussed in a new and en- 
larged edition of the Strictures, now preparing by Lord 
Sheffield for the press; and lam not willing to hazard more 
ininute inquiry on a topic, to which that nobleman may have 
directed the vigour and intelligence of his mind.” Toward 
the conclusion of the piece we have the following character 
drawn and ready for the page of history : 

Lord Sheffield, it is well known, has employed very eminent 
ability in a manner peculiarly honourable and useful. The tempta- 
irions of affluence and station have seduced him from no duty public 
or private. Instead of vapouring away his hours In courtly indo- 
lence, or lavishing time and talent in frivolous pursuits, he has 
given bis faculties to his country, and toiled, with patriotic per- 
severance, to promote the true political and commercial interests of 
the realm. During the melancholy and disgraceful period of 
when tbe metropolis of the empire was, day after day, insulted by 
the outrages of fanatical phrenzy^ he was tjie first, by bis activity 
and boldness, to check the headlong and flagitious violence of the 
populace. In his various writings, tbe prnductiaus of practical 
wisdom on tbe most important topics of political economy, there is 
not one discussion to be found, which does not embrace, and is not 
calculated to advance some object of national concern. The trade 
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of a people, in almost all its branches, and the food of a people^ in 
almost all its means of supply, have occupied by turns the compre- 
bensive vigour of his mind 5 and institutions and laws, deeply in* 
volving the primary interests of the realm, have been by him as* 
serted, and vindicated, and maintained, when, otlierwise, there ia 
reason to think, they would have been sacrificed by the innovating 
spirit of timid or experimental politicians. At one periodi he di- 
rected national atteniion to the Navigation and Colonial System of 
the country, and a bill, introduced for the express purpose of re- 
laxing or annulling the most essential principles of the system, was 
withdrawn. At another, he investigated the causes of the de- 
ficiency of grain, and the means of plenty,*' and an Act was pas4ed 
for the encouragement of agriculture. How these writings h^ve 
been received in foreign countries and his own, the translations of 
them, which have been made, and the various editions through^ 
which they have passed, will sufficiently attest; but I may be al- 
lowed, in the language of Gibbon, to say of him, that he always 
leaves on his paper the clear impressions of a sound and active mind ; 
and of his works, that more curious and more diligent investigation, 
more strong sense, and more liberal spirit, and more cool and im- 
partial temper, are not any where to be found in the same number 
of pages.” This manly and diligent attention to public affairs, and 
this determined zeal for public welfare, have been properly estimated 
b;' the country. After having vindicated the freedom of election at 
Coventry, in opposition to gieat venality and corruption, he ' was 
invited, in 17‘)0, from a distant province, by the second commer- 
cial city of Great Britain, to which he was known only by his ac- 
tive spirit, and his writings on the subject of trade ; and was nomi- 
nated its representative, without the slightest solicitation, intrigue, 
or expense.’ Of the disinterested spirit of his public life, it is not 
for me to speak. With a mind rich in commercial and political 
knowledge ; ^ith habits of business, formed by long and useful ap- 
plication; with a patience, and yet an ardour of investigation, 
which no labour can fatigue or repress ; with a firmness and energy 
whicli disdain to be governed by popular prejudice, however esta- 
blished and maintained ; he would bring strength and knowledge to 
any administration, and integrity and vigour to any appointment. 
But, neither directly nor indirectly, has he ever solicited ministerial 
favour, for otlice or emolument ; and he has rested satisfied with 
(hat public and private estimation and respect, which have recom- 
pensed the independent integrity and patriotic energy of his life. 
Viewing him, therefore, in this variety of virtue, talent, and occu- 
pation, in these views so just, and these exertions so laudable, 1 
caniKit but feel some emotions of indignation, when 1 am told, that 
such a character is ' eager to pervert the public mind;* and 1 would 
learn what are the literary pretensions of the ‘ Commercial Agent,^ 
what are the public spirit, the disinterested zeal, the unbuuglu ser- 
vices, which have authorized him, in his own opinion, to outrage, 
by language and personality happily rare in civilized life, tl>c respect 
Which he owed and should have paid to decency and truth ?” 

That every thing may be complete, wc have, in a note oh 
this passage, a list of his lordship’s writings in the following 
terms : 
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** Lord Sheffield has been somewhere said to have devoted his 
consideration to the Navigation and Colonial System ; and his con* 
sideration might have been so devoted with great public advantage. 
But that he was not engrossed by one subject, however ample and 
important, will appear from the following account of his writings : 

* Observations on the Trade of the American States and of 
Great Britain 3 * published immediately on the conclusion of the war 
in 

* Observations on the Manufactures, Trade, and present State 
of Ireland 3 * published when the memorable Irish propositions were 
about to be introduced into parliament, in 17 Ho. 

‘ Observa:i(ins on the Corn Bill now (17.90 depending in Par- 
liament.’ 

" ‘ Speech on the subject of the Union with Ireland in 1799. 

** ' Observaiintis on the Objections made to the Export of Wool 
from Great Britain to Irclaiul, 18 CK>. 

" ‘ Observations on the Slave Trade, 1790. 

‘ Remaiks on tb.e Deficiency of Grain, ocensioned by the bad 
Harvest of 17!)9- On 1 he means of present Rebcf and of future 
plenty 3 with 1 ables and an Appendix. 

^ Strictures on the necessity of inviolably maintaining the Navi- 
gation and Colonial Sy.stem of Great Britain, 1804-.* 

\Vc have thus far presumed upon onr reader’s patience with 
these quotations ; because wc consider this pamphlet as an in- 
.stance of grosser servility, than wc liave seen presented in Bri-‘ 
tisli print lor several yeais; and because we desiie to hold it 
up to the scorn of the public. 

With this inode of treating Lord SlicfField, it may easily be 
supposed what mode is joined of treatment to his Lordship's 
opponents. To one oi diesc our author seems to think it is 
sulfi cient objection that he is so mean a person as a “ colonial 
agent and we have no doubt that he thinks it in like manner 
sufficient recommendation to the other that he is a lord! Those 
persons who have presumed to answer tliis lord are said to 
“ struggle, with whatever contempt of truth and fact ^ to sus- 
tain the doctrines in defence ol which they have been em- 
ployed” — “ and to think nothing more, at times, to be reqiii- 
site, than to multiply positions which, however weak and false 
in reality, are sufficieiuly powerful in pretence and presuming 
in language.” — “ Unqualified gro.ssness of contradiction, arro- 
gant confidence, and childish vanity frequently deform and 
disgrace the pages of the Answerers of the Strictures.” But it 
is not only the Answerers of Lord Sheffield whom Mr. Alley 
loves to paint out in colours of his own chusing; those even 
wfio approve of tlic Answerers, must get a rub of his brush ih 
passing. “ One of those Answerers, I am told,” says he, 
“ enjoys the praises of a few of his employers, not the most 
learned nor disinterested of men, who boast of the truth and suc- 
cess of his reply.” The objections to Lord Sheffield arc 
“selfish fallacy and perverse misrepresentation;” they shew 
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** zeal and presumption which are seldom found to associate 
with common sense they are “ wild and mischievous doc- 
trines.” The autliors of them are “ declaimcrs, who may en- 
joy as they can the honours of malignity ; who revile but re- 
fute not ; and effuse malevolence in virulent epithets to sustain 
a cause ; and whose un{ 3 rincipled invectives will be followed 
by disappointment and contempt.” 

Such IS the nature of our author’s treatment of Lord Shef- 
field’s opponents. We come next to the subject on which his 
lordship and Ins opponents differ, and which Mr. Alley under- 
takes so bravely to rectify- On this we need not extend. The 
author understands not the very clemerits of the science on 
which he has undertaken to instruct us all. It would therefore 
be very idle to examine Ins words. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity of handling the subject hereaftei, if Lord Sheffield givcf 
us that improved edition <>1 Ins Strictnrf*?, which we are here 
inform(;d he is preparing ; and we may th:n perhaps be able to 
shew that “ Adam Smith” is not so great a driveller as Mr. 
Alley would have us believe; and tiiat .he antiquated whimsiea 
of Lord Sheffield ought to be left to such gentlemen as, like 
our author, “ have long been permitted to enjoy the pnwonal 
knowUdge of his lordship’s talents and public spirit ; and have 
thereby been led to read* and to consider his various writings on 
political economy.” 

Art. VII. A Pt actiial Tteatise on Brewng. and 

Rectification^ with tlie General Process of making Brandy^ 
Rum^ and Hollands Gin ; the London Practice of Brewing 
Porter, Ale, Table Beer : the Method of Brewing Country Ales \ 
fSc. with tJyi Mo deni Improvemenis in Fermentation, or the 
Doctrine of Attenuation in which the Old and Present Mode of' 
Work is improved : with an e.ntire New System much more ad^ 
vantap/ous : interspersed with Practical Obs’^rvations on ecuh 
kind of Fermentable Matter, Raw and Prepared^ with Rules 
for obtaining the Greatest Quantity and of bettei Quality, from 
Grain Raw or Malted , Sugar or Molasses, and the making of 
Wines, Cyd^r, and Finegar. The who! e fundamentally delineated 
zvith Plates ; with a Copious Appendix on the Culture and Pre» 
paration of Foreign Wines, Brandies, and Vinegars, previous 
to Exportation, and the best Mode of managing them token 
Imported into the^e Kingdoms, By R. Shannon, M,D. 
i^to pp. 908. 2/. 12J. 6d, London, 1805. Scholev. 

THE enormous length of the title, the copious list oT res-^ 
pectable subscribers, and the high pretensions of the author, 
arc the first things which strike the reader upon opening the 
work before us. The author informs ns that he has been col- 
lecting information and laying up materials from obs< rvation 
and experience for many years, that he has had numerous up* 
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portunitics which rarely occur to a single individual ; that the 
assiduity with which he has availed himself of them, joined to 
a particular turn for such studies has given him peculiar advan- 
tages ; that his observations have not been confined to our own 
breweries, but that be has been an attentive observer of the 
breweries and distilleries of Germany, Holland, and Flanders, 
and oi the vineyards and distilleries of France, Portugal, 
Spain, &c« that he has been accustomed to practical chemistry ; 
and finally, he insinuates that he ha^ been both a theoretical and 
practical brewer for manj^ years. , 

Ail this led us, notwithstanding the resemblance between 
the title-page and a quack bill, to begin the perusal of the 
work with considerable expectations of information. But we 
^ had not made much progress in it before our hopes began to 
suH'er considerable diminution. The blunders in grammar, 
and the marks of gross ignorance displayed in every page, 
forced themselves upon our attention in spite of all our efforts 
to look only for information. Our author makes an apology 
in llie pretace, for inaccuracies, on account of his distance 
from town, and the hurry with which he wrote. This induced 
us at first to consider many of the mistakes which we perceived 
as errors of the press. But they recurred in such numbers, 
and in such situations, that we were obliged at last to lay them 
upon the shoulders of the author himself, conscious that no 
printer would be found either able or willing to bear the hun- 
dredth part of such a burthen. 

After having examined the work with attention, we have 
formed the following opinion of it : that the theory which it 
contains is erroneous in every particular, that the speculations 
in it are absurd ; and, thai the practical part if not without 
value, though much of it is mere compilation. A third of the 
work at least is transcribed nearly verbatim from other books, 
and another third is far from original. Nor Las the author 
gone far for his materials ; the Encyc]opa*dia Britannica has 
furnished him with a great deal ; Combrune has supplied a 
little, and Richardson no less than one hundred and sixteen 
pages. Different systems of chemistry have been likewise laid 
under contribution, but with so little judgment, that were the 
authors to see them in the garb in which they have been dressed 
out by R. Shannon, M.D. they might be apt to mistake their 
own opinions. Lavoisier, in partijpular, has been mangled at an 
unmerciful rate. But indeeo, how could the chemists expect 
to escape, when even the mathematicians have not been spared. 
Our author, speaking of fermentation, (Book I. p. 63) informs 
us that the brewers would in all probability find it as difficult 
as the 47th problem of Euclid was to our wiseacres of ma- 
thematicians until it was resolved by Lord Napier.” And then 
he kindly informs us jn a note, to put us out of pain for these 
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%^iseacrcs of maihematiciatls, that it was Pythagoras who re- 
solved it. In the nextpage he falls foul of our historians, in- 
forming us that after Columbus had discovered America, he 
applied to the Portuguese to reward him for his services; and 
then very modestly compares his own improvements in brew- 
ing with the discoveries of Columbus. Yet, notwithsiancluig 
the importance of these improvements, he candidly allows that 
nature has almost as great a share in brewing as in the ebbing 
and flowing of the tides. (B. 1 . p. ig.} 

But the chemical observations are among the most precious 
morsels in the whole work. Our author has discovered that 
fermentation is a slow combustion, and he insinuates pretty 
plainly that carbonic acid gas is an excellent supporter of com- 
bustion. As carbonic acid is a very important personage in ' 
brewing, almost as important indeed as nature herself, our au- 
thor has bestowed much laudable pains in giving us inlbrinatioii 
about it. He tells us, (book I. p. ^>3.) that it is a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen ; that it is composed of oxygen anrl 
caihon (ibid, p. ; that its composition is not yet under- 
stood (ibid, p. 22.) ; and finally, tlrat oxygen being decom- 
posed and united with the oxygen or vital air, f 7 s convert>^d^J 
into carbonic acid gas, (ibid p. 17.) He assures us that if alco- 
hol be passed through a red hot tube it is converted into car- 
bonic acid and hydrogen gas (ibid p. 17) ; and that carbonic 
acid IS obtained in abundance from the decomposition of water, 
(p. 28.) He has discovered that carbonic acid and hydrogen 
gas combine and forrft alcohol, and indeed one of his great 
improvements in brewing is to iinprcgnaie wort with hydrogen, 
and prevent the carbonic acid from escaping during fermcriia- 
lion. 

Such is a specimen of our authoi’s chemical knowledge and 
improvements; if the reader wishes tor more he may consult 
the book. His curiosity will be amply grafified by many otht-i 
observations equally new and intciesring. It will now be 
proper to exhibit a specimen of the siyle. We select the lol- 
lowing passage, which introduces his observations on fermen- 
tation, a subject which, as lie informs us, be has laboured with 
much care for many years. As the paragraph is introductoi v, 
it may be supposed to have been written with at least as mucli 
attention as any other pait of^ibe work : 

Notwithstanding that the progress of improvement in the doc- 
trine ot iermentation has, in the last twenty years, much surpa'^st'd 
iltat which has been made in the processes of distilling, yet uio< li 
remains to be done; in the accomplishment of which, the iliti» 
mometer and hydrometer has largely contributed, ta enalding i!ie 
malt distiller, brewer, vinegar-maker, &c. to see their way o\cr 
the ground they formerly groped i// a state of uncertainly: a pi oof 
that prejudices in this, as in other sciences, are giving way to up- 
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provement and the light of reason : the conviction of tohick, most 
enlarge our ideas> and prepare the mind for the application of other 
in.sf rum cuts, and other means of improving fhost highly important 
branches of commercial chemistry, which every day are disentangling 
themselves from the prejudices, ignorance, and obstinacy, which, 
like a strong barrier had hitherto opposed the light of reason and 
experiment/* 

Fermentation is the instrument or means which nature employs 
in the decomposition of vegetable and animal bodies, or reduction 
of them to their original elements or first principles. Fermentation 
is therefore a spontaneous separation of the component parts of 
these bodies, and is one of those processes which is conducted by 
nature for their resolution, and the combination and formation of 
other bodies out of them ; therefore it is one ot those operations in 
, which nature is continually present, and going on before our eyes i 
this may be one reason that a very critical observance of it has es- 
caped our attention/* (Book 1. p. 10.) 

Such are the two first p.iragiaplis of the treatise on fermen- 
tation, and we can assure the reader that the rest of the disser- 
tation is not inferior to these either in style, perspicuity or pre- 
cision. 

It will now be proper to enter somewhat more minutely into 
the contents of the work. The merits of the pciformance, in- 
deed, scarcely entitle it to this notice ; but two considerations, 
induce us to descend to particular details : the first is the 
great importance of the subject, barley and its products bring- 
ing in to the country a revenue of little less than ten millions 
annually. The second is a wish to prevcnit, as far as in our 
power, the bad effects which might result from allowing our 
author’s speculations to remain unexaniiucd. Most ot the 
brewers in London and the neighbourhood havc^dlowed tlieir 
names to be prefixed to the book as subscribers ; and, by so 
doing, have in some measure expressed their good opinion of 
tlie performance; an opinion wliich cannot but have consider- 
able influence. 

But the work is so confused and perplexed, that it will be 
imposslb^ to follow any regular plan. Indeed the author 
hrmselr^eems to have been conscious of this ; for he lias 
thought it necessary to prefix a kind of table containing the 
names of the principal things treated of, and the pages where 
they are noticed. We must satisfy ourselves with taking up in 
succession some of the most important tojiics as they occur. 

The work is divided into three books and an appendix, each 
of which is paged separately; thedr respective titles ^vc^Brewing 
for malt liquors: Brewing for Distillation : AlaJe fV^ties, Fnie- 
gar^ Cider ^ and Perry \ IVines, Brandies^ and Vine/iars. Of 
these, the subjects ot the first two books are by far the most 
important in this country : and as the first book includes in 
reality the fundamental part of the second, it will claim the 
j^reatest part of our atceiuion. 
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l.The preliminary observations prefixed to the first book 
respect malting, which our author condemns as a needless 
waste of the substance of the grain. But his notions of this 
curious process are far from precise. Before examining his 
opinions it may be necessary, in order to put it in the power 
of the reader to form a precise judgment of their validity, to 
premise a short sketch of the process of malting. 

To malt barley is to make it germinate, and to stop the pro- 
cess after it has proceeded a certain length by heating the grain 
on the kiln. The barley is steeped for forty hours or longer in 
cold water, then drained, formed into a heap called the couch ^ 
afterwards spread upon the malt floor, and regularly turned 
several times a day for ten days or a fortnight. The roots 
(called commines) begin to spring about three days after the 
grain has been drained, and soon after the future stem (called 
acrospire by the maltsters) begins to grow from the same point 
as the roots and pushes itself up between the kernel rmd the 
husk. As it advances along the grain the kernel becomes fria- 
ble, white, and sweet tasted. The barley is considered a$ 
sufficiently malted by the time the acrospire has come nearly to 
the end of the barley-corn. It is then carried to the kiln, and 
Jried in a heat raised very slowly up to 130° or even 180® in 
some cases. While the grain is in the steep, it gives out car- 
bonic acid gas, and the water dissolves a portion of the husk; 
but no part of the kernel. While on the floorSt absorbs oxy. 
gen, and continues to'give out carbonic acid gas and moisture. 
Considerable heat is evolved during the whole process. The 
turning prevents the grain from becoming too hot. The tem- 
perature is kc^t at about 58® or 60® as nearly as may be. 

Such is a short sketch of the process of malting. Let us 
now hear our author. Barley, he tells us, (p. 13) is composed 
of a small quantity of saccharine matter^ some gluten, and 
much mucilage. — This is incorrect. Barley contains no sac- 
ckarine matter^ at least none can be obtained from it. By 
mucilage our author means starch, he might as well have called 
it gunpowder. Gluten, is indeed a constituent of barley, but 
our author is mistaken in supposing that any of it is dissolved 
by the steep water. If the barley be in a state capable of 
mailing, not an atom of gluten is ever taken up by the water. 
It is indeed destroyed during the process of making but not by 
solution. 

.But the most erroneous of all our author’s assertions respect- 
ing malting is that b-irley, by being malted, loses 20 per cent 
or I of its substance. The real loss by malting seldom exceeds 
8 per cent, and often does not amount to so much. Jf is true 
that if loolhs of barley be malted, and weighed immediately 
after they have been kiln diied and cleaned, they will weigh 
only 8olbs or peihaps even less. But it our author supposes 
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the whole of this loss to be the substance of the grain he is 
sadly mistaken ; for 12 per cent of it is nothing but moisture, 
much of which the malt again imbibes in standing. Had the 
bailey been kiln dried before it was melted, it would have lost 
12 per cent provided the temperature to which it was exposed 
had been equal to that in which the malt was dried. 

Thus a great part of the saving which our author promises 
the brewers, if they give up malting, is altogether imaginary. 
No doubt if raw gram could be substituted for malt by the 
brewers, it would be a great saving, as they would avoid a duly 
of three shillings and eight pence per bushel. But if they 
suppose ^hat this saving would be more than temporary they are 
, very much mistaken. The duty at present levied on malt 
would be laid on the malt liquor, or peihaps even on the raw 
grain. 

All that could be reckoned on as saved would be the 8 per 
cent lost in malting, for the additional trouble of brewing 
from raw grain, would probably balance the expence incurred 
by malting. But has our author ascertained that raw grain 
may be used for; brewing malt li(|uors? He often insinuates 
that he has, but no wlietc states it in plain terms. We aic 
strongly tempted to believe that he never has tried it, and that 
his practical knowledge of brewing m^lt liquors is not quite 
so extensive as be would make his readers believe. For in- 
stance, he affirms that Edinburgh ale is made from raw grain. 
We can assure him that he is mistaken.^ We have witnessed 
repeated attempts to make ale from raw grain, but never saw 
any of them succeed in iurni$hiiig a liquid to b^ compared to 
malt liquors. x, 

We have dwelt upon this subject so long, that we have not 
room 10 examiqe our author’s notions respecting \YhaL happen.'^ 
in malting. They jre altogether crude and unsatisfactory, and 
shew decidedly that he has never rnade a single experiment 
upon the subject. 

2. Another reason assigned by pur author for preferring raw 
gram to malt, is that the former yields rnorc saccharine matter 
than the latter. Peihaps it may be necessary to mention that 
when ground malt is infu>sed in hot water and thjE: liquid drawn 
oir, this liquid is known by the name of zf^or/ Now wort is a 
transparent fluid of a brown colour, a glutinous consistence, 
and a luscious sweet taste. When it is evaporated to dryness 
it leaves a brown, brittle, sweet tasted, light substsince, com- 
monly called extract of malt, to which the brewers have given 
the name of saccharine matter, from the supposition that it is of 
the nature of sugar. Wort may be considered as a solution of 
this matter in water. Hence its value depends upon the pro- 
poiiion of saccharine matter which it contains. But saccha- 
rine matter is heavier than water, and wort of course is hca- 
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vier than the same bulk of pure water, and its specific gravity 
increases with the quantity of saccharine matter which it holds 
in solution. Hence the quantity of saccharine matter in wort 
may be ascertained from its specific gravity. An instrument 
has been invented for the purpose, a kind of hydrometer, to 
which the name of saccharometer has been given. The 
sliding rule or scale which accompanies this instrument, indi- 
cates the number of pounds avoirdupois, which an ale barrel 
of wort contains of every specific gravity. It is thus that the 
brewers reckon. Thus a wort of 2 ^Ibs per barrel, is a wort of 
such a strength, that if an ale barrel ol it were evaporated to 
dryness it would leave behind it a^lbs of solid matter. 

There are a considerable number of saccharometers in com- 
mon use. But the one most employed in London we believe* 
to be that made by Messrs. Dring and Page. Richardson was 
the original inventor of this kind of saccharometer (for the 
saccharometers may be divided into three kinds). The saccha- 
rometers of Richardson, Dring and Page, and Quin, arc all 
constructed upon 'one and the same principle. Now the prin- 
ciple happens to be erroneous, and of course all these instru- 
ments give wrong information respecting the quantity of solid 
^ matter contained in wort ; one pound per barrel as indicated 
by these instruments being in reality very nearly 2|lbs. of real 
solid matter. Our author in speaking of the quantitv of solid 
matter contained in wort uses the common language or brewers, 
stating the pounds per, barrel pointed out by the saccharometer. 
He no where informs us what saccharometer he has employed 
or alludes to; but the strengths which be mentions arc sufii* 
cient to sho\^ that he must have used one of the three which we 
have been just describing; probably the saccharometer ot 
Dring and Page. But at any rate it will be always necessary 
to multiply the numbers which he gives by in order to ob*^ 
tain correct results. 

To convince any person acquainted with the subject that our 
supposition respecting the kind ot saccharometer used by our 
author is not ill founded, we have only to state the following 
fact. He informs us that the average quantity of saccharine 
matter extracted by water from a quarter of the best malt is 
75lbs. Now a quarter of good malt will weigh about 30olt)s. 
Therefore, (supposing the saccharometer used by our author 
correct) water, according to his statement, dissolves only oiie 
fourth of the best malt. But the fact is that water dissolves 
nearly |.ds of the whole weight of good malt. The average 
quantity of saccharine matter yielded to water by a quarter of 
good malt, amounts in reality to about iqolbs. Now 75 iiiuiti- 
plied by gives very nearly igo. 

We are now prepared to examine our aiuhor’s positions ic- 
^peering saccharine matter* 
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He affirms that raw grain yields one third more saccharine 
matter than malt. Let us bear his reasoning. Barley (p. 12) 
yields at an average 94! bs. of saccharine matter per quarter, and 
malt 7,5lbs« These numbers when corrected become 2i^lbs 
and iHylbs. The tlifle:ence in favour oF raw grain even as 
thus stated scarcely exceeds -yih, instead of a third. But the 
whole reasoning proceeds upon a fallacy which could have 
been committed only by a peison unacquainted with the practi* 
cal part of malting. He compares together equal bulks of law 
grain and malt without consi lering that raw grain increases in 
bulk by being malted. A quarter of raw grain produces more 
than a quarter of malt, '[’herei uc to cotripare together a quar- 
ter of raw grain and a quartei of malt is not to compare equal, 
but unequal quantities. When tins fallacy is collected the 
difference between th^ pr*'duce of raw grain and malt will di- 
minish very much. We have little dimbt that it will disappear 
altogether when the experiment is made with precision. 

We shall now state the strength of the worts of various kinds 
of malt liquors as given by our author in different paits of the 
work. They deserve considerable attention. A table will be 
most distinct and we shall give both the pounds per bairel 
stated by our author, and the real quantity of solid matter ob- 
tained by multiplying his numbers by two and a half. 


Kinds of Wort. 

Supposed 
lbs. per barrel. 

Real 

lbs, per barrel. 

l.ondon stale beer , 

1.0 . 

471 

London porter . . . , 

oOf. 



Kingston ale 

21-J . 



Windsor ale 


(>6 

Distiller’s wash. . . , 


f 0 

Dorchester beer . . , 

3t> . 

90 

Burton ale 



Mum 


150 


We confess we are surprised at the weakness of the London 
porter, if our author’s statement be correct. It accounts in a 
very satisfactory manner for the inferiority of that liquid at 
present to what it was twenty years ago, pr to what it still is 
when exported. 

If 80 be the medium strength of distillers wash in England, 
we beg leave to differ from our author in opinion, when he 
states the strength of the wash as the sole reason for the badness 
of English spirits as originally distilled. It is well known to 
manufacturers that the Scotch distillers employ wash at least as 
strong as 8o, and often stronger, yet these spirits as distilled arc 
greatly superior, and are used without any subsequent rectifi- 
cation. 

The author surely Is mistaken in stating the strength of 
German Mum at 150. The specific gravity of such a wort 
^ould be S.16. and it would contain more (han the third of its 
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weight af solid matter. We can see no good purpose that such 
a strength could serve, and the great waste that must necessarily 
attend it must be obvious to every practical brewer. 

The next circumstance, respecting the saccharine matter of 
malt which claims our attention, is our author’s opinion respect- 
ing its composition. The whole of his reasoning, if indeed 
what he says upon the subject be entitled to the name of rea- 
soning, proceeds upon the supposition that every thing capable 
of undergoing the vinous fermentation is a species of sugar, and 
composed of the same constituents as common sugar; a sup- 
position so far from being established that there can be no 
doubt of the contrary. What has been called the sacciiarine 
matter ol malt is just as difl’erent from sugar as it is Irom gum 
or from indigo. No analysis therefore of sugar can lead to* 
any conclusion respecting the constitution of that substance. 
It is true that the contrary opinion has been started by some 
chemists of eminence, but they never had examined the sac- 
chaiine matter of malt, being satisfied with remote analogies. 
The saccharine matter of malt is the starch of the original grain 
newly modified. No satisfactory analysis of it has yet been 
made. One of the most remarkable of its properties is the ex- 
treme facility with which it is decomposed by heat. It may 
be charred in a glass vessel while stdl covered with alcohol. It 
begins to melt at a temperature not exceeding 140". 

According to our author the saccharine matter of grain is 
composed of 28 cai|)on 

8 hydrogen 
64 oxygen 

• " ^ 

100 

The chemical reader will perceive that this is nothing else 
than the result obtained by M. Lavoisier, and stated in his ex- 
periments on fermentation ; a disjcrtai ion of the greatest merit, 
as the first step towards an explanation of fermentation ; but 
far from precise as he himself allows. It is now known that 
this analysis of sugar is erroneous; but were it correct still it 
would not enable us to state the constituents of the sacciiarine 
matter of malt. — Such round assertions as this of our author, 
instead of throwing light upon a subject serve only to make it 
ten times more obscure than before. 

But so little was our author acquainted with the weapons of that 
illustrious philosopher, which he has audaciously attempted to 
wield, that he confounds carbonic and with carbon, Lavoisier 
had endeavoured to prove that during the fermentation of loq 
parts of sugar, about 35 parts of carbonic acid fly off. Now as 
100 parts of sugar contain only 28 of carbon, our author was 
sadly puzzled at first how to make out the 35. But he soon 
lt)ethought himself of a very good method of getting rid of the 
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difficulty. Water was at hand, and he decomposed as much of 
it as was requisite for his purpose, and converted it into carbo- 
nic acid gas. — If any reader can suppose such explanations to 
be of the least service to the brewer, or that they can have any 
tendency to advance the knowledge of fermentation, he will be 
a very proper associate to R. Shannon, M.D. in conducting 
his brewing experiments, especially in impregnating wort with 
hydrogen gas, and converting carbonic acid into alcohol. 

But the crudeness of his ideas upon the subject appears still 
more glaringly, if possible, when he compares the produce of 
saccharine matter and sugar. According to him the saccharine 
matter yielded by 4 quarters of malt is equal in value to 3ooll).s 
of sugar. Now the saccharine matter of 4 quarters of malt at 
•the most moderate computation exceeds yoolbs. Thus, by 
his own statement, sugar is more than double the value of 
saccharine matter. But this also is a mistake. From Lavoi- 
sier’s experiments sugar yielded 57 per cent of alcohol, and 
the saccharine matter of malt, we know from actual trial, 
yields more than half its weight of alcohol. Thus the diffe- 
rence would be reduced to 7 per cent, if wc were certain that 
the alcohol of Lavoisier was not stronger than 820. 

3. These observations naturally lead us to examine our au- 
thor’s opinions respecting fermentation ; but after reading over 
his dissertation with all the attention in our power we are really 
at a loss about his meaning, and are even disposed to entertain 
pretty strong doubts of his having understood it thoroughly 
himself. To put it in the reader’s power to form a fair judge- 
ment, w'C shall give a short sketch of the phenomena of fer- 
mentation as far as they have been appreciated, and then en- 
deavour to state such of our author’s notions as wc think have 
any distinct meaning. 

Wort may be considered as a solution of saccharine matter 
in water. It is mixecl with a quantity of yeast, and placed in a 
vessel at a temperature which varies according to circum- 
stances from 50° to 60® or higher. Yeast consists essentially 
of a substance that possesses nearly the properties of the gluten 
of wheat altered a little by fermentation. The saccharine mat- 
ter and this substance begin gradually to act upon each other, 
and this action increases with the temperature. The yeast has 
a strong tendency to separate from the wort and collect on the 
surface. To prevent this the brewer occasionally stirs the 
whole together or beats in the top. Two new substances at 
least are produced {)y this mutual action; namely, caihonic 
aciil, which escapes in the form of gas ; and alcohol which re- 
mains in solution. The carbonic acid separates from every 
part of the liquid and rises to the top. This occasions the in- 
testine motion observed during tlie fermentation. The yeast 
envelopes this gas. Hence the reason that it rises to the sur- 
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face. This decomposition of the saccharine matter necessarily 
diminishes the specific gravity of the liquid, and it is still far* 
th.er diminished by the evolution of alcohol which is conside- 
rably lighter than water. Hence the progress of the fermen- 
tation is marked by a corresponding diminution in the specific 
gravity of the liquid. This diminution is usually called atte* 
fiuation. The brewers mark it by mentioning the degree of the 
saccharometer which corresponds with the fermented liquor. 
Thus wort attenuated to 8 njeans that the strength of the fer- 
inentcd liquid measured by the saccharometer is equivalent still 
to . 81 bs per barrel. If the liquid be attenuated to o, it is reduced 
to the specific gravity of pure water. 

reriiientation never decomposes the whole saccharine matter. 
After it has made a certain progiess the alcohol checks it anfl 
puts a stop to it. I'hc brewers do not carry the fermentation as 
far as it will go, stopping the process while much saccharine 
matter remains unaltered. The distillers on the contrary fer- 
n>cnt as far as possible. 

Our author puzzles himself sadly about the word attenuation ; 
he seems to think that it contains a great mystery and discovery: 
but at last concludes that it is the same thing as fermentation. 
How far this is correct wljat we have just stated will enable the 
leader to judge. 

He falls Into a very common error respecting fermeiitation, 
Puring its progress the liquid is constantly liecoming specifi- 
cally lighter. This diminution of density the brewers are ac- 
custoiTied to indicate by the pounds per barrel of diminutK>n 
indicated by their saccliarometer. Thus suppose the wort had 
been origiijally of the .strength of loolhs per band, and tli.it, 
when fermented, the saccliarometer iridiraies aolbs per bane], 
according to their language 8olbs of Sdccliatine matter per bar- 
rel have been attenuated. It is very common to .suppose that 
in such a case 8olbs o\ saccharine matici' have in reality been 
decomposed and have disappeared. Much ol our author’s rea- 
soning depends upon this supposition. But the fact is not .so. 
The .specific gravity of the fermented liquor gives us no infor- 
mation of the quantity of saccharine matter decomposed, except 
indirectly. In all cases much more remains than is indicated 
by the in.srrumciit, its specific gravity being balanced by the 
alcohol introduced into the liquid. 

But our author not only makes this erroneous supposition, 
he goes a step faithcr and concludes (if*^we understand his 
'meaning^ that the whole of this supposed attenuated saccharine 
matter flies off in the .state of carbonic acid gas. He enters into 
a long calculation respecting the quantity of alcohol carried off 
by this gas. The calculation, (p« 31) is arrant nonsense. 

He states that in a barrel containing 23lbs (62) of saccharine 
rpatter attenuated to 6 (1^5) only 13 (32!) arc really dissipated 

3 
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in the stale of gas, 5 (i2|) are thrown off in the state of yeast 
and lees, while 6 (15) remain. All this is erroneous. 

He says that in weak worts the saccharine matter should not 
be all attenuated because there will not be enough of alcohol to 
preserve the ale. This is absurd. Were all the saccharine 
matter attenuated, the liquid would not be ale but spirits and 
water. 

{To be Continued,) 

Art. Vlll. An Inquiry into the State of the Nation at the Com- 
mencement of the Present Administration^ Third Edition. 
%vo. pp, 237. 51. London^ 1806. Longman & Co., and 

Ridgeway. 

* THIS pamphlet has been very undisguiscdly stated to have 
come immediately from under the eye of the minister for fo- 
reign affairs ; and this circumstance, together with the popular 
report which for some time ascribed it to a very high pen in- 
deed, the interest ot the subject, and the real mciits of the 
performance, liavc given it that reputation which has brought 
it to a fourth edition in the course of but a few days. Wc men* 
lion the presumption of its being a ministerial pamphlet, though 
tlie author is not unknown to us, not from the usual motive of 
gratifying the cliildish ciirlositv whicli thirsts after the little 
news relating to ministers ; but because it is filled with those 
comprehensive, sound, and libei'dl views of policy, which we 
should be delighted to ktrow wnue actually entertained by the 
ministers, and which are very different indc'cd in true wisdom 
and patriotism from those which ministers usually propagate. 
The author begins with some ohscrvaiioiis on ihc*Miiportance 
of those general investigations of our national affairs, which 
have been often instituted in parliament under the name of 
Inquiries into the State of the Nation and aher adx erting 
to the circumstances which have tor several years prevented 
those discussions, and particularly and veny unfortunately be- 
fore the accession of the present iiiinislers to office ; he states 
his intention of endeavouring in senne degree to supply that 
loss by the present performance. An inquiry of this sort, he 
sidvs, may be conveniently arranged under three heads: 1. The 
state of our foreign relations; 2. Our domestic economy; 3. 
Our colonial affaus. In fact, however, the author has applied 
himself to the first only of those siihjeets on the present occa- 
sion, with a very few allusions to the other two. As after all, 
however, these arc infinitely tlic most imp'^'rtarit, and are not 
in a less forlorn and desolate state than the foreign province of 
pur affairs ; and as this writer expresses the strongest convic- 
tion of the importance of clear expositions of the national cir- 
enmstances, we trust that he has no intention to stop here, but 
logo on and afford us cc^ually faithful and profound disclosures 
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of the mismanagenient of the Commonwealth in her domestic 
and colonial, as in her international affairs. It is becoming 
that sound philosophy, that superiority to any selfish interests of 
a party, or of a court, and that genuine regard to the common 
interests of humanity, by which we should suppose the author 
of the present inquiry to be actuated, to expect the assistance 
of his best endeavours in this great national service. He has 
done much by the light thrown upon our international concerns. 
Blit he is not to be taught that no skill in the management of 
them can have anv effect but to retard the ruin of a nation, 
whose internal affairs are rushing from evil to worse. He is 
not to be taught that the mismanagement of external interests, 
must always be the consequence of mismanagement of the in- 
ternal ; that reform must begin in these ; and that it cannot be 
carried to any considerable length in external, but by proceed- 
ing still farther in domestic affairs. This he himself aiguea 
with true wisdom and pliilosopiiy in regard to Austria. And it 
is of great consequence that he should apply the doctrine at 
home. The circumstances into wiiich we are brought, are on 
all hands allowed to be calamitous ; wc are borne down by 
taxes which are inconsistent with our happiness and threaten 
our ruin ; we have an enemy against whom the utmost capa- 
bilities of the nation arc not moie than an adequate defence: 
we have been accustomed, like children, to lay the blame of 
all we suffered upon others; hut the present performance has 
torn the veil off one part of the secret. That as far as regards 
our conduct in one g^reat depaitmeiu of our affairs, we are iii- 
debied to ourselves, or to our government, for our present un- 
happy circumstances, it will not, after the piesent exposure, 
be possible I^L^r credulity or self-interest to deny. 

The author has conducted his inquiry in the following 
manner. He has first examined the policy which directed the 
Biitish government in forming, and co-operating with the last 
grand coalition ; he then takes a view of the situation iti 
which the defeat of that coalition has left us in regard to fo- 
reign nations ; and as part of the same subject examines the 
questions between us and the neutral nations : he concludes with 
suggesting the reforms which the previous deductions appear to 
prescribe. 

I. The late Continental Alliance. The history of 
this alliance, as detailed in the papers submitted to pailiament, 
and in the public events to which it has given birth, suggest to 
the author seven general reflections or criticisms. 

1. As the first object of all international policy should be to 
procure and to. preserv’^e pc ;ce, wc are happy to find tins au- 
thor begin his observations with complaining that no aitempt 
appears to have been made by our goveriiTTient to avail itself of 
the mediation of its allies, ioi an amicable adjnstmeat oi our 
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■differences with France, cither before they proceeded to hostile 
demonstrations, or at any other period of their joint opera- 
tions. He points out several occasions on which those attempts 
might have been made witli great dignity, when a sense of her 
own interests must have led France to treat them with much 
respect. And whether they had been successful in obtaining 
terms to which wc could have submitted or nor, they would 
have had the best effects upon our affairs, by demonstrating the 
pacific and moderate nature of our views. What sets this mis- 
conduct in the most shameful light, arc, 1° The pledge which 
ministers gave to parliament, to the nation, and to Europe, in 
May 1803, that they would sohat the mediation of Russia; 
and 2°, tlieir answer to the pacific ovemire from France in 
180,5, that his Majesty though most desirous of peace, niuM 
defer any negociation till he consulted his allies ; while it ap- 
pears that not a single communication on this subject between 
them and the allies ever took place. Our government,** 
says the autlior, “ seems only to have been anxious that there 
should be a battle, and impatient but 10 see the fighting begin.*' 
2. It is manifest to the greatest novice in politics, that in 
all confederacies the objects proposed ought to be clear, exactly 
defined, and perfectly free from ambiguity ? otherwise no 
concert, constancy or vigour can be looked for. The author 
licre asserts and proves that nothing hardly in the shape of con- 
federacy among nations was ever formed for objects more 
loose, uncertain, and ill defined. Tlie “ indepentlencc of 
Holland,** that is the removal of the French troops which 
could be marched thither again whenever their master chose, 
had no meaning : “ The independence of Switzerland’* arc 
words of tlie same soit, while France possessed thv inlets into 
the country guaranteed to her by the treaty of Luneville, and 
which the allies could not hope to wrest from her. “ The re- 
establishment of the jCing of Sardinia” was an admirable pro- 
posal from Russia, wliicli co-operated heartily with France in 
the German partitions without mentioning his name; and from 
Great Britain which gave him up at the peace of Amiens 
without a struggle ; the annexed aiticle i.s even ludicrous, the 
King of Sardinia to bo restoied, “ with as large an augmenta- 
tion of territory as circumstances will permit !** “ The se 

rurily of Naples** cannot be distinguished in vagueness from 
the independence of Holland : but the article which truly ex- 
cells in accuracy and precision is, “ The establishment of an 
order of things in Europe which may effectually guarantee its 
security and independence.** From the review of these cir- 
cumstances, the author undeniably concludes that “ the only 
specific object of the coalition was to make war upon France 
and try the event.** This svas the only point of concert; to 
ibis particular alone bad the parties adjusted their tlionglus. 
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So strange is the exhibition of weakness here made, that one 
can with difficulty believe they were men, and not children, who 
conducted on that memorable occasion. 

3. In those great confederacies of nations for some gene- 
ral object which cannot be effected by other means, it is a 
principal point of wisdom to seize upon the time when the na- 
tions arc both most able to act, and most heartily disposed to 
act with vigour in concert. If any of the parties, from its 
impatience, enileavonrs 10 prccipn Jic operations, it runs a great 
cliance of spoiling the whole design. It is impossible lor us 
to give an adequate view of the considerations by which uiir 
author makes it appear that Great Britain was guilty of this 
blundering policy in the last coalition. So late as the middle 
of 1803, Russia and Prussia w^cre not only not hostile to France, 
but leagued with her in the Gei man indemnities. The caused 
of alienation which occurred, or could occur since that lime 
were trifling and personal. In the business of the indcmiiilies 
those courts were hostile to Austria, besides all other grounds of 
jealousy, and dissatisfaction. In the lapse of a few months 
was it possible that nations, in those circumstances, could be 
thoroughly reconciled to the intercourse of generous and con- 
fidential confederacy ? But besides this most unpropiiious cir- 
cumstance, the principal agent in the confederacy, Austria, 
was both most unwilling to engage in it, and most unable toper- 
form the pan required of her to afford any chance of success. 
Every thing therefore persuaded to prudent delay. All the re- 
sults of time, it was probable, would be in favour of the allies, 
the improvement of fheir mutual friendship, of tlieii resources, 
and of iheir policy ; “ on the other hand most of the enemy’s 
advantages were likely to be impaired by delay ; many of them 
were peculiar to the present crisis ; almost all of them were of 
a temporary nature. The pursuits of comiricrcc might temper 
his warlike and turbulent spiiit; the formidable energy of a 
new government might yield to the cdiruption which time 
never fails to engender ; and tlK-agh kept quite pure could not 
but relax during the interval oi quici, constitution was 
likely to become cither more despotic and w^caker for offensive 
measures, or more popular and less inclined to adopt them ; 
for a nation always becomes a wiser and belter neighbour in 
proportion as its affairs ^re influenced by the voice of the com- 
munity : the arts of peace must modify that system of military 
consciiplion which made every Frenchman a warrior. The 
remembrance of recent victories w'oiild gradually wear away, 
both in the army and the nation: allies might desert from 
better views of their interest, dependent states might tinow off 
the yoke, when they recovered trom the panic that made them 
bend to it ; neutral powers niiglit be roused to a just sense ol 
their duty, when a successful resistance seemed practicable, 
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and the re< establishment of the' Austrian affairs furnished a 
centre round which to rally : the army destined to invade 
Efjgldiid would probably fail in the attempt, or at any rate- 
mighi be occupied in making it : ^ Factions were more likely 
to disturb the vigour of the government when the continent 
was at peace ; nay, the chance was woith coiisideniig, which 
every delay gave, of some sinister accident befalling tlie chief, 
whose destinies involved those of France herself, and whose 
power had not yet received its last consolidation.** All these 
advantages we thought proper to throw away. 

4. The importance of the co-operation of Prussia in a 
confederacy against France was unspeakable ; and they should 
have been strong reasons that led to action without her. “ What 
shall we say then,** cries the author, “ if it appears, that, far 
from waiting until Prussia had become favourably disposed, 
the allies did not even suspend their measures until she had 
given a positive answer; that Far from waiting to ascertain 
whether Prussia meant to join them or remain neutral, they 
rushed into the war with the prospect of resistance from Prus- 
sia.’* We have before now, in the Literary Journal, stated a 
very obvious policy by which the zealous and indefatigable 
co-operation of Prussia might have been happily united with 
the independence of Holland from France at least ; and that 
was the transfer to that country of Hanover, with the sove- 
reignty under a free government of at least part of the United 
Provinces. I'his immediately rendered Prussia a great power) 
able to cope with France; and a great m^iitime power whose 
interests would have been inseparably blended with ours. •l'*he 
guarantee of the confederates would have easily effected this 
change, the best calculated conceivable tor the rc-cs^ablishment 
of a balance in Europe ; but of this the season is now lost, and 
the coalition has transferred to France tlic credit of giving 
away Hanover, and the benefit of taking the sovereignty of 
Holland to herself. 

5. The next particular on which the author animadverts, is 
the strange reserve observed by Austria toward this country 
through the whole of the negociations. It is with Russia that* 
Austria treats, not with Great Britain; and tlie uniform an- 
xiety of Austria,’* which the author fully deveK>pes, “ to ap- 
pear wholly unconnected with England, is one of the most 
singular features in the conduct of the late continental ailiance. 
Nay so odious on the continent was the appearance of a con- 
cert with England, at the time which we chose for stirring up 
the new coalition, that our confederates stipulated for permis- ‘ 
sioii to begin their operations by asserting a direct falseluHid in 
order to conceal it.** So very superciliously was England 
iieatcd by those allies, and so low did she submit, that she 
agreed to liave nothing to Jo with the common operations, but 
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that of furnishing the money for carrying them on^ ; “ they re-, 
fused her all share of influence in arranging the measures of 
the league, and even declined admitting her to an intimate 
knowledge of their concerted scheme.** — “ But every pan of 
our conduct,’* continues the author, ‘‘ is marked with the same 
deplorable impatience which prompted the first step. Having 
in our rashness resolved to make a league, notwithstanding the 
unfitness of the times, the same temerity made us persist in 
our scheme, in spite of the backwardness and distrust of our 
allies; We hurried on matters to a new coalition, at a moment 
when the enemy alone could lose by a delay ; artd pressed for- 
ward the coalition to a new war, when our allies, spiritless and 
inefficient themselves, would neither suffer us to participate in 
the formation, nor in the knowledge of the common schemes,** • 
6. After the dd^cloperaent of the errors which appear con- 
spicuous in the formation of the league, the author shortly 
specifies the more remarkable of those which are found in the 
operations of the allies after they began to act. He begins 
with the selection of the Austrian generals, the chief errors in 
regard to which, as well as most other particulars, might have 
been prevented had England not been excluded' from her just 
and natural influence in the arrangement of the war. England, 
for example, would surely have prevented so absurd a stipula- 
tion as that of Russia, not to have her troops commanded by 
any body inferior in rank to an archduke! We are pleased to 
find in this black list not only the error of the Austrians in 
passing the Inn befote the Russians were ready to support 
them, but the violation of the Bavarian neutrality, which we 
have uniformly regarded as both unjust and impolitic. The 
strange miscsffculations in tlie Austrian and Russian plans res- 
pecting the rapid ^movements of the French arc next animad- 
verted upon, who arrived at the Inn, a fortnight sooner than 
the estimate supposed, after having completely destroyed the 
Austrian armies. Another of the errors which the author 
severely' condemns is the omission of securing Switzerland, 
and by it an entrance into the most unprotected part of France; 
and with this he joins the neglect of this country in endeavour- 
ing to gain the minds of the Swiss. A contrary conduct 
however, says he, “ would have been anomalous on ilie part of 
England, and sufficiently inconsistent with the rest of her fo# 
reign policy. To have looked forward beyond the next year ; 
to have taken measures in silence for the slow preparations of 
distant events ; to hav€ gradually disposed the minds of a peo- 
ple in our favour by kind treatment, for which no immediate 
return was expected, or won them by any othef means than a 
tnanifesto from a commander at the head of a paltry force ; to 
have laid plans of war before hand, which should not for some * 
lime burst into view with glare and noise. All this would have 
VoL. 1. t £ 
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indicated a strange, unaccountable deviation from the s^^stent 
which has been unremittingly at work since the treaty of PiU 
nitz, by day and by night, auring war and during truce, iu 
aggrandizing the proud and crushing the humble ; and which 
has at length by the most persevering constancy of operation, 
happily completed the ruin of our allies ; and triumphing, it 
must be confessed, over various and mighty obstacles, esta- 
blished our enemy in universal empire.’^ 

7. The author’s last criticism refers to the direct operation 
of Britain, which instead of sending her troops to the great 
scene of action, or where they could be useful, sent them 
partly where they could be of no service, and partly where 
they were even pernicious. An admirable opportunity was 
offered, when the French t loops were all inarched from Bou- 
logne, to effect by a landing the destruction the flotilla ; in- 
stead of this an army was sent to take possession of Hanover, 
after the French had left it, and this army had no sooner landed,, 
than to avoid the return of the French, it was obliged to re- 
embark. Again, the most important service might have been 
rendered to the common cause, had a sufficient arrnyot Engllsii 
and Russians landed at the bottom of the Adriatic gulph to 
hold Massena in check, and permit the Archduke to fall back 
%Q assist in defending the centre of the empire, or even to 
spare a detachment for that purpose. At the very critical mo- 
ment of such an important service, an army of F.nglish and 
Russians is landed at the extremity of Italy, only to violate 
the neutrality of Naples, and afford Bonaparte a pretext to 
drive the royal family from their kingdom, “ We managed,” 
says our author, “ with out usual skill, to uriiie all disadvan- 
tages in one plan : we hurried on one ally to th^Muin which 
has since befallen him, for the purpose of rendering our army 
useless at a time when a not her ally might hrve been saved by 
its co-operation. So uniform, so harmonious in every quarter 
have been the schemes of England tlirougliout the late coali- 
tion ! — And can we wonder that our aH'aivs have been luiiied, 
amidst the waste of our resouices, and the squander of our 
opportunities ; when vve have been consistent only in impolicy, 
lavish of every thing but vigour, and strenuous in put suing all 
varieties of plan, all sorts of system, except those which border 
upon prudence and wisdom ?” 

II. Consequences of our late foreign policy. After 
touching upon the improper disclosure, by the late ministers, 
of certain delicate parts of their communications with foreign 
states ; and contrasting our late weak, and ignorant policy in 
foreign affairs, with that of Cromwell and William, the author 
proceeds to describe the situation 111 which the events, the ef- 
fects of the late coalition, have left England^ as her interests 
connected with those of other natiops. 
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1. He estimates very highly vrhat Austria has lost, and France 
lias gained by the cession of the Tyrolese and Venetian terri-» 
tories, which with the French power over Switzerland has now 
completed the dominion of France over the whole of Italy» 
and closed every avenue to that fine country against Austria, 

2. The effects of the late scenes upon the minds of the Aut* 
trians and the French, and indeed upon the inhabitants of 
every country in Europe, are not to be taken at a low valua- 
tion, by those who rightly judge of human affairs. 

3. If, while the continent yet presented so menacing an as- 
pect to Bonaparte, the danger of his invading this country was 
any thing, how much is it now increased when the continent is 
laid at his feet, and his character is so much exalted in the eyes 
of his own people ! This author talks, in very serious terms,* 
of the consequences of invasion ; which only levity and adu- 
lation have affected to despise. And while the danger of in- 
vasion has tljijs increased, not a step from the time when the 
French troops marched from Boulogne was taken to prepare ut 
for the formidable attack, or to provide for the awful contin- 
gency which has been realized. 

III. State of Foiieign Affairs, independent of the 
£ate Coalition and its CoNsKQaENCKs. — Under this head 
. the author proposes to consider how wc stand related to certain 
other nations, which were not immediately affected by the late 
coalition or its consequences. 

1. He arraigns in severest terms the seizure of the Spanish 
ships by this country •previous to the late coalition. It was an 
act of consummate injustice and disgraceful to the nation. It 
alienated deeply the minds of the Spaniards, which before were 
highly amicable to us. And though Spain was obliged to pay 
a coijsiderabie subsidy to France, tor this reason solely that we 
were unable to afford her adequate protection against French 
aggression, to this the English cabinet had assented, and it 
formed no reason any more than the pretended armaments at 
Ferrol, for plundering her ships. To compel her tlius to join 
heartily in the same cause with France, was to add, and that 
with no sparing hand, to the means of our enemy ; while in 
the view of a grand alliance which could have affoulcd her se- 
curity against France she mighty have been rendered of material 
service against him. The permanent disadvantages to Great 
Britain of tliis shameful measure are set in a very strong 
light. 

, ,2. He examines at considerable lengtliThe political views of 
the l>utch. Though the Dutch would no doubt like to see 
their country independent, yet from the nature of that 
country, the destruction in it of property and industry iu con* 
sequence of a struggle would be so great, that its inhabitanu. 
regard the possible good as much overbalanced by the certaiit 

2 E 2 
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evil. Nor have the French oppressions borne any comparison 
with ' the exaggerated accounts circulated in this * country* 
We must therefore,** says the author, “ make up our mindi’ 
uo.the uncomfortable prospect of Holland remaining entirely 
and inactively subject to our enemy and averse to us, until 
changes shail have been wrought in the face of affairs, which 
it would be idle to guess at and pernicious to reckon upon.** 

3. Under this head the author, not with the utmost skill ifi 
distribution, places the view which he draws of the French 
empire itself. On its prodigious resources he thinks it unne- 
cessary to enlarge ; but he is at pains to impress an alarming 
idea of the effects of that military conscription in- France, 
which renders every man within the empire a soldier, from the 
Jfcars of twenty to twenty-five; and the whole surface of 
the most compact, extensive, and best situated country in Eu- 
rope, one vast camp, swarming with the finest soldiers.*' 

• With a still further violation of order, tlte author pro- 
ceeds under the same head, to consider “ the situation of the 
powers yet unsubdued by the arms of France namely Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. The natural capabilities of the 
countries yet subject to the house of Austria are probably 
second to none. But what are all these, while the govern- 
ment established under that house is such as to kill in the seed 
every plant of improvement, and maintain the country an arid, 
and barren waste. Our author states distinctly that all hopes 
of success to any new exertions of that monarchy against 
France are vain, “until time shall have 'been given for the 
gradual improvement of her resources by the adoption of a 
tmser systfiw f govfrnfnfnt,” He enumerates some of her de- 
tached measures of impolicy. But he ought to hrfve gone a 
little deeper into the subject ; and to have asserted faithfully 
that the governraenr is a piece of mere clumsy dcspinism, in- 
consistent with all spirit and patriotism in the people, as well 
as industry and improvement. The country is borne down 
by the united reign of arbitrary power and superstition ; and 
the state of knowledge and civilization among the people is 
little different from that of the Middle Ages. There is no part 
of Europe with which the hereditary dominions of Austria 
can be more closely compared than with Spain. The state oi 
government and of religion in both is very nearly the same, 
and has produced very nearly the same effects ; only the Aus- 
trian monarchy being far more powerful, the despotism in the 
Austrian dominions ^las been mott strict, and still more 
effectual in excluding the rays of light. Whatever feebleness, 
then we know to be produced in Spain by a bad government 
and a bad religion, we may know that a still greater feebleness 
in- proportion to the capabilities of the country, is produced in 
Austria by the same causes. The author might thus have 
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drawn his conclusion with redoubled confidence, That 
Austria from the natural weakness of her resources, inde- 
pendently of her late misfortunes, is for the present quite inca- 
pacitated from going to war with France.” 

Without Austria the author concludes that no project for 
the restraint of French encroachments by the powers of Russia 
and Prussia alone could be expected to have any success ; eveji 
were these monarchies as poweiful as they are vulgarly sup- 
posed. But if we take into the account the abatements which 
he shews ought to be made in those exaggerations, the folly of 
such a measure stands in the dearest light. Even this is not 
all. Those three powers Austria, Russia, and Prussia, arc 
perhaps not more disinclined to the cause of one another thait 
to that of France ; “ and their mutual dissensions, upon various 
grounds, are of too long standing to leave us any hopes that a 
cordial union of them all can be formed for the defence of 
Europe, before time is given to adopt a conciliatory system, 
and to sink past difTerenccs in oblivion.” 

^5. The subject to which the attention of our author is next 
directed is rather disconnected with those which he has pre- 
viously considered ; and he has not managed to introduce it 
with the greatest skill in arrangement. On this subject we 
liavc had occasion lately to treat at considerable length in tlw 
Literary Journal ; and it gives us sincere pleasure to find that 
the doctrines we there taught, with a very strong conviction of 
their importance, biif not very sanguine hopes of gaining many 
converts, are tlie very doctrines which arc here promulgated 
with something like official authority. We are therefore now 
cncouragccrto hope that they will even be made the rules of 
government. It is ijic question of neutiai navigation to which 
we allude, and on which some obseivations will be found in 
the second article of our Number for December last, and the* 
seventh of that for March last. The author confines liimsell 
to the particular case of the United States of America; and to 
the particular question whether tlie Americans should be per- 
mitted to carry the produce of the Frcncli West India islands. 
As this produce is neither contraband of war, nor the ports 
of the colonies blockaded, the only two exceptions to the 
freedom of neutral trade recognised by tlie law ot nations, 
the Americans claim a right to carry "“the produce of the French 
colonies to their own country ; and what they chuse to dispose 
t)f elsewhere to send thence to any country they please. Great 
Britain has pretended to contest this right ; and to say, that 
because France makes a monopoly of her colonial trade, and 
excludes the Americans from it during peace, wc will exclude 
them from it during war. . On this point it is that we have 
lately been on the eve of hostilities with America. Our au< 
thor’s reasonings on this subject go to prove, that, could wr 
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prevent the interference of America in the French colonial 
trade during war, no material advantage could be gained from 
the enforcement of such a prohibition ; that the real difference 
between the former and the present method of carrying French 
colonial produce and supplying the French colonies, is ex- 
tremely tiiflmg in its ultimate consequences ; and that other 
reasons of a very positive nature enjoin a departure from such 
claims in the present situation of affairs.” If we permit the 
produce of the French colonies to be exported from them at ail, 
It will reach France in spite of our utmost opposition by a mere 
increase, not very material, of price. If we prohibit the ex- 
portation entirely w'e only ruin the planters, no very liberal 
species of warfare; and deliver up the islands to the dominion 
of the negroes, thereby increasing the insecurity, and disad- 
vantages of our own colonies. If we should proprjse to trade 
to the French islands ourselves, and so prevent this dangerous 
catastrophe, wc then do notliing more than precisely to carry 
on the French trade for France instead of allowing America to 
do it. But it is surely not for the trifling gains of commission 
or carriage made by the American merchants on the sugar and 
coffee they send to Europe, that wc should quarrel with 
America. Our merchants have surely no occasion to envv 
, their brethren in America this pittance of business, when then 
own wide and numerous channels are so far from full. 

Wc are extremely happy to find tliis writer state the doctrine, 
80 just as well as libera!, but so repugnant t 6 vulgar passions 
and prejudices; that to force the enemy’s maritime trade into 
the hands of neutrals during war, and thus cut o,ff his means 
of creating a navy, is all the injury which it is our interest to 
make him feel in his commercial concerns. “ The destruction 
of an enemy’s trade is not to be desired, in order to annihilate 
his national wealth. By the individual prosperity of his sub- 
jects we ourselves gain ; by their progress in riches we improve 
our own ; and though his public revenue may be augmented by 
the increase of his public wealth, we must necessarily aug- 
ment our own revenue by the increase which our wealth re- 
ceives from his ; and there cannot be a duiibt that an expedient 
whlcli renders him richer and weaker — which augments the 
opulence of his people, ^and makes them harmless to their 
neighbours — which preserves their trade but stunts the growth 
of their navy— is of all others the contrivance best suited to 
our interests.** Neither is it a consideration of slight im- 
portance that the gains of this trade are made by a nation, 
whose maritime povyrer, and whose wealth, are more conducive 
lo oiir power and wealth, than those probably of any other na- 
tion whatever. The natural union of the interests of this 
country and of America are set in a very proper light by oiir 
author; and in truth thi$ is one of the great political points 
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which are so little Uiidemood in this country, and which it is 
therefore of so much importance to have fiequcntly and au- 
thoritatively entorced. 

7 'here is another circumstance connected with this question 
■of American navi^ uion on which we praise the freedom with 
which our author has spoken the language* of liberality and jus- 
tice, notwithstanding the force of popular prejudice on the 
opposite side. We allude to the British seamen found on 
board the American vessels. This is a circumstance which he 
m-'si truly affirms to be above the power of the Biitisn navy to 
pi event. But he goes further and asserts that ir would be in- 
justice and op[ r<ss.>n to seek to prevent it, that the Biitish 
seamen have ;:j no a : ght to go wherever they please, as any 
otlu-r class <jf tlic [*eo})ie. whom though wc have statutes, “ the 
fruits of a n:is-’a' cn policy,*’ says our author, to restiain from 
emigiating, no cuie a*, rhe present day is very eager to see them 
executed. We may however hear this emigration the more 
easily, that it inn eases our means of supply ng with sailors 
both our navy aofl v)ur Hjcrch.int seivice, rather than diminishes 
them. To the observation fhat we might go to war with Ame- 
rica, and so prevent this emigration, as well as rerlaim all uur 
people emigrated, this author replies, that we miglit likewise 
turn all our vessels at once into aimed cruisers, and establish 
universal pnaev : we may take the sea, as Fiance has done the 
land. Only heie two questions arise ; first what is to he done 
with justice; and ix’xt, setting ju ticc aside, “ whether is it 
really our interest to quarrel with ihe only powei whit h re- 
mains unhurt by French influence, to lose uur intercourse with 
the natioi^ best calculated for our commercial relations? At 
this moment, France anrl America seem of themselves disposed 
to a ruptuic; and possibly before this time war is declared by 
the United States against Spain. Ought we not to think well 
both of ih.e consequences of the contest, and of the value of 
the matter in dispute, before we abandon so fair an opportunity 
of adding America to the number of our allies, and of esta- 
blishing our influence, upon the only durable foundation of al- 
liances, mutual sacrifices^ and mutual benefits?” 

Conclusion. From the whole of the preceding review the 
author deduces, that the policy of Great Britain at present con- 
sists in, what is in fact eternal wisdom, moderate councils in 
regard to both friends and foes. “ I'hat the high, unbending, 
unaccommodating tone, which we have been accustomed to 
hold all over the w^orld, is in the extreme foolish at all times, 
and particularly unfit for the present aspect of things, needs 
not,” he says, be proved by a single argument.” With re- 
gard to the present ministers, he tells them truly, that notwith- 
standing the difficulties in which the nation acknowledges they 
arc placed, it yet expects, with justice, that having undertaken 
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to support the weight of its afEiirs, its difficuliics will be thrown 
Qff by their efforts. Tlx time is now come when shufEing will 
no longer do. “'No compromise of principles, no paltry half- 
measures, no incongruous mixture of big words and little 
doings will bear them out” in the present conjuncture. That 
any means can at present be employed to circumscribe the 
power of France may too confidently be determined in the ne- 
gative. But a new tone of wisdom must appear in ilie ma- 
nagement of our international concerns. Our colonial affairji 
too he justly observes form a fair subject of expectation at the 
present crisis, as well in the western as the ea^tern hemisphere. 
But into the reforms required in tiiese depaitmeius, as well as 
those in our domestic affairs, the necessity of which presses so 
Heavily at the present moment, he declines to entci. lie only 
draws this conclusion, that moderate councils, the fruit of 
which may be an interval of peace, affording time for the great 
corrections and ameliorations which arc demanded in every 
branch of our national concerns, arc the first duty of the ad- 
ministrators of this countiy. In legard to the situation of 
Jiurope the whole advantages of tlic war arc too clearly on the 
side of the enemy. With regard to us, the advocates of hostile 
measures, overlooking all the advantages which might be made 
of a season of peace, have nothing, the author says, to oppose, 
“ but certain vague, indefinite fears of the dangers wuth which 
they conceive a peace to be pregnant. In all these apprehen- 
sions, however, there is a great deal of misconception, and no 
small inconsistency.” With regard to terms, it is very evident 
that for the Continent we arc not entitled to propose very fa- 
vourable conditions. The mischief is that we caiuiot mend 
the matter by fighting. With regard to ourselves there arc no 
humiliating terms which it would not be absurd in the enemy 
to propose. As to his sincerity, any peace which it can be his 
interest to make, it will be his interest to keep ; and it would 
be absurd in us to propose to him a peace wliich it would not 
be his interest to keep. As to the improvement of his re- 
sources, of his navy, and other things, do not we make peace 
for the sake of improving ours ? Arc wx afraid that wc shall not 
display equal wisdom and activity with the enemy in the duties 
of peace ? However this may be, it is violently to be suspected 
that we shall fall still further behind him in the virtues of war. 
The probability that our situation relative to Fiance will be 
mended during peaces is much greater than that it will be 
mended in the preserit circumstances during war. “ Why is 
not France,” the aiithor very pertinently asks, “ averse to 
peace, from her fears of our commerce increasing, and our 
^rmy being established on a new system ? Why then should 
wci who are as cou^^geous as herself, dread the progress of her 
trade, and the rc-esfablishmcnt of her marine ? But to all such 
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fears ope answer may Jje given — they prove too much — they 
prove that peace can never be made, if they dissuade us frgim 
making it now ; they have no application to this particular time, 
they are apprehensions of all times, and they go to involve the 
world in one eternal war.” The author concludes with hoping 
that “ whether we are to be blessed with peace, or compelled 
to prepare for new battles, the men now placed at the bead of 
the state,” (to whom he pays many compliments) “ w'ill pursue 
those plans of moderate and salutary reform in the various 
branches of our national policy, without which no glory, no 
safety, not even the inheritance of a name will remain for 
England!” 

We have employed so great a space to bring dearly undcit 
the view of our leaders the principal points discussed in thu 
performance; because they are in truth among the topics on 
which above all it imports the people of Great Biitain at the 
present moment to obtain just opinions; and because it is not 
often that we can expect to find them treated with so much 
sound philosophy, and so little of any sinister views. It is at the 
same time true that the author has been much more pointed iu 
liis exposure of abuses than his suggestion of icforms. He has 
, indeed performed a service of no little consequence in the pre- 
sent times, by asserting boldly that reforms arc necessary, a 
doctrine which it is of so much importance to render popular ; 
but beyond this he has not carried his exertions far. 

Art. IX. A Compendious System oj Geography y as connected 
with Astronomy y and illustrated hy the Use of the Globes y with 
an Appej^ix, By the Rev. Thomas Ross, A.M. Senior Mi^- 
nister oJ ^he Scotch Church in Rotterdam. %vo. pp. 780. 
Edinburgh. Printed for the Author. 

GEOGRAPHY, when considered as. an account of the 
surface of our globe, its subdivisions, appearances, productions, 
and inhabitants, is one of those branches of education which 
cannot fail to be interesting to every one, and w^hich must be 
continually recurred to with advantage even in the ordinary oc- 
currences of life. Not only a histoiy, or a book of voyages 
and travels, but even a newspaper cannot be read with under- 
standing, without a consideiable knowledge of geography. 
These considerations have caused tJiis branch of education to 
be of late years much attended to; and few persons of a better 
condition are now in danger of falling into the mistakes of 
Shakspeare, and representing a shipwreck as having taken 
place on the coast ot Bohemia. , 

'To draw up such a compendious sysLcrn of universal geo- 
graphy as may be useful in the insirivction of the young, is, 
however, a very difficult task. Amidst such a variety of ma- 
terials as crowd upon the attention, while geography compre- 
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hends not only geography properly so called but also statistics 
and political iiistory, it requires more than common judgment 
to select the most essential iutonnation and to leave out what^ 
ever is less imp utajir. It is, indeed, to the deficiency of these 
qualifications, rather ilun to the wa^it of informarion that we may 
trace the defects jf the vai ious systems of >teoj;rdphy which 
have hitiiciKi been piesented to the world. We find most of 
them cr jwded w.th mduteresting uaiticulars which might well 
have been sjiared, while many or great impoitance have been 
wholly omitted. 

It is chiefly in ren'cdying these defects, and in adding the 
results rl late discoveries, that we are to expect an improve- 
' ment ni new systems of geography on those which have pre- 
ceded. Unfortunately, much moic aitcption is u‘ idlly paid to 
the latter than the former article. It i^, i»i'i»'Cfl, very proper 
that the author of a new system should embt dish his work by 
collecting the paiticulars Wiiich Ih.ve tahen place, or which 
have been disccjvered since his piedecessins wicae ; but it is 
extremely impioper in iilin to ci/iihnc liis aiicntjon almost exclu- 
sively to this point, and to enter into minrnc andtiivial details, 
merely because they are leccnt, while hi is at little pains to 
make a more proper selection of materials than has been done 
by those who have wiitien before him. 

In the work befoie ns Mr. Ross, besides the usual changes 
in new systems of geography, introduces some alterations 
which he supposes calculated to tacilitate the acquisition of 
geographical knowledge even to sucli as have not the advan- 
tage of a teacher. lie divides his woik into tw’o pans, the 
first of which is denominated the “ Elements of Geography,” 
and the second the “ Description of the Earth’s Surface.” The 
first part contains the definition of many terms employed in 
geography and astronomy, an account ot the Solar System, of 
the uses of the globes; and of some general particulars refaiive 
to our earth, which could not properly come under the dc- 
sci iptitin of any particular country, such as the atmosphere, the 
winds, the tides, &c. In this part, many things extremely use- 
ful to a learner ate contained, which we have not met with in 
any other abridged system oi geography. 

The second part which treats of the EartlTs Surface, with the 
usual appendages of statistics and liisrorv, does not present 
much novelty of arrangement, and indeed does not appear ex- 
ecuted throughout with equal care. Our author certainly 
seems here to have fallen into the error which we liavc already 
noticed, of being more eager to introduce the new discoveries 
and transactions of his times, than to make a bettor selection 
than his predecessors in the same course. We in particular 
object to the disproportionate size of his political history of 
some European nations, particularly that of England, which 
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occupies nearly a hundred pages. It may be a question how 
far political history ought to be at all admitted into an elemen- 
tary work on geography. It ought at least to he confined 
chiefly to an account of the emigrations from a country, or the 
colonies which it received ; of the different transaptions which 
ended in the extension or contraction of its territories ; and of 
the causes which produced changes in its subdivisions and ap- 
pearance. Long lists of kings and uninteresting details of wars 
and battles can serve no purpose but to swell the volume, and 
unnecessarily load the memory of the pupil. We would also 
recommend to the author to confine himself to facts, and re* 
trench many of his political observations; they are often in- 
correct, and certainly for the most part misplaced in a systenf 
of geography. The history of France, which we are informed 
was not written by the author himself, but received from a 
friend, is particularly objectionable. As far as relates to the 
times of the French revolution, it may well be styled a history 
of hearsays^ for of these and some long and violent declamations 
against Bonaparte it chiefly consists. Violent invectives, either 
against our own private enemies or those of our country, hear 
so much the aspect of impotent resentment, and arc so nearly 
allied to malice and cowardice, that we never desire to sec this 
mean and pitiful mode of wreaking vengeance had recourse to 
in this country. We are sorry to find them in a work which is 
intended to be put into the hands of the young, as we conceive 
nothing is more apt’to destroy feelings of genuine patriotism 
and manliness. We confidently expect that Mr. Ross will 
purge his work of these dregs, in a future edition. 

With file exception of these defects, from which, irulced, 
other works of the same natute are not free, Mr. R.*s system (»f 
geography is certainly very well calculated for the instrueiiori 
of beginners. If some of the superfluou!; matter to which wc 
have alluded is retrenched, he will have room to intioduce an 
additional number of interesting particulars with r gard to what 
are more projierly the objects of gengrapliy. 

Art. X. Siegwart: A Monastic Tale. Translate J Jtom the 

German of J. M. Miller by Lir.riTiA-M.vnLDA Hawkins. 
^vols. i2?no. i^s. 6d. iHo6. Carpenter, 

'I'HE monastic tale of Siegwart appealed first at Leipzic in 
1776, and attracted a great deal of notice. It is the compost, 
lion of John Martin Miller, who was born in 17,^0. He first 
settled as a country clergyman near Ulm in Swabia, and wai 
afterwards promoted to the professorships of Greek and 
Theology in the university of that place. He is probably still 
alive, and his private character is said to be unimpeachable. 
He has given several publications to the world, but of these the 
present has been the most popular, and certainly it savours 
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strongly of tlie German school* One of -the charaoterktics of 
that portion of German literature, of which we have lately had 
so large an importation, consists in clothing immorality iil aU 
Ituring colours, and promoting vice and licentiousness by en- 
couraging the dominion of the passions, in preference to the 
sober dictates of the understanding. Yet most of these publi- 
cations are, if the authors may be believed, well calcnlated to 
jauswer some moral purpose. However bad the tendenev of a 
work may appear at first, .every thing is set right in the end, 
therefore the result of the whole is that the moral is good. 
Indeed the more mischievous the publications the more anxious 
do their authors appear to insist upon the excellence oi their 
anoralitv. The niv'ist licentious woiks that we have ever seen 
bavc almost uniformly concluded witli grave as.scriions that 
vice had been represented in its most captivating form only 
with a view to render it more odious! For instance in the pie- 
serU work there is ccitainly a moral. Siegwart, the son of a 
village justice, is, while a boy, captivated with the charms of a 
Con'xnt, and cannot be happy in this world without liberty to 
become a monk. His inclinauons are indulged, and he is edu- 
cated witli that view. But in the course of his education he 
meets with a fair one who drives all idea of the vioister out of 
bis head. The lady, however, happens to be iIki (laughter of 
an Aulic Counsellor and he is only the son of a \ illage justice. 
Feudal notions prevent their union. She is shut up in a con- 
vent and becomes a capuchin, and the conclusion is that both 
die of what is commonly called a broken heart. Now the mo- 
rality of this is that it shews the folly of rash resolutions, and the 
impropriety of taking advantage of a fit of inoiiieritary ardour to 
lead youth into situations which may render their whole subse- 
quent life wretched. The story likewise points out the mis- 
chievous consequences that attend an undue exeition of paren- 
tal authority, and was so far well calculated for the people and 
the times for which the author wrote. But how is the tale 
conducted? Siegwart and liis fiicnd Kroiihelm, while at school, 
happeraed to meet a gypscy and lesolved to iiave their fortunes 
told. The gypsey looks at the lin(^s in their liands and foretells 
Xo each in detail exactly what subsequent! v took place. Kron- 
helrn, . after a variety of troubles, pnneipaHy occasioned by his 
father, who was a baron and a fox-hunter, is relieved at last by 
the latter breaking his neck, when he marries Siegwart's sister, 
and, according to picdiction, lives happy and has a great many 
children, a blessing of which the gypsey tiibe are always ex- 
tremely liberal as far as it depends on tliem. Siegwart, on the 
other hand, is destined for a cloister, falls in love and changes 
bis mind, is betrothed but never married, and ends his days 
miserably, and ail according to prediction. The morality of 
this is that gypseys may be divinely inspired and capable 
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telling and foretelling exactly wliether life shall be long or 
short; whether niarriages shall be happy or unhappy, and whether 
children shall be the fruit of marriages. But this not all~ 
Siegwart and his friend are gentlemen of refined sensibility, 
and think themselves in duty bound to become crazy at the 
crosses of life. But love is the great subject on which their 
sensibilities are exercised. How enthusiastically is it spoken 
of, how irresistible is its influence! How rapturous its sweets, 
and how delightfully tormenting its bitters. A young lady falls 
in love with Siegwart while he is at school, but being disap- 
pointed, she in the fullness of her sensibility retires to a con- 
vent, writes a rhapsody in the style of the Song of Solomon, 
where love and devotion arc strangely mixed together, and at 
last dies. The iriith is that it not unfrequcntly happens that , 
love or else a grosser passion is often the foundation of enthu- 
siastic and superstitious de.votion, and the Deity is addicssed iit 
]io very suitable terms, and with these* feelings \vhicli have ilieir 
origin in no ven^ spiritual cause, and of wdiich a sa^se of de- 
cency prevcTits the expression to any other object. The fault, 
therefore, lies not in exlnbiting the thing itself, but in not tre'at- 
ing it as it deserves. Instead of being ridictiled or seriously 
exj>oscd as it ought to be, it is liere considered as beautiful sen- 
sibility, ardent piety, and refined devotion. It tlu refore af- 
iords a prelly lesson to love-sick damsels w ho, in order to re- 
semble the amiable Sophia, must imagine themselves exceed- 
ingly miserable, scribble rhapsodies abounding in tropes and 
figures, and then die. One of Siegwart’s friends also falls in 
Icvc and dies. Krorihelm, his principal companion and friend, 
would likewise liave died of love, had not his father oppor- 
lunely happen his neck and saved both his son and Siegwart’s 
srstei. But tlie principal lovers are Siegwart himself and the 
An lie Counsellor’s daughter. He falls in love with her at the 
lirsi glance, and after a variety of sensibiUtics and other vaga- 
ries they both die. Now it might be said that as death is so 
often made the consequence of indulging these feelings, and of 
carrying this passion to an insane excess, the effect must be to 
discourage rather than promote this sort of insanity. But this 
is supposing that readers will look only at the final result, 
without paying much attention to the course of the story ; but 
the fact is exactly the corltrary way. When vice, licentious- 
ness, or any error, is c.'diihited all along in the most fascinating 
colours, it signifies little that they are attended with bad con^e- 
quencels in the end, for the fascinating descriptions and repre- 
sentaiiorts make a deep impression on m9St of those into whose 
hands they tall, and are long remembered, while the result is* 
scarcely attended to, and is soon forgotten. Nay, in many cases 
those whose heads are turned by reading descriptions of extra- 
Viigint and romastic love begin to think that it would be a 
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glorious death to die of such a delicious passion, like this peN 
son or the other. Siegwart in fact is nearly as insane as 
Werter, and the chief difference between the two is, that the 
one shot himself through the head, and the other died in ano- 
ther manner. Whatever the intention may have been, there- 
fore, the tendency of this tale is to encourage morbid sensibility, 
romantic passion, and false devotion. They are not repre- 
sented as things that deserve punishment: on the contrary, 
they are exhibited in the most attractive and alluring forms; 
ana our only resource is to accuse Providence for exposing so 
much delighttul sensibility to so much suffering. That the 
author has shewn himself on several occasions well acquainted 
with human nature, that the work is in general well executed, 
these circumstances do not by any means diminish the immoral 
tendency of the publication. On the contrary its mischievous 
consequences will be great in proportion to the excellence of 
the execution. 

But though we arc obliged to condemn the general tendency 
of this work, there are still many things in it which are en- 
titled to praise. Among tlicse the chief is the beautiful light 
in which the exercise of benevolence is exhibited. It is valu- 
able also on account of the picture which it gives of German 
manners at the time when it was written. But much matter of 
this sort has been omitted by the translator, because it would 
not please the refined taste of the present day ! For this wise 
reason some of the best part of the work is withheld from the 
English reader. But the translator has ,not only omitted, in 
order to avoid inconsistency as she calls it, but abridged witli 
a'view to suit our palate, and added something too for the same 
reason; and has kindly condescended to give the^-^Vjhor the 
merit of her choice sentences! Is it not monstrous that authors 
should be cut and mangled in this manner, and be deprived of 
that which constitutes their chief merit, merely owing to the 
caprice and crude notions of an inadequate translator? Let us 
have the text unimpaired, and you may write as many notes as 
you please. Let an author be charged with no follies but his 
own, and by his own merits let him stand or full. To this at 
least he is entitled. — ^The translator here has also shewn her 
powers of discrimination by retaining the poetry which is mi- 
serable in the original, and wretched enough in the translation, 
though ** talents far superior to the labour condescended to the 
task,*’ A more mutilated translation of the present story was 
printed at Chelsea in 1799* so that if the author has a great, 
many faults it must be confessed that between both translations 
he has been severely enough punished. 
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Art. XI. Memorabilia of Perth^ &c. &c. Compiled from ike 

best Sources of Irformation. %vo. pp- 380. los. i8o&« 

Murlsoii, Perth. Ostell, London. 

THIS work is rlivided Into six sections. The first contains 
a desciiption of Perth and its environs; historical memoranda 
n( the city occupy the second; the third gives the Perth tradi- 
tional account of tlie Gowrie conspiracy; the charters relating 
to the privileges of the city compose the fourth ; the filth con- 
sists of a list of the clergy and masters of the grammar school 
of Perth since the reformation, with some account of the esta- 
blishment and conduct of the academy ; the sixth merely gives 
a list of the subscribeis for the bridge in 1776, and for building 
the public seminaries in 1804 — 5. 

The editor supposes that the traveller approaches Perth bythe^ 
road from Edinburgh, and is anxious to turn his attention to 
the scene which bursts unexpectedly on his sight when he has 
gained the summit of the hill of Moredun which overlooks the 
city. It is indeed one of the most picturesque that can well be 
conceived, one of which description can convey but a faint 
idea. The particulars relative to the streets, houses, &c. &c. 
arc strictly of a local nature, and can be of little ziiiportance 
to the public. 1 he account of the environs however will be 
more generally interesting from several circumstances con- 
nected witii them, Ivlethven was the scene of a bb ody battle 
in 1,^06, when Robeit Bruce was defeated by Edward's general. 
Sir Avnier dc V'allance. Near this place a view is obtained of 
a wider range of the, Grampians than any other spot can com- 
mand, while the snnuims of Dunsinnan are seen over the 
high grounds that rise above the fay. At a little distance is 
the ruinayiic bridge of Dalcruc over the river Almond which 
toms tITel'ay above Penh. Tins spot is in some measure con- 
sidered as classic ground, for close to the bridge is the grave of 
“ Bessv Bell and Maiy Gray,” so cclebivped in Scottish Song. 
These wcie iwo young beauties, daugiiieisol two geni letnen in 
that iieighbouihood. When the plague broke out in 1666, 
tlicy built a retired cottage near a rivulet, wheVe they resided 
w'jtli a view to escape the inlection. One geiitlciiuni however 
wlio, as the song unpCiris, was in love with both, was allowed 
to vi.sit them. Tiorii Liiii they caught the infection. They 
died in conseqr.ence and were buried togetlicr. Luncarty, 
abniu tour miles above Perth, is icinarkable for a bloody battle 
l.'Us^hT there between the Scots and Danes, when a countryman 
tuiacd the foitune of the day in favour of the former, and be- 
came the founder of the Kinnou! family. The editor points 
out several odier objects worthy of notice on the road to Dun- 
keld, especially Birnam Hill, where the wood once was. He 
bids the traveller prepare to be enraptured at Dunkeld, for that 
be will not be disappointed. In this part of tlie work there is 
6 
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nbttiing^ superflaousi, but certainly a great deal is omitted that 
ought to have been there, t'hc editor has confined himself to 
the picturesque nature of the scenery, and has forgotten ob« 
jects of greater utility. The climate, the nature of the soil 
attd method of culture, the plants and minerals, the manners 
and degree of information oi the people, are totally neglected. 
About their commerce, manufactures, or any species of indus- 
try, little is said, certainly nothing accurate and precise. The 
liistorical memoranda consist of little more than a list of pro- 
vosts and magistrates of almost all of whom we know nothing 
more than that they were provosts and magistrates, so that the 
list can be interesting to none except the corporation, every in- 
dividual of which may hope to be thus handed down to poste- 
rity. In 1584 however we find the name of William Earl of 
Gowrie as provost. He was concerned with the nobles who 
seized upon King James the Sixth during his minority, in order 
to take him out of the hands of two favourites, Arran and 
Lennox, who governed him in every thing. This enterprise 
has been called, by the Scottish historians, “ the Raid of 
R-iuhven.” The king at last found means to escape out of thfeir 
hands. Gowne afterwards made his peace with him, but Arran, 
eager to possess that nobleman’s estates, persuaded the king to 
icize him, and Gowrie was in consequence executed at Stirlirjg, 
This leads to the hypothesis respecting the Gowrie conspiracy, 
founded on the tradition in the town of Perth. Soon after the 
execution of William, Earl of Gowrie, Arran was disgraced, 
and the honours and estates of the Gowrie family were restored. 
The common opinion is that the King was inveigled to Gowrie 
house by John, Earl of Gowrie, and Alexander Ruthven his 
brother, who intended to assassinate him. The inhv4lyants of 
Perth however then believed, and the tradition still continues, 
that the whole was a scheme formed and put in practice by the 
King, for the purpose, of destroying the Gowrie family, from 
an apprehension that the Earl was preparing to revenge his 
father’s death. The subsequent conduct of James, who, by 
every means endeavoured to conciliate the inhabitants of Perth, 
the suspicions u^stimony of the witnesses wdio were called to 
support the King’s story, scvcial incidents mentioned by Mr. 
David Calderwood, who lived at the time, and left a manu- 
script history of the alfairs of Scotland, with other circum- 
stances, strongly favour this view of the matter. But all these 
do not amount to proof, and perhaps no satisfaction can be ex- 
pected on the subject. With legard to the public seminaries 
we arc in a great measure left in the dark, as wc have nothing 
here about the matter except the list of subscribers. Whether 
the object be to extend the plan of education, or merely to 
erect a proper and handsome building for the seminaries as 
they now exist, wc are left to discover in the best manner wc 
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gre able. But at all events the attention paid by the magistrates 
of Perth to the great business of education, is in the highest 
degree commendable. Among the subscribers we observe the 
name ot Thomas Hay Marshall, a private individual, who has 
given the ground on which the building is to be erected, 
valued at £^00. 

The work altogether is certainly but a meagre performance. 
All that can be said in its favour is that it is tolerably well 
executed as far as it goes, but the importance of the matters 
omitted renders a more full and scientific examination of the 
town and county of Perth still highly desirable. 

Au r. \ 1 1 . The Wanderer of Switzerland^ and other Poems, By J . 

of Sheffield, Vernor&Hood. 1806. 

THE Wanderer of Switzerland is by no means deficient in 
poetical meiit. An aged native of Underwalden is supposed to 
have escaped from the carnage of his countrymen by the French 
in 1798, and to have passed the frontiers of Switzerland with 
his family. He arrives at the cottage of a shepherd, by whom 
he is hospitably entertained, and to whom he relates the disas- 
trous story of his country's subjugation. The poem consists of 
six parts: it is written in lyric measure, and in the form of 
‘dialogue. The story is in general interesting and well-told; 
and will make a much more favourable impression when read 
in continuation, than could be made by any extract which 
we can select. As a specimen of the poet’s metre and manner, 
we extract a few stanzas in which the aged Wanderer declares 
his resolution to seek for freedom in the wilds of America, ac* 
companied by the remnant of his family : 

* Wandereh! whither would’st thou roam? 

To what region far away. 

Bend thy steps to find an homCi^ 

Jn the twilight of thy day?* 

Wand, * In the twilight of my day, 

I am hastenit^g to the West ; 

There itiy weary limbs to lay. 

Where the sun retires to rest, 

'' Far beyond ib’ Atlantic floods, 

Stretch'd beneath the evening sky, 

Bealms of mountains, dark with woods 
In Columbia's bosom lie. 

There in glens and caverns rude. 

Silent since the world began. 

Dwells the Virgin Solitude, 

Unbetray’d by faithless man; 

Where a tyrant never trod. 

Where a slave was never known. 

But where Nature worships 
111 the wilderness alone 
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Thither, thither would I roam; 

There my children may be free ; 

—I for them will find an home. 

They shall find a grave for me. 

** Though my fathers* bones afar 
In their native land repose. 

Yet beneath the twilight star 
Soft on mine the turf shall close. 

Though the mould that wraps my clay. 

When this storm of life is o'er. 

Never, — never, — ^ncver lay 
On a human breast before : — 

Yet in sweet communion there. 

When she follows to the dead. 

Shall my bosom's partner share 
Her poor husband's lowly bed. 

Albert’s babes shall deck our tomb. 

And my daughter’s duteous tears 
Bid the flowery hillock bloom. 

Thro* the winter-waste of years.” 

Of the smaller poems some are very agreeable, particularly 
the Remonstrance to Winter, HdVinab, and the h'icld Flower; 
the Vigil of St. Mark has a considerable share of the terrific. 
Of these we extract Hannah as a favourable specimen of the 
author’s talents ; 

** At fond sixteen my roving hear^ 

Was pierced by Love’s delightful dart: 

Keen transport throb’d thro' every vein, 

— I never felt so sweet a pain ! 

Where circling woods embower’d the glade, 

I met the dear romantic maid : 

I stole her hand, — it shrunk, — but no ! 

I would hot let my captive go. 

With all the fervency of youth, 

While passion told the tale of truth, 

I mark’d my Hannah’s dowr^^asl eye, 

'Twas kind, but beautitnlly shy. 

" Not with a warmer, purer ray, 

I’he Sun, enamour’d, wooes young May ; 

Nor May, with softer maiden grace. 

Turns from the sun her blushing face. 

But, swifter than the frighted dove. 

Fled the gay morning of my love: 

Ah ! that so bright a morn, so soon. 

Should vanish in so dark a noon! 

The angel of aflliction ro^e. 

And in his grasp a thousand woes > 

He pour’d his vial on my head. 

And all the heaven of rapture fled. 
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Yet, in the glory of my pride, 

I stood, — and all his wrath defied i 
1 stood,—- though whirlwinds ahook my brain, 

And lightnings cleft my soul in tw^in.. 

J shun'd ray nymph}— and knew not wiiy * 

I durst not meet her gentle eye; 

I shun'd her, — for I could not bear 
To marry her to my despair. 

Yet, sick at heart with hope delay'd. 

Oft the dear image of that maid 
Glanced, like the rainbow, o'er my mind. 

And promised happiness behind. 

“ The storm blew o’er, and in my breast 
The halcyon peace rebuilt her nest ; 

The storm blew o'er, and clear and mild 
The sea of youth and pleasure smiled. 

** 'Twas on the merry morn of May, 

To Hannah’s cot 1 took my way ; 

My eager hopes were on the wing. 

Like swallows spoiling in the spring. 

** Then as I climb’d the mountains o'er, 

1 lived my wooing days once more: 

And fancy sketch'd my married lot, 

My wife, my children, and my cot ! 

1 saw the village steeple rise, — 

My soul sprang, sparkling ni my eyes ; 

The rural bells rang sweet and clear,— 

My fond heart listen’d in mine ear. 

I reach’d the hamlet : — all was gayj 

' "I love a rustic holiday! 

1 met a wedding, — stepp’d aside; 

It pass'd;— my Hannah was the bride J 

** ■ - — There is a grief that cannot feel ; 

It leaves a wound that will not heal ; 

— — My heart grew cold, — it felt not then; 

When shall it cease to feel again?” 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to learn that the 
primer of this work is also its author. In toimer times printers 
were often celebrated scholars, and the Stephenses were only 
particularly illustrious among many of eminence. Of late 
times such examples are moic rare, and learning has generally, 
but very falsely, been thought an useless appendage to the me- 
chanical part of a printer’s business. For our own parts, wc 
are happy to find not only learning but original genius in every 
station, and more particularly among those who have aiiy im- 
mediate connection with literature. We hope that this will 
not be the last of Mr. Montgomery’s poetical efforts ; and if he 
bestow proper cultivation on his talents, we have no doubt that 
his geilius may become an ornament to his profession. 
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Art. XIII. Practical Essays on Select Parts of ike Liturgy of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Thomas Biddulph, 
M.A. Minister ofStu James's^ Bristol, g vols. i2mo. iL 8j. 

London^ 1805. Rivingtons. 

THE fifct volume of the present work containing essays on 
the morning and evening services of the church was published 
in 1799* and from the favourable manner in which it was re* 
ceived by the public and the approbation it met with from 
some periodical reviews, the author was encouraged to under, 
take the task of writing Essays on the Collects also. 7 ’hcse 
essays form the last four volumes of the present publica* 
tion. 

Of the utility of a work of this kind it is not necessary for 
us to say any thing. If the plan is good and executed with 
judgement the utility must be obvious. Whatever tends to 
elucidate the doctrines, or enforce the duties ot our holy 
religion, to instruct the ignorant or convince the profane^ 
whatever has for its object the promotion of true piety and the 
dissemination of religious truth, merits, without doubt, the 
protection and encouragement of every good rneinher of so. 
ciety. But if a work professing to embrace these objects is 
presented to the public, without seeming to be at the same 
time well calculated for the attainment ot the end in view, it is 
the business of a reviewer, at least to point oiu what he con- 
ceives to be its defects. Ami whatever piaise Mr. Biddulph's 
first volume may have received from the rcvieweis oi former 
years, or whatever encouragement it may have met with from 
the public In general, ti:c issue will perhaps cuiivlnce him that 
the indulgence and approbation ot tiie levicwcr and the public, 
do not always keep pace with the rapidity of the win. and 
do not always extend in proportion as an auili(jr extends die 
size of his work. 

Mr. Biddulph’s zeal in the cause of religion deserves tlie 
highest commendation ; and we will not say that it has noi been 
well directed in attempting an elucidation of the Liturgy of 
the church ; for perhaps no attempt was more likely to pro- 
mote, in its issue, the interests of religion. But what we 
find fault with in the execution of Mr. Biddulph’s plan is, 
that he comments indiscriminately upon those parts of our 
liturgy which are perhaps somewhat difficult to be compre- 
hended, and consequently stand in need of elucidation, and 
upon those that are already so clear that all commentary must 
obscure them* We will allow that the doctrines of original 
tin, of free-will, of predestination and election, and others, 
may admit of a good deal of discussion where they happen to 
be introduced, and indeed, may perhaps require it before they 
are brought down to the level of low capacities : but who 
would have thought that it required a commentary of upwards 
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of thirty pages, or an essay, in the language of Mr. Biddulph, 
to explain and elucidate the general concession oj sins^ of the 
morning and evening prayer, — 2 l piece of composition so plain 
and so easy, and so utterly devoid of every thing mystical and 
abstruse that, with only the usual and ordinary means of in- 
struction, it may be understood even by a child. And yet by 
way of illustrating this general confession, Mr. Biddulph has 
contrived to introduce into his essay upon it the doctrine of 
the fall of Adam ; of his having been the federal head and re- 
presentaiive of all his posterity ; and of the guilt and misery in 
which he involved the whole of the human race in consequence 
of this original sin, by one man’s disobedience imputed to 
them ; together with the vile heresy of Pelagius and his fol-^ 
lowers, as well as a variety of other doctrines equally abstruse, 
which do not certainly belong to this general confession, and 
which consequently involve the subject in a maze of mysticism. 
The only part of the exposition which is any thing like what 
an exposition ought to be, is that which relates to the clause— 
That we may hereafter live a godly ^ righteous^ and sober life ; 
though, even there, there is abundance of what is superfluous, 
and tends not at all to the elucidation of the subject. But in 
short there is scarcely an Essay in the whole of Mr. Biddu1ph*$ 
large work, in which one or other of the doctrines now alluded 
to is not introduced and discussed at considerable length, so 
that what the reader happens to omit in one place he will find 
in another. But this may perhaps have its use even to the 
reader; and to the writer the benefit is, that he has then been 
enabled to swell out a work to the extent of five volumes, of 
which^l -that is useful and important might well have been 
conjifJri^d in two. And the best of it is that the subject is 
pfiiyQi nearly exhausted, for there certainly remains as much 
to be done, before the whole of the Liturgy is elucidated, as 
will furnish at least ten or twelve volumes more of the same 
kind. Mr. Biddulph should remember, however, that it is 
not necessary to say all on a subject that can be said, but only 
all that is likely to be useful. If he observes this rule for the 
future, his reader has but little to fear. 

'rhe preface to the first volume contains a short narrative 
extracted from Wheatly’s Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which cannot but be acceptable to the reader, 
because it gives an historical account of the original compilation 
^nd subsequent improvements of our liturgy, from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
to the reign of Chai'les II. when the whole of the liturgy 
was brought to that state in which it now stands. 

Mr. Biddulph has chosen to denominate his illustrations of 
the different parts of our Liturgy, Essays. This title is rather 
ubjectionable. It is of little consequence, you may say, what 
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the title of a book is, If the book is but a good one. But titles 
ought certainly to convey some sort of information, if possible, 
with regard to the nature of the work which they are employed 
to characterize, and if they are not altogether new terms, they 
ought to be at least old ones used i|i their oidinary acceptations. 
The term essay, implies an attempt to elucidate some one indi- 
vidual subject, in any easy and familiar manner, and by apt 
and obvious illustration, without pretending completely to ex- 
haust that subject, or professing to adhere strictly to the rules 
of method. However well part of this definition may apply 
to the present case, we cannot, after all, think that the icrin is 
happily chosen, because each of the different portions of the 
liturgy as it is now arranged, embraces such a variety of dif- 
ierciu and distinct subjects, as must make it absolutely a jumble 
to discourse of them as a whole in any other way than iliat of 
giving a commentary on them : and tins we think would have 
been a more appropriate term than the one Mr. Biddulph ha$ 
cjioscn. If it were not that it might perhaps he apt to give 
umbrage to the author, as well as to our more piously disposed 
readers, by seeming to throw an air of ridicule upon the whole, 
we could point out that term, which beyond all others in the 
Knglish language, is the best appropriated to characterize the 
present work. If this term were adopted, the title would then 
be, Rhapsodies on the Liturgy of the Church of England, 

The subject of tlie fiist Essay is the prefatory sentences from 
Holy Scripture, with which the morning and evening service of 
the church is introduced. This naturally leads the author to 
pronounce the most unqualified eulogies on the excellc*nce of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England — and in this ^respect it 
is scarcely possible to say too much. Tlierc certainly 'ver 
was, and perhaps there cannot be devised, any form of prayc* 
or any mode of w’orship, better suited to the exigencies of 
human beings, more truly expressive of reverence to the God 
that made us, than that which has been adopted in the Liturgy 
of our Church. But w^e do not think that it adds any thing to 
the encomium to tell us, as Mr. Biddulph does, that “ our 
liturgy is not like a nose of zmx^ that may be adapted to evciy 
face, and is not contrived, like Mr. Pope’s Universal Prayer, ro 
suit the taste of inhdels and heietics: ’ and perhaps it is po^sl- 
ble for a man to be filled with the most revet eiitial awe when 
he enters the courts of God without considei ing himself “ as 
a /ile reptile of the dust.’’ 

The author declares tliat his Essays arc not designed as pole- 
mical pieces, because he has no des^e to enter the field of con- 
troversy, but at the same time he omits no opportunity of in- 
troducing into them all the controverted points he can. We 
found them in the Essay on the General Confession which was 
alieady taken notice of, and we find them also in the present 
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essay. The Arian, the Socinian, the Pelagian, the Antino* 
tnian, and even poor Pope, are all cited before the bar of Mr. 
Biddulph’s inquisition, and dismissed not much to their credit. 

It would be to no purpose to follow Mr. Biddulph through 
the immense extent of five volumes, and through the idle and 
endless repetitions, as well as trifling observations, which arc 
constantly occurring. We will leave that to the reader of more 
leisure. It is sufficient to observe that besides the two essays 
already taken notice of, the first volume contains essays on 
the following subjects : — On the pxhortation, on the Absolu- 
tion, on the Psalms, Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels, on the 
Apostles’ Creed, on the second Collect at morning service for 
Peace, on the third Collect for morning service for Grace, on 
the Prayer for the King’s Majesty, on the Prayer tor the Clergy 
and People, on the Prayer for all conditions of Men, on the 
General Thanksgiving. 

The last four volumes contain Essays on the Collects in the 
order in which they occur in the book of common prayer. To 
the second volume there is prefixed a preface, bccatisc it seemed 
necessary to acquaint the reader wdth the reasons for which the 
author was induced to extend his original plan to oilier parts ot 
the Liturgy. In apology for the defects which may be found 
in his work, he pleads the necessary avocations ot his jirotes-- 
sional life, and there deprecates the severity of criticism. Hifl; 
the author does not seem so much to have wanted time as siimc 
of those qualificatipns absolutely necessary to form a good 
writer: — the art of condensing; and resolution and selt-denial 
enough to expunge, as well as judgment to discern, upon a 
second reading, every thing irrelevant to the subject in hand: 
foiyi^J^aniiot, with Mr, Biddulph’s good people allow even 
design of a work to apologize for its many impel fec- 
tioiis.” But we are willing to join with him in his earnest 
prayer to God for the pardon of defects, and for His blessing 
on the work which is certainly more to be desired than the re- 
commendation of any reviewer. There seems to have been 
some diversity of opinion with regard to the import of tin* 
term collect^ some thinking that they were so called because 
they were collected from those portions of holy writ whicli aie 
annexed to them under the title of Epistles and Gospels, and 
others because they were read among the pcopJe at their colUc^ 
Hon or gathering together. Mr. Biddulph thinks the name may 
, perhaps be derived from the pithy and comprehensive nature of 
those short forms. In an exti^act from Comber’s Companion 
to the Temple ^hc collects are described as being all directed to 
the Father through the Son. The beginning is commonly ih^ 
ground on which wc are induced to ask ; and, after the petitilin 
is made, it is eommtnly backed with some motive taken from 
the glory of God, or our benefit which we believe will be the 
effect of our being heafd. 
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The Eisays on the Collects, like those on the Morning and 
Evening Service, are generally found to be bui the darkening 
of counsel by words without knowledge. This niay be rnadc 
plain enough by an example. Tlie collect for St. John ihe 
Evangelist's day is as follows : — 

** Mercifnl Lord, we beseech thee to cast thy bright beams of 
light upon thy church $ that it being enlightened by the doctrine of 
thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist St. Juhn^ rnay so walk in the 
light of thy truth, that it may at length attain tu the light ut ever- 
lasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.'* 

Now because in this collect we best-ech tne Lord to cast the 
bright beams of light upon his church, Mr. Biddulph finds it ne- 
cessary to enter into some discussion upon the nature of light, 
particularly that of the sun, moon, and stars, to which he 
compares Christ, the Church, and its members ; and with this 
perhaps it would be fasLidit^us to find fault. But b. cause a 
writer has once started a metaphor there exists no good reason 
why he should hunt it down, which we think Mr. Biddulph has 
done most completely in the present instance, as may be seen 
by the following extract, wHich compreheads, however, but a 
very small portion of the line of pursuit : 

The material Sun is the cause of all comfort in the materinl 
world. By his rays all our corporeal energies and refreshments are 
produced. Thereby our blood is kept in a state of circulation, res- 
piration is maintained in our lungs, and our nerves perform their 
office in sensation. Thereby all our food is produced, prepared for 
our use, and concocted in the stomach so as to nourish us. Thera 
Is nothing which contributes to the existence or well being of ani- 
mal life, which does not depend on this powerful agent. In like 
manner all spiritual consolation arises from, and is dep^idc'^t on, 
' the bright beams* of ' the Sun of righteousness.' ‘ Jn him\^ye 
live and move and have our being.* His * bright beams' * give unto 
them that mourn in J5ion beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.' 
When onr portion of the earth enjoys a more copious comraunica- 
tion of the sunbeams, new cheerfulness is universally diffused, and 
new beauty clothes the face of nature. And when the .soul is 
brought nigh to Christ, and the cold, dark, barren, and tempestu- 
ous .season of ‘ winter.is past,” and '* the rain” of sorrow is over 
and gone then the flowers,** the blossoms of holiness, begin 
to appear the time** of the singing of birds,” a season of 
love and joy, •' Is coiue^” in which ** the voice of the turtle is 
heard.” " The fig tree putteth forth her green tigs, and the vines 
w’ith the tender grape give a good smell." The fruits of righte- 
'' ousness which are by Jesus Christ to the glory and praise of 
God," are produced. Winter, it is well known, is brought on 
chiefly by a change of the relative position of the earth and the sun. 
It is not that the sun is really weaker in itself; but from this 
change of position^ its rays, falling obliquely upon the globe, are 
weakened in their effect 3 the earth gets gradually cooler, and the 
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long nights and short days greatly contribute as well to the coldnesa 
as to the gloominess ot winter. So it is in the other case. The 
Sun of righteousness is eternally the same. His glory and hia 
strength admit of no diminution. But the fall has so placed us^ 
that, in our natural state^ we receive not the direct beams of hia 
grace ; but only, if 1 may so speak, the oblique blessings of hit 
providence. When ' the Sun of righteousness arises with healing 
' in his bcums,' then the spiritual spring commences, and the new 
creation smiles. These changes however, both in nature and in 
grace, are gradual. We are not instantaneously plunged into the 
cold and darkness of winter ; neither are we all at once warmed 
and dazzled with the strength of a midsummer sun. It is a mercy 
that we are not, and strongly marks the wisdom and the goodness 
of Divine Providence. But as the days are lengthened, and our 
part of the globe falls more directly under the solar rays, the eartft 
gets warmer^ the sap is drawn upward in the plants and tiees, and 
the earth assumes the gay and splendid livery of spring.' * Thug 
gradual also are the effects of the beams of our spiritual sun, both 
on the church at large, and on its individual members.’ 

There may be readers to whom such stuff is pleasing, if not 
very edifying, but we are persuaded that five volumes of it ia 
rather too large a dose, even for the most submissive patient. 
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POLITICS, and political ECONOMY. 

Art. 14«, Outlines of a Plan for the Ccnnul llrforfu of the Brilish 
l»arid Forces. Bj/ the liott. Brig. General Stewar i’, '^ 'Uh itcgi- 
nient. pp. ^6. Is. 6d. Egerton. 180(). 

This short tract contains the outline of what appears to o'? a very 
judic'^jfST plan for a general improvement of the British l^aud Foraes. 
Ge^^ral Stewart divides his plan into two parts. In the fnM part 
propo>.es that the Additional Force, the Militia, and the Volunteer 
Infantry should be disbanded, while at the’ same time the Regular 
Army is augmented. We are afraid that the numerous obstacles 
which are placed in the way will be sufficient to deter Ministers 
from giving effect to a proposition, without which we are confident 
that the Military Establishment of Great Britain can never be r(*ii- 
dered properly efficient. The Militia in particular is fwumi tor) good 
a pander for family influence to be given up, notwithstanding the 
vast expence into which it leads the nation without adding to her 
effective force. 

To encourage the recruiting and amellomtion of the Regular 
Army, he proposes that the following causes of aversion to the .set- 
vice should be removed. 1. Perpetuity of Service. ‘2. Inadequacy 
of Pensions. S. Frequency of corporal punishment. 4. Length of 
Service abroad. 5. Want of permanent head-quarters to each re- 
giment. f). Want of promotion from the lower ranks. 7. Inade- 
quacy of officers' and non-commissioned officers' pay. On each o! 
these topics he has some very pertinent observations. He aUo ditects 
bis attention to various other means of amelioration. Instead ul 
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the ridiculous mode of allowing olScers to be iiitrGduce4*by ]!Mir* 
chasing commissions^ which is found to be so ruinous to tl^ service^ 
be proposes an examination of the qualifications of officers at the 
three periods^of entering the 'service^ of becoming acaptain^ and of 
Arriving at the rank of field-officer ; regulations analogous to those 
which have been found so salutary in the navy. As an incitement 
to good behaviour^ he proposes that the most distinguished soldiers 
in each regiment should be placed in a Company of Merits which 
should have post on the rights and an additional pay. He thinks the 
Guards might be employed for the same purpose^ and be composed 
cf meritorious soldiers taken out of the other regiments. The abo* 
lition of General officers* regimental commissions^ the more rapid 
discharge of army accounts, the abolition of the practice of drafting 
without the consent of the men, the appointment of a Chaplain and 
Schoolmaster to each regiment, the institution of Orders of Merit, 
are other objects which he proposes as means of amelioration. 

Besides the Begular Army, he proposes the institution of anotlier 
for limited service, to he termed the National Army, and which 
should be distinguished from the other by its clothing, and a few 
other particulars. 

This plan for the general reform of the army, which the author 
shews to be the means of rendering our land forces much more 
efficient, and also to be attended with many sources of economy, 
will, we trust, attract the attention of those who are entrusted with 
the public direction of these affairs. 

THEOLOGY. 

Art. 15. Eft^menfarj/ F.ridcnces of the Trvth of Christiamfij : i/t 
a Series of Foster Catechisms on the lirsurreatom and of her Miracles 
of Christy on Prophecy, and on Chrisfs Testimony of hiinsr/f. 
Bp the liight Bcv. Thomas Burgess, D.D. Bishop of Sf. 
David's, V2mo, Rivingtons, 38. 1806*. 

However numerous the writings in support of the Evi3eifl6jj|s of 
Christianity may have been of late years, no attempt ought to be tor. 
couraged which professes to render these inoportant truths familiar 
to common understandings, and of all such attempts we think the 
present excels in perspicuity of style, and in promise of very general 
usefulness. In the learning and principles of the right reverend au- 
thor we have an ample security against the common defects of com- 
mon writers, and yet instead of dictating ex cathedra, he has here 
furnished his readers with every means to attain the conviction which 
appears to be on his own mind, and to attain it in the most fair and 
libera] manner. 

The Easter Catechisms were published separately a few years ago, 
and are now collected in one volume with ** A plain Argument from 
the Gospel History, for the Divinity of Christ.** The present forni 
is useful, moderate in price, and, we doubt not, will become popular 
in all schools of Instmctioti and families, where the object is to per- 
petuate the doctrines of the established church. 

Art. 16 *. The Sunday School Miscellany, voL 1, 24tmo* Williama.& 
Smith, 1806*. 

The present volume contains an essay on Sunday schools. Fami* 
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luir diak>gues, anecdotes of pious cbildren^ juvenile hymns, 8rc. &c. 
and other similar tracts adapted to the understandings of children, 
and proposed as guides to their instructors. There is so much that 
is reaUy good and useful in the institution of Sunday schools, that we 
shall not object to some lesser matter contained in this volume^ 
lYhich we may think rather above the capacity of children. The in« 
tentions of the compiler cannot be too highly praised^ but perhaps it 
may be expected from us to add that the principles of religion iucul- 
■cated here are those which have lately obtained for a certain party, 
both in the church, and among the dissenters, the name of Metho- 
(iistH. To them particularly and perhaps exclusively, the Sunday 
School Miscellany*' will be a valuable addition to their stock of in- 
struction. 

POETRV. 

hwi. \7 . l^o^tic Skeiclivs^ Yarmouth, fcap, 6(11 

Rivingtons, lx)ndon. IS 06 '. 

These sketches arc prefaced with an address to the Reviewers, in 
which the poet deprecates the severity of criticism, urging the cir- 
oumstaiice of his beiiig worn with plebeian cares and mercenary 
toils.” If the poems before us were found to exhibit even tbe 
slightest indications of poetical genius, we are persuaded’ that none 
would be more ready than ourselves to grant them every sort of in- 
dulgence which ought to be granted on account of the circumstance 
pleaded in thoir behalf. The exampl<‘ of Bloomfield, and of our 
immortal Burns, arc proofs sutFiciently convincing that poetical emi- 
ncucc is by no means incompatible with plebeian toils. But if the 
t^ebeiuii candidate for poetical fame shall be found to have mistaken- 
indelicacy and bufiFooncry for w«t, and an incoherent jntnble of 
discoidant ideas for th*e inspirations of Apollo, it is the business of 
the reviewer to tell him so, and remand him again to the spade and 
the plough. It is enough that the poetical 7/ianiu has pervaded, and 
sjtlil co»xinues to pervade, the ijannts of literary leisure ; we must 
notyifilow it to pervade also tbe humbler baunrs of rural industry. 
^riV. Gent has called upon ns for our t>pinion, and we have given it 
him. Perhaps hiL may think our decision severe, but we are willing 
tp undeceive him. He seems to have been Battering himself that tbe 
result of the publication of his poems would be the attainment of 

beef, beer and4>ay8” — objects of irresistible temptation, no 
doubt, to a vain and hungry poet. But we can assure him, that if 
lie still continues to indulge this fond hope, this golden, but delusive 
dream, he will find himself most wofuUy disappointed. The al- 
ta,inment of the two former is altogether out of the question, and 
to the latter, we must candidly tell him that be is not entitled. 

Art. is. Si MON I ok a. /cap, Robinson, London. 1806’, 

This small yolutne consists of a few small poems which the author 
has chosen to denominate Simonidea, because the first of them 
commemorate the dead, a species of composition in which Simonides 
excelled.” This seems a strange reason : Because if it were even 
proper to denominate poems written in commemoration ot the dead 
Simonidea, yet since the poems of the present volume are not all of 
that kind, the term is at best but clumsPiy applied. We think the 
author could have done nothing better than to have denominated 
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them elegies, and then the term would have been understood with- 
out any particular explanation, it is at least as extensive as Simoni- 
dea. But although the author has adopted this name, he is afraid 
that his resemblance to Simonides may be found to be rather in the 
subject than the style { and in this we can assure him that his fears 
sfre well founded. With the exception of one or two of the poems 
which are perhaps just tolerable, at least if the author is not much 
above the age of fifteen, we think they are the most childish trifling 
nonsense that ever was written. The author affects obscurity, and be 
has certainly succeeded. He warns his reader to ^‘ beware of hoping 
to trace to any object within his view the source of those affections 
he may discover here and there.** This is certainly bad enough. 
But what is worse, we have often not been able to trace to any 
meaning the language which the author employs. 

Art. 1.9. Hvman ii/e, a Poem, m Jive parts ^ fcap, fo. Cadell 
Davies, London, lk()6. 

The author of this poem does not favour the public with his name, 
but we think it is a circumstance which the public will find but little 
cause to regret. The poem does not excite that sort of interest which 
awakens the curiosity of the reader, and makes him desire to know 
who the author is. Jt is dedicated to the Earl of Aberdeen, and pre- 
ceded by an inirodiictlon explanatory of the object of the poem, and 
arrangement of its parts. The object is to give a general prospect 
of human life, accompanied with ** delineation of character, with 
the end of rendering it particular and appropriate.” The general 
divisions are as follows : infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, old 
age. In these there is certainly sufficient scope for the exercise of 
poetical talents, but to give interest to a poem^on these subjects, the 
author must possess a profound knowledge of linmaii nature, must 
have been an accurate observer of it in all its aspects, and must also 
have the judgment to select such features as are the best appropriated 
to characterise it. But these are qnalificaiions of which we caafind 
no trace in the present poem. We do not object to it merely be^^e 
the view of human nature which it exhibits is altogether too general 
to excite interest, for one could not expect much minuteness of de- 
scription in the compass of 150 pages of Ki lines in the page, but 
the circumstances selected are uninteresting, the observations un- 
important, and the language in which they are drAssed fiat and spirit- 
less. The nursery scene, in the first part, will exemplify what we 
have said, and that the reader may have a short specimen of our au- 
thor’s manner, we will present to him the three following stanzas 
from that scene, with which he will no doubt be very much delighted, 
because it will present to him a scene which he has no doubt forgot, 
but in which be has certainly been an actor. Speaking of the child 
when it makes its first attempts to walk, the author says. 

The forming members now expand apace. 

He feels an eager hope untaught before. 

And tries a bold attempt with forward grace. 

Pointing his little foot to reach the floor.” 

" He stands, but timid at his mother's knee, 

Then looks and crom^ as wdshful of applause. 

And seeks, poor imp, by mincing step to free 
Himself from bondage and the nursery laws. 
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f' Now half released the adventrous urchin triei 
A farther walk impatient of command^ 

But mark the fate of hardy wights ^ he lies 
Sprawling and screaming for th* assisting hand. 

This is truly in the stile of the nursery, from which we are afraid 
our author has ventured rather prematurely to issue his poetical 
odfusioiis. 

* NOVELS. 

Aar. CO. Vicisititudes Abroad; or tie Ghost qf my Father. A 

AW7. By Mrs. Bennett. 6 vols. l2mo. J/, lOs, Lane^ 

&Co. 1806*. 

The name of Mrs. Bennett is, we presume, sufficiently known 
among the readers of novels, to render it unnecessary for us to 
introduce the present work by any formality of preface. It has, 
however, many claims on their attention, and on all the attention 
they can bestow, for we have not, of late years, met with any per- 
formance which has carried the arts of tedioUs writing, and per- 
plexed and improbable incident, to a higher degree of perfection. 
We have liere a vast catalogue of personages all movriig in a crowd 
of events, and not only changing their names and titles in the course 
of these volumes, but having their heads taken off and put on again, 
dying and coming to life, murdered and making their escape, witli 
such wonderful rapidity, that even the pen of the author seems often 
, to have deserted its post, and encreased our perplexities by leaving to 
conjecture what should have been decided by narration. 

It may be necessary to explain by what means an author, who, 
from the quantity of her former productions, must be supposed a 
little acquainted with fabulous history, should have fallen into this 
mistake. We liave often had occasion to remark that the accus- 
tomed fictions of novel life a])|)ear to be exhausted j love and its 
snares, and perplexities and escapes, will no longer atlord interest 
or variety. It became therefore necessary to draw upon distant 
age^for incidents. Old castles, teiidal tyrants and ghosts presented 
rl/emselves, and for some time our circulating libraries contained 
^nothing else. But so rigorous and unrea-^ionable is the demand ft>r 
variety, that even these were soon exhausted, and new resources 
must be sought, in this dilemma it probably occurred to our author, 
ns it has to others of the profession, that althougli old castles, 
feudal tyrants, blue chambers and ghosts were growing out of 
fashion, they had left a relish for murders and bloodshed which 
might be turned to a profitable account. And this hope once 
formed, what so likely to furnish abundance of materials as the 
French revolution about the close of 179^2 and I7,6d ? That fertile 
period was accordingly consulted, and yielded such a quaotity of 
heads taken off, throats cut, together with hanging, burning, 
/casting, &c. &:c. as could not fail, with due management, to give a 
most pleasing variety to that species of narrative which is allowed, 
at present, to form the taste, and guide the f&iings of the danghterii 
of Britain ! 

Mrj.^ Bennet has placed her personages, French, English, Ger* 
mans, &c, in the very heart of Paris during the Septcrabrizing 
scenes, and has connected them with the court of the unhappy 
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Louis XVI. in such a manner^ as to share amply in all the massacres 
and miseries of that wretched city. Her personages, therefore, are 
partly real and partly fictitious, and her incidents partake of the 
same variety ^ but horror follows horror so rapidly, and truth as 
well as probability is so frequently outraged, that we apprehend 
there are few even among the amateurs of the shovling who will not 
be sickened before they proceed through half the work. To attempt 
any detail, which we sometimes give, of the plot or fable, were 
impossible, for such powers of perplexity are here displayed, that 
we cannot, with any certainty pronounce who is the hero or heroine 
of the piece ; nor fur whom or for what, we are expected to be 
most interested. 

But while we leave to the readers of these Vicissitudes, a task 
far beyond our own attention or industry, it falls a little more di- 
rectly within our province to notice some of the egregious imperfec- 
tions of style which occur in every part , and this we are induced to 
undertake, because if yming ladies beo^me exclusively addicted to 
wovel-reading, we are afraid they will soon lose sight not only of 
tlie graces of simplicity, but even of the rules of grammar. 

Mrs. Bennefs style has many peculiarities of the faulty kind, 
•ometimes inclining to the high stilts of bombast, and sometimes to 
a sort of slang w'hich seents to be borrowed from the puppies in 
Bond-street, or from the inhabitants of the kitchen. Of all these 
we shall give a few specimens without any particular arrangement, 
but as they occur in otir copy. “ Her face, without being" beauti- 
ful, has been thought to have a ceualn I ran with difli- 

culty ‘‘ I doubted not his embarrassments, they were 

conemmitant io h\% ar ovations ** Madame Sotibize consented to 
chaprvnt her,” which vhaproninp:, we are aVterwards told, was a 

sacred trust j” Mademoiselle de Verencourt is just the most beau- 
tiful creature in the w’orld .” She was sensibly concerned tor her 
friends at Paris, xxiw it would niortity Tlic ('onnte'»s was a lady 
it was easy to astonish.” This vnloarii:in occurs often, bundle 
following is perhaps the most brilliant instance: ‘‘ lhat wmuld 
to rew'ard, not punish, my charming Marqmso, but xvho slioiild I, 
\\>hom, you say, am an hermit, and whom, 1 say, uiU certainly re- 
turn to Languedoc, who should 1 marry ?” That inde/h^aUc and du- 
rable impulse by which good and great minds are gravitated to each 
other She had the torture to see her husband was the rage of 
women She extremely lowd Madame de V. rrspeettd the Duke 
and Duchess, adored her mother, and dwatid on Adelaide:” — “ Ho 
revered h\% tutor, lovfd his father, re^yeittd the Duchess, romped 
with Charlotte, and, like his brother, admued on/i/ Adelaide ** It 
was now, too, supported by the Duchess, whose energy was the 
more worthy of admiration, as it was against her own secret iudg- 
ment ;” — " Really what most seems wanting is cjierg^-^lt requited,- 
the Duchess de V . said, more than energy to force a person of the 
Count de V.’.s rank and sentiments, &-c.” “ Theenergu of Adelaide 

w'as far from subsiding j” “ my own fitacrrafed heart is bursting 
with tender regret.” The Duchess was denounced an emigrant, 
and the Chevalier v/as decreed heir, in succession, as peijcct as if 
sh£. was dead ; * He supported her in his trembling arms, and whiit 
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he called aloud for help, imprecated his own brutality ;** thn 
passion that connected itself with his vital existence^* See, &c. 

As some persons^ at the present crisis, are apt to entertain de-* 
sponding thoughts of their country, we beg leave to remind them of 
a very striking proof of its prosperity. This novel of six volumes, 
twelves, may be had for the moderate price of one pound sixtem 
ss/iillifiga sterling ! — Thou great Subjugator of Europe do thy worst ! 

Art. 21. Anii-Dcipkinc : A Novel. Founded on Facts. By Mre^ 
Bviion, ^2 voh. cr. act* 8r. Mawman, 18(>6. 

Another Novel founded on the horrors of revolutionary France^ 
but more connected and consistent with probability than Vicissi- 
tudes abroad,” and more directly tending to show the unfortunate 
that there are others on whom the hand of affliction presses, perhaps, 
yet more heavily than on themselves-, that no one is tried beyond 
his strength, and that conscious rectitude ensures its own reward.*' 
It appears, likewise, to be offered as an antidote to the immorality 
of JJelpliine, and is not perhaps ill calculated for that purpose. But 
JDcIphine, with all its tendencies, is a work of considerable genius $ 
a praise which we cannot bestow on the present pertbrinaace. 
Some of the characters also betray an exuberance of contradictory 
passions which ought not to be exhibited as the objects of pity. 
When another man possesses all the affections of a wife, we must 
consider the husband as 'robbed j and although she may retain as 
much chastity as to preserve her reputation with the world, and 
afford a great deal of sentimental writing besides, we very much 
doubt whether she will stand acquitted at that bar which takes cog* 
nizance of the thoughts. 

All T. 22. Vemenahon; or, Love* s Mazes, aNoveh By Mrs, Ha 
K ihT Bv'VL^u, 3 vols. 12mo. I5s, Brimmer & Jennings, 1806*. 

This lady begs the critics not to glance at this trifle with a jaun- 
diced eye; or trace its demerits through the fearful microscope of pre- 
judice. Prejudice, good Madam, we can have none against you. 
Your novel is interesting, and calculated to promote virtuous senti- 
/ iiients and actions. We can have no prejudice against these. As to 
your style, it is so far above us that we have more need of a telescope. 
Let the reader decide : 

** The first glow of breezy morn crimsoned the eastern horizon. 
The light grey mists retired abashed, or fainted on each spiry moun- 
tain that towered its bosom to cerulean zeniths. Her roseate blushes 
kindled the dew-bathed aromatic vegetation into lustrous animation, 
and rolled a mass of vivid splendour over the illumined beauty ut 
creation.” >. 

Again : 

Vensensfaon had arisen, early as the high-poised songster, whose 
^ downy plumage winnowed the paly ether. Involved in vestal inno- 
cence, and blooming as Hebe, she passed forth to snatch the first 
perfumes shed by the breath of morn. He«ilth hovered on her am- 
bient wing; cheerfulness stole from her freshened sighs, and plea- 
sure revelled in the lucid dew-drop, which yet pressed the aromatic 
lip of variegated nature. Hazy dawn mantled the mountainous 
heights, but the blue vapoury exhalation faded, as the stiunger touch 
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ni morn efFused her orient animation over creation's rejoicing bosom/' 
Once more^ on a scene of courtship: 

** Happy, exquisite moments ! how fleeting are thy joys, how 
delicious thy evanescent existence, how ravishing that blissful era, 
when passion's youthful germ shoots forth its first rosy sweets, and 
fermentive fancy anticipates an endless plenitude of similar rapture. 
What pity that the canker, time, should feed upon the bosom's sen- 
sibilities ; Uiat imagination’s ebbing stream should eventually forget 
to roll its bounties over the ardent brain, which erst fondly appre- 
ciated its golden treasure, &c. &c.” 

We know not to what height such a style as this may be carried, 
but the present performance seems to go pretty far in deciding the 
question. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wt hcece received a letter from Mr, Brewster, in which hr uses muck 
argnmentaiim to show, in opposition to our opinion, stated in the 
criticism upon his edition of Fergusons Life t u res ^ that his labours 
were not uselessly directed in computwg a milUwrigltfs table upon 
new principles. His letter is far too long for insertion on a topic of 
comparative! u so Utile importance hut that he wag not complain of 
cither inattention or injustke, we will extract one passage In a 
second edition of Ferguson* s Mechanics f [fVhg docs Mr, Brewster 
change the title of the xvork'^ he can scarcely intend to expunge the 
optics and the astronomical subjects frmn hix new edition’] which 
will be published in a few weeks, 1 have gkvn the table in question 
without any alteration hut I haie computed another with great la- 
bour, in which the velocity of the water is deduced from thefwmula 

V = V — X (Kh^ ^iih) founded on the eipniments of Bossuet, ^ 

V being the velocity of the water, iih its height, and Kb the height 
of the fall, I have also ^nade the Telocity of the wheel 4 instead of 
4 the Telocity of the wdter, a supposition more agreeable to the expe* 
riments of Bor da and Sweaton. But, though 1 have made this 
change in the column of velocities, it is not from any conviction of 
its utility, for I am decidedly of opinion that the velocity qf the 
stregm should be determined by experiment.” On this passage we 
have only to remark, that the opinion expressed in the latter part of 
it entirely coincides with our own ; while Mr, BJs confession that 
he has bestowed great labour upon a new table, the utility of which , 
he has no conviction of, proves much more than our assertion, since it 
fhews, if it shew any thing, that he has a propensity to employ his 
labt^r uselessly,*" ----a strange propensity to he indulged by a gentle^ 
man who is so able to devote his time and talents to a better purpose^ 
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Art. I. A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm; in a Letter i 4 
the King, By Charles, Earl of LiverpooL ^ \to^ pp^ 268# 
Oxford^ 1805. Cadell & Davies, Lonaom 
THE subject of Coin is part of that great subject of Money^ 
the doctrine of which is one of the most perplexed and obscure^ 
in the science f>f Political Economy. When so much is yet 
wanting to set the doctrine of Money in a proper light, it i«’ 
not to be accounted wonderful that the Earl of Liverpool found 
many things requiring reform both in the Opinions of his na- 
tion and the practice of its government in regard to coin. The 
enlightened man, who truly desires the good of his country, — 
but who has so often to lament the supinedess of his country- 
men which neglects, or their love of selfish interest which op- 
^ poses, the salutary doctrines of political regulation, is pccu- 
' iiarly pleased when a man in the circumstances of this author 
comes forward with ideas tending to improvemertt By siich 
an incident both their prejudices arid supineriess are eluded; 
while they listen to a public man, Who alone, Hhey are'sO apt 
to believe, is the proper judge of political measures; aijd to r 
man of rank about whose opinions they are so much more than 
ordinarily curious. 

In stating our opinion of the present perforitiartce we shall 
not account it necessary to follow the author, in the number of 
,^hose merits arrangement is not to be classed. His treatise 
consists of two essential parts though strangely mixed together, 
the history of coinage in this country, and the examination of 
the principles of coinage. 

By far the greater part oftfie book is occupied with the his- 
torical details; and in this ^respect the information which it 
communicates appears to us^^Omplete. Lord Liverpool made 
his researches under peculiar advantages; and has availed him- ' 
self of them fully and meritoriously. Nothing further is' 
wanting in regard to this paiticular of the British history. All 
the information which can be obtained is hert collected. And 
We are not disposed to rate lightly this service. The subject is 
an historical point of considerable curiosity. ' The state of the 
coinage, taken at any particular juncture, is part of the general 
picture of the times; and of considerable service in forming a 
just estimate ol their character^ We do not, howev^, regard 
VoL. 1. 2 G 
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this information as attended with all the ntilitjr which our author 
ascribes to It. In the actions of our fathers, he thinks, we may 
find the best lessons of our own conduct. Now unless the 
contemplation of blunders and ignorance be this instructive 
circumstance, we really know not how the lessons in this case 
are to be derived. Lord Liverpool’s own work exhibits our 
predecessors in a very exact and unvaried progress from error tir 
error; and yet so strong is the habit of calling what has been done 
by our anoestors wise, (a habit contracted by some men froin 
the fear of changes prejudicial to the general welfare, by others 
from the fear of :;hanges favourable to the general welfare, but 
dangerous to their own) that even on the subject of coinage 
bis lordship tells us we must learn almost every thing from our 
ancestors, and this at the very moment when he is shewing us 
^the propriety of altering almost every thing which our ancestors 
have done. 

There is one topic which wc know not whether the author 
considered as belonging to the historical, or the philosophical 
part of his subject; and that is the authority by which coin is 
made and circulated. So rudely was this concern managed 
antiently, that almost every great Baron issued coin. The in- 
conveniences of this being very great, when the power of the 
sovereign began to encroach upon that of the barons, the pri- 
vilege of coining money for the whole kingdom, was one of 
the first things yielded up to hirn. Like all the other privi- 
leges which in a similar manner fell into the king’s hands, and 
remained for a time unchallenged in his possession, it was 
claimed^at last as a peculiar function of royalty ; and when the 
general term Prerogative was invented to include all these un- 
challenged privileges, this was comprehended among the rest. 
Our author accordingly traces up the right of coining money in 
thi^ countiy to the prerogative. But the account which he 
would remkr of the prerogative is very different from that^ 
stated above. He talks of it in the common, mysterious style; 
as a sublime something inherent in royalty; but wherein 
consisting, or how derived, we have no information. No great 
inconvenience having ever occurred in practice from leaving 
the right of coining money under this mysterious denomination^ 
because our sovereigns lately have, never exercised the right in 
any case of importance without the advice of parliament, the 
powers which ought in this matter to reside in the King have 
never been prc^erly defined. As the King has been cautious 
not to use the power which could not properly be entrusted to 
him, the whole has nomnaily continued in his possession. The 
has been smd to possess the power, while the legislature 
has exercised it. However negligent, notwithstanding, the 
state in which this important point had remained, nothing can 
be more evident than that the power of altering the com at 
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t»teasure cannot be left in the hands of the King of Creat Bfi- 
lain. It is inconsistent with the limitations imposed by law 
upon his power. It is inconsistent with the liberty of th4^ 
people, with all siftcurtty of property in the kingdom, and tfat 
established rights of parliament. Were the sovereign poa« 
Sessed of such a power, he could render himself master to any 
degree he chose of the property of the whole nation. He 
might contract pecuniary obligations to any possible amounti 
and by commanding every shilling to pass for a guinea, dis* 
charge them with less than a twentieth of the sum. By using 
an expedient like this might lie pot on a particular emergency 
render hiniseli independent of his parliament for supplies, and 
accomplish such designs against the constitutional checks on 
Ins power, that nothing but a civil war could re*establish the 
libeities of the people ? It appears very evidently from these* 
few reflections that the coining of money is in fact a great and 
Very (leiicdte object of legislatism ; ana that U never can be^ 
safely lodged in any hands but those to which the power of 
making laws is wisely entrusted. In a professed treatise oti 
coining, this subject should have been accurately separated and 
defined ; atid that part of tlie business which is. legislative, and 
that which is executive, distinguished and clearly pointed out^ 
We have little obligations to an author who lumps both the 
executive and legislative parts together^ and consigns them 
a mass to the sovereign^ for no other reason than because they 
Imvc been treated in this slovenly manner heretofore; and be- 
cause every power^ which the sovereign has hitherto been al« 
lowed to possess, the*author is willing to represent as unlawful 
to be taken from hitii, with whatever evil effects it may be at- 
tended. Perhaps, the limitation of the prerogative is a doc- 
trine which was not to be expected iii a letter from Lord Li- 
Vcipool to the King. On this point, indeed, we do not hold 
^>urselvcs competent to decide^ We know not what might be 
proper to pass between Lord Liverpool arid the King. But, 
this we knowi that in a treatise presented to the public on the 
subject of coining, the power which ought to be exercised by tha 
legislative and that which ought to be exercised by the execu- 
tive branches of the government^ should have been well discri- 
minated and display edj 

Among the first observations, not of the historical but specu- 
lative kii^i which we meet with iti the treatise, are those on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the piecious metals as the 
matter of coin. These are perfectly just, and though in them 
there is no novelty, they are not misplaced* being requisite to 
a complete view of the subject. 

When our author comes to lay down the principles which 
ought to regulate the business of Coinage, he divides the sub- 
ject into three parts^ in the first ol which it is his ubjcc| 
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prove that the standard coin, what he calls the principal mea- 
sure of property, ought to be of one metal only ; in the second 
he inquires what that metal ought to be ; and in the third he 
shews in what manner the auxiliary coins, made of other 
metals, should be formed* 

1. In this country our legal coin is made of two metals, 
gold and silver. These metals are coined at the mint accord- 
ing to a fixed estimate of the value of the one compared with 
that of the other. Now there would be no inconvenience in 
this, were the rate, so fixed, according to the actual value of 
the one compared with that of the other; and did no alteration 
ever take place in that proportion. But as the value of gold 
and silver is continually varying in regard to one another, and 
^an ounce of the one is now worth one quantity of the other, 
and at another time worth a different quantity, the inconve- 
niences arising from using both as standards is very great. 
The evidence of this does not lie very deep ; but one cannot 
say that the author has gone to the bottom of it. He has 
in a great measure contented himself with an appeal to au- 
thorities, and to some historical facts, chiefly the use of Bank 
money in some countries, a circumstance which to us appears 
but little connected with the point in question: And he has 
very slightly touched upon the reason of the thing. We en- 
tirely agree with him, however, in his conclusion; and it is not 
consistent with our present purpose to supply his deficiency by 
explaining what appear to us the most real proofs that the 
standard coin, the legal instrument of bai ter, should be made ot 
one metal only. 

X. Under the second head it is the object ot the noble author 
to prove that ^1(1 is the metal which should be used exclusively 
for the standard coin of Great Britain. In discussing the sub- 
ject he proposes “ to consider it in two v:evsrs: First, as a ques- 
tion of law; Secondly, as a question of fact; that is, with a' 
reference to the practice and opiniohs of the people."' 

Grigi.nally in this country silver coin rinly was legal tender; 
afterwards gold coin was rendered so jointly; in 1774 when 
the gold coin was reformed, and the silver was in a very de- 
based state, silver coin was declared, by act of parlidnient, to be 
legal tender only to the amount of except according to 

its weight at -tlie rate of ^s. 9.d. per oz.; and coins made of 
copper are only legal tender U) the amount of twclvepence. 
Such are the points of law which the author thinks proper to 
bring forward on the present occasion. In regard to the ques- 
tion of fact, x)V the opinions and practice ot the people, the author 
adduces a slioit history of ibe proportion in which payments have 
been made in gold and silver fiom the earliest time to the pre- 
sent in this country, and from this it appears that since the year 
tyiy all consulciablc payments have bcc- made exclusively in 
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gold; the use of the silver coins having been confined to the 
payment of small sums, or the exchange of gold coins. It thus 
appi ars that both law and the propensity of the people gives the 
preference to gold in all payments but those of a small amount; 
and it is evident from the appearance of no inconvenience in 
the common business of the market, notwithstanding the imper- 
fect state of our silver coinage, that gold has become, in the 
business of the country, the real medium of exchange, and that 
with a reference to the gold coin all bargains arc adjusted. It 
is equally evident that it is by the same medium our commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations is carried on, since, bad as 
our silver coinage is, we find the par of exchange unaffected. 
These arguments are perfectly satisfactory. But the author adf 
duces another which by some may be thought more to the 
point; he shews that gold and silver itself, that bullion, has 
risen or fallen in price according to the perfection or im- 
perfection of our gold coin, not according to that of our silver. 

He next examines the opinions of those who represent silver 
as the proper metal for the standard coin. Mr. Locke says, 
that Gold IS not the Money (f the World and measure of commerce^ 
KOR FIT TO BE SO. He easily shows the absurdity of this 
. proposition. 

The accommodations which are found in gold as the standard 
coin are these: that being higher in value than silver, a mode- 
rate quantity of it bears a nearer proportion to the value of the 
great exchanges whiirh arc made in an age when riches abound, 
whence it is more convenient; that it varies much less in its 
4*nrrent price than silver; that being placed at the superior end 
of the scale of value in regard to the metals crnjfloyed for coin, 
the scale can be graduated much more conveniently from this 
end, that when the standard is placed at the middle or the 
" lowest end. Thus far the doctrine of ouv author appears to us 
well founded; and we add that it is here excellently illustrated 
and proved. Before, however, he quits this part ot the sub- 
ject he states and- endeavours to establish a principle to which 
we cannot so readily yield our assent. 

The point in question is, whether or not a seignorage or ad- 
ditional price on the coined gold, equivalent to the additional 
value which it acquires by the convenience of this form should 
be imposed. Lord Liverpool is of opinion that it should not, 
for the four following reasons: 

• Because this principal measure of property would not in such 
case be perfect. 

Because the merchants of foreign pations, who have any com- 
mercial intercourse with thit country, estimate the value of our 
Coins only according to the intrinsic value of the metal that is in 
them : so that the British merchant would, in such case, be forced 
to pay, in his exchanges, a compensation for any defect, which 
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might be le these Coins; and roust necessarily either raise the 
price of all merchandize and manufactures sold to foreign nations in 
proportion^ or submit to this loss. 

** Because no such charge of fabrication has been taken at the 
British Mint for nearly a century and a half past ; and^ if it were 
now taken, the weight of the new Gold Coins must be diminished^ 
to pay for this fabrication. 

** And lastly, Because these new Gold Coins would either differ 
in weight from those now in currency, or, to prevent this evil, the 
whole of our present Gold Coins must be taken out of circulalionj 
brought to the Mini, and be reepined." 

The first reason is founded upon a radical mistake in regard 
to the nature of money. Money is not a measure of property ; 
unless the meaning of this vague expression be something dif^ 
fereiit from what we apprehend. Money is not a standard of 
value. It is neither more nor less than a commodity which is 
exchanged at its value, just like other commodities; with this 
difference only that it eiitcis into a greater number of exchanges 
than any other species of commodity. 

An attention to the same mistake will discover the fallacy in 
the second reason. In regard to coin, it is not the kind or the 
quantity of the metal which is the object of consideration ; but 
the value of the coin. It is not because it is of this or that co^ 
lour, or of this or that bulk that it is CT^chauged against such 
another commodity; but because it is of a value cotisidered 
equal to that of the other commodity. Now it is abundantly 
evident that the precious metals when coined are more valuable 
for the business of exchange^ within the country where the coin 
circulates, thaii^^e same metals uncoined. The coining asccr. 
tains by adequate proof the weight and fineness of tlie metat 
offered in exchange. Now as every man would be willing to 
give something to bq saved tlie trouble of ascertaining this 
weight and fineness in every exchange where he might have 
the precious metals to receive, the coined money is to the 
amount of this something more valuable than bullion. Ac* 
cordingly when the two commodities, bullion and coin, come 
fairly to market, this difference of value is sure to be felt in the 
different prices of each. It is the very nature of market to 
produce this effect. The coin purchases more cummoditie.s 
than the bullion, exactly in proportion to the value which has 
been stamped upon it by the coinage, whether it has been 
issued by tne government at the mere value of bullion or not. 
Aa coin therefore is by its very nature more valuable in the 
country where passes than an equal weight of the same 
metal, our merchants, in their intercourse with foreign nations, 
are all subject in fact to that very circumstance from which 
l..ord Liverpool would save them. It is very evident that if 
(bey export guineas ^t the value pf mere bullion, they are loseri| 
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lo the amount of all that additional value which guineai potse^ 
in the business of their own country ; and if they export buU 
lion, at a value exactly adjusted to that of the coin, an adjust* 
ment which the market establishes of its own accord, it is al 
matter of indifference whether the same quantity be expressed 
by the term 300 guineas or 200 guineas. 

The first two objections to the principle of a seignorage have 
therefore evidently no force in them. The last two refer en* 
tirely to certain practical difficulties, which, arising from th^ 
old practice, would be experienced in effecting a change. But 
when a change is right in principle, and when only practical 
difficulties attend the introduction, the wish to oppose it on thiti 
score is generally to be treated with contempt. It is evident 
that all difficulties of that nature require only address and painsP 
to overcome them. Such arguments against changes therefore 
are merely the picas of sloth. It is remarkable, however, 
how eager the men of office are to enforce pleas of this 
sort ; how zealously they contend for leaving things as they are, 
in fear of the trouble which might accompany the change. We 
see from what manly and virtuous motive these remonstrances 
commonly proceed. 

It may be worth while, since it is a point which seems not at 
yet to be at all understood, to explain the exact effects which 
are in this country produced by our present practice of coining. 
It is the Bank of England which enjoys the seignorage on the 
British coin. The gold which is stamped at the mint is given 
to the bank for bullion, weight for weight. But as the coin 
bears in exchange a higher price than the bullion, the bank at* 
cordingly gains all the difference of value whi^ is found be* 
tween the quantity of bullion they give, and the quantity of 
coin they receive. The state then of the case is this t the 
whole expence of coining money for the kingdom is borne 
by the government, and for this expeneb taxes must be raised 
on the people; while the additional value given to the metal by 
coining is reaped by the bank. Thus by coining money with* 
out any seignorage, the people have to pay a tax which is im* 
mediately transferred to the proprietors ot the Bank of England, 
The evil here to be sure is not very great; and were a seigno- 
rage to be imposed the most sacred attention ought to be ob- 
served that it never surpass the additional price which the coin 
would find in exchange. The proper rule would probably be 
to impose only the expence of coinage, and that would be al- 
ways rather below the additional value which the metal would 
receive. But in this case the people would bear no burthen, 
and the small profit which would then be reaped by the bank 
might be compensated to the public by other services they 
^might be obliged to perform. 

It is sufficiently evident from this doctrine that in one reaaoKi 
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Ttrhich is very gener^^lly urged for iniposing a seignorage on the 
coining of mbnqy there is no weight. We mean the prevent- 
ing of the coin from being exported. The motive for keeping 
the coin of a country at home must always be the same, when 
there is a seignorage on the coining and when there is not. It 
will always possess in exchange that relative price to the price 
of bullion, which is created by its superior utility ; and as it 
has this superiority of utility and price nowhere but in one 
country, it must be some very peculiar turn in the bullion mar- 
ket which can make it be exported but with a loss. 

3. As coins made of the most valuable metal arc not conve- 
nient for all purposes in a nation; it is requisite for the smaller 
payments to have coins of the inferior metals ; as we have in 
^.his country of silver and copper. The principles which Lord 
Liverpool lays down for regulating the coinage Iroin those 
metals are as follows. Gold coin alone being accounted 
standard, the other coins are merely representative, and take 
their value with a reference to the gold com. They should be 
made legal to the amount only of the most common coin formed 
of the metal immediately above them; copper coin to the 
amount of a shilling, and silver to that of a guinea. The charge 
of coining, or of workmanship, he thinks should be taken out of 
these inferior coins; and for this he finds several reasons, some 
in which there is force and some not. As we have stated our 
reasons tor thinking that this charge should he taken out of all 
coin, wc need not enlarge upon this part of the subject. 

Alter stating and examining three objections to these prin- 
ciples of coinage, the author proceeds to describe the present 
slate of the cioijjs of Great Britain — ^gold, silver, and copper. 
And the description is certainly very complete. He discri- 
ininates too very justly between what is perfect, or nearly so, 
and what is defective; but he is shy in pointing out the prac- 
tical means of effecting a remedy. What, indeed, he says, is 
true, that son^e of these means ought to be kept a secret till the 
moment of their application. 

When a perfect set of coins are once Introduced, the expe- 
dient which he proposes to preserve them from degenerating is 
the practice of weighing. He seems not to have adverted that 
this is to forfeit completely one of the advantages of coin, 
which is to save the trouble of weighing the precious metals. 
It is necessary that some check in the common receipt of mo- 
uey should exist upon the fraud of clipping and filing, and per- 
haps the best check is that of rendering tlie coins legal tender 
only according to their weight, so that if any man accepts of a 
very mutilated piece it is at his own peril. But in practice we 
suspect the business must always be allowed to proceed some- 
thing in the coarse manner we at present perceive ; and the 
yfotn coins he replaced at the public cxpcnce, His lordship 
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ijiay depend upon it that the remedy he proposes, of making the 
collectors of the public revenue be rigid in taking none but 
money of the full weight, would create so much vexation and 
discontent, that the expense of replacing the defective coin had 
much better be quietly defrayed by government, that is, by a 
tax on the people. And by experiment it does not appear that 
the trade of clipping and filing is one of so much profit as to 
render it an object of great apprehension. 

Having thus delivered his opinions on the nature of coinage 
the author would have closed his discourse, but for one sub- 
ject, so closely connected with that of coins as to affect mate- 
rially all arrangements with regard to them. That subject is 
paper money, the use of which be thinks ^has risen to a great 
nuisance in the country, having banished in a great measure the 
use of coins. These evil effects, he thinks, and that most er- 
roneously, are all owing to the country banks. While the fact 
is, that the great check upon the abuse of the extravagant powers 
unwisely entrusted to the Bank of England is found in the 
country banks. It is very plain that paper money, being merely 
the substitution of credit for coin, so long as tlie credit is welt 
founded, can never rise to an abuse; and equally plain it is 
tliat the multiplication of banks, by the powerful checks they 
impose upon one another, and the small extension that is aU 
ioided to the credit of each, is of all possible expedients the 
most effectual to preserve sound the foundations of the general 
system. This doctrine is so very obvious to any one who is at 
all acquainted with* the nature of paper money that it is yc.ty 
remarkable an author so well informed as this should have been 
misled by the interested doctrines which hav^j^n propagated 
ill detraction of the country banks, and have met with too fa- 
vourable a reception in the nation. 

The inconveniences which he conjures up arc really nothing 
at all. It is a dreadful thing, he says, that the paper money of 
one district will not pass in another. We can assure him it is 
po dreadful thing at all, nor is any inconvenience, worthy of 
being mentioned, ever sustained by the traveller on that ac- 
count; since it is easy to provide himself with more than one 
medium which is current all over the kingdom. The price of 
bullion is at present higher than it is rated at the mint, and a 
piece of coin is of more value in weight than tale. He seems to 
think that the present use, or abuse of paper, either creates this 
evil or enhances its inconveniences. But we cannot, for our 
lives, discover his reason, or any good reason for such an opi- 
nion. If a guinea be of more value melted down, than not, is 
not the temptation to melt it down the same, whether there is 
paper to supply its place or not? The only difference is that 
the government must supply its place by coining another if 
there is no paper, and if there is paper it will be saved from 
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that loss. That any posilble employment of paper can have 
any effect in raising the price of bullion is too absurd to be 
maintained, since it only cmitributea to lessen the demand for 
it* The term, however, price of bullion, is one of the most 
vague and fallacious in the language. It means either the price 
of gold or the price of silver. But what do we mean by the 
price of gold? The quantity of silver that can be got for it. 
And what do we mean by the price of silver? The quantity of 
gold that can be got for it. The price of bullion then is no- 
thing but the fluctuation in the relative value of gold and 
silver; and when the one is above the rate of the mint the 
other must be below it. It is very remarkable, therefore, the 
author did not perceive that the inconveniences which appear 
ill the price of bullion rising above the rate of the mint are 
entirely owing to that circumstance, the disadvantages of which 
he undertook to demonstrate, we mean our having two standard 
metals for our coins in this country. Were gold the only 
standard, and were silver not rated at the mint at all, it is evi- 
dent there never could be any fluctuation between the value of 
the guinea, and that of gold bullion; a very important advan- 
tage, and perhaps equal to all those taken together which our 
author has elsewhere enumerated. 

He shews at last distinctly where he got his notions of the 
inutility of country banks ; by advancing the doctrine we have 
so often heard that the country banks create the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Bank of England in sujpplying the country 
with cash. But is it not very extraordinary that he should 
have forgot having stated, only a few pages before, that the 
country banks-^iVve cash out of circulation. The country 
banks, therefore, are accused of producing two contrary effects, 
of rendering cash unnecessary, and at the same time of render- 
ing it difficult to be supplied. We would advise Lord Liver- 
pool to beware anothbr time how he borrows the doctrine of 
Bank Directors in a case where they themselves are interested 
parties. 

Let us not, however, conclude these strictures without pro- 
nouncing the praise which we think justly due. We have read 
this proddetion of this aged nobleman, not only with approba- 
tion, but with admiration. He has evinced not only great 
knowledge of the subject, but great acuteness of mind, habits of 
philosophical, reflection, and great powers of composition. His 
leading principles are founded upon the most enlightened doc- 
trines of political economy; and when we consider how many 
of the young pretenders to political knowledge, who have not 
been nurtured in the ancient system, are fond of adhering to 
former prejudicies from incapacity or unwillingness to make 
themselves masters of the science, it should be regarded as no 
slight proof of his strength of mind to have imbibed so com* 
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pl^ely llie grand principIeSt which have been chiefly propa- 
gated, since many of his opinions must have been formed# 
In addressing the king too, as we formerly mentioned, we 
would not have it understood, that we insinuated any impro- 
priety in the style of our author. If in any one an address to 
the sovereign on such an occasion is becoming, it must be in 
the man who has, perhaps, received more personal favours from 
him than any other; nor is the tone of gratitude and veneration 
which the author has assumed disgraced by that of servility and 
adulation. That with his years and infirmities he has exerted 
himself so meritoriously to instruct his countrymen on a very 
important subject entitles him to a high degree of their approba- 
tion and esteem. 


Art. II. Leonora. By Miss Edgeworth. 1 vols. Zvo. 
lOJ. 6 d. Johnson. 1806. 

OUR observations on this novel will be best understood 
after a short sketch of the story- 

Lady Olivia had been early married to one in whom she ex- 
pected to find the very creature of her warm imagination ; but 
alas! she soon discovered him to be nothing more than — a 
mere husband. She then felt that they were not made for each 
other; she convinced her husband of this melancholy truth, 
and frankly owned to him that her love was wholly extin- 
guished. The cruel laws of England do not, however, permit 
of divorce for incompatibility of temper: but Lady Olivia 
could not submit to*live in this legal prostitution ; she quilted 
her husband, and sought for balm to her wounded heart in fo- 
reign climes. Amidst the romantic sccncf^^f Switzerland, 
•he solaced herself with those German novels which are so well 
calculated to call forth all the sensibilities of the heart, and lap 
the soul in ideal extacies. Here she at length met wiili a man of 
a soul congenial to her own — a Mr. R.— a St. Preux — a very 
Werter! What could she do? Her heart was entangled ere 
she was aware. Unfortunately the report of this tender inter- 
course reached England, to which she found occasion some 
time afterwards to return: and our country-women not being 
as yet sufficiently advanced in refinement to view such ex- 
cesses of sensibility with a favourable eye, Lady Olivia found 
iieisclf on the point of being excluded from those circles 
where her beauty, rank, and accomplishmenis had formerly 
procured her so distinguished a reception. At this critical 
moment tlie story of her misfortunes excited the compassion of 
Lady Leonora L— and Lady Olivia had sufficient address 
to improve this favourable sentiment. She represented herself 
to Lady Leonora as one who had been betrayed by youth, 
warmth of heart, and the want of any more experienced iriend 
to direct her conduct, into errors of which she now severely 
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repented. She promised to renounce all intercourse with Mr. 
R— > and to be entirely guided by Lady Leonora’s directions* 

Lady Leonora, the daughter of the Duchess of , a woman 

of high and delicate semimcius of honour, was not less distin- 
guished by her viitue and a reputation which envy herself had 
not dared to sully^ than by her beauty and elegant accomplirh- 
ments. She was as exemplary a wife as she had been a daugh- 
ter. With such a reputation, even the most scrupulous could 
not hesitate to admit into their society any one whom she ad- 
mitted into hers; and accordingly Lady Olivia, having been 
taken under her protection, was at once received into those so- 
cietics from which she had been on the point of being for ever 
excluded. To render Lady Olivia’s reception still more se- 
cure, the generous Lady Leonora took her to spend some 
months at her country seat* But Olivia was by much too far 
gone in sentiment and metaphysics long to relish Lady Leo- 
nora’s society. She soon found out that the latter was a mere 
English matron, who had, indeed, the first-rate charms, but 
who had no idea of turning them to account; and while Lady 
Leonora was still lejoicing in having rescued the unfortunate 
Olivia fiom unmeric/*cl disgrace, the latter was lamenting to the 
gay Gabriclle, her Trench correspondent, the want of sensibi- 
lity ill Leonora, and the impossibility of loving her as a heroine 
ought to be loved. 

Mr. L — , Lady Leonora’s husband, was a man of a peculiar 
character. Under a reserved, and cold ouiwaid appearance, 
he concealed a teinporainent susceptible of the warmest pas- 
sions. His ideas of love weie lomantic: It was not enough 
for him to pos^.‘^4 woman’s whole affections, unless these af- 
fections were also uncommonly ardent; and nothing appeared 
to him less gratifying than that decent attachment which arises 
from considcrafiorivS of duty. The beauty, the accomplish- 
ments, and above all tne affectation of exccssi\T sensibility dis- 

K by Lady Olivia had attracted his attention, and after she 
r S4)me time resided at his country-seat, he could not 
help betraying evident symptoms of a growing attachment to 
her. He had imagined that he was only amusing himself with 
a lively coquette, till at length he found himself entangled in 
her snaics beyond recovery. Olivia had been rather predis- 
posed against him, and at first engaged in the affair fioni her 
unbounded love of admiration, and the pride of triumphing 
over his apparent reserve and self command: but by frequently 
w’oiking up lier mind to an excess of sensibility to attract his 
admiration, and by placing herself in dangerous situations, she 
was insensibly caught in her own snares, and became no less 

J assionately attached to him than she had been to R — . Lady 
*eonora could not be blind to what was passing: but svhile her 
heart was wrung with the conduct of her husband, s;he bad the 
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prudence to conceal her feelings within her own bosom. She 
imagined that he alone was to blamet that Olivia was the guilt*, 
less object of a passion which she could not avoid. Lady 
Leonora could not suppose that Olivia should so soon forget 
her excessive attachment to R — ; and the latter had managed 
her advances so well as not to undeceive her in this supposi- 
tion. The apparent want of jealousy with which Lady Leo- 
nora viewed the intercourse of her husbandand Olivia was con- 
strued by him into insensibility, and indiiFerence to himselL 
He contrasted the moderate, the calm demeanour of Leonora, 
with the enthusiastic and undisguised passion of Olivia; and 
while his distempered imagination revolted from the former, it 
found in the latter every gratification which it could desire, 
Olivia, a complete mistress of the art of love, left no means 
untried to^securc her conquest: she frankly confessed to him 
her former passion, and her former weaknesses, and thus won 
his confidence by an avowal which seemed to cost her so much, 
and to be only wrung from her by her earnest desire not to 
impose on the man who possessed her whole heart. 

At length Lady Leonora made a discovery which fully con- 
vinced her of Olivia's treachery, and in consequence wrote her 
a letter which caused her immediate departure. Mr. L — fol- 
lowed her, and took a house for her at Richmond. Hete, aL 
ter a few days, he began to discover that even the extravagant 
sensibility and passion of his mistress were unable to secure to 
him a moderate portion of happiness. Her morbid sensibility 
exposed her perpetually to the most agonizing apprehensions. 
She dreaded the letdrii of his affection for Leonora; and was 
afraid to trust him out of her sight a moment, lest be should be 
prevailed upon to abandon her. When she liairassetl 

him incessantly by lier complaints; and if attempted the 
slightest remonstrance, she burst out into the most frantic ex- 
pressions of rage. 'J'hese miseries with which he was perpe- 
tually haunted, made him look back wirfi regret on the scienc 
happiness which he had enjoyed with Leonora : but stilljall tfiesc 
distresses proceeded from the keenness of Olivia's scnsihilitv, 
from the excess of her love; her attachment to him had cause d 
her to abandon for ever all claims to reputation, all chance ot 
admission into those circles which she had once adorned ; he 
was therefore bound in honour not to abandon her however 
uneasy his situation might be. Olivia soon grew heartily tired 
of a letirement where she had no opportunity of shewing her 
talents, and gratifying ber passion tor admiration; and she was 
' perpetually haunted with jealousy of Leonora. Mr. L — ImiI 
sometime before refused an embassy to Russia^ but it was still 
open, and Olivia prevailed on him to solicit and obtain it. iiy 
accompanying him thither, she expected to gain a decided 
tpiurnph over Leonora, and that admission into taslnonablc 
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ciety which is not denied by Russian manners to those! whosd 
sensibilities have led them a little astra]^< Mr. L— was him- 
self anxious to escape from hiS present situation, and to restore! 
Olivia to society. The change of nnnistry, however, delated 
his departure for a few weeks. 

Lady Leonora, on hearing from her husband that be had ac.i 
cepted the embassy to Petersburg, was thrown into the greatest 
aptation.. She determined, however, to come to London to 
see him before his departure. But her agitation was too violent 
for her strength ; she was taken ill at the momem she intended 
to set out, and was prematurely brought to bed of a son< who 
died a few days afterwards. Mr. L — was struck with the 
keenest self-reproach on hearing of these misfortunes: his re-* 
gret was still further increased by the Duchess of •«—«■, Lady 
Leonora’s mother, sending him the whole of the letters which 
his wife had written to her since their acquaintance with Olivia.- 
Here he found the generous Leonora anxiously defending 
Olivia, even while the latter -was acting the most perfidious 
part ; he found that, while he was accusing her of insensibility, 
she was undergoing the severest struggles to prevent herself 
from giving him uneasiness. His love for Leonora now began 
to revive ; while the caprice, the metaphysical jargoo, and over- 
wrought sensibilities of OHvia began rapidly to alienate hi.< 
affections from her. He could not, however, give up the era- 
bassy which he had solicited, and he considered liis honour a» 
engaged not to abandon Olivia. He resolved to visit Lady 
Leonora at his castle before his departure, and thp to endea- 
vour to find more happiness with Olivia iii a foreign country. 
But Olivia dreaded nothing more than an interview between 
him and LeongCS. ^ On the day before his intended departure 
for L— castle, she wrote him a note requesting to see him at 
Richmond for the last time, as to-morrow’s sun was never to 
rise on Olivia. He found her reclined on a couch dressed out 
with elegant and studied negligence: the apartment was decked 
with flowers, and every thing recalled to Mr. L.’s fancy the 
dying scene in Rousseau’s Heloisc. This dispelled the il- 
lusion, and he began in a tone of raillery to assure her he was 
not a St, Preux. Olivia, stung to the quick, started up in a 
phrenzy, seized a pen-knife which lay on the table, and plunged 
It into her side. He prevented her from repeating the blow, 
and the sight of her own blood, with the horror of approaching 
death, soon turned her rage into the deepest consternation. A 
surgeon who was called to dress the wound, having declared 
that it was by no means dangerous, her fears subsiwd } sbe, 
however, resolutely threatened that she would break it open 
afr«h, unless Mr. L— gave her a solemn promisie that be 
would go to Petersburg, and take her with him* 

With this fatal promise banging over liis head, he wen! W 
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L— castle to bid adieu to Leonora. During the few days 
which he remained here he felt all his fondness for lier revive. 
When he quitted her, his mind was thrown into such agitation 
that on his arrival at Yarmouth, where he was to emb^, he 
was seized with a violent fever and soon became delirious. 
Leonora, on hearing of his situation, instantly set off to Yar« 
mouth, although so lately recovered from a dangerous illness. 
The physicians had declared his fever to be highly infectious, 
but she forced her way to his apartment in spite of all obstacles, 
and resolutely attended him witliout intermission. He was for 
some time in a very doubtful situation: the physicians at length 
gave him over; but by an unexpected turn, not uncommon in 
levers, he began to recover and was soon afterwards out of 
danger. As soon as the delirium quitted him, he was deeply 
penetrated with Lady Leonora s conduct; and assured her of’ 
his repentance and undivided love. Olivia, who was to have 
followed him to Russia as soon as her wound was quite 
healed, had heard of his dangerous illness at the same time as 
Leonora ; but she contented herself with expressing her anguish 
and apprehensions in the most feeling terms, by letter. The 
danger of her wound opening again furnished an excuse for not 
travelling so far; and she was sure he would be too much 
alarmed if she exposed herself to catch the infection. Mr. L— ^ 
could not but be forcibly struck with the contrast of her con- 
duct to Leonora’s : as soon as he was able he wrote to Olivia 
giving her an account of the fond and anxious attendance of 
Leonora during his illness : but while be left her from hence to 
guess the state of his feelings, be assured her of his resolution 
to fulfil his promise. Olivia was naturally'^xaspcrated almost to 
madness by this letter; but desperate by herSicappointment, and 
determined on plaguing him to the utmost, she insisted upon the 
fulfilment of his solemn promise as soon as his bealtli was re- 
csublished. He soon recovered, and the day, and almost the 
hour of his departure had arrived, when aiA unexpected incident 
occurred. Lady Olivia had kept up a regular correspondence 
with her dearest friend and confidante, Madame dc P — a 
French lady of fashion, who was equally famed for her skill in 
political and amorous intrigue. Alter some time, however, 
Olivia learnt that tliis dear friend had seduced her lover R*- 
into the number of her particidar admirers, and dial this was 
the cause of his alienation from herself. Although she was 
then living with Mr. L— at Richmond, she could not endure 
what she accounted such an act of perfidy: with the most vio- 
'lent reproaches, she sent back Madame de . ’a letters, and 
demanded her own in return. Madame de P. who greatly en- 
jo](pdthis triumph, complied with the request. Olivia’s letteis 
were put on board a French frigate, which was afterwards for* 
tunateiy taken by one of our ci uizers ; and Olivia’s letters, as 
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part of the intercepted correspondence, were taken to be exa- 
mined at the Secretary of State’s office. Fortunately the exa- 
mination fell to a friend of Lady Leonora’s, who, as they \Vere 
private letters, procured leave to send them to her. He accom- 
panied the packet with a letter to Mr. L— congratulating him 
on the means this afforded him of discovering the hypocrisy, 
malice, and profligacy of Olivia, and the means she had em- 
ployed to dupe him; at the same time quoting several of her 
expressions to confirm his observations. His letter also con- 
tained permission for him, if his health or any other circum- 
stance required it, to give up his embassy. Neither Mr. L. 
nor Lady Leonora would read Olivia’s letters, but the letter of 
the Secretary contained such proofs of her want of principle 
and real sensibility, that Mr. L. thought himself justified in 
giving up his embassy. This resolution he communicated to 
her, while he sent her the packet of letters : and Lady Leonora 
had now the satisfaction ot having her liusband united to her 
by an attachment which was no longer in danger of being ever 
again interrupted. 

Such is an outline of the story. We are always happy to 
receive a novel from the pen of Miss Edgeworth, as we are al- 
ways certain that we shall find her the advocate of good sense 
and good morals. The present work is evidently intended to 
turn to ridicule that extravagant affectation of sensibility winch 
by many German and many English novellists is represented as 
a sufficient excuse for the most unprincipled and pernicious 
vices. It is true that these sentimental heroines are often ren- 
dered unfortunate ; but there is something so extremely inte- 
resting and charming intermingled with their character, that 
we are apt to the cruelty of fortune for their miseries, 

and to forget their vices in our admiration and compassion. 
Such novels can only serve to debauch the mind into those ex- 
travagancies which they affect to cure. Miss Edgeworth adopts 
a very different course: she paints the sentimental heroine ex- 
tremely beautiful, extremely accomplished, and every way be- 
witching; but she at the same time thxows such shades of du- 
plicity, affectation, ingratitude^ malice, and profligacy into her 
character, that we have no sympathy with her romantic cbnlli- 
lions, and are at the end heartily glad to see her abandoned to 
merited contempt. The scale is still more decidedly turned 
against sentiment by the character of the virtuous Leonora, 
where, without the slightest tinge of extravagance and roman- 
tidtyt we discover so much exquisite and genuine sensibility, as 
excites the warmest interest in her favour. 

The characters are in general drawn with a mastei^y hand: 
there are, however, some exceptions. The character of Olivia 
appears to us overdone. She is sometimes mad6 to write to her 
friend in such a manner, that we cannot conceive how a per- 
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•on of her talents should not have perceived tl - absurdity both 
of her own sentiments and «ty!e. Some of her letters, indeed, 
•ecm to express rather the ridicule which Miss Edgeworth 
would tlirow on the character, than what Olivia could have 
herself possibly written. Lady Leonora’s character is ex- 
tremely well drawn: We cannot, however, reconcile her 
blindness to Lady Olivia’s defects with this character. It 
seems iiicrectiblc that the romantic bombast of Olivia should 
impose upon her for the clfusions of elegant talents; or that she 
could have been blind to Olivia’s want of principle, after her 
defects were so plainly pointed out by Leonora’s mother and 
iriend. Mr. L — appears to act still more inconsistently i we are 
amazed to find him seduced from Leonora by such a woman as 
Olivia, especially after he knew both the coquetry and the 
profligacy of the latter. His adherence to his promise to 
Olivia, after his illness, and the proofs which he then had of 
her insensibility, savours of the romantic : but how he came 
absolved from this promise, merely by making further disco- 
veries of her defects, is what we cannot comprehend. The 
character of Madame de P — , the French woman of fashion, is 
finished with considerable care, and is more correctly delineated 
than that of Lady Olivia. The subordinate characters, parli- 
• cularly that of Helen, do not deserve less commendation. 
Helen, a gay, witty, honest-hearted, laughing English widow, 
seems, indeed, the favourite of the authoress. 

The story is for the most part well couducted. Some of the 
incidents are, however, by no means probable, and certainly 
might be altered with advantage. Thei(Sy;e too many liu ky 
circumstances which take place jusi at the mbttient when they 
arc wanted. The various events relating to the embassy to 
Russia, the intercepted correspondence, the arrival of the 
packet containing it in the very nici of time, seem of this sort. 
We wonder how the authoress is to escape from the situaiiini 
into which she has brought herself; and we thank fortune foi 
lending her a helping hand, as we plainly sec she could never 
otherwise be extricated. That the agitation of Mr. L.’s mind 
should have produced a fever is natural ; but that his fever of the 
spirits should be vifectious seems plainly to have arisen from 
the exigencies of the catastrophe. It also seems an odd idea 
enough to put a packet of letters on board of a French frigate, 
in order to secure them a sefe conveyance to England. 

These blemishes, hoi^ver, by no means obscure the merits 
■ of this performance so far as to bring it below the level ol 
tlie best novels of the day; and we shall be happy often tu en^ 
joy the gratification of perusing such productions from Miss 
Edgeworth’s pen. 
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Akt. III. The Life, of Thomas Der?nody: interspersed with 
Pieces of Original Poetry^ many exhibiting unexampled Prema- 
turity of Genuine Pod Hill Talent^ and containing a Senes oj 
Correspondence wdh Several Eminent Chmacters, By Jamks 
Grant Raymond. Q, vois, cr.Hvo. pp. 62^. tbs. Miller. 
London^ 1806. 

MR. DKRMODY is a name as yet not very generally 
known. His poems were but lately public lied, and have not 
attracted much attention. His faim , whatewr it may amount 
to, must therefore be posthumous. Tlie present Life, wc pre- 
sume, is an attempt to raise if somewliat higher than it has al- 
ready attained, and certainly higher than, in our opinion, it will 
deserve. But allowances must be made for the affection of a 
friend and a biographer united, and wc are seldom disposed to 
make deductions from the sum of praise which friendship ac- 
cumulates, unless we find principles outraged which it is our 
duty to protect. 

The outlines of Mr. Dermody's life, separated from the spe- 
cimens of poetry, epistolary correspondence, prose essays, and 
panegyrical digressions in this work, are as follows — He was 
descended of a respectable family in the south of Ireland, where 
he was born Jan. 1775. His father was a schoolmaster at 
Ennis, where, after having kept school for some ycais with 
lu'ccess, he became uneasy in his mind, and took to drinking. 
Young Derniody was so extaordinary a proficient, that his fa- 
ther placed him when only in his ninth year, in the situation of 
Greek and Latin assistant at his own school. At the age of 
ten., we are told, M had written as much genuine poetry, as 
either CowIcyj^Iilton, or Pope had produced at nearly douhle 
that age. At this age, too, he ran away to Dublin, whcie his 
first friend was the keeper of a book-stall, who invited him to 
teach his son Latin, and it is among the wonders of his genius, 
that at the same tender age he had bc»ni “ initiated into the 
mysteries of Bacchus.” From this b(H)k stall he passed to ano- 
ther, where he was employed as shop-hoy. He then aetjuired 
tlie pationage of a Dr. Houlton, in wduise house he lesided 
about ten weeks, giving astonishing prouls of his .leipiaintance 
with the Greek and Roman Classics, and pioducing poetical 
translations ad aperturani libri. I’his gentleman, on parting 
with him (wiicn obliged himself to leave Dublin) gave him 
some money, which he soon spent, and wvmdeicd through the 
Streets without a settled home, until he found an asylnni with 
an honest scene-painter. While in his service, for such it v\'as, 
Deimodv attracted the notice of the performers: 

Mr. Cherry, now of Drury-lane theatre, with great rapture 
brought one morning into the green-room a poem written, as he 
said, by a most surprising boy then in the house. I'he subject of it 
wiH highly agreeable and eiileitaiiiiug to the perlormcis : being a 
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sarcastic comparison between Mr. Daly^ patentee of the Theatre 
Koyah and Mr. Astley, manager of the equestrian theatre j in which 
the teats of the latter were humorously and satirically enlarged upon. 
The description which Mr. Cherry gave of the boy, together with 
the merit of the composition, raised among the performers the 
greatest cuiiosily to see himj and, led on by Cherry, they rushed 
Irom the green-room to the place where the painter and his won- 
derful attendant were at work. If their astonishment was excited 
on hearing the poem read, it was now increased tenfold at the sight 
of the author. Infantine in appearance, and clad in the very garb 
of wretchedness; wifli a meagre, half-starved, but intelligent coun- 
tenance ; a coat much too large for h:m, and his shoulders and arms 
seen naked through it; without waistcoat, shirt, or stockings; with 
a pair of breeches made for a full-grown person, soiled and ragged, 
reaching to his ancles ; his uncovered toes thrust through a pair of 
old slippers without heels, almost of the magnitude of Kamtskatka • 
snow-shoes; his hair clotted with glue, and his face, and almost 
naked body, smeared and disfigured with paint of dilferenl colours, 
black, blue, red, green, and yellow ; — thus in amazement stood be- 
fore them, with a small pot of size in one hand, and a hair-brush in 
the other, the translator of Horace, Virgil, and Anacreon ! — Each 
ol' the performers felt a sympathetic glow of tenderness for the 
wretched boy, and each seemed anxious to administer to his neces- 
sities. Among the number was Mr. Owenson ; a gentleman con- 
spicuous for his domestic attachments, and distinguished by Ins hii- 
*manity. In him Dermody found a benefactor : he treated him with 
tenderness, received him into his family with afiection, clothed, and 
became a second parent to him.** 

By Mr. Owenson, he was introduced to Dr, Young, senior 
lellow of Trinity Cortege, Dublin, who offered to superintend 
his studies and complete him for coilegc,vand to many other 
distinguislKd characters, that the number patrons might 

1)C iiicuMsctl. He soon, however, began to render the kind 
ness Ml. Owenson ineffectual, by neglecting Ins studies uii. 
der Dr. Young. The same advantages weie then procured to 
him, in the school of the Rev. Mr. AustiiT, w'ho opened a sub* 
script ion ior his education and support, and printed a few 
copies of a small collection of his poems. He was now (lyBq) 
in Ins i;^thyear, and was much noticed by peisons who had 
the inclination as well as power to promote his interest, had 
he hut known how to estimate the value of his situation, and to 
make a good use of the advantages thus thrown in his way.'* 
But the depiavity of his disposition appears to have been as 
early wonderful, as his poetical talents. Having been punished 
for a gross falsehood, he wrote some sarcastic lines on Mi. 
Austin, and these being rather too ofHciously shewn to that 
gentleman, he destroyed the poems which he had collected lor 
publication, returned to the subscribers the money contributed 
for the boy’s support and edujeation, and shut his duois against 
him. 
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In this, which is the only instance in these volumes, of Der- 
tttody*s being tteatCd worse than he deserved, there is certainly 
more of caprice than of justice. The subscription money 
tnjght surely been made over to some person disposed still 
to befriend the youthful offender. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, of this severity, was to deprive him of all his patrons, ex- 
cept Mr. Owensoii, by whose means he became noticed and 
adopted by the present countess-dowager of Moira. Tins lady 
furnished him with all suitable necessaries, and placed him un- 
der the care of the Rev. Mr. Boyd, the translator of Dante. 
With this excellent scholar and worthy man he remained two 
years, during which we are told his acquirements were as con- 
spicuous and extraordinary, as his genius and ex cent ri a ties. 
Mr. Boyd kindly endeavoured to overlook and to hide the latter 
^roinhis benefactress, on whom fora consideiablc time he suc- 
cessfully imposed by a correspondence which his biographer 
considers as “ memorials of premature greatness,” but which 
rather merit the character of very ^cxtraoi dinary samples of 
early duplicity and sentimental cant. This at length terminated, 
as might have been expected, in an insolence of style, which 
obliged the Countess to close her part of the correspondence, 
by a letter, in which, with much good sense, she warns him 

that the waywardness of his nature, and the ill-founded de- 
gree of self-conceit he indulges himself in respecting his ge- 
nius, will prevent his ever having friends, or arriving at success, 
through the course of his future life, unless he alters his con- 
duct and his sentiments.” — From some verses, here printed, 
which he wrote oq leaving Mr. Boyd*s house, where he was 
treated so kindly, Fc appears to have been either more thought- 
less, or more fwvfiened than youths in general of his age, which 
was now sixteen. 

After this he wandered to Dublin, where Mr. White and 
Mr. Owenson, who found him in the most wretched conditioD, 
again relieved him wiili temporary supplies; and while in this 
place he sent supplicatory letters to several persons of distinc- 
tion, but, says his biographer, “ it was his constant misfortune 
to lose his patron almost at the moment he found him ; not 
from his committing any flagrant enormity, but merely from 
thoughtlessness and neglect.” After another ineffectual appli- 
cation to Lady Moira lor money (who, however, desired a 
bookseller to print tor him, at her expence) he took a plunge 
into the democratic politics of 1793, and wrote a pamphlet, 
entitled *• The Rights of Justice or Rational Liberty.” This 
only served to alienate the few friends he had left, and we aife 
told, “ his state became so desperate that he would have under- 
taken to defend or promote any cause which promised to afford 
the least immediate supply.” But, as our author adds that he 
became a revolutionist from distress and not principle^ it in<jy 
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be asked, why he did npt write for the other side, .where there 
was at least an equal chance of ** immediate supply ?'* 

From this wretched, and forlorn condition, however, he was 
extricated by Lord Kilwarden (then Attorney General) who so 
lately fell a sacrifice to the fury of a revolutionary mob. He 
engaged apartments for Dermody in the college, undertook to 
defray all expences, and allow him .^£*30 a year, in order that 
he might appear in the world with comfort. But even this was 
rejected, in a letter which we have perused twice without 
being able to discover a meaning through the lofty cant which 
pervades it, and his mind, naturally groveling, took again to hit 
begging shifts. As a specimen of his general conduct, we se- 
lect the following, as, among many, perhaps the least disgusting 
to be found in this work : 

** When his good- fortune prevailed, he set no bounds to what he 
called his happy frolics 5 of which the following is one instance.—* 
Having, in a very distressed condition, concealed himself some days 
in his apartment without receiving any relief, he resolved to visit 
Mr. Grattan at his seat in the conniy of Wicklow, about fifteen 
nules from Dublin ; and as that gentleman never yet closed his doors 
against the unfortunate, Dermody was certain of a good rec'eption. 
JVlr. Grattan treated him witli kindness and respect, and at his de- 
parture presented him with five guineas. Dermody conceiving that 
the next day might be as fortunate as the present, and disdaining to 
portion out his sum for his immediate, or preserve it for future ne- 
cessities, found means to spend the whole before he reached his 
lodgings, which he did*about midnight, and in a condition more fit 
to be conceived than described. Resolving thAjhose who knew he 
wa.s often miserable should likewise know thariiO wa« someliines 
happy, and eager to relate the happy occurrence, he sallied forth at 
this hour to rouse his associates, and inform them of his good for- 
tune ; but finding several of their houses guarded by the police, who 
were averse to his clamorous salutations, he dotermiiied on assailing 
the writer of these Memoirs, who then lived at the retired village of 
Knnelngh, three miles from the capital. The uncomcliness of his 
apparel, contrasted with the severity of the weather^ the unsteadi- 
ness of his body, rendered interesting by the marks of the many falls 
and wounds he had received in forcing his way through the hedges j 
and the strong operation of the liquor of which he had so freely par- 
taken ‘f gave him altogether a most extraordinary appearance. In 
this condition he arrived at the peaceable village of Ranelagh, about 
three in the morning : when with such stone« as he could collect he 
attacked the solitary habitation of the author; who, being accus- 
, tgmed to enjoy in quiet his hours of rest, and perhaps less subject to 
alarm than bis watchful neighbours, was not made acquainted with 
Che circumstances of the assault till Dermody had demolished seve- 
ral windows, frightened the guardians of an adjoining nunnery, 
roused the whole hamlet, and was fast in the custody of the inhabi- 
tants. The author had influence enough to get him released from 
the officers of the wateb^ who by this time had arrived, and were 
proceeding to violent extremities in order tQ subdue their antagonist 
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A trifling sum pacified their rnge: and with a little assistance from 
them^ Dermody was carefully corded down upon an empty bed; 
where in a short time his passion subsided^ and he fell into a pro- 
found sleep. The village and adjoining nunnery being thus again 
restored to tranquillity, the watchmen sought their different stations, 
and the inhabitants retired to rest.” 

Soon after tliis, abandoned by every person of character, he 
entered as a private in the 108th regiment, commanded by the 
Earl of Granard. Lady Granard, who had before known him, 
agreed with his Lordship and some friends, that the most pro- 
bable method of reclaiming him would be to let him remain for 
some time in the ranks, subject to the discipline of the regi- 
' ment, aridhis conduct appearing for some time irreproachable, 
he was progressively advanced to tlie ranks of corporal and 
Serjeant, and on Sept. 17th, 1794, in the 19th year of his age, 
embarked with the regiment for England. He accompanieti it 
afterwards abroad in the expedition under the Earl ot Moira, 
and appears to have behaved well. His Lordship promoted 
him to a second-liciitenancy in the w»aggon corps, and on the 
reduction of this army, he was put on the half-pay list. It ap- 
pears from the whole of the account given by his biographer, 
that tlie only part of his conduct which was decent and regular 
was the effect of military discipline! 

fjc now came to London, and soon dissipated his money and 
other supplies which Lord Moira generously contributed, in 
the same low vicesjihe had practised in Ii eland, until he was ar- 
rested and sent tpnhe Fleet Prison, From this situation Lord 
Moira released nim, but told him, that “ till he had seen a 
thorough reformation in his conduct, a seeming desire to main- 
tain himself bv his own labours, and to appear a rc .ucctahlc 
member of society, he must, till that fortunate moment arrived, 
(which, he feared, was far distant] withdraw his protechon.'' 

But all admonition was tn vain, d his young man iou]<l 
feel a dloappointm^-iU for the moment, hut tlierc does not ap- 
pear to have boon a corner in his fn art for repentance. — His 
resources now heing exhausted, he took shedter in a garret ih 
Stratton-streef, Westminsiei, from whence he sent a note to 
his bu)graplier, inclosing some vciscs, the first of which will 
show how the hyporntsral fictions of poetry can pervert ilie 
plainest truths ; 

** Stabb’d by the miird’rous arts of men, 

This from him, who had found, a kind frle.ud in every in^n 
to whom he was known, and who mocked the liberality ot 
every friend he found ! — Mr. Raymond, however, again re- 
lieved him, and the publication of hi« volume of poems was the 
consequence of this interview. “ The zeal,” says that gentlc- 
inan, “ of the few friends who were now acquainted with his 
distresses, soon procured him' a number of advocates. His 
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story became extensively known ; and among the arbiters of 
wit, and the admirers of poetical compositions, his talents and 
situation were frequent subjects of discourse. The force of his 
genius was generally acknowledged; and from many who in- 
terested themselves in his behalf, he reaped more solid advan- 
tages than praise and admiration. But neither poverty, expe- 
lienee, nor the contempt of the world, had yet taught him 
prudence: he had no sooner excited their compassion, and 
profited by their generosity, than he neglected their advice : 
and without reflecting that those, who now administered to his 
necessities, were only prompted to do so by a humane conside- 
ration of his genius and misfortunes, and that they were at li- 
berty to withdraw their protection the moment he ceased to 
deserve it, he again plunged into his former dissipation, and* 
unhappily defeated the liberal intentions of many who pos- 
sessed the power to render the effects of them beneficial and 
permanent.’* 

Among the friends whom his imprudence disgusted, we find 
the name of Sir James Bland Burgess, who behav'^cd lo liim 
with unexampled liberality and forbearance; but no cilurts of 
kindness or severity made the least impression. He went on 
from one scene of low depravity to another, until his constitu- 
tion was undermined, and he died in his 28th year, at an ob- 
scure hovel near Sydenham, July 15, 1802, 

Such are the outlines of a life spun out through two volumes 
of considerable size, and in which, although the biographer is 
uncommonly minute* we do not find one tj-ait of character de- 
serving of approbation. The w^holc, irJdecd, forms a most 
disgusting picture of early, and uniform depravity, a character 
iormed wholly of shade, and comparable to nothing we remem- 
ber. The author has, to be sure, attempted a parallel between 
Savage and Dermody, but in our opinion most preposterously. 
Savage was uniformly unfortunate, and bjx vices were in some 
degree the consequence of his misfoitiines. Dermody was as 
uniformly guilty, witli a heart hardened, not only against re- 
proof and experience, but against the kindness and patronage 
which was as uniformlv tendered to him in every place where 
he came, notwithstanding provocations and contempt of the 
most insolent kind. If, in truth, we want a parallel to Der- 
rnody, must not seek it in the biography of literature, but of 
the gibbet ; a fate, his escape from which ought to have been 
lecorded among the other wonderful items in his history. 

It must be allowed, however, that Mr. Raymond is no pro- 
fessed panegyrist, lliis, indeed, he could not have been, had 
he made the attempt, for wdth such documents before us as 
these volumes contain, any attempt to excuse Dermody’s vices 
would have appeared as a gross insult to the public. Vet here 
and thgie we find some passages in which our author endea- 
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vours to procure a shred of good opinion for him, but very in« 
effectually. In one place he says, '* Dissipation cannot find a 
willing aavocate even when it appears with the attractive accom- 
paniments of real talents and native simplicity of manners.” 
Of l^rippdy ’s simplicity of manners we have given one s[)ecimen, 
and if it ^s not created a nausea, our readers may find many 
snore in these volumes of the same kind. Again, we are told, 
that “ he never courted patronage, but when his wants com- 
pelled him.” The absurdity of this praise might have easily 
been detected, had it stood alone, but our author affords an ad- 
mirable illustration of it a few pages farther, where he tells us 
that **It was not a very easy matter to satisfy Dermody’s ex- 
pectations. The more he received, the more carjiest he be- 
came in his solicitations for pecuniary assistance.” 

Of his poetry, both in his early and more mature years, Mr. 
Raymond has conceived much higher ideas than we can possibly 
entertain. He can at best rank with the numerous com- 
pany of Minor Poets, who, with a happy car for versification, 
give us common ideas and common images variously applied. 
What he miglit have produced, had he been regular and studi- 
ous, it is impossible to say. The early age at which he produced 
many of his pieces, although the subject of his biographer’s 
fond admiration, affords no ground of probability. If, accord- 
ing to him, he wrote better at the age of eighteen than Cowley, 
Milton, or Pope, it is certain that he sunk as much below them 
afterwards. And if Mr. Raymond had a design to bespeak the 
public opinion in favour of his poetry, be certainly ought to 
have withheld his for although when wc receive pleasure 
from the writings mi some poets, we must not be too scrupu- 
lous in referring from the poem to the man, yet after having 
sLudied a character so uniformly depraved and vile, it will, wc 
think, be impossible to tolerate the sentiments of moral feeling 
from such a quarter; and it will be impossible not to recollect 
that wc arc perusing the hypocritical professions and pretended 
sentiments of a man, whose whole life was more remote from 
goodness and wisdon) than that of any human being with whom 
we are acquainted. 

I ■■ I ■ — ■■ ■ ^ - ■ 

Art. IV. Thoughts on Affectation: Addressed chiefly to Young 

People, er. Svo. pp* 312* 6 s. Wilkie & Robinson. 1806. 

THAT Affepution is 9 very general symptom of vi^nity, or 
perhaps itself a species of vanity, is obvious enough to the 
most coraipon observer, but whether it be so universal as the • 
author of this amusing work supposes, may admit of some 
doubt* We are not very partial to those systems of morals 
which impute bad motives where ffoocf.may be found, and we 
should, therefore, in many cases of youthful, and particularly 
«>f female aiTecuil^n, be inclined to blame a certain degree of 
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tliouglitledsness* or a heedless imitatioa of corntron manners* 
rather tlian trace every slip of the tongue or toss of the head to 
deliberate art, or deceit. 

It is the opinion of the present author (who is a Lady) that 
“ vanity and affectation are frequently almost synonymous 5’* — 
that almost every virtue and every vice may be traced to the 
source of vanity;’* and “that every action of every person's 
life is tinctured with affectation.” All this, however, in our 
opinion, is extremely harsh, and too much in the manner of 
those authors who would make us believe that the subject 
which employ their pea is the most interesting that can be 
conceived, without wishing to palliate or conceal the vices 
or follies that pass in review before us, we cannot approve of 
those sweeping indictments which include the whole hiimad 
species, and arc only now and then softened by an almost^ nei- 
ther are we disposed to admit that zz// vices may be traced to af- 
fectation. It is a subject, indeed, which we cannot with de- 
cent propriety argue with a lady, but thus far we may be allowed 
to assure her, that there are some vices by far too xiatuial to be 
the consequences cither of imitation or affectation. 

This work, which notwishstanding these objections, is a 
very amusing and may be a very useful one, is divided into 
short chapters or essays, each of which consists of remarks on 
some virtue, vice, or failing, more or less connected with affecta- 
ti<m, or on some amiable qualifications, and disagreeable habits; 
and lastly, beauty, bodily strength, &c. In all these qualities 
or qualifications, our author professes tafind a certain degice 
of affectation. For example, she has discovered that men may 
affect^ not only “ Affection towards parents' and relations,” but 
also the “ neglect of parents and relations,” not only “ Charity 
and universal benevolence,” but also “ Covetousness and Nai- 
row-mindedness ; not only “ Courage,” but “ Cowardice,” not 
only “ Friendship, and Warm Affections,” but “ Indificrcncc 
and Coldness of Manner,” not only “ Generosity,” but 
“Meanness:” &c. She has also discovered that there is an 
affectation of “Ugliness” as well as of “Beauty,” and ot 
“ Low Birth” as well as of “Family,” of “ Illness” as well 
as of “ Good Health.” 

In proving many of these positions, our author has undoubt- 
edly been very successful, but in others she has failed, by coiu 
founding affectation with hypocrisy. In her first chapter, on 
“ Affectio9 to Parents,” she gives as examples, “ the thin dis- 
guise of a young lady attending with care on her father’s infii * 
niities, while she is all anxiety for the hour of escape’* to some 
pleasure or amusement; the mother who caresses her child 
more in company, than when alone: and the pretended love of 
some persons for distant relations whom they have seldom seen 
or associated with. Now in the first of these instances, the 
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vice is plainly hypocrisy^ for the young lady who would be glad 
to run from the exercise of filial duty to an engagement of 
pleasure, must be totally without filial piety: in the second in- 
stance, the case is the same, although, perhaps, in a less odious 
degree, for a mother may dandle her child very much before 
company who does not neglect it in private; the truth is, she 
has another motive, namely to keep it in good humour, and 
show the company that it is not only the sweetest child,” but 
“the sweetest-Z^w^erc^/ child ” in the world. As to the pre- 
tended love for distant rtdations, we do not recollect a single 
instance of it, unless they happened to be rich, and near their 
end, in which case the attentions we are inclined to pay, arc 
not only free from alfectation, but really “ very sincere,” as 
every legacy-hunter can witness. We will allow, therefore, 
that this also may be classed with hypocrisy, but not with aflec- 
tation, of which latter we find only one instance in the whole 
of this chapter. “ I once knew a lady,” says our author, 
“whose alfcetion for her relations was, as she said, so greats 
that she actuallv shed tears of sorrow for the loss she was likely 
to sustain on the illness ol an uncle wlioni she had not olten 
seen, and with whom she was the greatest part of her life totally 
unacquainted.” 

The opposite species of affectation, is that of “Neglect oi 
Parents and Relations,” and here we are inclined to think our 
authoress has not been very successful in her proofs. She 
.speaks, indeed, of a voting man calling his father old hoy and 
Ins mother oldgirl^ in company, and joining in ridiculing their 
failings and, perhaps ^infirmities, when after all he behaves with 
a decent propriety in their presence, and the general tenonr of 
his conduct has not been wanting in that afl’ertion he so ab- 
surdly affects to despise. But in this instance we see notliing 
that can fairly be called affectation. In fact the ru'glect of pa- 
rents is not yet become a virtue in t!ic opinion of the most 
profligate, and a young man who would behave as here de- 
scribed must be utterly insensible of that lespect which is due 
to his parents, and must speak as he thinks, not with an as- 
sumed, but a real contempt. At the same time we ought not 
to scrutinize the words of youth, spoken in levity, too nicely. 
We do not suppose that a dutiful son could be capable of ri- 
diculing, or permitting others to ridicule the infirmities of Ins 
parents, but many a young man may use such an expression as 
“ Old Boy” or “ Old Square Toes,” in a heedless moment of 
gaiety, who would die to save his parent from want or the 
grave. 

In discussing “Charity and Universal Benevolence,” and its 
opposite “ Covetousness,” our author again presses into her 
service qualities which are remriie from affectation — Ex. gr. 

“ I one day applied to a rich and elegant lady for some relief 
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for a poor family, whom I knew to be in the greatest distress, 
owing to the father’s extreme illness preventing him from the 
daily labour, by which he maintained a laying’^va wife and se- 
veral children, one of whom had lately had the misfortune of 
breuking a leg. I was not a little hurt to be answered with the 
greatest coldness, ‘ that it was impossible to relieve every body 
that was in want; and tliat she had already given all she chose 

to give in charity to Lady , in order to help her pool 

coachman to Bath,’ &c. and hinted “ such a thing as the parish, 
lot them apply to that.’’ — In all this is surely no affectation, but 
the vulgar insensibility of every unfeeling heart in high life. 

On the affectation of “ Cowardice, of Hiimilitv, of Mildness, 
or Gentleness of Temper,” and other common topics, 

our author has advanced manv useful remarls, which indicate 
innrh knowledge of the world, and a habit of observing the 
manners of tlie times witli attention. As a specimen we shall 
.selert her observations oji the Affectation of Riches and of 
Poverty : 

111CHES. 

" Shew in dress, in table, in every part of household economy, U 
to be observed in those who have themselves baiely the necessaries 
of life, but who strain every nerve to make an appearance on those 
days when they give their friends an entertainment. Affectation of 
wealth pervades every rank, and is almost always to be found vn that 
class of people who are most in w'ant of the comforts and conveniences 
procured by the riches wdiich they covet, and make believe to pos- 
sess ; and it is vexatious to observe hoW| many persons ot good 
family, but reduced from the affluent inebmes they once enjoyed, 
affect indifference as to money, and carelessness as to what is spent, 
thus most clearly marking how little they have to spend. 

But this foolish affectation is not confined to stations, where to 
vie in splendour with constant companions, whose elegance lias set 
the example, and whose magnificence havi^ig been partaken of, may 
plead some faint excuse for yielding to the temptation of appearing 
able to be equally fashionable : it is not the great alone who labour 
for the reputation of living in a »mit ,stilc: there are various de- 
grees of ideal grandeur — wliat woiiUl be despised in one set, being 
admired in another; and the desire of being thought rich, will on 
consideration be found to sink very low indeed. 

'' Pride in appearance, which is in fact pride in riches, (since 
finery must be the produce of wealth) occasions the afl’ectation of it 
in much of the shabby finery so conspicuous in the dress of people 
in narrow circumstances; who, with many an anxious contrivance, 
endeavour to give their coarse muslin of 1 4d. per yard the air of an 
expensive one, and to make up their dyed or darned old clothes into 
shapes of the new'est taste. The act of economy in converting 
every thing to use as long as possible, is commendable; but nut the 
affected vanity of wearing what is too expensive fur a moderate sta- 
tion of life. The desire of shew may be traced to the very poorest 
people; witness the clothing of nearly beggars— a bonnet made of 
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TBgs, but in a smart cut^ and ornaments of paper instead of ribbon ; 
being not invented instances, but positive truths ! 

1 once knew a woman so far in distress that she was glad to rc* 
oeive a trifle as charity, who chose to keep her name of being well 
to pass by the following artifice; which was discovered by answer- 
ing, when she was one day questioned as to what had Kept lier from 
church—* Why, d’ye see^ I expected some friends in the evening, 
and it would have been odd, it it had seemed that I could leave 
cooking; so 1 did not go, that they might not say there was no din- 
ner dressed on a Sunday/ Another as strong mark of afiected 
riches f actually saw in a cottager ; who, when a lady gave a half- 
penny a-piece to each of his children, and one of the babies ran up 
to him to shew the fine gift, sent the child from him with a look of 
disdain and anger ; saying at the same time, * What dost bring it to 
fne for? J doesn’t want a halfpenny/ He knew himself to be, 
though a labouring man, by no means in want, and felt offended by 
the donation, which seemed to imply in the inconsiderate giver an 
ignorance of his real situation. 

** Honest pleasure in well-acquired and well-spent riches is an 
allowable sensation ; but the attempt to pass for being rich, by 
affecting more expence than is incurred, or by squandering more 
than is convenient, in order not to be outdone, (and yet is all ihe 
time regretted) is a meanness so very despicable, that it is sad to 
reflect how very commonly it is to be met with. People in bad cir- 
cumstances affert riches, to conceal the truth ; but in the silly trial 
to deceive, usually reduce themselves to the positive poverty of 
which they so much dreaded the very name; but which, if not oc- 
casioned by inconsideiate vanity or imprudent conduct, is surely not 
in itself the slightest disi^race; and is a misfortune of which no one 
has more reason to be ishamed, than of any natural defect of per- 
son, with w’hich they may happen to be born, or are afterwards af- 
flicted ; which, whilst it may possibly be the cause of both sr)rrow 
and inconvenience, yet certainly ought never to raise a blusl) on any 
countenance belonging to a person endued with tolerable good sense, 
or with that preservative trom all lasting mortification — religious 
principle. 

pov KR rv. 

** Poor people, as has jtist been observed, frequently make a dis- 
play of false affluence, whilst those who really possess it as often 
are guilty of the afl’ectation of poverty. Not at all wishing to be cre- 
dited, how very common is, ‘Oh! I cannot afford such things,* 
from tlie lips ot persons who .say it only to be contradicted ; and 
who, the more strongly to mark their expensive establishment and 
large income, are continually repeating their assurances of the ne- 
cessity of retrenching; observing, with a most self-satisfied air, 
that in these dear times one can only live in the most private man- 
ner; and consequentially informing us that since the violent 
crease of taxes, they have already found it necessary to lay down one 
of thetr numerous carriages, and really have it in contempialioii to 
dimiss three or four of their train of men-servants! 

'*lt would be happy if such affectation of poverty which is indeed 
‘ ostentation of riches, sometimes met with its due punishment, by 
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creating a belief in the hearers that some real loss has befallen the 
purse-proud fool, and that the distress which is so formally men* 
tioned has a foundation; but^ on the contrary^ the people who etter 
these absurd complaints of nothing, are too often rewarded by gaining 
the adulation they sought after^ and flattered by the obseivatioua 
which are made of the greatness of their tortune, and of how little 
consequence any addititional expence can be to them. The diffe- 
rence is next pointed out between them and some other acquaintance 
who is named, on the smallness of whose income much aoi dtsaiU 
good-natured pity is bestowed, and much contparison is made, 
which only serves still more to All up the measure of the poor rich 
person’s vanity. 

'' Nor is this the only manner in which poverty is affected; the 
miser has frequent recourse to it, for the purpose of concealing the 
treasure which it is his only pleasure to hoard, and tlien perhaps to 
leave tied up to accumulate for many years, before it shall devoKV, 
to some unknown heir, whose life will probably never be extended 
to a span that cun admit the possibility of his enjoving those sums, 
which never were useful to the original proprietor. Grudging to 
himself, and even to his dog, the common necessaries of life, the 
miser affects liis deceitful poverty to make up a sum, the name of 
which is all the satisfaction he has ever known from it; from which 
neither be nor any body else has ever profileil, and for wliich no one 
will ever be obliged to him! clearly nut during his life, and most 
probably not even after his death. 

What is left by will is seldom considered as a gift; and the un- 
grateful saying, ' Why, he could not carry his moni'y with him,’ is, 
although an unfeeling, not an unnatural observation; particularly 
when the value and comfort of the legacy is so considerably les- 
sened, as often Imppens, by the narrow-nunded re.'>tnclious of the 
will that bequeathes it. t 

“ Poverty is likewise, as we well know, most frequently and most 
wickedly atfccted by the apparently wretched beggar, wlu) riots in 
the chaiity his pretended misery has extorted from the benevolent 
hand, which perhaps can but ill spare the relief it lias bestowed! 
This criminal deceit, it is true, steps far beyond the mean Killy of 
affectation, which is more to my present purpose. But whilst 
every body unites in detesting a fraud when it is so artfully prat - 
tised, and in so serious a manner, 1 wish they could be pi evaded on 
to pay a little more attention to the absurdity of affecting to be pi'oi, 
in order to remind the world of wealth ; and to reflect that couscit lu c 
will inevitably call them to a strict account for every deceit that is 
ventured upon, be the subject ever so trifling. The slightest devia- 
tion from truth is a fault that seldom, if ever, escapes detection, with 
the consequent disgrace and punishment it so justly met its; and 
which, hovvever long it may be delayed, will not be the less ceriam 
in thiii world, as well as in the next!'* 

From these extiacts, our readers will probably remceivr no 
very liigh opinion of this author’s style. It is, indeed, m very 
many instances, confused and incorrect. The wliolt may nr- 
vertheless be recommended to “Young People,” «»s iurmshni^j 
many useful hints for moral conduct in almost even s tudT.on 
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in life, arirl likewise as afibrdin^^ the means of detecting many 
of those showy appearances which pass for virtues and accom- 
plishments, hut arc in reality thin disguises to conceal insen- 
sibility or ignorance. 

Art. V. AC 'omprndiiun oj Husband) v, prniapalh 

written during a Survey of Surnv, made at the D dre of the 
Board of Agriculture: Uiuslrat ae. aho oj ike b'U Prarttces in 
the Naghh'jimng ('ourit^ef, Kcu,\ SJ- . in zuhicL is com’- 

pr ised an Analysis 0/ Manure A/^'ridng their Ch '/ntc at Contents, 
and the. proper Apjdiatmn oJ ihetn to Soils and Plants of all 
Descriptions, A/sOy an Kisa\ on Pimbn , exir biting a J^iew of 
the increasing Scare it y of that i in po riant Artidcy with Hints on 
the Means of Counter acting it; togiher with a Viniety oj Mis - 
’ cellaneous Subjects , pei-uliarly adapted to the present Stale of the 
Internal Economy ()f the Kingdom, By James Maicolm, 
Land Surveyor to their Royal Ihoknesscs the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duties of York and Claretite, x'ots. ^vo, pp. 1472. 
iL i 6 s, C. 8 i. R. Baldwin. Londouy i8oj. 

WE have here anotlier very useful book, on one of the 
most useful of all subjects; the contents ol which we proceed 
with great pleasure to lay before our readers. 

The author was employed in 1795 in drawing up a report 
on the Agriculture of the County ot Surrey, for the Board ot 
Agriculture. In that performance he was not able to explain 
himself so fully and satisfactorily on a variety of important 
subjects as he thought desirable. For tliis reason he was in- 
duced to undertake t^c present work, in which lie has enlarged 
so much in a general* way upon the several tojiics introduced 
in a survey of the county of Suriey, as to include a' general 
compendium of agricultural knowledge. I’liis torni ol a sys- 
tem of agricuitural knowledge is not the most agreeable to the 
rules of good composition; but it has its advaniages. The 
general observations, 'being all leferred to a particular district, 
or at least suggested by the circumstances of that district, give 
a rnoic practical air to the whole, than il it had been tlirown 
into a mure logical shape; and with the men who talk of prac- 
tice and speculation as being always at variance, witlioiit know- 
ing the nature of cither, this will have considerable ert'ect. 

Mr. Malcnlm is not only u larmcr ol no small experience in 
the management of his own concerns, bnt being an eminent 
land surveyor, and called by his prolessum to attend patticu- 
iarly to tiic state and cultivation ot land in every part of the 
kingdom, he brings to the composition ol a work of this kind a 
gi eater range of experience than it is possible for most men to 
acquire. It will be easily seen from an examination of his 
book, that he is accompanied in his excursions by an active, in- 
quisitive, and intelligent mind, that the inalerials of his com- 
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parisons, and from which he draws his reflections, ar^ very nu - 
merous ; and that the result of an uncommon share of accurate 
observation is here detailed. 

It is, perhaps, not very easy to determine the order in which 
a system of husbandry should be drawn up. For the survey of a 
county the order proposed by the Board of Agriculture, bating 
a few exceptions, is by no means unworthy of praise. Our 
author has not thought proper to follow it'i and in truth we 
cannot discov.cr any principle by which he has been directed 
in classing his subjects. In the first volume we find them 
placed in the following succession: History and Description 
of Places in Surrey, Rivers, Canals, Iron Rail- way, Climate, 
Soil and Situation, Minerals, Metals, Earths, Stone Quarries 
and Lime Kilns, Brick-making, Estates, Farms, Mansions, 
Farm-houses, Cottages, Leases, Rent, Tithes, Poor, Rural La- 
bouiers, Price of Labour, Implements of Husbandry, Granaries, 
Fallowing, Miscellaneous, Cattle, Cows, Calves, Oxen, Horses, 
Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Poultry.** 

Before we proceed to offer any of our general observations, 
it may, perhaps, be adviseable first to enumerate the remaining 
subjects which come under review in the other two volumes ; 
that the reader may have in his eye at once the contents of the 
whole work. The second volume is occupied with three sub- 
jects — “Manures, Grain, Hops.” In the third arc contained 
the following — “ Grasses, Meadows, and Pastures; Flax; 
Hemp; I'urze; Physical Plants; ’^J'lmhcr; Orchards; Roads; 
Common Fields, Cpinmons, Heaths; Draining; Rotation of 
Crops,’* } 

We cannot help fliinking it would contribute to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, if a just distribiait>n weie maiU* of the sub- 
jects belonging to a tieatisc on agriculture. Surely, for ex- 
ample, the art of cultivating the ground should be distingiiisheil 
from the arrangements of rural econojny and police. We 
could wish that a man truly philosophical would (urn 
mind to this subject, and exhibit a model which would diiott 
the common class of Inquirers in what order to record then 
observations. 

We pass over the different topics which come under obsei- 
vation in the beginning of the work, and which are all handled 
in a very instructive manner; but we desire to point out to the 
attention of our readers the complairrts of our author, so much 
in unison w'itli those of almost every late writer on the Mil)je( 1, 
with regard to the imperfections of leases, and the total disuse 
of them wiiich has become so common : 

** The management of the landed property of this county, as well 
as those of many other countries, must be sincerely lamented by 
any man who is at all conversant with the best practices of hus- 
bandry, who is a judge of the value of land by knowing what it (s 
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capable of^ingt and » otherwise maater of bia profession. I trdsf 
1 (uay be belieived when 1 state that 1 bave had nearly a^:>00,0(t0 ol 
landed property through my hands^ either on sale or to value^ within 
the last four years ^ and 1 assert it as a fact« that a great part of that 
property was depreciated 10, 15, and t20 per cent, by bad leases 
making bad tenants, by arbitrary clauses never enforced, by such a 
confusion of repetitious jumble as neither landlord or tenant could 
understand, old practices of two crops and a fallow, and compelling 
the tenant to lime and chalk, and marie, where either would be de- 
structive ; in short making one sort of lease suitable for all aorts of 
soils, and all sorts of men." 

These imperfect leases, he says, with great truth, are in a high 
degree owing to the practice oi making Solicitors, mere lawyers 
who have no knowledge of land, the managers of estates ; ur 
,what is still worse, clergymen. The following remarks of om 
autlior on this particular deserve much attention : 

If therefore the lawyer is an irapro|x?r person to manage landed 
property^ how much more unqualified is the clergyman. The va- 
rious duties of his function in a large parish, one would suppose were 
amply sufficient to occupy all his time, without devoting himself to 
a profession of which, it may fairly be presumed, he cannot have had 
time or opportunities to acquire a competent knowledge. He txuisl 
be liable to be imposed upon on all occasions, and through him Ins 
principal. It is inconsistent with the ciericnl character, and ought 
not to be permitted. One of the largest estates in this county is lhu.<> 
managed." 

Against the growing evil of disusing leases we are happy to 
add another respectable testimony. In the following quotation 
will be found some v^scful instructions to both tenants and land- 
lords : 

I repeat that farms without leases are truly unf»rtiinate things, 
and I am sorry to say, that in this county as well as in e\ery other 
that I travel, they are gaining ground most rapidly and lamentably, 
but I must confess that the farmers have in a great degree brought 
the misfortune upon themselves. 1 am compelled to speak as I find 
things, not as I would choose them to be : the great crops of corn, 
its dearness, the excessive value of stock have made poor men rich, 
and many a rich man covetous and ovei bearing. There is at all 
times a certain churlishness and obstinacy, v/iih a disposition per- 
fectly unaccommodating, in the farmer that has been low bred and* 
without education ; if his landlord wishes for any particular accom- 
modatiou he cannot grant it without a great deal of hesitation, re- 
flection, and reluctance, although the object be ever so trifling, and 
then he tacks some consideration to the grant, of present or future 
considerable value ; but perhaps if he either intends or thinks he 
must leave the farm at tlra expiration of his lease, he will iii that 
case not grant it at all, though his landlord should be disposed to pay 
him almost as much as the fee simple for theaccomiiiodHttou. There 
are not many in this county I am happy to say of such a disposition; 
1 have however met with two or three instances, pariicularly during 
this survey. In Worcestershire, Buckinghamshire^ Gloucestcvsiiire^ 
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Borsetsbife, and Sussex, I have met with severah Is U tbefefera to 
be wondered at, (hat gentlemen, who are disposed to be, and who 
have been, kind landlords, (but whether they luve or not is not mi'* 
(erial,) and who have been failed in an attempt to improve the 
beauty or the conveniences of their estates bv the unaccommodating 
temper of a tenant, should determine from thenceforth, never to put 
it in any other tenant's power to refuse them whatever they may 
think proper to require? I think it is not, and hence it is, that t 
know (for 1 have been present where such a declaration has been 
made by a large party of gentlemen) that several gentlemen never 
will grant any leases, although they know that by so doing they will 
not make so much rent by one-third as they would otherwise do by 
granting leases. Could the disadvantages attending such a resolu- 
tion be simply confined to the parties themselves, the landlord and 
tenant, the consequences would not be material to the public ^ but, 
as that cannot be the case, they will very probably be alarming at 
some future day, should such a turn of thinking and acting gain 
ground among our great landed proprietors. The only possible rea- 
son why agriculture has fonrished so much in England, and has at- 
tained its present pre-eminent rank in the eyes of all Europe, and 
why our neighbours the French are so far behind ns in the manage- 
ment of their farms, is (he security which leases have given to our 
farmers ; and the want of them accounts for the miserable situation 
which the French farmer has always been in. Reverse however (he 
scene, and 1 dp not hesitate to say that the French farmer will soon 
be in the situation that our farmers are now in, both as to manage- 
ment and as to property \ while ours will revert fast to the present 
situation of the French, in spite of all our knowledge and capital. 
The French farmers, with a great many of whom 1 have conversed 
very lately, I am sensible, do not want skill, br inclination to exert 
it, and some have exerted themselves at all risks, but the conse- 
quences have been such as to prevent a repetition; but let theif 
landed proprietors give them permanency and security in their farms, 
by well adapted leases, and a little management or relaxation of rent 
for the deficiency of capital, and such is the quality of their soil and 
the favourableness of their climate, that they would soon make a 
different figure from what they do now. But with all our skill and 
capital, where no leases arc granted, or where leases clogged with 
restrictive, ridiculous, obsolete customs prevail, what is the state of 
our farms under such circumstances? what has however every per- 
son employed by the Board said of them ? They are in general, I as- 
sure them, no better than the French farms are at this time ; they 
are in no instance so clean, and so free from rubbish, for in (hit 
point I think the French are a pattern even for our good farmers. 
In a political point of view, therefore, 1 am free to say that landlords 
and tenantii should give way so far to the general good as not to 
make private differences become public losses ; for without some 
such mutual concessions and accommodations it is impossible thal 
either the one or the other can do as well fotr theiiiselve.s as they 
might or ought \ and consequently a distance, if nor an aniniastl;f» 
is k^ept up between them to the serious injury of every party, taild* 
lords, as composing the higher classes of the community, should re- 
VoL. l. a I 
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collect that they hold the ground for the advantage of the public 
weal^ and aa such are only guardians or truatees ; because they might 
take it into their heads not to let their estates at alb but to let them 
go to ruin ; such an event however could not be tolerated in a free 
country/* 

In regard to the state of rent in the country he states a fact, 
which as it is not peculiar to this county, and is a very impor> 
tantone, deserves more attention than it will receive: 

It was with the utmost difficulty that many old and formerly 
respectable small farmers could stand their ground three years ago, 
owing to the heavy burthen of the poor*s rate, am'ounting as I well 
know to 18s. and fOs. b'd. in the pound, at a valued assessment, and 
the accumulation of other taxes, many of them were obliged to apply 
to the parish for relief, and several after parting with their all, were 
obliged to go into the workhouse; perhaps every one of them were 
honest respectable characters, born on their farms, with two or 
three bad seasons for those soils, together with the weight of taxes, 
entirely ruined them ; indeed in the lower part of this county it was 
a most lamentable scene and circumstance, and such as 1 shall never 
forget/* 

In the following passage the efiects of tithes are set in so 
strong, and proper a light, that we are happy to transcribe it : 

** I have always lamented the dire effects of tithes, and the im- 
mense injury which the continuation of them is to the agriculture of 
the county : but having had occasion to see the full operation of 
their baneful effects in some instances as a valuer only, and in one, 
as a collector of them in kind, I may at least speak of them as I 
have found them. It^is not material to this generation to be in- 
formed at what period of our history tithes were first instituted, but 
it is of some importance to know for what purpose they were origi- 
nally designed, which I shall briefly notice in the sequel. It is suf- 
ficient that they exist, and that they arc sanctioned by the laws of 
the land. It is with great submission, however, that I presume to 
say, that no law of wh, never magnitude it may he and of whatever 
standing as to time, should at this time of day remain, when it is 
proved by every day’s ext>crience to he partial in its operation, op- 
pressive and insufferable in the highe.sl degree lo a certain class of 
subjects; injnnous to the morals of the people and to the welfare of 
the stair, and often proves unjust and in^nihcii‘nt to those whom it 
was intended to benefit. It is partial, becau'^e it afleots only ainl 
draws its revenues from the land almost exclusiidy, instead of mak- 
ing it pay only its proportion with every otlie*r species of pioperiy, 
which cannot be disputed ti» leceive equal benefit irom its protec- 
tion. It is oppressive and insufferable, because u takes away Irom 
the ingenuity, the exertion, and the capital, which have been ^nper- 
employed to raise a very valuable commodity over and above vvhai 
the soil in a stare of moderate cultivation could or ivould have pro- 
duced, It is iijjurioivs to the morals of the people, because it sets 
them at variance with the ministers of the Gospel : some it driven 
from the church to the sectaries, and others to the alehouse ; evciy 
man therefore is driven in some way or other to devise lueans to 
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avoid the payment of the tithe^ and oftentimes todestroy^ but alwaya 
to lessen the value of that property which by law belongs to ano* 
ther. It is unjust and insufficient to the parson, because in a fit of 
madness the greater part of the corn lauds may be laid down to 
grass, as in the case of the parish of Buckland, to the serious dinii- 
iintion of bis revenue, and because in a very large parish he cannot 
take his tithe in kind if bethinks his composition has been too small 
(and the parish agree not to give him more, aitd which will at once 
set him at variance with it, let his moral character be what it may) 
but at a certainty of a very great loss, in spite of all his exertions, 
or his threats. They will take care by a previous understanding to 
give him notice that at such a time his tithe will be set out; this 
will be as late in the afternoon as possible (and it is not lawful to 
enter any man’s ground before you have received notice) he cannot 
be with his teams in every man's farm at the hour which they have 
appointed, some will carry the corn before he gets there, and he 
must in that case put up with what they may chuse to leave behind, 
as his tithe, whether it be fair in quantity or not ; some will inake 
small sheaves and take care to leave the smallest, which is so placed 
that it may fall into the furrow, that if it comes wet it may get well 
soaked; others will have all the women and children in the field to 
glean as soon as the farmer begins to carry, who are instructed to 
have a pull at the parson’s tithe; others will have the tithe beat out 
in the night j others will have the lithe carried otl’by wholesale, and 
pretend to know nothing about it ; others will carry it awuy in the 
day time to prevent, as they please to say, its being stolen by night. 
Some won't let you ride into their premises after, or with the Wag- 
gon ; others won't suffer a waggon to enter that has already got any 
tithe in the waggon, although it should not exceed a dozen sheaves, 
and perhaps the wbole'parish will give you bitt one notice instead of 
every day : although 1 contend that every lime they set out the 
tiilie it is a new act, and as such there ought to be a fresh notice, 
but 1 do not find that the law is sutiiciently clear in, that point. 
Again, cveiy one of your tithing men are to be bought by strong 
beer, drams, and money, so that in fact it is a compleat and jierfect 
robbery of (he parson, from first to last, fr^m the highest nutgis- 
trale in the parish to the very lowest farmer. But should the deter- 
luinatioii to take the tithes in kind arise from any particular pique 
on the part of the parson, or the impropriator, and be resisted vio- 
lently on the part of the parish, as was the case at Battersea, and 
elsewhere, I do not know of a scene more truly deplorable. No lan- 
guage that 1 can find can paint the consequences in its true colours : 
it is at once a disgrace to the country that some other method should 
not be devised to satisfy the admitted claims of so respectable a class 
of people upon fair, equitable principles, without taking it altogether 
from the land: it is said, that so great an alteration and innovation 
4)f the law of the land might be attended with serious consequences , 
60 it may be said of the consequences of impressing seamen, or the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act ; yet we know that both tliose 
acts, which are admitted to be an infringement on the liberty of the 
subject, have more than once saved this country ; but we have a 
case in point to support the abolition of tithes, and the adopting of 
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another mode to compensate for the abolition^ ^hich is in the case 
of most of the inclosures throughout the kingdom, where by sus- 
pending or altering a part of that law of the land, we have tacitly 
admitted the injustice and impropriety of the measure, or else why 
condescend to make the alteration ? As a loss to the community it 
is incalculable, not only as depressing and damping the spirit of all 
agricultural pursuits, but by the destruction of so much corn as, but 
for taking it in kind, would have found its way to the barn and 1 
think 1 may fairly calculate that one-sixth of all the resisted tithe in 
this kingdom is every year destroyed. Hitherto we have spoken of 
great or rectorial tithes, we must say a little of vicarial tithes. In 
this part of the subject the loss to the vicar is very considerable ; un- 
less in the case of hops, he is in general obliged to compound, and is 
partly under the necessity^ if the parish is wide, to accept of so much 
composition money as cither his predecessors used to receive, or as 
they may please to give him. For a clergyman to turn factor, which 
he must do if he takes it in kind, and to keep a warehouse for the 
reception of milk, butter, eggs, poultry, pigs, fruit, vegetables, seeds, 
roots, saffron, woad, madder, hops, hemp, dax, honey, wax, and 
turnips, which I understand are now claimed also as small tithes, 
appears to be contrary to the very essence of religion ; we know he 
must not turn dealer, and yet how the law and the fact are at va- 
riance, for if he must take the tithe in kind, he must retail it out or 
sell it in such a way as he is likely to make the most of it. I say it 
is contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel, which explicitly says, that 
we are not to be mindful of the things of the earth but to lay up 
treasures in Heaven, which puts a negative upon the idea of a cler- 
gyman, above all men, from being a dealer in earthly goods." 

In anotiier pa^sage he speaks thus: 

I have been informed of so extraordinary a circumstance in the 
parish of Isfield in Sussex, respecting tithes, that I cannot resist men- 
tioning iti but I do not pledge myself for its veracity, though as- 
serted in the presence of several people by the farmer himself, 
who I am told bei^rs a respectable character. His farm is rented 
15 10^ per annum, and when he first took it the tithe amounted 
only to i£\^ if. (yd, per annum j by improved cultivation at a great 
cxpence, and by the growth of hops, his tithe has been so raised 
upon him, that he has lately paid near ^iOO per annum \ this added 
to the poors' rate at vf.U. bV. in the pound, added to other taxes, la« 
hour and all the outgoings of his farm, he found upon winding up 
his accounts at the end of the year he bad only sfiaO left to defray 
his household expences, although he admitted he had made seven 
rents of the farm. The consequence was that he could not live by 
his business, and therefore was going to leave the farm before he 
was entirely ruined. If this statement be true it speaks for itself.'* 

Gracious Heaven! do we live in a land of liberty where super- 
stition and bigotry no longer fetter our understandings, and yet are 
subject everlastingly to such unparalleled exactions as these : to sup- 
port what ? Not the clergyman of the place, for he deserves ten 
times more than he receives $ but to fill the pocket of the lay im- 
propriator ; and was it even the |>astor, wilt not such exactions dvivq 
religion out of the country? 'Kvery benevolent mind must shudder 
at the resistance which so many parishes in the county are making 
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* against .the demands of tithes. It cannot but arrest the attention of 
the legislature, when they are informed, that in this county not fewer 
than 4000 acres, but probably 8000 acres, maybe diverted from the 
growth of corn pending these disputes.'* 

On the subject of tVic poor we do not find the author's ideas 
very clear and enlightened. He blames terribly the ale-houses. 
But the abuse of the ale-housea is an effect not a cause. We 
cannot do without ale-houses. They are an useful branch ol 
business, and arbitrarily to thin their numbers, would be highly 
oppressive, without going to the root of the evil. Wc must 
correct the vices of the poor, not by shutting up the ale-houses, 
but by giving the poor motives to keep out of them. Some oi 
the must natural and most poweiful of the motives to the poor 
man to abstain from the ale-house are taken from him by th^ 
operation of the poor laws. The author talks of the evil not 
being in the principle of the law, but in its execution. He 
forgets that the provisions for the execution arc part of the law, 
and the bad execution arises from the law's defect. 

A great part of the fid volume is employed on the subject of 
manures, and is replete with practical information to the farmer. 
In the management of this business, on which so much depends, 
the farmer is in general very slovenly and ignorant. His errors 
are here corrected, and improvements suggested in a manner 
from which he may derive much advantage. The vicinity of 
the county to the metropolis affords an unusual variety of 
species of manure, and gives the author an opportunity of 
treating of the subject very extCHsively : » 

The following is a List of such Manures as are either in Use or 
recommended. 


] Horse dung, 

2 Cow dung and bullock’s dung, 

3 Farm yard dung, 

4 Hog dung, 

5 Night soil, 

6 Chalk, 

7 Lime, 

8 . Gypsutn> 

9 Marl, 

10 Bones, 

11 Talk, 

12 Furriers* clippings, 

13 Woollen rags, 

14 Horn shavings. 


15 Tanners’ bark, 

16' Fellmongers* cuttings, 

17 Boiled hops, and refuse from 
the hreweries, 

IS Sugar scum, 

19 Cleanings df ditches, 

20 Mud from ponds, 

21 Sweepings of streets, and sca- 

vengers* stuff, 

22 Scrapings of roads, and drift 

sand, 

23 The rubbish from old build- 

ings. 


24 Sorrel, 

** Top Dressings etnployed as Promoters of the G rowth of Corn and 

Grass. 


1 Soot from sea or pit coal 

fires, 

2 Boot from wood fires, 

3 Soot'from turf and peat fires, 

4 Malt dust. 


5 Soap-boilers* ashes, 

6 Wood ashes, 

7 Furze ashes, 

8 Turf and peat ashes, 

9 Cinder ashes. 
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On these dilTerent species he treats in order, exhibiting the 
best modes of preparing and applying each. We cannot follow 
him through this subject ; but it is the less to be regretted that 
in his practical details he will almost always lead the farmer 
right, and in his speculations he will not lead the chemist wrong, 
because the chemist will know where he has failed. 

Under the head grain he has whimsically included turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, potatoes, parsnips, &c. He treats of grain 
in the following order. With regard to wheat, for example, 
he describes, first, the different sorts of wheat; then he ex- 
plains the preparation of the soil, and the manner of sowing; 
after this, the diseases to which the plant is subject, with what 
is known of the remedies; he gives next an account of the in- 
sects by which the wheat is attacked: he next treats of the 
.seed; then of the period of sowing; after this of the manage- 
ment during the period of growth, as weeding, rolling, &c. ; 
next of harvesting; and to this are subjoined remarks on the 
business of the miller, and on some general matters connected 
with the consumption and growth of wheat. In a manner ana- 
logous he treats of the other species of grain and crops which 
he includes under this bead, observing such dificrenccs in the 
mode of treatment as the nature of the subject requires. On 
all the different topics we can promise the taiming reader a 
very important collection of practical information, drawn from 
extensive observation and experience, by a man who shews him* 
self well qualified to appreciate the different motles of farming 
which have come uiMcr his inspection. 

He has not extended to great length on the subject of hops. 
Bn» what he has advanced is equally entitled to the attention of 
the growlers of tliis article as tliat wlii^^di he has told us con- 
cerning the other important products of the soil. 

We recommend what he h.as said on the important subject of 
grasses. Into this lie has entcied very fully; and given much 
inh.rmation which we regard as highly useful. He has treated 
of flax and hemp in conjunctiem with tlie grasses, we know not 
for what reason; any more than for what reason he unitcil 
turnips and cabbages with wheat, &c. while the grasses wefe 
separated. He treats slightly of furze, which is grown in Surrey 
as a crop, as well as a fence. He docs not appear to be very 
fully acquainted with the properties of this plant. Under a title 
pliysical plants’* he treats of those vegetables which aie chiefly 
raised for the use of .apothecaries or some analagous purpose* 
On timber he has a pretty long and instructive article; as also 
one on orchards. We reckon it a defect that he has not given 
us a good article on gardens, with which the county so much 
abounds for the use otihe metropolis. 

The remainder of the work wc might say is devoted , to the 
subjects of rural economy, such as the docuine of tiiropike 
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roads, commons, &c. if we did not find in the same place the 
** rotation of crops** discussed, which refcis altogether to the 
art of cultivation. There is a concluding ^article, under the 
title of Addenda^ which is entirely miscellaneous. 

From this imperfect analysis the reader will be able to collect, 
that though this work is not very regular or systematic in its 
form, it is yet a valuable treatise on the subject of agriculture. 
It abounds with useful details. It displays all the best modes of 
practice, in a manner highly perspicuous, and with a peculiar 
style of persuasion, which though not much indebted to the art 
of composition, we have felt to be not a little powerful. The 
author's ideas in practical matters are remarkably clear, and 
cany with them strong marks of his accurate acquaintance 
withtlie subject. He writes with much liveliness; and though 
his learning is not always peifectly well placed we are pleased 
to find a man whose time has been so much devoted to the cul- 
tivation of the ground captivated with the beauties of the clas* 
sics* and labouring to turn the sciences both cf botany and 
chemistry to the improvement of agriculture. 

Art, VI. Ldtejs from France^ written in the Years 1803 and 
1804, mduding a particular Account of Verdun^ and theSitua^ 

• lion of the British Captives in that City, By James Forbk5, 
FMiS. 2 voU. royal %vo, \L is, London^ 

1806. White. 

A TRIP to the Continent being considered as necessary to 
finish a fashionable education, Mr, Forbes resolved to embrace 
the opportunity of the late peace to give* his daughter the la^t 
polish in the essential points of dancing, music, and drawing. 
In order to accomplish tliis, it was requisite to have the best 
masters, and where could this advantage be attained so well as 
at Paris? To Paris, therefore, Mr. Forbes determined to pro- 
ceed by the way of Holland and Flander;i. From the jourj-iey 
in Holland we learn that it is now called the Batavian republic; 
that some of the towns have suffered considerably from the war 
with the French; that the country is remarkable for its dykes, 
its monotonous appearance, its numerous and stinking canals, 
and for the industry and cleanliness of its inhabitants. 
Some of the towns have good houses, and others have not. 
The scenery is in some places beautiful and varied, in oiheis 
dull and monotonous. As to the political condition of the 
people, tlie military departments, the public revenues, the 
« French requisitions^ the effects of the French conquest with 
regard to the Batavians tliemselves, and with respect to other 
nations more or less connected with them, these arc un- 
pleasant subjects, and Mr. Forbes has declared that he will say 
nothing about them. He probably thinks that any thing ol 
this kind may very well be spared, considering tlic cxcelleiu 
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and most useful information respecting the situation of pic- 
tures, busts, and statues, the stench of canals, the prices of 
dinners, of beds, post horses, and boats, with a variety of 
matter equally important. Enlightened by these profound 
observations on our way through Holland, we at length arrive 
with our author at Paris, having made a hasty retreat from Pont 
St. Mayence, owing to wretched accommodations, scanty fare, 
and heavy impositions. To console us, however, for these 
things we enjoyed on the way a very “ sweet prospect.** 
At Paris the author learnt that the English were made prisoners 
of war, but obtained leave to remain there for the present, 
where he had an opportunity of procuring the best masters for 
his daughter in order to give her the “ last fashionable polish.*' 
Here he visited the usual objects of curiosity and describes 
them in a manner which he no doubt thinks exceedingly agree- 
able, since it is quite in the style of his Batavian observations. 
After having continued for some time at Paris and its environs, 
Mr. Forbes was at length ordered to Verdun, to join the other 
English prisoners. There too he was enabled to procure 
music, drawing, French, and dancing masters, for the young 
lady. But, alas, Parisian excellence was not to be expected 
in Verdun masters; and why? Vestrls demanded a louis per 
lesson for dancing, but M. Boriquet, the first professor in Ver- 
dun, asked only ten sous, a clear proof of his inferiority in skill. 
The drawing master to be sure studied six years at Rome, but 
then he only asked fifteen pence per lesson; anvi how, there- 
fore, could he know \Tiuch about the matter ? I'hc music mas- 
ter was still worse, for he only required a shilling per lesson. 
The pupil, it may be presumed, could make little progress un- 
der such cheap instructors ; and it was none of the least of the 

f jrievances of imprisonment that no dancing masici could be 
ound who would charge a louis per lesson. But in respect 
of prices Mr. Forbes - was fortunately not without some conso- 
lation even at Verdun, for the shop-keepers seem to have un- 
derstood the criterion by which their English customers judgetl 
of excellence much better than these masters, and accordingly 
charged a double price for their commodities, concluding at 
the same time, doubtless not without some appearance of rea- 
son, that the English were much more burthened with money 
than wisdom. Notwithstanding this advantage of high prices, 
Mr. Forbes docs not appear to have found his situation pleasing, 
and his letters abound with complaints, and wishes for his li- 
beriy. He and the other English captives, however, certainly 
enjoyed every comfort compatible with their situation as pri- 
soners of war, as they were permitted to ramble in the environs 
pf Verdun. But the author's design of giving his daughter the 
•• last polish*' under high priced masters being in tome mea^ 
4i)rc frustrated, lie was dcsirops of returning to England, 
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4111(1 after about a twelvemontli’s captivity he at length obtained 
permission to depart, upon a representation that he had tra^ 
veiled in Asia, Africa, and America, and that the drawings 
which he had made during these travels, and their descriptions, 
filled about one hundred and fifty folio volumes, that he was 
selecting some of them for publication, and that these volu* 
ininous works had procured him the honour of being elected a 
member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London. 
Without having had an opportunity of judging of the merit of 
these performances, we may observe that it was a pity tlie 
author did not dedicate that time to them which was employed 
in preparing the present two large octavo volumes of travels. 
At the same lime it must be owned that he does not seem to 
have bestowed more than ordinary pains upon them, for in ad- 
dition to the trifling occurrences at Verdun, he has presented 
us with his letter to the Institute, with the answer, the letters to 
and from General Wirion, governor of Veidnn, the letter of 
the Minister at War, the passport inclosed, the 01 tiers of the* 
Police, and whatever matter might serve to swell the book wdlh 
the least trouble. 'Phe views with w'hich travels may be writ- 
ten are various. A few persons may write them because they 
have sonicihing of real importance to communicate; many 
• may write them from a desire to turn them to the best account 
in a pecuniary way, and very many arc disposed to publish 
them because they think that any transaction in which they 
themselves have been engaged must be of importance; and in 
a particular manner deserving of general attention. With 
the first class of travellers Mr. Forbes has certainly no pre- 
tensions to rank, for he might almost defy any human being 
to write two volumes of the same size more barren of leal in- 
formation. Amusement too is equally out of the question un- 
less the reader should find it amusing to observe what gravity 
may be assumed in treating of triflea, and how much may be 
said about nothing. The author complains of dull and mono- 
tonous scenery. Why did he not advert to the drcaiy waste 
which he himself was presenting to the eyes of his icadeis * 
The topics on which he touches are in general trifling, and 
they are treated in a frivolous though heavy manner. In wan- 
dering over such a field could he find nothing but chaff? If ho 
could not, why must he present such an offering to the public 
But Mr. Forbes thinks it a powerful recommendation of these 
letters that they were written from France at an interesting 
• period. So they were, and this would have been something, it 
an interesting period must necessarily have produced an inte- 
resting letter. But as this is not the case, the recommendation 
fails, at least in this instance. If our author must not rank in 
the first class of travellers, he cannot be referred to the second, 
fur from his anxiety for high priced masters to give the ** last 
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polish’* to his daughter, it would appear that pecuniary consi- 
derations must have been out of the question with him. If it 
had not been for this, however, it might have been naturally 
enough supposed that his travels must have been written much 
more with a view to sell, than to afford any valuable informa- 
tion, It is most probable, therefore, that he properly belongs 
to the last class, for it is not easy to conjecture how he could 
suppose that any thing valuable attached to these travels, ex- 
cept when considered as connected with himself. The most 
trifling transactions of a member of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies must, he no doubt supposed, appear of -'nportance, 
especially when his works filled one hu f S o and fifty folio 
volumes. This consideration, perhaps, ‘. d nim to think that 
ili was incumbent on him to give an account d his Journey 
whether he had any thing material to communicate or not. If 
the reader thinks his seruinicnts on this head well founded, if 
he thinks that tlie want of intrinsic valiu is compensated by 
this sort ol reflected merit, be may certainly deem it worth his 
while to pci use these volumes. But to those who arc of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and who think that no foieign consideraMori 
can in any degree supply the place of intrinsic merit, they will 
appear liitle better than .so much waste paper. 

Art. V 11. Noses on th^' U’t^t Indfs: rv)>iUu during the Ex- 
pedition under the coitunand oj the laic Gcntnal Sir Ralph Aber* 
cromby: including Ob^avalwns on the Island oJ Bar badoes^ and 
the SetlUmejits capliired by the British Troops ^ upon the CoaU of 
Gmana: likeiOise iinuarks relating to the Creoles and Slaua of 
the ITestern Colonies, and the Indians of South America: with 
Occasional Hints ^ rcgaiding the Stason^ng^, ot Yellow Fevei of 
Hot Clc/hsites, By Cxi.oRGi*. BincivARI), M.D, of the Royal 
College of Physinans, Deputy hupatoi -General of Hospitals to 
His Majesty s Forces,, andPhysidun to the Bloomsbury Dispen- 
Sfcrv. ^vols, pp,i'^yb, Longman & Co. London^ 

iSufi. 

THK^E letters were written solely for the private eye of a 
fiscnd. But the .solicitations of other friends induced the au- 
tiioi to give tiieiii to the public. The work is dedicated to 
Friendship, its parent — and a solemn prayer is put up to that 
benign power to clierish its offspring even as it had begottfcn it. 
'Fo such ihapsodies, such transpoits of friendship thus sounded 
on the house tops, we arc, we confess, rather callous; and in- 
stead t)f being melted by such glowing raptures and fine senti- 
ment w'c rather feel an unfortunate, perhaps, but almost irre- 
sistible inclination to consider the whole as a trap for unmerited 
applause, or as something very nearly allied to affecution. 
The “ request of friends " too we are apt to regard with extreme 
jealousy. It is a trick become so stale and common, as not only 
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to have lost all power of producing its intended effect, but also 
to argue a want of invention in the person who is obliged to 
have recourse to it. It may be supposed, thereloie, to have 
conveyed to us no very favourable impression ol what was to 
follow. Our expectations were not high, but we feel much 
satisfaction in saying that in this instance they have been greatly 
exceeded. 

The letters certainly contain internal mark* of having been 
written from the impression of the moment, as stated by the 
author, whether they were intended for subsequent publication 
or not. In treating of subjects of importance there is one pe- 
culiar disadvantage under which this mode of communication 
labours, and that is, the total want of system, method, or ar* 
raiigement which must necessarily belong to it. Edch subjeat 
is taken up, partially discussed, dismissed for another and again 
taken up ; and in this manner the whole are so mixed and 
confounded that it is with no little attention, trouble, and iliffi- 
culty that the reader is enabled to bring order out of this chaos. 
At the same time this mode is not without its advantages. We 
receive our information precisely in the order, if it may be so 
called, ill which it was collected by the author himself. The 
descriptions, observations, and opinions, though less accurate, 
are more vivid, from the undiminished strength of a fresh im» 
pression; and from the same cause many minute occuiicnceH 
are noted which might otherwise have escaped attention, and 
which, though apparently of inferior consequence, may ulti- 
mately lead to conclusions of the highestamportancc. We ac- 
company him in the progress of the impaivement of his views, 
and observe how the impressions made by partial examination 
have been subsequently modified or altered by experience and 
further inquiry. From this a lesson of no ordinal y utility 
may be derived, as it must at least olien afford examples of the 
folly and danger of rash and premature iiiterenccs and conclu- 
sions. But it is obvious that in a work of this kind treqnent 
repetitions will unavoidably be found. Many of them however 
might have been prevented had the author thought proper to omit 
a great part of the letters which were written previous to the 
sailing of the fleet. The history of disappointments, bad 
sailing, rough seas, and contrary winds must undoubtedly have 
been interesting to his friend at the moment, hut to the public 
in general they must now appear heavy and insipid. At the 
same time from the easy style in w’hich the author for the most 
part writes, and from the many pleasant and characteristic 
anecdotes which he introduces, these letters are by no means so 
tiresome as details of this sort generally arc. The description 
of the embarkation scene at Portsmouth is peculiarly happy, and 
that of the hurry and confusion at Geneva on the approach of 
the French army during the late war, to which he compares U| 
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is still more so. The author was at Geneva at the timer and 
after painting a variety of distressing occurrences, gives a most 
ludicrous account of the misfortunes of an emigrant marquis, 
strongly characteristic of French frivolity. In attempting to 
escape, be fell into the hands of a party of French who plun- 
dercd him of his property and forced him back to the city. 
Here he ran about loudly bewailing, not the loss of his baggage, 
nor the danger to which he was exposed, but his beloved car- 
rings— his cheres boucUs d'Oreilles! “ O ! Messieurs,** cried he, 
addressing himself to the author and his brother, “ les vilains 
rcpublicains ont vole mes boucles d*OrciIles. Les gueux ! Les 
voleurs! Les enrages democrats! Ils ont vole mes cheres 
boucles d*OreiI!es! HelasI qu’elles etoient belles! qu’clles 
ecoient superbes! Les voleurs! Les coquins! Pourquoi faut il 
qu*ils m’ayent vole mes boucles d*Oreilles.** 

The letters written on the passage to Barbadoes are far be- 
yond the log book observations which we commonly meet 
with on such accasions. They are occasionally tedious from 
the frequent descriptions of storms on which the author seems 
to dwell with delight, so that he spins them out to an unreason- 
able length, and often degenerates into something like bombast. 
It must, however, be recollected here that the sphere of obser- 
vation was much narrowed. Notwithstanding this the different 
feelings and manners of the sailors and passengers on various 
occasions formed a subject which the author has not neglected. 
He discovered that the former had degrees of comparison pecu- 
liar to themselves which he could not at first easily comprehend. 
In violent gales, they take the vfori fresh as the positive, and 
say it blows — it bi-^ws strong — it blows hard: and again 
to denote the severest pr^ssible gale, they rake hard as the posi- 
tive and say it blows hard — it blows — hard — it blows 
hard by C— # The ceremony of ducking and shaving on 
crossing the tropic, the ridiculous distresses of the passengers 
in a hard gale, and the trifling occurrences which took place on 
board the ship, all already well known or unimportant, are yet 
rendered somewhat interesting by the manner in which they 
are described. From the time of the author’s an ival in the 
West Indies his letters become of a more important nature, and 
here it is that the want of method begins to be most severely 
felt. The principal subjects to which his attention was di- 
rected were the manners of the colonists, the condition of the 
slaves, and the yellow fever. 

With regard fo tlie manners of the colonists there appears to 
be little variation in any of the settlements. They are totally 
void of religion and morality, and the only virtue whicli the ge- 
nerality of them think it necessary to practice is hospitality. 
This indeed is carried to the greatest height, for strangers are 
not only entertained with all tl^ luxuries that can grality the 
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palate, but likewise have their choice of the domestic female 
alaves to draw their curtains at night. The women are pos« 
sessed of little delicacy and of still less humanity. This arises 
partly from the nature of the climate, but more particularly 
from observing the habits and mode of treatment of the slaves; 
for nature seems to have fixed this stigma on the slave system, 
that the oppressors always have their full share of that mental 
degradation which their conduct produces or continues among 
the oppressed. The author mentions an instance of the exulta- 
tion of a lady, not more cruel than is usual with the West In- 
dia ladies, on hearing the cries of a slave under punishment. 
It was one of her own slaves whom she herself had treated with 
money to buy rum, in consequence of which he had become 
intoxicated and was punished by her husband. She seemec} 
exceedingly surprised when she saw the author shudder at his 
slirieks, and said with a broad smile — “ Aha! it will do him 
good! A little wholesome flagellation will refresh him — it will 

sober him — it will open his skin and make him alert. If Y 

was to give it them all, it would be of service to them!" The 
loud clang oi the whip continued, and the poor negro as loudly 
cried, “ Oh, Mussa, Massa — God Almighty — God bless you 
Massa — I beg you pardon — Oh, Mas^aoh! 1 beg you pardon--* 
Oil — God A’mighty — God bless yon/’ — Still the whip sounded, 
and still the lady cried, “Aye, its very necessary.** On its 
being suggested to her that at least the punishment ought not to 
be inflicted till he was sober, she tendon ly replied, “ It Y— — * 
was to Sparc him till^ morning he would not give it him then." 
Qri another occasion the author was earnestly solicited by a 
lady to make a complaint to her husband against her slaves, 
stating that she wanted to give them “ a good flogging.** It was 
not contended that any specific fault had been committed, Tliis 
was to be invented merely because the lady, for the sake of 
amusement, wanted to give them a good flogging.’* The 
women from Europe and the white Cieoles claim an exclusive 
right to tl.e title Mrs. — which forms a distinction between them 
and the women of colour of all classes and descriptions. The 
taverns are generally kept by Mulattoes, or black women, who, 
having been the favoured cnamoraias ot some white man, have 
obtained their freedom. They aie provided with slaves to at. 
tend the guests, and the feinales^are universally considered as the 
very humble and convenient servants oi those who may chuse 
to pay for their favours, which has a fixed price like any other 
^commodity of the house. The children of female slaves are all 
slaves whoever may be their father, and even the Mulatto wo- 
men can never aspire to the dignity of wives. The utmost that 
a father thinks it necessary to do for a daughter of colour is to 
make her the mistress of some white man. 

With regard to the condition of the slaves ilic author has 
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iurnished us with much valuable information. He seems £& 
have had no fixed opinion on the subject of slavery previous to 
bis arrival in the West Indies, and consequently every thing 
which fell under his observation is stated with the most perfect 
impartiality, whether favourable or unfavourable. He had not 
been long at Barbadoes when he had an opportunity of visiting 
some slave ships newly arrived. The first that he examined 
was a vessel belonging to North America which carried a cargo 
of a hundred and thirty slaves. The two sexes were kept sepa- 
rate by a partition. In general they appeared well fed, healthy, 
and cheerful, and only in a few were any marks of despondency 
observed. He saw no signs of those horrors and cruelties said 
to be practised on board the ships occupied in this traHic. 
Mirth and gaiety were promoted among them. They were 
roused to bodily exercise, and care was taken to prevent their 
minds from dwelling on their change of state and loss of home. 
What the author precisely means by the word roused does 
not explain, but it certainly raises a suspicion that the fear of 
the lash might occasion the apparent cheerfulness of these 
slaves. That such means have been employed to rouse 
the slave from his despondency, and to render liirn a more fit 
subject for the market has been already proved, and one is led 
to think of the despot who threatened with a dreadful death 
those who should dare to appear unhappy in his presence. The 
suspicion is much increased when we find that while the cargo 
was completing, many of the negroes who were in sight of their 
native shore, and about to be torn from, their homes, their 
wives, and families, l?ad grown indignant even to desperation, 
and revolted. But alter they had murdered tlie master and 
mate, they were overcome, and the ringleaders put to death. 
This seems to indicate that tiic slaves weie at least not altoge- 
ther insensible to the degrading nature of their siinaiion. — 'I'he 
next day after this tlj;e author visited a Livcrp)ol vessel fitted 
out for a cargo of five huinlred slaves, i'he accommodations 
and general appearance of both ships were much the same. 
Some time subsequent to this he had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the Venus slave ship of London, of which he makes 
even a more favourable report. These instances, allowing them 
the fullest credit, prove only this much, that there may be cases 
in whicli the masters of slave-ships, from a regard to self inte- 
rest, may be induced to treat the slaves with ordinary humanity. 
No general conclusion can be drawn from them and even in 
themselves they are liable to considerable suspicion because the 
author does not seem to have asceitained how many of the car- 
goes of the American and Liverpool ships had died on the 
|>ass^e, and visited them at a time when it may be supposed 
every exertion bad been used to make every thing appear in the 
most favourable light. In the Venus, indeed, he mentions that 
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none had died on the passage, and this may probably have been 
owing to the late British regulations with respect to this trade. 
Upon the whole, however, the report, as far as it goes, is much 
more favourable than could have been expected. 

If the examination of the slave ships impressed the author 
with a favourable idea of the traffic, the comfortable condition of 
the negroes on some estates might be supposed to confirm that 
idea. Two instances of the humane treatment of negroes he 
particularly mentions, one of which he found at the estate oi 
“Spendlovc” in Barbadoes, belonging to a Mr. Waiih, and the 
other at the estate of “ Profit,’* in Demarara, belonging to a 
Mr. Dougan. On these estates it appears the clang of the whip 
was scarcely ever heard. Faht)' attention was j)aul, not onlv 
to the wants but also to the comforts of the slaves. Each bad 
a spot of ground which he cultivated for himself, and of this he 
considered himself as much the master as if it had been insured 
to him by all the laws in the world. He reared pigs, goats, and 
poultry, &c. &c. and felt himselt a man of importance. If the 
character of the negroes had not been in some degree improved 
by these advantages they could scarcely be considered as human 
cieaturcs, and accordingly they have by some been represented 
as treacherous brutes whom no kindness can conciliate, no be- 
nefits render grateful. This might be safely pronounced to be 
impossible, though no facts had been brought to contradict it. 
However, it appears that the mode of treatment adopted with 
regard to the negroes of “ Profit” and “ Spend love’* did pro- 
duce a very striking amendment in the habits, manners, and dis- 
positions of the slaves. * 

Those who defend the Slave Trade have often taken occasion, 
from a few instances of this kind, to exclaim with exultation 
that slaves arc much more happy than tlie j)easdniry o! a free 
country. In this assertion Dr. Pinckarcl, on observing the 
happiness of the above mentioned slaves^, was disposed to join 
them, 'riie negro, they say, is free from care, he has his food 
provided for him when well, and medicine when sick. So ha» 
a cow, which in this respect may btTmore happy than the man 
wlio drives her to the pasture. But the very cares which these 
rcasoneis consider as constituting the distress of the fice man 
are the means of hi^s happiness. They teach him to depend on 
himselt, to exert all the powers of his mind, and are the origin 
of the noblest efforts of liuman genius. These cares are suited 
to the nature of man, and the worst feature of slavery is iliai it 
, degrades human nature to the level of the brutes. The slave 
has his food provided for him, and is driven to his labour like 
a cart horse. He has no idea beyond this, and seems to have 
lost the most distinguishing characteristic of the human species, 
that of a constant progress in improvement. This was once 
used as an argument to shew that negroes were fit lor nothing 
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but slavery as they appeared to be at least one degree below the 
ordinary standard of human nature. It was not considered 
that slavery was the cause of this degradation, and that this was 
the strongest argument against the system. But Dr. Pinckard 
was not a prejudiced man, and if he was favourably inclined to 
slavery from a partial view of the subject, more minute inves- 
tigation soon taught him to alter his opinion. Our limits do 
not permit us to lay before the reader even a few of the horrid 
and muiderous acts of oppression which he witnessed, and 
svliich disgrace and must disgrace this unnatural system. They 
lorin, however, a valuable collection of facts which amply prove 
that the effects of slavery are not less abhorrent than a know- 
ledge of human nature would teach us they must be. The au- 
thor rises above hlmsell both in language and sentiment as lie 
describes these abominations, and justices tlie negroes from the 
wanton charges of incurable depravity bronglit against them 1«) 
their oppressors. In some instances (ami lu)w could they be 
but scattered instances?) he toiind in ilie negioes mueh ol what 
is excellent in human nature, which even the iron hand ot oj> 
pression had not been able cntiicly tociadurite. — He was some- 
times present at the auctions ot slaves, and dcsciihes them as to 
the last degiee cruel and disgusting, ddie distress oF families 
when the members of it were tom from each otiicr, the gios- 
indecency of the men and women in exannning ilu; lots, the 
airs tif niissey choosing a sable drudge for little self, loimecl a 
scene which a long residence could not teach him to con- 
tcni|)latc with patience. Take an account oi one of them in 
his own wtrrds: * 

A few days ago T had the opportunity of being present at a more 
regular sale, or market of slaves than 1 had seen before, and here i 
witnessed all the heart* rending distress attendant upon such a scene. 
I saw numbers of our fellow beings regularly bartered for gold, and 
transtorred, like cattle, or any common meichaiulise, from one pos- 
sessor to another. It Was a sight which European curiosity had ren- 
dered me desirous to behold, although I had anticipated from it only 
a painful gratification. 1 m.'^y now say—/ vmi ///-—and while 
nature animates my breast with even the feeblest spark of humanity, 
I can never forget it ! 

The poor Africans, who were to be sold, were exposed, naked, 
in a large empty building, like an open barn. Those, who came 
with intention to purchase, minutely inspected them ; handled them ; 
made them jump, and stamp with their feet, and throw out their 
arms and their legs ; turned them about looked into their mouths ; 
and, according to their usual rules of traffic with respect to cattle, 
examined them, and made them .shew themselves in a variety of 
ways, to try if they were sound and healthy. All this was distress- 
ful as humiliating, and tended to excite strong aversion and disgust ; 
but a wound, still more severe, was inflicted on the feelings, bv some 
of the purchasers selecting only such as their judgment led them to 
prefer, regardless of the bonds of nature and aftection! The urgcn^ 
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appeals of friendship and attachment were unheeded 3 sighs and teara 
made no impression ; and all the imploring looks, and penetrating 
expressions of grief were unavailing. Hungry commerce corroded 
even the golden chains of atfection 5 and sordid interest burst every 
tie of nature asunder. The husband was taken from the wife, chil- 
dren sepal ated from their parents, and the lover torn from his mis- 
tress: — the companion was bought away from his friend, and the 
brother not suffered to accompany the sister. 

'‘In one part of the building was seen a wife clinging to her hus- 
band, and beseeching, in the strongest eloquence of nature, not to 
be left behind him. Here was a sister hanging upon the neck of 
hf^r brother, and, with tears, entreating to be led to tlie same home 
captivit)’. There stood two brothers, enfolded in each others 
mutually bewailing their threatened separation. In other 
parts were friends, relatives, and companions, praying to be sold to 
the same master — using signs to signify that they would be content 
with slavery, might they but toil together. 

" Silent tears, deep siglis, and heavy lamentations bespoke tlie 
universal sotl'ering of these poor blacks, and proveil that nature was 
ever Hue to lic*r feelings. Never was scene more distressful. 
Among these unliappy, degraded Africans, scarcely was there an un- 
clouded countenance. Every feature was veiled in the. silent gloom 
of woe j and soiTowing nature poured fortii in all the bilterqpss of 
adliction. 

A whole host of painful ideas rushed into my mind at the mo* 
ment. In sad contemplation all the distorted images of this abhor- 
rent tradic presented themselves to niy recollection. The many hor- 
rors and cruellies, I liad so often heard of, appeared in their worst 
shape before me ; and any imagination was atuitely alive to the un- 
merited punishment sometimes inflicted — the incessant labour ex- 
acted — the want of freedom — and all the catalogue of hardships en- 
dured by slaves. I endeavoured to combat the effect of these im- 
pressions by attaching my mind to opposite images. The kind 
treatment of negroes under humane masters occurred to me ; I re- 
collected the comfort and harmony of the slaves I hud lately seen at 
'Profit.* I contemplated their freedom from^ care, and the many 
anxieties of the world 3 and I remembered the happiness and con- 
tentment expressed in their songs ancLMti^rry dances : but — all in 
vain! The repugnant influence would not thus be cheated. With 
such distress before my eyes, all palliatives were unavailing. I'he 
whole was wrong, and not to be justified. I felt that I execrated 
every principle of the traffic. Nature revolted at it; and 1 con- 
demned the whole system of slavery under all its forms and modifi- 
cations. 

" When purchased, the slaves w'ere marked by placing a bit nf 
string, or of red or white tape round their arms or necks. One geii- 
' tieman, who bought a considerable number of them, was proceeding 
to distinguish those be had selected, by tying a bit of red tape round 
the neck, when I observed two negroes, who were standing togetIuM 
entwined in each others arms, watch him with great anxiety. Pr:* 
sently he approached them, and after m iking his examination affixed 
tlie mark only to one of them. The other, with a look of unerring 
\'oi.. I. S! K 
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expression^ and^ with an impulse of marked disappointment, cast hit 
eyes up to the purchaser seeming to say—' and will you not have roe 

— then jumped^ and danc^^ and stamped with his feet^ and 
made other signs to signify that he> also, was sound and strong, and 
worthy his choice. He was, nevertheless, passed by unregarded ) 
upon which he turned, again, to bis companion, his friend, brother, 
whichever he was, took him to his bosom, hung upon him, and, in 
sorrowful countenance expressed the strongest marks of disappoint- 
ment and afUiction. The feeling was mutual: — it arose from reci- 
procal afiectlon. His friend participated in his grief, and they both 
wept bitterly. Soon afterwards on looking round to complete his 
purchase, the planter again passed that way, and not finding any 
one that better suited his purpose, he, now, hung the token of choice 
round the neck of the negro whom he had before disregarded. All 
^ the powers of art could not have efiected the change that followed. 
More genuine joy was never expressed. His countenance became 
enlivened. Grief and sadness vanished, and flying into the arms of 
his friend, he caressed him with warm embraces, then skipped, and 
jumped, and danced about, exhibiting all the purest signs of mirth 
and gratification. His companion, not less delighted, received him 
with reciprocal feelings — and a more pure and native sympathy was 
never exhibited. Happy in being, again, associate:!, they now re- 
tired apart from the crowd, and sat down, in quiet contentment, 
hugging and kissing the red signal of bondage, like two attached and 
aflectionate brothers— satisfied to toil out their days, for an un- 
known master, so they might but travel their journey of slavery to- 
gether. 

In the afternoon of the same day I chanced to be present when 
another gentleman came to purchase some of the slaves, who were 
not sold in the morn^1g. Afler looking thrcnigh the lot he remarked 
that he did not see any who were of pleasant countenance ; and 
going on to make further objections, respecting their appearance, he 
was interrupted by the vendor who remarked that at that moment 
they were seen to great disadvantage, as they looked worse */ro?u 
haling lost thdr frunds and associates in the morning* Aye ! truly, 

I could have replied-fc-a very powerful reason why they are unfit lor 
sale this afternoon ! if to be of smiling countenance were necessary 
to their being sold, it w^re politic not to expose them for long to 
come. Still, some were ^Tected, and the mark of purchase being 
made, the distressful scene of the morning was, in a degree, repeated. 

** A few of the most ill-looking, only, now remained, who were 
meager, and of rough skin— not thoroughly black, but of a yellowish, 
or dirty brown colour — of hungry, unhealthy aspect, feeble, of 
hideous countenance, and in general appearance scarcely human. 
These remained to a future day, and would, probably, be sold, not 
to the planters, but to the boat>women, tailors, hucksters, or some 
of the inferior mechanics, or shop-keepers of the town, at a pric^ ^ 
somewhat lower than that demanded for the more robust, and well- 
looking; and, alas ! though least able to bear fatigue, these feeble 
beings would, most likely, be subjected to a far more heavy slavery 
than those of stronger frame, for it is, commonly, seen that the la- 
bour exacted by the poorer orders of people, from their few and 
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U*eakly slaves^ U more severe than that required by the opulent 
planter from bit regular, and better-appointra gang : although^ iis 
thcoHft the circumstance of being always under the eye of the tniMter^ 
instead of being left to the mercy of a hireling, would seem to be an 
advcinrnge much in favour of the slaves of those owners, who possess 
bin few.'* 

Ii is an aggravation of the miseries of slavery that the healthy 
an I robust only are purchased by the rich planters with whom 
they have less labour and a more plentiful supply of provisions, 
while tlic weak and unhealthy fall to the lot of the poorer 
classes of people and sufLr all the hardships of the condition in 
tlieir fullest extent. In Barbadoes, and probably in the other 
West India smieinents, the masters are under no obligations to 
piovidc lor their superannuated slaves, and the consequence is' 
that the aged, the diseased, and decrepid, are left to procure la 
po'caiioiis subsistence by begging, or to perish for want. The 
cliaiaclcr of the negroes in geiu rnl is snch as might be ex- 
pected from the wretchedness of thru' condition. They are 
indolent to the last degree, and two Europeans without any un- 
coiiULion exertion would do more work than n dozen. They 
have no idea of moral principle, and the lasli is the only secu* 
rity for their good behaviour. They have scarcely any notion 
i>f cleanliness or decency. Searching each others lieads for 
vermin is a favourite amusement, and the women go about 
spilling th.e milk from their breasts in the streets, Sunday, 
which offers them an interval from toil, is a ejay of festivity with 
the slaves, during which they willingly undergo more personal 
fatigue, or at least make greater exertions than can be exacted 
liom them in any four days by the lash. The following ac- 
count conveys a clear idea of their amusements, and funerals: 

'' They assemble, in crowds, upon the open green, or in any 
square or corner of the town, and, forming a ring in the centre of 
the throng, dance to the sound of their beloved music, and llie sing- 
ing of their favourite African yell. Eotli music and dance are of 
a savage nature. 1 have wished niyseh^a musician, that I might 
take down for you the notes of their sSngs; which are very simple, 
hut harsh and wholly deficient in softness and melody. Ask the fair 

chant ress onr delighting friend the next time you meet h^r, 

and if she be not afraid of distorting her sweet countenance, she can 
give you very accurately all you may wish to hear of an African 
song. 

Tlic instrumental parts of the band consist of a spjscies of drum, 
a kind of rattle, and their ever-delighting Banjar. The first is a 
long hollow piece of wood, with a dried sheep-skin tied over the 
end i the second is a calabash containing a number of small stones, 
fixed to a short stick which serves as the handle 3 and the third ii a 
coarse and rough kind of guitar. While one negro strikes the 
jar, another shakes the rattle with great force of arm, and a thlM 
fiitting across the body of the drum, as it lies lengthwise upon tSa 
ground, beats and kicks the sheep skin at the end, in violent eitar« 

a K. 2 
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tion Mrith his hands and heels, and a fourth sitting upon the ground 
at the other end, behind the man upon the drum» .beats upon the 
wooden sides of it with two sticks. Together with these noisy 
sounds, numbers of the party of both sexes bawl forth their dear de- 
lighting song with all possible force of lungs ; and from the combi- 
nation, and tout enscmbh of the scene, a spectator would require only 
a slight aid from fancy to transport him to the savage wilds of Africa. 
On great occasions the band is increased by an additional number 
of drums, rattles, and voices. 

** The dance consists of stamping of the feet, twistings of the body, 
and a ntmiber of strange indecent attitudes. It is a severe bodily 
exertion — more bodily indeed than you can well imagine, for the limbs 
have little to do in it. The head is held erect, or occasionally, inclined 
a little forward — the hands nearly meet before — the elbows are fixed, 
'pointing from the sides — and the lower extremities being held rigid, 
the whole person is moved without lifting the feet from the ground. 
Making the head and limbs fixed points, they writhe and turn the 
body upon its owu axis, slowly advancing towards each other, or 
retreating to the outer parts of the ring. Their approaches, with 
the figure of the dance, and the attitudes and infiexions in which 
they are made, are highly indecent : but of this they seem to be 
wholly unconscious, for the gravity — I might say the solemnity, of 
countenance, under which all this passes, is peculiarly striking, in- 
deed almost ridiculous. Not a smile — not a significant glance, nor 
an immodest look escapes from either sex : but they meet, in very 
indecent attitudes, under the most settled, and unmeaning gravity of 
countenance. Occasionally they change the figure by stamping upon 
the feet, or making a more general movement of the person, but 
these are only temporary variations : the twistings and turnings of 
the body seeming to constitute the supreme excellence of the dance. 

** For the most part only two enter the ring at a time, but occa- 
sionally, as many as three or four ! each making a small contribu- 
tion to the band at the time of stepping into the circle. They circle, 
violently, together, until one is tired, and when this escapes from the 
circle another assumes the place, thus continuing to follow, one by 
one, in succession, scT as frequently to keep up the dance, without 
any interval, for several hours. 

Both musicians and Gwscers seem, equally, to delight in the 
amusement. They exert themselves until their naked skins pour 
off copious streams. The band seem to be quite insensible to fa- 
tigue, for, in proportion as the fluid distils from their pores, they in- 
crease their efibrts, raising their voices, and beating the drum and 
the rattle, with additional violence: and such of the spectators 
whose olfactories have no relish for African odours, are sadly an- 
noyed by the high essenced exhalation which spreads itself around. 

** As I was looking on at one of these dances I observed a soldier's 
wife, froia the north of Tweed, gazing with curiosity and astouish- 
ment, amidst the throng : and seeing her features marked with dis- 
satisfaction and surprize, I asked her what she thought of the 
^rican dance. * said she * tis an unco way o' spending the 
Wkbath night J — And on my asking her if there were any as pretty 
women in the Highlands of Scotland, she, instantly, replied, ' whe- 
ther or not — they smell better.' 
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Presently a soldier passing that way, and observing the dance* 
asked a mulatto who was standing by, for a cud of tobacco, and 
twisting it between his lower lip and his teeth, forced his way 
through the crowd, into the middle of the ring ; and there placing 
himself between the negro and the girl who were dancing, set the 
nymph in African step and figure. Wowski was responsive and 
they danced, cordially, together ; but soon hnished by footing it, in 
quick step, from the ring, happily enfolded in each others arms ; to 
the great disappointment of poor Sambo, who, no doubt, thought to 
regain his partner as soon as the soldier had grown tired in the 
dance. 

Near this merry green happened a sad fracas between a negro 
man and woman, in consequence of gaming; which is a very pre- 
vailing passion among the blacks. The woman had won from tbe^ 
man three dollars, and some words having arisen between them, a 
scujfile ensued, in which the man had torn off the few clothes that 
covered the ebon dame, and exposed her, in nakedness, to the 
crowd. She, in return, tore and mal-treated his breeches ; and the 
dispute now was whether the woman, having been the successful 
adventurer, ought not to make reparation for the further injury she 
had committed. The man exclaimed with sad violence, regarding 
the additional ksi sustained by the destruction of his indispensible 
apparel. The v o nan, putting all success at play out of the ques- 
tion, insisted that she was the injured party, from having her petti- 
coat ruined, and being exposed, in nudity, to the multitude. 

At length a respectable looking, and decently dressed negro, who 
chanced to pass that way, kindly undertook to settle this itnportant 
broil ; and we observed that much deference was paid to bis opinion ; 
hut 1 am not satisfied {bat he acted quite the part of an upright and 
impartial judge, — certainly his opinion was not fraught with gallantry, 
for having no eye of pity towards the distressed and naked nymph, 
he decided that a hole in the culottts was an evil of greater magni- 
tude than a rent in the petlivoat, and accordingly decreed that Pene- 
lope should forfeit half a dollar to Cassandro, for taking him by the 
breeches. • 

Having led you to the merry song, and sprightly dance of the 
slaves, let me now conduct you to bed of death. Seeing a 
crowd in one of the streets, and observing a kind of procession, we 
followed the multitude, and soon found ourselves in the train of a 
negro funeral. Wishing to witness the ceremony of interment we 
proceeded to the burial ground, with the throng. The corpse was 
conveyed in a neat small hearse, drawn by one horse. Six boys, 
twelve men, and forty-eight women walked behind, in pairs, as fol- 
lowers, but 1 cannot say as deeply afflicted mourners. The females 
were neatly clad for the occasion, and mostly in white. Grief and 
'lamentations were not among them : nor was even the semblance 
thereof assumed. No solemn dirge was heard — no deep-sonnding 
bell was tolled — no fearful silence held. It seemed a period of mirth 
and joy. Instead of weeping and bewailing, the followers jumped 
and sported, as they passed along, and talked and laughed, with 
each other, in high festivity. The procession was closed by five ro- 
bust negro fishermen, who followed behind playing antic gambols, 
and dancing all the way to the grave. 
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** At the gate of the burying ground the corpse was taken from 
the hearse^ and borne by eight negroes^ not upon their shoulders, but 
upon four clean white napkins placed under the coffin. The body 
was committed to the grave, immediately, on reaching it, without 
either prayer or ceremony \ and the coffin, directly, covered with 
earth. In doing this, much decent attention was observed. The 
mould was not shovelled in roughly with the spade, almost disturb* 
ing the dead, with the rattling of stones and bones upon the coffin, 
but was first put into a basket, and then carefully emptied into the 
grave; an observance which might be adopted in England very much 
to the comfort of the afflicted friends of the deceased. 

** During this process an old negro woman chanted an African air» 
and the multitude joined her in the chorus. It was not in the strain 
of a hymn, or solemn requiem, but was loud and lively, in unison 
“with the other gaieties of the occasion. 

‘'Many were laughing and sporting the whole time with the 
fishermen, who danced and gambolled, dining the ceremony, upon 
the neighbouring graves. From the moment the coffin was com- 
mitted to the earth, nothing of order was maintained by the party. 
The attendants dispersed in various directions, retiring, or remain- 
ing, during the filling up of the grave, as inclination seemed to lead. 

When the whole of the earth was replaced, several of the women, 
who had staid to chant, in merry song, over poor i Jenny’s clay, look 
up a handful of the mould, and threw it down again upon the grave 
of their departed friend, as the finishing of ilie ceremony, crying 
aloud ^Gvdbkssyou, Jeunu! ! ronuubtr me to all friends 

i* other side of tht sea, Jenjtjt/I me eomv .won! dond-lnj, 

Jenny, good-by ! Set for send me good - - - - io-iiighf, Jenny ! Hood- 
by, good night, Jenny, good-by!* All this wks ntiered in mirth and 
laughter, and accompanied with attitudes and gesticulations expres- 
sive of any thing but sorrciw or sadness. 

From the grave-digger we learned that poor Jenny had been a 
washerwoman, and that the females who had, so merrily, sounded 
her requiem, had been her sud-associates. They had full faith in 
Jenny’s transmigraiioji to meet her friends, at her place ot nativity ; 
and their persuasion that death was only a removal from their pre- 
sent to their former home^^mere change from a state of slavery to 
a state of freedom — did nof^arely alleviate, but wholly prevented 
the natural grief and affliction arising from the loss of a friend. 
They confidently expected to bear from poor Jenny, or to know her 
influence, in the way they most desired, before morning. 

" The faith of these poor ignorant slaves, regarding a happy trans- 
migratiqn, after death, would seem calculated to lead them to the 
crime of suicide; and, accordingly, this eflect of their superstition is 
said not to have been unfrequer.t among them. A tale is told of a 
singular remedy having been practised against this fatal expedient of 
the negroes. Several individuals of a gang having hanged them- 
aelves to escape from a cruel master, and others being about to avoid 
his severities by similar means, he prevented them, by the happy 
expedient of threatening to hang himself, alio, and to transmigrate, 
with them, carrying the whip in his hand, into their own country; 
yvhere he would punish them ten times more severely than he had 
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hitherto done. The stratagem is said to have succeeded. Finding 
they could not, thus, escape from the tyrannic lash, they resolved# 
rather than receive disgraceful stripes among their African friends^ 
to continue their existence under all the hardships of slavery.*' 

The author paid particular attention to the seasoning or 
yellow fever, and communicated the various facts to his friend 
as they fell under his observation. These he has recapitulated 
in a distinct letter. As he had nearly fallen a victim to this 
iever himself, and had the best opportunities for examining in- 
to its nature, this letter may be considered as a valuable docu« 
inent for those who may have occasion to study the disease. 
This malady he conceives to be the effect of climate acting on 
exotic bodies. It attacks all, but most severely those whose 
general vigour, firmness, or density of fibre, offer the strongeft 
resistance. It appears according to circumstances under an in* 
termittent, a remittent, or continued form. In Ne||roes or 
Creoles it is frequently an ague; in those who are in some 
measure accustomed to the climate, a remittent; and in new- 
comers a continued or yellow fever — preserving in each a dis- 
tinct type throughout its course, while in other instances of its 
attack on Europeans it shifts its form in the most irregular 
manner; for many of the soldiers were brought to the hospital 
under all the varieties of its intermittent, remittent, and conti- 
nued form — and although each has been differently attacked, all 
of them have died with every symptom of the most malignant 
yellow fever. 

There appears t6 be a certain gradatictn in the tone or firm- 
ness of the animal fibre as we proceed from the hotter through 
the more temperate regions. But it is necessary that the 
change in the density or laxity of the fibre^ and consequently 
in the climate, should be gradual, otherwise there is the strongest 
risk of disorganization and subsequent dissolution. A negro 
can run over the hills in the West Indies for hours together 
without feeling any bad effects from the exertion. Were an 
European to do the same he xm^i be certain that the fever 
would carry him ofiF in a few hours afterwards. Applying this 
principle of the density or laxity of fibre according to the climate 
to which the body has been accustomed, the author finds that 
the negro is not subject to the fever in its continued form. 
Europeans who have resided long in the West Indies are sel- 
dom attacked with it except in the remittent or intermittent 
form. The strongest men, and those newly arrived, whose 
fibres are dense and rigid^ it attacks in all its malignity. The 
fever bethinks is not in the smallest degree infectious, and upon 
his theory it certainly ought not to be so. He mentions a va- 
rietv of facts in proof of this, and, among othe/s, that out of the 
multitudes of black men and women whonvlie had to attend at 
the hospitals^ there was not a single instance of any of them 
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catching the disease. The fever therefore is occasioned by the 
high degree of temperature which is assisted by the noxious ex- 
halations from stagnant waters, and uncultivated grounds. The 
author mentions a variety of circumstances which go to prove 
that the intermittent, remittent, and continued fevers are the 
same disease under different forms. The term “ Yellow,*’ he 
says, is ill applied, for yellowness, though a frequent, is by no 
means a constant, symptom. If this theory well founded, 
and certainly it is plausible enough, the great object of the Eu- 
ropean who goes to the West Indies, is to avoid exertion as 
much as possible, to adhere to the most rigid temperance in 
eating and drinking, and to live in a clear and dry situation. 
The most effectual mode of treating the disease the author found 
be by copious bleeding at the nrst moment of the attack — 
for delay was certain death; by cold and warm bathing, and 
swallowing wine and bark. He thinks that the malignity of 
the disease among the troops might be much diminished if they 
were removed from the north to the south by slow and gradual 
approaches, and, indeed, this evidently follows from his theory. 
It is a circumstance worthy of remark that the author found, 
from his own observation, and learnt likewise from the infor- 
mation of others, that the time of the full moon is generally the 
high season of disease. He himself, after having recovered, 
was strongly cautioned to beware of the springSy and accord- 
ingly at the commencement of the spring tides he felt the 
.strongest symptoms of relapse, which in spite of all his precau- 
tions continued till th^ decline of the tides, ‘and then left him. 
This, perhaps, cannot fully authorise the opinion that the febrile 
accessions are Connected with lunar influence, because the 
sequence docs not appear to be perfectly invariable : but at 
anv rate it is a subject highly deserving of investigation. 

Dr. Pinckard gives a variety of particulars respecting the habits 
and manners of the Indians of Demarara, whose villages in the 
woods he frequently visited. One of the most striking features 
in their character is their iTfrhiciblc gravity and want of cinio- 
sity. Every possible attempt has been often made to amr. -e 
them when they came down from the woods, but notliing ever 
roused them except the drilling of an awkward squad of ne- 
groes. They are very fond of rum which they drink almost as 
fast 2ts they are able, till they are completely intoxicated; but 
in their drinking they seem to observe a sort of method for 
while one party gets drunk, another keeps perfccrly sober, in 
order to take care of their helpless brethren. 'J'hey have a 
high opinion of themselves, and cannot be said to have as yet 
reached that state of civilization when people begin to find out 
that they have something to learn. 

The author hints that some enormous abuses in the military 
department had fallen under liis observation. He docs not, as 
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he certainly ought to have done, enter into particulars; but that 
a shameless system of fraud and peculation was acted upon 
there is too much reason to believe. 

Though the author has given to his observations the modest 
title of “ Notes’* they are certainly deserving of a higher cha- 
racter. There appears throughout an ardent desire for infor- 
mation, considerable industry in collecting it, and much^fa- 
cility and perspicuity in communicating the result of his in- 
quiries. The style is easy and simple and the letters are highly 
deserving of perusal. Notwithstanding the disadvantages to 
which we have already adverted, this work will be found ge- 
nerally interesting, as it gives a very good view oi the state of 
the West India settlements; but it will be found more partici^. 
larly worthy of the attention of those who wish to add to their 
information with respect to Slavery, and West India diseases. 
There is one fact which we had almost forgotten but which de- 
serves to be mentioned. It appears that in Barbadoes there is 
a considerable number of poor white people whose ancestors 
lived in the island for some generations. '"J'licse are certainly 
not less capable of labour than the negroes. I'his fact clearly 
proves tliat our West India colonies might in time he cultivated 
by European labourers, provided the emigrants from this coun- 
try could be induced by strong encouragement to brave the 
climate in the first instance. This would add immensely to the 
value of our colonies, and it is very probable that the unlortu- 
nate expedient of the Slave Trade has been ilie cause tiiat our « 
West India settlements are not at this hioment covered with 
Biitish labourers. 

Art. VIII. An Answer to “ War in Dtsguue:'* or Remat ks 
upon the New Doctrine oj England concerning Neutral Tuulr. 
Svo. pp. 76. 2S. 6 d. Originally printed at New York. 

Reprinted London y 1806. Johnson. • 

OUR total dissent from the doctrines supported in the 
pamphlet entitled War in Disgutse'^ is recorded in our Num- 
ber for December last; and there, as well as in that for March 
last, will be found some of our reasons for dissuading the 
adoption of a policy founded upon those principles. At the 
time when we began to oppose the hostile conduct recommend- 
ed towards neutrals, the bent of public opinion, and the dispo- 
sition of government seemed strongly against us. We are 
happy that since that time the salutary views which wc wislied 
to exhibit have been so often and so forcibly recommended to 
the people as to have produced a deep impression; and that the 
men who have now the direction of affairs seem to be in- 
fluenced by the same counsels. 

Hie performance at present before us, professing to be writ- 
ten by an American, is an acute and spirited answer to the 
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Cflebrated pamphlet designated in the title page on the injuries 
this country sustains from the trade of the neutral nations.. Our 
readers are aware that the subject in dispute is the trade of the 
neutral nations with the French colonies. Though the r ic nch, 
by our superiority at sea, arc cut off from trading by tl.eirown 
ships with their colonies, the Americans and other i^Mural na- 
tions trade with tho.se colonies, takeoff tlicir y.io- ue, carry 
them such commodities as they want, and thu:> enahle them to 
flourish, while the enemy himself is shut out from them. This 
advantage to the enemy it has been represented to be for the in- 
terest of Great Britain to cut off. This however can only be 
done by cutting off the trade of the neutrals with the enemies 
colonies. The question then arises, is this lawful for Great 
Britain? If the case be stated in the most general way; France 
derives an advantage from her connection with the neutral na- 
tions; is it lawful for a belligerent to prevent ail intercourse of 
a neutral with its enemy from which intercourse that enemy 
may derive advantage ? The question must be directly answered 
in the negative. It is not lawful for a belligerent to interrupt 
all intercourse of a neutral with his enemy which may be ad- 
vantageous to that enemy. The neutrars whole commerce 
with the enemy is advantageous to the enemy. But the com- 
merce of the neutral with the enemy is held notwithstanding 
perfectly inviolable. Every neutral nation that pleases trades 
with the ports of France, and with the ports of Britain; and it 
is acknowledged to be perfectly unlawful for either of those 
belligerent nations to interrupt or question that intercourse 
however useful to the one or injursnus to the other. This is 
the general doctrine with regard to the commerce of neutrals; 
a doctrine which never has been disputed; which is the inter- 
national law of the civilized world, so clearly founded in rea- 
son and general utility, that he would be reckoned a madman 
who should have an j** objection to it. 

This general law however admits of exceptions. There are 
two cases which have b^^^recognized by general consent as 
worthy to form exceptions; i. the supply of a belligerent with 
the implements or materials of war; and b. the traffic with a 
place under actual investment or blockade. 

Now there is another general principle equally well ascer- 
tained, and inviolable in all interpretation of law : that the ge- 
neral law is held to include every case invariably but those pre- 
cise ones exclusively which have been distinctly and dearly re- 
cognized as exceptions. We are rather surprised that this plain 
and universal, and indispensable rule in the interpretation of all 
law should not have been brought forward by this or any of the 
other disputants on this subject, whose arguments we have had 
occasion to peruse ; because it appears to us to narrow very 
much the question. 
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It brings it precisely to this; whether the trade of the neutrals 
with an enemy’s colonies is a case that has been truly recog* 
nized by the great commonwealth of nations as an exception to 
the general rule which sanctions the freedom of neutral com* 
zncrce. Now this question will not bear a moment’s dispute. It 
cannot even be pretended that it is a recognized exception. To 
make it so is a pretension which no nation ever set up but the 
British alone. With what eye then must those nations regard 
it against whose interests it would operate? Would it not ior 
them be natural to regard it as mere lawless violence? Let ui» 
indeed, look into the real nature of the case. There is a gene* 
ral law, which it is infinitely for the interest of all nations and 
of the human race, should be held must inviolable and sacred^ 
and should meet with universal obedience. This is the law? of 
the freedom of neutral trade, from tlie loss of which such dire* 
fill calamities would nccessaiily flow. But a new case arises 
which a particular nation fancies it would be very much for its 
interest to liave made an exception; and without any consent of 
the other nations it takes upon itself to make it so. This, as 
far as that nation is concerned, is a virtual repeal of the law. 
It gives a right to every other nation to make an exception of 
every case in which the consequences may be in its own fa* 
vour, and only against the nation that first made its private ex* 
ception. Were the example to be followed, every nation would 
violate the law wherever it supposed the violation of advan* 
tage; why should one nation more than the rest have a right U> 
make exceptions ^t will ? Thus it would cease to be a law at all. 
And the consequence would be the annihilation of a great part 
of the unspeakable advantages derived by the human race from 
trade. 

But is it not strange that Great Britain should be the nation 
to sanction the making of arbitrary exceptions to a great prin* 
ciple of international law? Is not this*the great foundation on 
which her plea against France rests ? What becomes of all her 
outcries and virtuous indignation gainst the aggressive acts of 
Fiance, if any nation may make exceptions to the general prin- 
ciples of international law when it pleases ? France has made 
these exceptions with a very liberal hand. But if every single 
violation of a law may be justified, why may not the aggregate ? 
If a nation has a right to commit one violation, it has a right to 
commit another. If the great principle of obedience to inter* 
national laws is no longer worthy of respect, that is the wisest 
nation undoubtedly which can gain most by the infringement. 
Thus we pronounce a sentence of approbation upon those law* 
less acts of France, which we have taken so much merit to our- 
selves (or opposing! 

If, indeed, there is much danger at the present moment from 
loosening the foundations of established law ; if the interests of 
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the human race require so firm a consent and union of all good 
men for the protection of those general principles which have 
been found for the common benefit of nations, the interests of 
humanity are little indebted to any nation which for a small ap- 
parent benefit to itself would incur even the suspicion of add- 
ing its weight to the cause of the general spoilers of the human 
race. Much more noble would it be to forego even an undis- 
puted right, could this generosity add to the inviolability of law, 
to the stability of the pillars on which the happy intercourse of 
nations and the harmony of the world rests. If there is any 
nation which has been loud above all others in words in favour 
of law, of established principles, and of social order, it would 
beshameful, in a peculiar degree, should that nation be found in 
actions availing itself of its power, rather than consulting its 
delicacy; and wasting the very substance of the people for the 
maintenance of international law in one quarter, while for a 
petty gain in another it makes exceptions to that law at its own 
discretion. 

We have thought proper to state this argument, though it 
forms no part of the review of the present performance, be- 
cause it appears to us nearly decisive oi the question, with all 
those at least who think that the established principles of inter- 
national law should be held inviolable, and that no interests of 
a particular nation, any more than the outrages of another, 
should be allowed to sanction any exception. 

. It has been said however that the nations have recognized 
and submitted to the exception which the Biitish government 
•has thought proper to make to the freedom of neutral trade. It 
is indeed easy to assert ; but our author has very clearly shewn 
that there is no ground for the assertion ; that what is called 
their sanction is not even their silence ; that the forced submis- 
sion of one or two weak nations for a limited time, when they 
were unable to vindicate their right, cannot without a violation 
of common sense be once named as a recognition of the British 
pretension. This would be^o^'make the recognition ol excep- 
tions to the general principles of international law (one ol the 
most solemn and momentous ot human transactions) a light 
matter indeed. Let us apply this doctrine as liberally in 
the case oi our enemy, as of ourselves, and shall we find 
many of the French actions liable to condemnation? It the 
submission, for want of the power of resistance, shall consti- 
tute a right to the encroaching party, we lay a new foundation 
of international law. It is strange what observations will be 
made by those who think they have the passions and prejudices 
of their hearers on their side ! 

“ Still, however, it is reckoned a most hateful thing that the 
French should gain so much by this trade! Is it not lawful for 
us to inflict an evil upon our enemy ? Let those who object to 
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It prevent it, if they can, and try the consequences.’* Such 
are the sapient politics we frequently hear from the mouths of 
men who ought to be capable of thinking! Do they who utter 
these patriotic periods, mean to say that we should inflict an in* 
jury upon our enemy, though in order to do so, we must first 
inflict an injury on one who is not our enemy? Let them be^ 
think themselves well : is this the doctrine they would recom- 
mend for general practice? If so, on wdiat possible plea can we 
be required to condemn the violation of the neutrality of 
Anspach, by which Bonaparte was enabled to infl ct so deadly 
a wound upon bis enemies ? Is it because we regard the interest 
of Great Britain with eyes so partial that what we deem wrong 
in all other nations we account right in her? Will we not allow 
Bonaparte and his fiiends however to look upon their interejti 
with similar partiality? And may we not rest assured that all 
other nations look upon both France and us with nearly equal 
eyes ? • 

But if it will not be allcdgcd that we are entitled to Inflict 
an injury upon a nation which is notour enemy for the sake of 
inflicting one upon a nation that is, then we are not entitled to 
interrupt the trade of a neutral wherever it regards it as its in- 
terest to repair. Can it be pretended that such interruption 
would be no injury? That seems impossible. No sophistry we 
should suppose would undertake to maintain such a position. 

Something however very near it has been maintained. It has 
been asserted that because France holds the trade of her colo- 
nies in monopoly^ during peace, the neutrals may be lawfully^ 
excluded by the enemies or France frorn those colonies daring 
war. This assumption can be referred to no general principle 
which does not involve the most monstrous absurdities. It can 
therefore be defended by no plea of reason or recognized law. 
It is most satisfactorily and pointedly exposed in the present 
pamphlet, and shewn to be inconsistent not only with justice 
blit the established practice of civilized nations. Great Bri- 
tain and America trade with one aiunher, on such terms as they 
think for their mutual advantage.* Let us therefore put a case 
which concerns our own interests. Those nations make alte- 
rations in the terms of their mutual intercourse while neither 
has an enemy, in what number and what manner they please. 
Great Britain happens to go to war with France : should this 
circumstance be permitted to make any change in the power of 
Britain and America to regulate their mutual intercourse? 
With what indignation should we hear of such a pretension on 
the part of France? Yet this is the very pretension we set up 
in regard to France and America. We seem not to consider 
that we have indispensable occasion for that extension of a 
neutrars trade which we would disallow. According to our 
navigation laws we permit the importation of Spanish wool in 
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time of peace in none but our own ships or those of Spain. 
When we are at war with Spain however we are obliged to 
employ the ships of the neutrals. But according to our own 
rule this is an illicit trade; and every ship so employed might 
be captured by our enemies. But who has ever heard of such 
a pretension being set up in Europe^ 

The undeniable matter of fact is this. The nations of mo- 
dern Europe, fiom their ideas of the advjntacres of monopoly, 
have all confined to themselves dming peace bivinc!;'’s oi trade, 
which War compels tlicm to open to ncutial nations during its 
continuance; and by the salutary inteilcrenie oi these ncutla^s 
the mischiefs of war are rendered much less severe. Now the 
extension to the neutrals of one's colonial trade rcst^ on the same 
foeindation exactly as any other branch of trade whaU'Vci . In 
regard to the right of extension there is no sl.i h \v of distinc- 
tioqj; The vainest sophistry alone could attempt lo find .my. 
Is it likely that the nations of the world will cjuiotly perfrnt ns 
to circumscribe tiieir intercourse with enm anotlici, and proiii- 
bit their industry on the authority of donhtiul or nnloiinded 
distinctions of this sort? What must they think of the justice, 
and generosity of a nation which calls herself great, and the 
patroness of the general interests, and which would yet desire 
to interfere with the freedom of her neighbours on such futile 
pretexts ? 

But as if the patrons of the prohibitory doctrine had been 
aware that this distinction would be found untenable, tljcy have 
•provided another support, which will be found still more falla- 
cious than the former. They have made a fiction; and on the 
strength of that fiction they would have Great Britain to at- 
tack the neutral nations! They tell us that Great Britain has 
invested or blockaded the enemies colonies; though she has 
not invested or blockaded them in any other manner than she 
has every part of the enemies sea-coast. But with the excep- 
tion of a few ports which are blockaded in a very different 
sense, the neutrals enjoy<he^unqucstioned right of trading to 
that whole coast. Will it be believed that such reasons as these 
were on the point of being made the foundation of rules of go- 
vernment? On this argument the reader will find some very 
good illustrations in the pamphlet before ns. 

The general law with regard to neutral and belligerent na- 
tions, is so well stated in the following passage, that it is worthy 
of being impressed on the memory : 

** It results from the state of war, that the property of an enemy 
may be acquired by capture at sea, but the property of a friend can- 
not be taken. If, however, the neutral divests himself of his pro- 
per character, and takes part in the war, be may justly be treated 
according to the character he has assumed. His property then be- 
comes lawful prize. He might as well serve in the enemy's fleet or 
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umy, and« when made prisoner, claim his neutral pririlege^ aa 
claim that privilege for his goods when employed in the war. If 
therefore he furnishes a belligerent with those means and imple* 
ihents of destruction, which, under the general term of contraband* 
are variously designated in the several treaties by which it has been 
defined •, or if, when a belligerent has blockaded a town or place, he 
should attempt to introduce succour or subsistence, the property ia 
lawful prize. In both cases he was engaged in direct hostility. But 
these cases excepted, there is no right of rapture. A belligerent 
cannot rightfully complain of the remote and indirect consequencea 
of a lawful act. Neither can he impute as guilt to a neutral, acta 
in themselves lawful, and which, having no direct tendency to in- 
jure the belligerent, imply no hostile intention of the neutral. To 
make this (if possible) a little inoYe clear, take the following in- 
stance : If a neutral should let out his ship to transport soldiers tor 
one of the belligerents, this would mark so distinctly his hostfle 
spirit, as to justify capture and condemnation by the other bellige- 
rent. But suppose a neutral ship should meet a transport of the bel- 
ligerent, sinking from stress of weather, and rescue the troops from 
impending destruction ; would this expose the ship to condemnation? 
Surely not. Nature revolts at the idea : and a belligerent who should 
make prize under such circumstances, and justify the decree be- 
cause of the consequential injury he might sustain from the salvation 
of his drowning foe, would render himself the object of genera! 
execration. The right, then, of capturing neutrals, does not arise 
either from advantages the belligerent may gain, or from injuries he 
might otherwise sustain. No: it arises, and in reason can only 
asise, from the guilt of the neutral himself. Where there is no 
crime there can be no punishment, and where there is no offence 
there can be no forfeiture. Miserable indeed must be the condition 
of man, if those who are invested with power can prescribe their 
convenience as a rule for the conduct of others; measure out rights 
and duties by their particular interest; bind up the conscience of 
such as cannot resist to the conclusions of their own reasoning, how- 
ever false, and at their sovereign will and pleasure change innocence 
to guilt! Principles like these are fit only for beasts of prey, and for 
those enemies of the human race who may'l like beasts of prey, be 
lawfully hunted down and destroyed." 

With regard to the details arM complaints in the pamphlet 
entitled “ War in Disguise,” in regard to tlie false papers, and 
documents, &c. of neutral ships, our author jiisiiy observes, 
that this only concerns the question, whether the propel ty he 
that of a neutral, or the covered property of an enemy. The 
pioperty of the enemy, though in a neutral ship, is lawlul 
prize ; but the bona fide properly of a neutral, though the pro* 
duce of the enemies colonies, manufactures or soil, is per- 
fectly sacred. If cases can be proved of enemies’ propciiy 
having been protected by false papers, numberless cases, savs 
the author, “ can be adduced to shew, that property of inn<^ 
cent men has been condemned by British judges, acting unde 
Biitish instructions.” But what does this balancing of offences 
prove in rcgaid to the question of right ? 
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The following remonstrance on the accusations that the cus- 
tom-house officers and magistrates of the neutral nations assist 
in covering, by false documents, the property of belligerents 
is pertinent and fair : 

The charge against officers in the American customs, as lending 
the aid of government to the commission of fraud> ought not to 
have been lightly made. The author will iind, on examination, 
that they act in mere obedience to the law, which has no view to 
fraud. The usual course of our trade has been to bond the duty and 
cancel the bond, on payment of a small part, when the goods are 
exported. If the duties had been paid, in the first instance, and re- 
paid in the second, the case would not have been materially altered. 
It is not reasonable to expect that custom-house officers of a neutral 
country, should go out of their way to insert unusual expressions in 
tlK2 clearances they give ; especially when those expressions would 
be of no use to their fellow-citizens, but merely serve as a pretext 
for condemning their property. Is it just, is it derent, to insinuate 
against men in high public trasf, a charge of abetting fraud, be- 
cause they will not encourage plunder } 

** The author has laboured to show what is self-evident, that the 
frequent recurrence of a suspicious circumstance tends to strengthen 
suspicion. But when, to elucidate a position so clear, he likens 
neutrals to pick-pockets, we cannot consider it as a happy allusion. 
Neither can we admit that an illustration is an argument. And 
when, from that self-evident position, he attempts to show that the 
frequent recurrence of circumstances, naturally incident to fitlr 
transactions, gives ground to suspect fraud ; we not only differ 
from him, but contend, on the contrary, that a suspicion of iuud 
^ould more naturally aripe from the defect of tl^.ose circuinslances. 

As little can we subscribe to his assertion, that the shipment of 
colonial produce to Europe, by the importer, is a proof that he im- 
ported with intention to make that shipment : inasmuch as Europe 
is the best market. Merchants aver, that, in distant voyages, llie 
best method can only be know^i by events > and that the American 
market is influenced by that of Europe. Indeed, it appears to us 
quite natural, that the ptice of exported articles should be governed 
by a view to the price likely to prevail, at their arrival in the country 
to which they are sent. It fs equally natural that men of sanguine 
temper, counting on high markets, should be disappointed to their 
loss. And it is notorious that many were rninod in America during 
the last war, by shipping West India pioduce to Europe. Their 
imprudent speculations raised prices here at first, and afterwards 
the loss they sustained, together with numerous bankruptcies in the 
principal port of Germany, reduced prices below the reasonable 
standard. In that state of things, merchants who had imported 
with a view to the high price, rather than submit to loss by the de- 
cline, sent on their goods to Europe. Let any w'ell-informed mer- 
chant in the city of London be asked, whether this is not a true 
state of facts. And let any honest man declare, whether the fre- 
quency of such adventures, under such circumstances, conveys to 
his mind a suspicion of fraud. This we say, on the supposition 
that our merchants had not a right lo import with a view to ex- 
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])ortation ; which we by no means concede. Neither will we admit 
that measures taken to conceal a lawful intention^ for the purposa 
of eluding lawless poweri impeach the integrity of those whose 
weakness has no other resource thaO concealment. Shall it be 'cbh<^ 
tended that because a prudent man riding near London conceals Ini 
purse and watch> the first highwayman be meets has a right to take 
them away ? 

** Our author has shown, we think in a satisfactory manner, that 
nn American merchant can (if so disposed) furnish any evidence 
pri:£e courts may ask, to prove such intention as they may pre* 
scribe ; and we draw from his demonstration this clear corollary : 
that it is equally useless and offensive to abandon the clear and sim- 
ple principles of public law, for the sake of these loose and un« 
founded notions. Has it been duly considered, that the inquiry into 
a merchant’s intention, pushed to the extent now contended for, is 
a violation of our sovereignty ? Has it been duly considered that 
the property, when once brought within our dominion, is as com- 
pletely onr own as if it had been of our own growth and manufac- 
ture } Has it been duly considereef that, even if acquired in con- 
traband trade, the inquiry cannot properly be made after goods have 
reached our ports ? It lias been admitted that, from the time a ship 
leaves, and until she returns to the ports of her sovereign, bellige- 
rents have a right, (notwithstanding any intermediate entries, sales^ 
or dispositions of the cargo, in the ports of other powers) to con- 
. iider it as one unfinished voyage, and to make prize, if^ in any part 
of that voyage, she has violated the laws of war If the belligerent 
may go on and follow her after she has again left the port of her so- 
vereign, as if still engaged in an unfinished voyage, when is the 
voyage to end ^ Is it to last as long as the ship ? Must our go- 
vernment but we forbear, for we are the advocates of peace ? 

In answering some of the miscellaneous observations of his 
antagonist, onr author comes to the remark that the French 
colonies are flourishing more, notwithstanding the war, by llie 
benefit at the free trade, than they did during peace under the 
monopoly of the mother country. We wish part of his answer 
were deeply weighed. ** We neither,** silys he, “ dispute the 
fact nor the inference : nay, we venture to believe that Jamaica 
would also flourish beyond former example, if permitted to 
enjoy a free trade with the United States.*' We add that the 
iicnefit of the mother country would be in the same pro- 
portion. 

Into the question however respecting the advantages obtained 
by the enemy, or the disadvantages sustained by Great Britain, 
m consequence of this colonial trade of the neutrals, we 
cannot at present enter. Surely, after the question of right i« 

' fairly determined against u$, that respecting advantages or dis- 
advantages no longer requires consideration. It would, how- 
ever, be easy to shew that the advantages gained by France in 
consequence of this trade, in any respect in which they can be 
turned to our disadvantage, are altogether insignificant ; and 
VoL. 1. V L 
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that in real calculation we lose nothing at all by the conduct of 
the neutrals. France is not in the least degree more enabled to 
injure us; nor are the inhabitants of Great Britain thereby de« 
barred from a single enjoyment. But were the case ever so 
much the contrary, we trust that we shall never have to defend 
the cause of right against advantage in opposition to Great 
Britain. 

On this question, of the advantages or disadvantages to 
Great Britain attending the neutral trade, the author has not 
treated very fully- In truth it is no part of an American’s plea 
with Great Britain. It is enough for him to shew that you 
have no right to molest him. If tliat is proved he has no con- 
cern to enquire whether it would be your interest to molest 
him or not. Even on this subject, however, he has made some 
pertinent answers to various unfounded propositions in the 
pamphlet of “ War in Disguise.” 

In one thing we rathei fer^ humbled at the great superiority 
of the American over our countrymau. Tlie British contro- 
versialist abounded in the most aiiogant and contemptuous ex- 
pressions towards the United States ; our present author is full 
of all respectful and iionourabie regards towards Great Britain 
and her high functionaries. Wc are sorry to remark that this 
want of good manners and decency in speaking of foreign 
nations, whose interests appear in any degree opposed to our 
own, is a striking feature of British authors and of British 
orators; and is only surpassed by that gross adulation which 
they pour upon thepcourts and sovereigns whc> seem to second 
their views. Of course we state this as only a general remark, 
to which there are many honourable exceptions. But it is a 
feature of our literature and of our politics which ought to at- 
tract the vigilant regards of the censorship of both. Tin* 
sooner it can infuse a better taste, the sooner will a great na- 
tional advantage be gained. We recommend, with this view, 
an attention to the following emphatic address of our author. 
He had been noticing aigumcnt of wSir W. Scott, in which 
he puts some speeches into the mouths of the Americans, 
which our authoi denies they would ever think of using. But, 
aays he, 

If it be permitted to address England m our own words, we 
ssy :_Great and generous nation ! Proud of our common descent, 
we rejoice that you so nobly sustain the reputation of our valiant 
forefathers: speaking the same language, educated in the same 
habits, the same blood in our veins, the same love of liberty in our 
hearts, we sympathize in your sentiments, and exult in your glory : 
we know you will neither crouch under menace, nor be dismayed 
by danger: take care that you be not misled by flattery^ and intoxi- 
cated by success : listen to the language of truth in the voice of a 
brother: be persuaded that you can no more destroy your enemy’s 
colonial monopoly, than he can destroy your navigation act: the ne- 
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cessity of war leads both you and your enemy to relax the system 
which each considers it for his interest to preserve in peace ; we find 
our advantage in carrying on the trade which each of you permits, 
for bis own advantage : and we entreat you to consider, that if yOu 
exclude us from a trade with the colonies of your enemy, because 
** it is not his will but his necessity, that changes his system,” your 
enemy may, on like ground, exclude us from trading with you, in 
articles which your necessities require. — Why then drive us to des- 
perate conclusions, by insisting on principles, neither tenable in ar- 
gument, nor useful in practice 

After what we have stated, we need hardly add that we re- 
commend this pamphlet to general perusal ; and wish that the 
representations it contains may receive impartial and careful 
consideration. 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ _ i 

Art. IX. The Birds of Scotland, with other Poems, By 
James Grahame. Svo. js, pp, 248. Edinburgh, 1806* 
Blackwood. London, Longmah & Co. 

MR. GRAHAME is already known to the public as the 
author of The Sabbath*' In that poem, when it originally 
appeared in an anonymous form, we were struck with those 
traits of true poetical genius which unfortunately so seldom 

I tresent themselves amidst that mass of verse which it is our 
ot to peruse. The opinion which we then gave of this first 
production, we are happy to have since found confirmed by 
the suffrage of the public ; and we are also happy tliat the aii« 
thor has persevered in that species of composition in which he 
is eminently qualified«to excel. • 

The author has chosen the Birds of Scotland for the theme 
of the largest poem in the present collection. The subject we 
consider as on many accounts happily selected. It is new ; 
and novelty is a charm without which the finest poem loses the 
greatest part of its effect. Instead of considering the field of 
poetry as exhausted, we are well convincad that some of its 
richest parts as yet remain wholly untouched; and nothing 
can be more false than the ideas of authors who imagine 
that the praise of novelty cannot be attained without extrava- 
gant and grotesque innovations in taste. Besides its novelty, 
the subject of the poem before us is recommended by other 
circumstances. The natural history of plants has afforded 
materials for a poem at least very popular, if not really veiy 
commendable ; and certainly its imperfections arc not char|je« 
able on the subject. But the economy of the animal creation 
'is far more varied, and far more capable of poetical embellish- 
ment than that of plants. Indeed there is no subject more cu- 
rious than the instincts of animals, and it is rather surprizing 
that the poet has hitherto chiefly employed them in the way of 
similes. The economy of birds is not less interesting than 
that of other animals, and is besides free from many circuin- 

a L 2 
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stances attached to particular tribes of the latter which render 
them less suited to the representations of poetry. It also ap- 
pears to us that Mr. Grahame, in selecting this subject, has 
consulted the bent of his own genius. He is an assiduous and 
accurate observer of nature, capable of seizing the most strik- 
ing traits in the objects before him, and of communicating 
them to the reader with the same simplicity as nature originally 
presented them to himself. These arc the qualifications which 
more particularly fit an author for excelling in descriptive 
poetry. It is in vain that any one attempts this species of com- 
position, who does not observe nature with his own eyes, and 
who must have recourse to the works of others to guide his 
discrimination in the selection of particulars : it is in vain that 
' he attempts to represent to another what he has seen, if the 
pomp'* and affectation of bis language are perpetually at dis- 
cordance with the nature of his subject, and if he is for ever 
more afraid of offending against a mistaken dignity than against 
nature. Such unfortunately are the usual errors of those who 
attempt to describe natural objects. 

The manner of the poet, as well as his beauties and defects 
can however only be understood from quotations, and we shall 
therefore make such a selection of passages as may gratify the 
curiosity of the reader. Tfie poem is divided into three parts: 
the first contains a description of the musical birds, the se- 
cond of those which are not distinguished by this quality, and 
the third of birds of prey. The poet does not by any means 
attempt a complete? enumeration of these various classes : he 
only makes a selection from each. I'he following lines con- 
tain the exordium of the poem, and the description of one oi 
the most remarkable musical birds of Scotland : 

The woodland song, the various vocal quires. 

That harmonize fair ScotiaV streamy vales; 

Their habitation^, and their little joys; 

The winged dwellers on the leas, and moors. 

And mountain cliffs; thi woods, the streams themselve^' 

The sweetly niral, and the savage scene,— 

Haunts of the plumy tribes, — ^be these my theme! 

Come, Fancy, hover high as eagle’s wing: 

Eend thy keen eye o'er Scotland's hills and dales; 

Float o'er her farthest isles ; glance o'er the main y 
Or, in this Lriary dale, flit with the wren. 

From twig to twig; or, on the grassy ridge. 

Low nestte with the lakk : Tbeu, simple bird. 

Of ail the vocal quire, dwell'st in a home 
The humblest; yet thy morning song ascends 
Nearest to heaven,— sweet emUem of his song,^' 

Who sung thee wakening by the daisy's side! 

• Bums. 
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With earliest sprtne, while yet the wheaten blade 
Scarce shoots above the new-fallen shower of snow. 

The skylark's note, in short excursion, warbles ; 

Yes! even amid the day-obscuring fall, 

I’ve marked bis wing winnowing the feathery flakes. 

In widely-circling horizontal flight. 

But, when the season genial smiles, he towers 
In loftier poise, with sweeter fuller pipe, 

Chearing (he ploughman at his furrow end,-— 

The while he clears the share, or, listening, leans 
Upon his paddle-staif*, and, with raised hand. 

Shadows his half-shut eyes, striving to scan 
The songster melting in the flood of light. 

On tree, or bush, no Lark was ever seen : 

The daisied lea be loves, where tufts of grass 
Luxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with his mate, 

He founds their lowly house, of withered bents, 

And coarsest speargrass ; next, flie inner work 
With finer, and still finer fibres lays. 

Rounding it curious with his speckled breast. 

How strange this untaught art ! it is the gift. 

The gift innate of Him, without who^e will 
Not even a sparrow falleth to the ground. 

And now the assiduous dana her red-specked treasure, 
From day to day increases, till complete 
The wonted number, blytbe, beneath her breapt. 

She cherishes from nsorn to eve,— from eve 
To morn shields from the dew, that globuled lies 
Upon her mottleJ plumes : then with tb^ dawn 
Upsprings her mate, and wakes her with his song. 

His song full well she knows, even when the sun, 

High in his morning course, is bailed at once 
By all the lofty warblers of the sky : 

But most his downward-veering song she loves ^ 

Slow the descent at first, then, by degree!^, 

Quick, and more quicks till suddenly the note 
Ceases ; and, like an arrow-fledge, he, darts. 

And, softly lighting, perches by Her side.*' 

In this passage our readers will distinctly perceive the pic. 
tures of an author who has himself viewed nature with an vb- 
servant and curious eye. The attitude of the ploughman, the 
instincts of the lark up the building of his nest and the choice 
of its situation, the resemblance of the lark towards the close 
of his descent to an arrow fledge, and the gentle motion with 
which he at last alights-^are alt picturesque circumstances 
which prove the author an actual observer of nature. They 
are also so simply and naturally delineated that they instantly 
present to our minds objects on which we have tormerly de- 
lighted to dwell. The author, indeed^ informs us in his pre. 
face, that he writes entirely from his own observation, that he 
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has from his earliest years* bestowed particular attention on the 
economy of birds, and that he felt much pleasure in tracing 
their various instincts. To this pleasure he has a beautiful allu* 
sion in the following passage : 

Even in a bird, the simplest notes have charms 
For me: I even love the yellow-hammer's song. 

When earliest buds begin to bulge, his note^ 

Simple, reiterated oft, is beard 
On leafless brier, or half-grown hedge-row tree 5 
Nor does he cease his note till autumn s leaves 
Fall fluttering round his golden head so bright. 

Fair plumagcd bird 1 cursed by the causeless hate 
Of every school-boy, still by me thy lot 
, Was pitied! never did I tear thy nest : 

I loved thee, pretty bird ! for *twas thy nest 
Which first, unhelped by older eyes, I found. 

The very spot I think I nqw behold ! 

Forth from my low-roofed home I wandered blythe, 

Down to thy side, sweet Ca rt, where 'cross the stream 
A range of stones, below a shallow ford. 

Stood in the place of the now spanning arch 5 
Up from that ford a little bank there was. 

With aldcr-copse and willow overgrown, 

Now worn away by mining winter floods > 

There, at a bramble root, sunk in the grass. 

The hidden prize, of withered field-straws formed. 

Well lined with many a coil of hair and moss. 

And in it laid five red-veined spheres, I found. 

The Syracusan’s {roice did not exclaim " 

The grand Heureha, with more rapturous joy. 

Than at that moment fluttered round my heart.” 

The Robin, from his peculiar familiarity with man, and, in 
this country perhaps more cspcciallyTrom the old ballad of tlie 
Babes in the Wood, becomes an early object of affection with 
every child, and of *all birds is regarded by young and old with 
most sympathy. With our author he is also a particulai 
favourite : 

How simply unassuming is that strain ! 

It is the RED HUE AST’s song, the friend of man. 

High is his perch, but bumble is his home. 

And w(ell concealed. Sometimes within the sound 
4r)f heartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door 
White-dusted, tells him, plenty reigns around,-^ 

Close at the root of brier-bush, that o'erhangs 
The narrow stream, with sbealings beddet} white,— 

He fixes his abode, and lives at will. 

Oft near some single cottage, he prefers 
To rear his little hoipe ; there, nert and spruce. 

He shares the refqse of the goodwjfe's churn. 

Which kindly on the wall for bi|h she leaves : 

Belovy her lintel oft he lights, then in 
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He boldly flits, and fluttering loads his bill. 

And to his young the yellow treasure bears. 

Not seldom does he neighbour the low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught : — a pleasant spot 
It is, well fenced from winter blast, and screened, 

By high o'er-spreading boughs, from summer sun. 
Before the door a sloping green extends 
No farther than the neighbouring cottage hedge. 
Beneath whose boutree shade a little well 
Is scooped, so limpid, that its guardian trout 
(The wonder of the lesser stooping wights) 

Is at the bottom seen. — At noontide hour. 

The imprisoned throng, enlarged, blylhsome rush forth 
To sport the happy interval away ; 

While those from distance come, upon the sward. 

At random seated, loose their little stores : 

In midst of them poor Redbreast hops unharmed. 

For they have read, or heard, ahd wept to hear, 

The story of the Children in the Woodj 
And many a crumb to Robin they will throw. 

Others there are that love, on shady banks 
Retired, to pass the summer days : their song. 

Among the bircheo boughs, with sweetest fall. 

Is warbled, pausing, then resumed more sweet. 

More sad ; that, to an ear grown fanciful. 

The babes, the wood, the man, rise in review. 

And Robin still repeats the tragic line. 

But should the note of flute, or human voice, 

Sound through the grove, the madrigal at once 
Ceases j (he warbler flits from branch to branch, 

And, stooping, sidelong turns his listening head. 

" Ye lovers of his song, the greenwood path 
Each morn duly bestrew with a few crumbs : 

His friendship thus ye’ll gain 3 till, by degrees. 

Alert, even from your hand, the offered boon 
He’ll pick, half trustingly. Yes, 1 have seen 
Him, and his mate, attend, Jrom trej to tree. 

My passing step j and, from mf open hand, 

The morsel pick, timorous, and starting back. 
Returning still, with confidence increased. 

" What little birds, with frequent shrillest chirp. 
When honeysuckle flowers succeed the rose, 

The inmost thicket haunt ?— their tawny breasts. 
Spotted with black, bespeak the youngling thrush. 
Though less in size 3 it is the redbreast’s brood. 

New flown, helpless, with still the downy tufts 
Upon their heads. But soon their full fledged wings, 
Long hesitating, quivering oft, they stretch : 

At last, encouragii by the parent voice. 

And leading flight, they reach the nearest bush. 

Or, falling short, lie panting on the ground 3 
But, reassured, the diestined aim attain. 
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Nor long this helpless state : Each day adds strength. 

Adds wisdom, suited to their little sphere, 

Adds independence, first of heavenly boons ! 

Released from all the duties, all the cares. 

The keen, yet sweet solicitudes, that haunt 
The parent’s breast ; again the Redbreast's song 
Trills from the wood, or from the garden bough. 

Each season in its turn he hails : he hails. 

Perched on the naked tree, spring's earliest buds : 

At morn, at chilly eve, when the March sun 
Sinks with a wintry tinge, and Hesper sheds 
A frosty light, he ceases not his strain : 

And when staid Autumn walks with rustling tread, 

He mourns the falling leaf. Even when each branch 
' Is leafless, and the harvest morn has clothed 

The fields in white, he. on the hoar-plnined spray, 

Delights, dear trustful bird! bis future host. 

But farewell lessening days, in summer smile 
Arrayed. Dark winter’s frown comes like a cloud. 

Whose shadow sweeps a mountain side, and scowls 
O’er all the land. Now warm stack-yards, and barm. 

Busy with bouncing flails, are robin’s haunts. 

Upon the barn’s half-door he doubting lights, 

And inward peeps. But truce, sweet social bird ! 

So well I love the strain, when thou’rt my theme, 

That now I almost tread the winter snows, 

While many a vernal song remains unsung.” 

. The poet again resumes his description of Robin when 
painting the winter economy of the birds:* 

Of all the tuneful tribes, the Rjedbreast solo 
Confides himself to man ; others sometimes 
Are driven within our lintel-posts by storms. 

And, fearfully, the sprinkled crumbs partake : 

He leels himself at borne. When lours the year. 

He perches on the^ village turfy copes. 

And, with his sweet but interrupted trills. 

Bespeaks the pity of bis future host. 

But long he braves the season, ere he change 
The heaven’s grand canopy for man’s low home ; 

Oft is he seen, when fleecy showers bespread 
The boiise tops white, on the thawed sraiddy roof. 

Or in its open window he alights. 

And, fearless of the clang, and furnace glare, 
l/)oks round, arresting the uplifted arm, 

While on the anvil cools the glowing bar. 

But when the season roughens, and the drift 
Flies Upward, mingling with the falling flakes 
In whirl corif^used,-*-theD on theeottage floor 
He lights, and hops, and flits, from place to place. 

Restless at firat, till, by degrees, he fi^ls. 

He is in safety : Feark^s then lie sings 
The winter day \ and when the long &rk night 
^ ‘ 1 
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Fas drawn the rustic circle round the fire» 

Waked by the dinsome wheel, he trims his plumes. 

And, on the distaff perched, chaunts soothingly 
His summer sooj^ ; or, fearlessly, lights down 
Upon the basking sheep-dog's glossy fur ; 

Till, cliance, theherd-t^y, at llis supper men. 

Attract his eye, then on the milky rim 
Brisk be alights, and picks his little share/* 

The instances which the author here relates of the Robin’s 
remarkable familiarity with man are greater than we remember 
to have observed : we have however no reason whatever to 
doubt his correctness, as he professes to describe only what he 
lias seen. 

Our limits prevent us from making so many extracts as 
i^hoLild be inclined to do. The economy of the little wren 
cannot, however, be omitted. Having described the merle 
and thrush, the author proceed^ : 

These two, all others of the singing quires, 

Jn size, surpass, A contrast now behold 
The little woodland dwarf, the tiny wukv, 

That from the root-sprigs trills her ditty clear. 

Of stature most diminutive herself. 

Not so her wonderous house ; tor, strange to tell ! 

Her's is the largest structure that is formed 
By tuneful bill and breast. 'Neath some old root. 

Prom which the sloping soil, by wintry rains. 

Has been all w'orn away, she tixes up 
Her curious duelling, close, and -t^aultfed o’er. 

And in the side a little gateway porch. 

In which (for I have seen) she’ll sit and pipe 
A merry stave of her shrill roundelay. 

Nor always does a single gate sullice 
For exit, and for entraiicp to her dome ; 

For when (ns sometimes haps) within^a bush 
She builds the artful fabric, then each side 
Has its own portico. mark ^ithin ! 

How skilfully the hnest plunihs and downs 
Are softly warped ; how closely all around 
Tlie outer layers of moss ! each circumstance 
jVlost artfully contrived to favour warmth ! 

Here read the reason of the vaulted roof ; 

Here Providence compensates, ever kind, 
i'he enormous disproportion that subsists 
Between ihe mother and the numerous brood. 

Which her small bulk must quicken into life. 

Fifteen white spherules, small as moorland hare-bell. 

And prettily bespecked like fox-giove flower. 

Complete her number. Twice five days she sits. 

Fed by her partner, never flitting off, 

Save when the morning sun is high, to drink 
A dewdrop from the nearest flowret cup. 
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'' But now behold the greatest of this train 
Of miracles^ stupendously minute ; 

The numerous progeny, clamant for food. 

Supplied by two small bills, and feeble wings 
Of narrow range j supplied, aye, duly fed. 

Fed in the dark, and yet not one forgot V* 

The second part of the work is very short, and not so highly 
finished, or at least not so interesting as the first. The descrip- 
tion of the swdllww however displays ihe poet's usual accurate 
observation of nature. Having clc.sciibed the power of the 
Creator in some of his greater works, the poet takes occasion 
to turn to the swallow : 

“ Less loud, but not less clear. His humbler works 
proclaim hit power ; the swallow knows her time, 

' And, on the vernal breezes, wings her way. 

O’er mountain, plain, and far-extending seas. 

From Afric’s torrid sands to V'ritain’s shore. 

Before the cuckoo’s note, she, twittering, gay. 

Skims ’long the brook, or o’er the brushwood tops. 

When dance the midgy clouds in warping maze 
Confused : 'tis thus, by her, the air is swept 
Of insect myriads, that would else infest 
The greenwood walk, blighting each rural joy : 

For this, — if pity plead in vain,— O, spare 

Her clay-built home ! Her all, her young, she trusts. 

Trusts to the power of man ; fearful, heme/f 
She never trusts •, free, on the summer morn. 

She, at his window, hails the rising sun. — 

Twice seven days shb broods ; then on the ^ing. 

From morn to dewy eve, unceasing plies, 

Save when she feeds or cherishes her young j 
And oft she’s seen, beneath her little porch, 

Clinging supine, to deal the air-gleaned food. 

From her the husbandman the coming shower 
Foretells : Along th^ mead closely she skiffs, 

Or o’er the streamlet pool she skims,- so near. 

That, from her dipping «vin<j, th,^i wavy circlets 
Spread to the shore j then tail the single drops. 

Prelusive of the shower.” 

The birds ol prey, which occupy the third, part, pethaps 
furnisii a subject less pleasing and less suitable to poetry : the 
author too has probably had less opportunity of observing thclv 
instincts. From whichever of these reasons, this part of the 
poem seems much less attractive than the firsu The descrip- 
tion of the falcon is however extremely well executed ; 

'' How fleet the falcon’s pinion in pursuit ! 

1^99 fleet the linnet's flight ! — Alas, poor bird ! 

Weary and weak is now thy flagging wing. 

While close and closer draws the eager foe. 

Now up she rises, and, with arrowed pinions. 

Impetuous souses ^ but in vain : With turn 
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Sudden, the linnet shuns the deadly stroke. 

Throwing her far behind ; but quick again 
She presses on : Down drops the feeble victim 
Into the hawthorn bush, and panting sits. 

The falcon, skimming round and round, espies 
Her prey, and darts among the prickly twigs. 

Unequal now the chace ! struggling she strives^ 

Entangled in the thorny labyrinth, 

While easily its way the small bird winds. 

Regaining soon the centre of the grove. 

But not alone the dwellers of the wood, 

Tremble beneath the falcon’s fateful wing. 

Oft hovering o’er the barn-yard is she seen. 

In early spring, when round their ruffling dam 
The feeble younglings pick the pattering hail : 

And oft she plunges low, and swiftly skims 
The ground ; as oft the bold and threatening mien 
Of chanticleer, deters her frdm the prey. 

Amid the mountain fells, or river cliffs 
Abrupt, the falcon’s eyry, perched on high. 

Defies access : broad to the sun ’tis spread. 

With withered sprigs hung o’er the dizzy brink* 

What dreadful cliffs o’erhang this little stream J 
8o loftily they tower, that he who looks 
Upward, to view their almost meeting summits. 

Feels sudden giddiness, and instant grasps 
The nearest fragment of the channel rocksy 
Restisig his aching eye on some green branch 
That midway sdown shoots from the (reviced crag. 

Athwart the narrow chasm fleet flies the rack. 

Each cloud no sooner visible than gone ; 

While ’tween these natural bulwarks, that deride 
The art of man, murmurti the hermit brook. 

And joins, with opened banks, the full-streamed Clyde.” 

These extracts will enable our readcas to form an idea of the 
nature and merits of the poem. The author himself expresses 
a consciousness that the arttngfrneilt and general plan are de- 
fective ; and from this circumstance we are led to conchnle 
that he will hereafter improve both. The chief circumstance 
which we regret is thaMnany birds of Scotland, whose economy 
is equally interesting, still remain unsung. We arc extremely 
fond of poetry which instructs while it amuses ; and we should 
be glad to have all the instincts of the feathered race displayed 
to us in such poetry as Mr* Graharae’s, even leaving the plan 
and arrangement entirely to himself. 

The occasional episodes or digressions are introduced with 
more skill than in Mr. G-’s former poem. He is the steady 
champion of freedom and humanity, and in most ol his di- 
gressions he proceeds from the cruelty exercised op birds fo 
deprecate that often exercised on man. The description of ihc 
linnet will afford an example i 
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When whipoy braes are garlanded with gold. 

And, blvthe, the lamb pursues, in merry chase. 

His twin around the bush ; the mknf.t, then, 

Within the prickly fortress builds her bower, 

And warmly lines it round, with hair and wool 
Inwove. Sweet minstrel, may’st thou long delight 
The whinny know, and broomy brae, and bank 
Of fragrant birch ! May never fowler’s snare 
Tangle thy struggling foot ! Or, if thou’rt doomed 
Within the nanow cage thy dreary days 
To pine, may ne’er the glowing wire (Oh, crime accursed !) 
Quench, with fell agony, thy shrivelling eye ! 

Deprived of air and freedom, shall the light 
Of day, thy only pleasure, be denied ? 

^ But thy own song will still be left ; with it, 

Daikling, thou’lt soothe the lingering hours away j 
And thou wilt learn to find thy triple perch. 

Thy seed-box, and thy beverage snlfion- tinged. 

Nor is thy lot more hard than that wdiich they 
(Poor linnets!) prove in many a storied pile :* 

They see ti)c light, ’tis true, — they see, and know 
7 hat light for f/iem is but an implement 
Of toil, fn summer with the sun they rise 
To toil, and with his setting beam they cease 
'lo toil : nor does the shortened winter day 
71ieir toil abridge ; for, ere the cock’s first crow. 

Aroused to toil, they lift their heavy eyes. 

And force their childish limbs to rise and fori ; 

. And while the winter night, by cottage fire. 

Is spent in homebred industry, relieved 
By harmless glee, or tale of witch, or giK)«it, 

So dreadful that tlie housewoTe’s listening wheel 
Suspends its hum. ihcir toil protracted lasts : 

Ey.en when the royal birth, by wonderous grace. 

Gives one ^a// d.ay to mirth, that shred of time 
Must not be lost, bu^ thriftily ekes out 
To-morrow’s and to-morrow’s lengthened ta.'-k. 

No joys, no sports havewibey ; vyinjt little time, 

. The fnigment of an hour, crib be retrenched 
Prom labour, U devoted to a show, 

A boasted boon, of what the public gives, — 

Instruction. Viewing all around the bliss 
Of liberty, they feel its loss the more ; 

Freely through boundless air, they wistful sec. 

The wild bird’s pinion past their prison flit ; 

Free in the air the merry lark^lhey see 
On high ascend ; free on the swinging spray 
{ The woodJai>d bird is perched, and leaves at will 
Its perch ; the open quivering bill they see. 

But DO sweet. note by them is heard, all lost, 

. Extinguished in the noise that ceaseless stuns the ear.’* 

' The authpr's fondness for this species of digression, however, 
^ f ThealiUbioii here is chiefly to cotton mills. 
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leads him in one instance into a sametiess which is both v4f 
perceptible and disagreeable in a short poem* The fate of the 
lark is lamented in having its young torn from it by the herd- 
boy ; and fxom thence he takes occasion to digress to the legalised 
robbery of the press gang. In the description of the 0ier|e« 
exactly the same incidents again occur, except that the herd- 
boy is converted into a school-boy, and that a child it stolen 
instead ot a youth being forcibly carried off. 

In describing the country, the haunt of birds, the author 
takes occasion to ridicule that absurd and depraved taste which 
has unfoi Innately for nature and common sense been lately 
gaining ground, and which has disfigured so many beautiiul 
countiy seats, by converting the simple and dignified charms 
of nature into vile artificial mazes, and clumps of exotic shrubs. 
The author’s ideas in this respect are so just, that we caxtnot 
forbear to extract them : 


" There are, who having ^een some lordly pile. 
Surrounded by a sea of lawn, attempt. 

Within their narrow bounds, to imitate 
The noble folly. Down the double row 
Of venerable elms is hewn. Down crash. 

Upon the grass, the orchard trees, whose sprays, 
Envvreathed with blooms, and waved by gentlest gales, 
Would lightly at the shaded window beat, 

Breaking the morning's slumbers with delight. 

Vernal delight. The ancient moss-coped wall. 

Or hj^ge impenetrable, interspersed 
With holly evergreen, the domicile ^ 

Of many a little wing, is swept away 5 
While, at res[)ectful distance, rises up 
The red brick wall, with flues, and chimney tops. 

And many a leafy crucifix adorned. 

Extends the level lawn with dropping trees 
New planted, dead at top, each to a post 
Fast- collared, culprit like. The smoDth expanse 
Well cropt, and daily, as the owner's chin. 

Not one irregularity present, • 

Not even one grassy tuft, in which a lark 
Might find a home, and cheer the dull dpmaio : 
Around the whole, a line vermicular. 

Of melancholy fir, and leaning larch. 

And shivering poplar, skirting the way side. 

Is thinly drawn. But should the tasteful Power, 
Pragmatic, which presides, with pencilling haud> 

And striding compasses, o’er all this change 
Get in bis thrall some hapless stream, that lurks 
Wimpling through hazelly shaw, and broomy glen. 
Instant the axe resounds through all the dale. 

And many a pair, unhoused, hovering lament 
The barbarous devastation : All is smoothed, ^ 

Save here and there a tree ; the hawthoyn, briar. 
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The Basel bush, the bramble, and the broom. 

The sloe- thorn, Scotia’s myrtle, all are gone ; 

And on the well sloped bank arise trim clumps. 

Some round, and some oblong, of shrubs exotic, 

A wilderness of poisons, precious deemed 
In due proportion to their ugliness.” 

We should be unjust to the genuine spirit of virtue and 
piety which breathes throughout the poem, if we did not ex- 
tract the following passage, which is truly poetical and ap- 
proaches to the sublime : 

O nature ! all thy seasons please the eye 
Of him who sees a Deity in all. 

It is His presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable, o’er mountain, wood, and stream. 

' To think that He, who hears the heavenly choirs, 

Hearkens complacent to the woodland song ; 

To think that He, who rolls yon solar sphere. 

Uplifts the warbling songster ^o the sky; 

To mark His presence in the mighty bow. 

That spans the clouds, as in the tints minute 
Of tiniest flower 3 to hear His awful voice 
In thunder speak, and whisper in the gale ; 

To know, and feel His care for all that lives ; — 

Tis this that makes the barren waste appear 
A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 

Yes ! place me ’mid far stretching woodless wilds. 

Where no sweet song is heard 5 the heath-bell there 
Would soothe my weary sight, and tell of Thee ! 

There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heaveijiy vault, by day, — by nighty 
When glows the firmament from pole to pole ; 

There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 

The heaiens declare the ghrt/ of the Lord, 

The firmament Jtews forth his handy xiorL /” 

The most objectionable circumstance in the poem is the vcr* 
sification. To be simple and free from affectation is absohitcK 
necessary in a poem of this sort; J\'jt simplicity docs not ic- 
quire the verse to be either harsli or limping. The versifica- 
tion is indeed sometii^nes uncommonly sweet and even elegant ; 
for it is impossible for a man to think finely and not often ex- 
press himself finely. But in many instances it is harsh and de- 
fective, and abounds with the same faults as that of the Sab- 
bath. The limping lines of eight syllables appear to be a fa- 
vourite vice of theautlioi. Darctant vduti Balbinum polypits 
Agna. Milton, indeed, in some of his pieces, indulged him- 
self freely in this vice ; but it is not on that account the less a 
vice. Homer's versification is otieii extremely harsh and in- 
correct; but Virgil, while he freely imitated the beauties uf 
that great poet, had the good taste and good sense not to 
imitate this defect. Julius Caesar, while hr sighed to rival 
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Alexander the Great in his nobler qualities, did not dream of 
carrying his head inclined to one shoulder : he left that to the 
dependants and parasites of Alexander, Mr. Grahame ought 
to be above imitating the defects of any poet. The aflFectation 
of limping lines has of late become very common ; and authors 
actually seem to think that those defects arc calculated to at- 
tract admiration. I'he practice not a little reminds us of those 
Beauties, who, as Addison informs us, thought to ensnare the 
hearts of their lovers by lisping, squinting, affecting inability 
to walk, and imitating various other defects and distempers. 

Besides these limping lines, the verse is often very uncouth. 
What line can be more disagreeable to the ear than the follow- 
ing : 

New flown, helpless, with still the downy tufts,** 

The harshness is the more unpardonable in this instance, tliat 
it might be so easily avoided. Our author is greatly mistaken 
if he imagines that the simplicity which pleases has any 
connection with slovenliness. There is a graceful negligence, 
in the dress of a female for instance, which charms : but what 
emotions would the negligence of that lady excite, who should 
let her stockings hang loose about her heels ? The blemishes of 
his versification Mr. Grahame ought certainly to amend, as his 
poems, in other respects, have a just claim to lasting reputation. 

Onr author has ventured to introduce Scottish words occa- 
sionally in his poem ; and for this practice he offers the fallow- 
ing apology : 

'' I have, now and then, used a Scotch* or an old Englislj worfS, 
where a modern English synonime, equally emphatic, did not pre- 
sent itself. I am no friend to those phraacs which are commonly, 
though often erroneously, called Scoiticistns, or to any innovation 
which would tend to destroy the idiom of tlie English language ; 
but I could never see any good sense in that indiscriininnting 
anathema, which would proscribe every not d that happens to be 
unknown, or little known, on the south side of the Tweed." 

The glossary he subjoins explains fjic terms he employs ; w e 
are afraid the practice will be Tbnsidcrabiy objected to by tlie 
English reader. ^ 

To the poem which w^e have now examined, succeed several 
small ones under the title of Biblical Pictures. Tliey contain 
short descriptions of incidents taken from Sacred History : and 
chiefly of such as liave been succe.ssfully pouitrayed by painters. 
They arc well executed, if we consider the difficulty ol the 
attempt, and the restraints necessarily placed on the poet's 
fancy ; but arc by no means so interesting as the other parts ul 
the volume. After the large extracts which we have aiiead> 
given, there are none of these which particularly claim a place. 

The Biblical Pictures are followed by the Rural Calendar* 
in which each month of the year is successively charkctevisctl 
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by circumstances peculiarly appropriate to itself. The shoft 
compass of each of these poems prevents u« from expecting a 
full delineation of the appearances of each month ; but the cir<^ 
Gumstances selected are chosen with much judgment* The 
versification is in general much more correct than in the Birds 
pf Scotland, and the whole are very pleasing. 

Three small poems in rhyme are subjoined to the Rural Ca- 
lendar. That on the Redbreast who flew in at the author’s 
window is a very pretty lyric. The volume concludes with a 
number of notes, explanatory and illustiative^ 

After what has been said in the course of this review, we 
need not add that the perusal of this volume has afforded us a 
very uncommon degree of pleasure. The true sensibility 
without any affectation, which the author on all occasions dis- 
plays, cannot fail to interest every reader: he plainly feels 
every charm of nature he describes. His sensibility to the 
distresses both of man and bea^ throws a tinge of melancholy 
over all his performances, and leads him to dwell perhaps too 
often on the gloomy side of the picture. The same turn of 
mind has led him into some very false political notions, which 
he is unfortunately inclined to introduce where they might very 
well be spared. He observes a number of children employed 
in manufactures, improperly educated and ill attended to, 
and from thence, and similar abuses, he concludes that 
manufactures and commerce themselves arc a great curse to 
mankind, and that things will never go well till wc become an 
agricultural nation again. But if he delights to zir, mankind 
well cloathed, fed, and supplied vriih the Various necessaries 
and comforts of life, why should he thus reproach the onK^ 
means by which these benefits can be bi(;ught about? Wc 
could tell him of times, bedore commerce was known in thiii 
country, when an unpropitious season was sure to produce a 
general famine, when the wretched poor were left to perish of 
hunger by the way sfde without the possibility of affording 
them relief, from thy. want of all communication with sur* 
rounding countries. But we-nSve already often exposed the 
absurdity of charging on those modes of industry, without 
which nations cannot be pn^sperous and happy, certain abuses 
in carrying them on which the ignorance of mankind has not as 
yet allowcid them to remedy. 

Art. X. Lives cf Caidmal Albctoni and the Duke de Ripperda^ 
Ministers of Philip V. King of Spain, By Geurge Moore^ 
Esq. 8 v(f. 2 vols- in one. yr. Faulder. London^ 1806. 

Although we have often liad occasion to consider works 
which were held forth, on the title page, as the lives of parti4 
cular persons, yet it has not since the commencement of pur 
/eview bten our good fortune to meet with a volume of exceU 
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lent or .genuine biography. This species of writing has indeed 
of late years been either so feebly and carelessly executed, of 
so distorted from its pVoper nature, that every thing bearing it| 
name must have fallen into disrepute and disregard, were it not 
that it possesses, even in its worst form, many attractions for 
the reader. 

Those perversions of biography, of which we complain, 
consist in those large masses of motley materials which we have 
of late seen heaped together without reserve, and then ushered 
into the world as the life of a particular person, sometimes a 
private individual. When the historian treats of a personage, 
such as the sovereign of a mighty empire, who is completely 
distinguished by public institutions from all its other inhabitants, 
w>ho forms the principal figure in all its transactions, and 
whose conduct gives rise to the principal appearances which 
characterise any particular period, nearly all the more impor- 
tant transactions of society in His time may, without much 
violence, be introduced as a part of his biography. The Life 
of Charles V. or Gustavus Adolphus may be nearly the cotem- 
porary history of Europe. In proportion, however, as an in- 
dividual recedes irotn this public and conspicuous station tti 
society, the transactions attached to his biography ought to be 
• contracted. The principal figure is otherwise entirely lost ; and 
the treatise, instead of being a piece of genuine biography, de« 
generates into a mere miscellaneous account of coternporary 
events without any leading circumstance to give them a proper 
connection. '“^We cc^uld name several late anstances of this sort* 
of spurious biography, where the life of one private individual 
is made to contain equally the lives of many others, and nearly 
all the coternporary circumstances on which the author could 
lay his hands. 

But while this species of redundant biography lias of late been 
brought, by some popular instances, very much into fashion, 
there have not been wanting perpetual exanmles of those meagre, 
uninteresting sketches, whichrffipjgly afforo^ barren detail of a 
few events of a man’s life, without conveyinj} any adequate, idea 
of his character, or the circumstances in v|hch he is placed. 
Such are those sketches usually prefixed to the works of au- 
thors, and such is that tissue of living public characters with 
which wc are yearly presented. The aniients seem to have 
usually erred on this side: the circumstances recorded of cacli 
personage by Cornelius Nepos are extremely well chosen, but 
then they are too few : they seldom convey a complete idea of 
b the individuars character, and for the circumstances of the so. 
^iety in which he was placed we have to seek almost wholly in 
other histories. The sketches of Pliny the younger are still 
more exceptionable in this point of view ; they merely contain a 
dry enumeration of a very few events, and we cannot point out 
VoL. I. 2 M J 
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even one instance where the character is delineated in a Mis* 
factory manner. 

Of legitimate biography^ the examples which we possess are 
Few indeed, and yet no species of writing can be considered as 
more interesting or instructive. It ought to be the object of the 
biographer to give so distinct an idea of the character of his 
subject, and the part he acted in life, that the reader may enter 
compleatly into the process of his transactions, and be enabled 
from thence to deduce useful lessons for his own conduct. 
Nor can this be fully done, without giving occasional sketches 
of the manners of the times, of cotemporary transactions, and 
of the individuals with whom the personage described lived and 
associated. But in introducing these, the biographer should 
aver be careful to use them merely for the purposes of il- 
lustration, and never to allow them to distidCt his own or the 
reader’s attention from the principal subject. Tlicre are parti- 
cular circumstances which are' far more appropriately introduced 
ill the life of one individual than of another ; and in selecting 
tbese^ one great portion of the biographer's skill is displayed. 
An account of the state of poetry, particularly epic poetry at 
Rome in the Augustan age, would be intioduced with much 
propriety into the life of Virgil, and would indeed be neces- 
$ry to give an adequate idea of his merits : but an account of 
the state of oratory at the same time would be quite out of 
place in the same life. On the other hand the biography of 
Cicero would not be complete without a sketch of the state of 
oratory, while with ithe state of epic poetjy it has ho connec- 
tion. Some conspicuous authors of our own days seem to 
have no idea of such a selection, and the life of a poet is loaded 
with long disquisitions on all the arts both fine and useful, 
which could be sup]>osed to have been cultivated in his time. 

These few observations are suHicient to point out our ideas 
of legitimate biography, and of the prevailing errors in this 
species of composite .on. So very prevalent have these errors 
become, that the public regard to biography seems to 

be much corrupted; and a writer is allowed to fall without 
censure into eith^i^ of the e-Ktremes which have been described. 

It therefore appeared necessary to premise a few hints with re- 
gard to the principles of biographical writing, before proceed* . 
ing to examine a work of this class. 

The volume before us contains the lives of two very re- 
markable men, who made a most conspicuous figure on the po^ 
litical theatre about the commencement of the last century. 
Their extraordinary characters and numerous adventures render 
them subjects peculiarly suitable to the biographer; theyt 
afford the most ample exercise for his talents, and the plainest 
narratjye of their variegated transactions must interest thtf 
reader. Mr. Moore aeems to have a more correct idea of 
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legitimate biography than we often meet with : his main and 
distinct object is to delineate the character and transactiona of 
the individual whose life he writes, and not to collect a mass oi ^ 
cotemporary matter. But the merits and defects of his work 
will be best understood by examining each of his characters 
separately. 

Julius Alberoni was the son of a poor gardener of Placentia. 
He very early displayed an eager ambition to ingratiate himself 
witb his superiors, and by this means to raise himself above his 
original condition. No indignity or difficulty seemed sufficient 
to restrain this propensity ; there was nothing so mean to which 
he would not stoop to gain his ends. He first engaged the no* 
tice of a parish priest by his forward officious behaviour. The 
priest taught him to read and write, and the rudiments of the 
Latin tongue. His artful obliging demeanour in the same man*- 
ner made him a favourite with the Canons of the cathedral ; 
and by sagaciously singling out {hose who possessed the ear of 
the bishop, as the peculiar objects of his officious attentions, 
he at length got himself ordained a priest. Having got into 
orders, he quitted his native city to seek for more propitious 
prospects. The versatility of his genius, a great proficiency in 
buffoonery and gross humour, a sagacious discernment in dis* 
covering the weak sides of those to whom he gained access, 
and a determination to take nothing amiss, but to lend himself 
to every caprice and vice — successively procured him the pa- 
tronage of many distinguished personages, and at length inttOj 
duced him to the court of Spain. An impotent despotic courf^ 
with a weak uxorious prince at the head of it, was exactly the 
scene where a person of Albcroni’s character could not fail of 
success. Having been instrumental in bringing about the 
marriage of Philip’s second queen, he continued to recommend 
himself so well to her that he soon obtained a compleat ascen- 
clam over her mind, and consequently, over her husband’s. 
At Madrid he became all-powerful : he impelled the Pope to 
admit him into the college oJ^CiJjdinafc, aM as Prime Minister 
he openly wielded the influence of Spain it whatever manner 
he pleased. He was ambitious to distingilish himself in the 
eyes of the world by dazzling exploits ; and the atchievement 
on which his mind was particularly bent, was the final expul- 
sion of the Emperor from Italy. In this attempt he fruitlessly 
expended a portion of the remaining resources of Spain ; and 
by his rashness, and the sanguine hopes which he entertained 
of the success of the most extravagant schemes, quickly threw 
all Europe into aflame, and brought on a general combination 
against the country he governed. His schemes had in them 
something daring and magnificent ; but they were ill-arranged, 
and the means prepared lor their execution were totally inade- 
quate. While Grcat-Brit^n, France, and tlie other powers 
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leagued against Spain, were pressing her on every side with 
resistible fleets and armies, Alberoni was attempting to avert the 
danger by the feeble and infamous expedient of exciting inw 
surrectioDS in these countries. The bad success of all his enter- 
prises, and the great danger to which Spain was exposed from 
the progress of the French arms, at length rendered the King 
and Queen his enemies : he was suddenly stript of all his 
power, and banished from Spain. After wandering for some 
lime with imminent danger through the different parts of Italy, 
he was at length favoured by the court of Rome, and appointed 
Legate at Ravenna. He terminated his career at his native 
city of Placentia. The fortune which his various employments 
enabled him to amass, honestly it is said, afforded him the means 
of living in splendour : and when all his schemes of restless 
ambition were disappointed, he applied himself to the more 
useful occupations of rearing seminaries, and constructing 
canals. 

Such is a short sketch of the transactions of Alberoni. 
The particulars which fill tip the picture are numerous and in- 
teresting. It remains to say how the biographer has executed 
his part. The narrative is perspicuors, and conducted with 
considerable judgment. The picture of the circumstances in 
which Alberoni was placed is, however, often very imperfectly 
filled up : the fault of the author is not redundancy ; he is 
rather apt to degenerate into a dry and meagre detail. His re- 
flections, whether moral or philosophical, are by no means 
profound and often common place. A ridiculous and very 
lame discussion at the end, whether Alberoni deserved the name 
of Great, would be omitted with much advantage. 

The story of Ripperda is not less remarkable, and still more 
replete with adventure^ than that of Alberoni. He was a na- 
tive of Groningen, one of the United Provinces of Holland ; 
and was descended from the antient nobility of the province. 
Early in life he married a rich heiress ; and finding himself in 
possession of great-> wealth, J^iQ»«Ljcame anxious also to have 
himself invested with important public employments. To 
qualify hiinself fof these, he renounced the Catholic religion in 
which he had been brought up, and embraced Protestantism, 
the religion of the government in Holland. After passing 
through some civil and military appointments, he was employed 
to adjust some important commercial arrangements between 
Spain and Holland , which remained unsettled at the peace of 
Utrecht. He arrived in Spain a very short time before Albe- 
roni became the acknowledged Prime Minister. The situation 
of that court, the field which its caprice and despotism opened 
to the intrigues of every adventurer, awakened his ambition, 
-and ma^e him form the resolution of seeking for promotion in 
that quarter. Accordingly as soon as he bad c ompleted his- 
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mission, he returned to Holland, resigned his employments, and 
then emigrated to Spain. There he again changed his religion, 
as no one but a Catholic could aspire to any office in that 
quarter. Although counteracted by Alberoni, who looked 
upon him as a rival adventurer, he found means to procure sc- 
cret interviews with the king and queen, and to insinuate him- 
self into their good opinion. He also recommended himself to 
the religious cabal, which had great influence at the court of 
Philip, by feigning a sincere conviction of his former errors 
and great apparent devotion. To increase the opinion which 
began already to be entertained of his knowledge and capacity, 
he employed himself incessantly in drawing up plan? for the 
improvement of the Spanish commerce and marine. Alberonf 
could not perceive the restless industry of his rival without unea- 
siness ; and therefore to give his activity a more innocent direc- 
tion, he gave him the superintendaiice of a large woollen manu- 
factory which was to be established at the cxpence of govern- 
ment ; and added .1 pension and estate to this employment. Rip- 
perda procured proper master workmen from Holland, and exe- 
cuted the trust committed to him in a creditable manner. The 
establishment was not carried to the extent he intended ; it still 
however continues to subsist, and exhibits almost the only exten- 
sive scene of active industry in Spain. After the fall of Alberoni, 
Ripperda did not immediately succeed to power : he however 
at length foun^an opportunity to pay his court to the queen in 
such an effectual maBiicr as to be raised bj» her assistance to the* 
chief management of the Spanish affairs. He was appointed to 
negotiate the conclusion of a treaty wdth the Emperor, by 
means of which the Queen expected to procure a proper settle- 
ment for her son Don Carlos, and also one of the Archduchesses 
in marriage to him. Being allow' ed to conclude this treaty on 
any terms, he hastened to bring it to a termination : the terms 
were very unfavourable to Spain, but the ^een, provided her 
views were accomplished, waip-rf^prdle* oi^e rest. He was 
not, however, able to procure the main objed, the marriage of 
Don Carlos with an Archduchess; but he l^new that if his 
failure in this respect should be discovered, his influence with 
, the Queen would be at an end. He, therefore, resolved to 
earn a short-lived importance by assuring her that he had actu- 
ally succeeded. Nothing could exceed her joy at this intelli- 
gence, and Ripperda was immediately raised to uncontrouled 
power: he was created a Duke, a Grandee of the first rank, 
f and formally acknowledged as Prime Minister. His greatness, 

• however, did not last even as long as his imposition could be 
concealed. He was precipitated suddenly from his uncertain 
station, and confined in the castle of Segovia. From hcpcehe 
made his escape by the assistance of a young lady, who fell 
passionately in love with himi old and gouty as he was. 
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He passed over to England, disclosed all the secrets of his go- 
vernment to our ministers, and with his usual sanguine pre- 
sumption expected a place in our ministry. He, however, 
found himself wholly neglected as soon as lie had nothing more 
to reveal. He passed over to the continent, but found no door 
immediately open to his ambition. Incapable however of rest, 
he at length resolved to seek among the piratical states of Bar- 
bary that employment which he in vain aspired to in Europe. 
Having passed over to Morocco, and having again changed his 
religion from Catholic to Mahometan, he soon became Prime 
Minister and General to Miilcy Abdallah, Emperor ol Mo- 
rocco. He had formed a plan for combining all the piratical 
spates in an attempt against Spain ; but a sudden revolution, 
common in those countries, dethroned his master, and put an 
end to his projects. He retired to Tetnan, where he was pro- 
tected by the Bashaw, and lived in private, amusing himself 
with agriculture and building. The last political transaction 
in which we find him concerned was lending irioney to Theo- 
dore, the would-be king of Corsica. At length he was de- 
serted even by this adventurer ; and died overcome with cha- 
grin at the disappointment ot ail his ambitious schemes, and 
the total neglect of mankind. 

Such is a short outline of the wonderful life of Ripperda, 
whose transactions seem more like those of a hero in romance, 
than a personage who actually existed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The same observations which liavg been made on the 
author’s merits in the life ol Albcroni, apply with little varia- 
tion to that now before us. Tiie narrative is interesting ; it 
cannot well be otherwise ; but the most is not always made of 
the mateiials. The author has been at pains to collect infoi- 
matioii with respect to the states of Baibai y, and has given a 
sufficiently neat view of their present condition. 

Tlie style of this ^rk is in general perspicuous ; but there is 
an affectation of cy(icis»jiess means pleasing. 

The author seems axtrcmcly desirous to indulge the reigningpic- 
dilection for shortfscnlcnces and pctiod.s. I’o secure still greater 
favour with his reader in this way, he breaks his paragraphs 
into numerous pieces ; so that almost every sentence, that can 
at all be separated trom the preceding, forms a paragraph by 
itself. The consequence of this is that a paragraph, which is 
intended to denote a more important break in the train of ideas 
^thati a sentence, loses its effect : and the reader has always to 
cast his eye over the succeeding paragraph before he can dis- 
cover whether it is proper for him to prolong his pause, or 
whether the sentence be still unfinished. We observe another 
curious piece of affectation : although the wiiolc work only 
forms a very moderate octavo of 335 pages, yet we find it or- 
namentid with two title-pages, one at the beginning and the 
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Other at the middle, of the volume; the one marked voK i. 
and the other vol. ii. Each life by this means is held forth H 
a volume. We merely mention these little tooleries, as froftf 
such trifles the measure of an author’s good sense, if not ot 
his abilities, may be discovered. 

Art. XI. A Vindication of Mr. Windhams Military Plans: 

with Remarks on the Objections of his Opponents. Ridgeway, 

s8o6. 2 s. 6d. 

MR. WINDHAM’S projected alterations in our military 
establishment have excited die strongest sensation throughout 
the kingdom, and the arguments fur and against them have 
been warmly canvassed, both in and out of parliament, even 
before the measures themselves have come to be regularly de- 
bated. An uncomnioii number of pamphlets has already 
issued from the press on the subject, and yet — strange as it may 
seem— the present is the only one which has attempted a regular 
defence of any part of the measures proposed by the minister. 
We select it as the vehicle of our observations, because it takes 
a wider and more systematic view of the points in dispute than 
any of the preceding pamphlets have done. Its professed ob,* 
ject is to defend some of the principal positions ol the minister 
against the arguments which have been urged by liis opponents ; 
and, in the prosecution of this design, the author divides his 
observations into six sections. We shall follow the order 
which he marked out, in offering our thoughts on the points 
he has discussed ;«and at the same rime observe on some which 
he has omitted. 

I. The first section Is employed in examining the Necessity 
of Reform^ a necessity which, the author observes, has long 
been universally acknowledged, and only at length denied 
when measures of relormation have been proposed. This ne- 
cessity he endeavours to maintain in the following manner, 
That a large and efficient army is at pr^ent necessary for the 
maintenance of our securfty Jssd indep^cnce, is allowed on 
all hands : but such an army can neither ue procured, nor re^ 
tained in a complete state, unless proper provisions are made to 
obtain an adequate supply of recruits from something better 
than the mere dregs of tlie society. It such provisions already 
exist, then Mr. Windham's measures, which ppfess to 
the attainment of this object in vieyir, are nugatory and useless f 
but if such provisions do not exist, then a reform is necessary, 
whether Mr. Windham’s measure; be or nqt c;lcu4ted to 
attain their professed object. 

The author then proceeds to consider the efficacy of the pra- 
V Isions at present existing for the supply of the fegular army, 
1 mmediately preceding the commencement of the present war, 
recruiting by bounty was the only proviiiozi in activity for the 
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supply of the army ; but although not then opposed by any 
competition for limited service, it was found totally incapable 
of procuring an adequate number of men of any description. 
In spite of all the exertions of numerous recruiting parties, 
the renewal of hostilities still found many regiments in the 
same skeleton state in which they had remained for years ; and 
it appeared plainly impossible to procure by this method a 
supply of troops in such numbers, and with such rapidity, as 
the exigencies of the state demanded. The compulsory mea- 
sure of the ballot was then had recourse to ; but as ministers 
could not venture to propose its enforcement lor the direct 
supply of the regular army, it was employed to augment the 
miluia, and to raise another force for limited service, the army 
ot Reserve. But although the number of troops for limited 
service was by this means augmented, the recruiting for the 
regular army was reduced to still more deplorable condition 
than before. It was impossible, in the present state of this 
country, to enforce the ballot without allowing those on whom 
the lot fell to serve by substitute, or to excuse themselves by a 
finp; but this permission being gi anted, the prevalent ideas of 
military service rendered every one who could, eager to escape 
by one or other of these modes. As the payment «f the fine 
did not take away their liability to a new ballot, those who 
could afford it were willing to give any price for substitutes ; 
and the bounty for limited service rose in consequence to forty, 
fifty, sixty, and even seventy pounds. In this swi*e of things, 
it was naturally found impossible to procufe recruits for the 
regular army at a bounty of ten or fifteen guineas. 

To remedy these evils, and procure a more efficient supply 
for the regular army, Mr. Pitt introduced the Additional Force 
Act, better known by the name of the Parish Bill. To do 
away the enormous bounties which so greatly obstructed llic 
recruiting for the regiilararmy, this act provided that the ballot 
should be entirely suspended, unless to supply casual de- 
ficiencies in the old/omflemea2!FoP'the militia. The Army of 
Reserve was attach/d, in the form of second battalions, to the 
different regiments pf the line, in the hopes that by this means 
the men might be more readily allured from limited to general 
service. The supply of the Additional Force, as the Army of 
Reserve was henceforth to be called, was at the same time pro- 
vided for by a new mode of assessment on the several counties 
and parishes of the kingdom. Each parish was obliged to pro- 
. cure a certain number of men, or to pay a fine for each man 
deficient of its quota. To prevent the competition of the 
parishes from obstructing the recruiting for the regular army, 
they were restricted to a low bounty which they were not on any 
account ao exceed. These provisions for the suppiv of the 
Additional Force^ produced exactly the effects wmen might 
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have been expected ; the parishes could not procure the men^ 
but prepared to pay the stipulated fine. In the course of a 
whole year from tne passing of the Act, only 8000 men 
were procured ; and of such materials was this scanty supply 
composed, that a whole fourth of the number deserted witiurt 
the year. From the remainder, not above 3000 had been 
tempted by bounties into the regular army. 

From this historical review of facts, the author concludes 
that without the introduction of much more effectual provisions, 
it is impossible to procure an adequate supply of recruits for 
our regular army. At the same time he adverts to tlie enor- 
mous desertion to which our forces are at present subject, and 
which adds so greatly to the difficulty of maintaining thejr 
numbers complete. In the first twenty months of the war, no 
less than eight thousand soldiers had deserted ; and of those 
raised under the Additional Foice Act, two thousand out of 
eight thousand had deserted in the course of one year. But 
the kmI inclination to desert was much greater than might be 
supposed from these numbers ; since all who desert, and are 
afterwards recovered, are not reported as deserters but merely 
tried as absent without leave. To secure the maintenance of a 
large and efficient army, this dangerous evil no less loudly de- 
mands a remedy than the deficiencies in the provisions for re- 
cruiting ; and from both these circumstances the author infers 
the necessity of adopting measures for the reform of our 
military insiitfltions. « 

II. The second* section treats of the* propriety (»/ repealing 
the Additional Force Act. The author shews that the advantages 
arising from the abolition of the ballot, (that part of the act 
which operated most beneficially on the recruiting for the 
regular army by removing the competition for substitiiit s.) will 
be reaped in a still greater ejegree by means of Mr. Windham's 
proposed measures, since the ballot is nc^ to he wholly put an 
end to, even for the militia^^ As to tfyc junction of Additional 
Force battalions to the regimenft of the linif, this measure will 
be rendered unnecessary by the improvcmclits about to be in- 
troduced into the condition of the soldiers,* which will render 
general service more desirable than limited service formerly 
was. 

With regard to the parish assessment, as a measure which* 
ultimately had in view the recruiting of the regular army, he 
contends from indisputable facts, that it was wholly inefficient ; 
that it was altogether unable to procure an adequate supply 
even for the preliminary limited • service, although vagabonds, 
boys, and men under the standard of the regular army were all 
eagerly admitted. At the same time, he shews that the measi^re 
operated as a most unequal, oppressive, and vexat^us tax, 
which produced great mischief to the people at larg(^ withotit 
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?ny solid advantage to the government. He therefore concludes 
that it must be beneficial to the country to have this measure 
repealed, even if no substitute whatever were provided in its 
room; a conclusion in which wc believe the great majority of 
the nation heartily coincides. 

III. The third section is employed in considering the pro- 
priety of abolishing the ballot. The arguments by whicli the 
author endeavours to expose the injustice of the ballot, are as 
follows : 

** The principle on which the ballot rests is in direct opposition to 
the dictates of justice. It goes on the suppositiem that one portion 
of a community has a right forcibly to seize upon another portion, 

drag them from their piivate occupations, and compel i hem to 
expose their limbs and lives for tlic re«t. No portion of a commu- 
nity can have such a right. Every individual member has an equal 
title to have his person and property secured against violence ; and 
if any other portion of the community, whether one or many mem- 
bers, attempt to infringe this equal right, it is direct injustice. If 
my neighbour is allowed to augment his wealtli without interrup- 
tioni and to roll in iindiminishecl splendour and luxury, while I am 
forcibly dragged from employments by which 1 hoped to better nay 
condition, and compelled to expose my limbs and life that his secu- 
rity may remain unbroken, then farewell, equal rights ! farewell, 
every shadow of freedom ! One part of the community acts the con- 
aummate tyrant, and another the destitute slave. If any portion of 
tlie members of a community desire to enjoy themselves, without in- 
terruption to their business or their ease, without endMigering their 
limbs or their lives, just*ice demands that they should give up such a 
•bare of their wealth, or relinquish their claim to such honours and 
privileges, as may induce another portion of the community to hazard 
life and fortune for their gratification. 

** But it has been urged in defence of the ballot that it does not 
really act in the partial manner which has been represented : it has 
been said that every one is equally liable to the lot, and every one 
has an equal chance escaping. Were even this •itatement true, 
still it would not proy^ fh^ ballot to^be otherwise than unjust. If 
instead of the comm/nity at lar^ being obliged to contribute an 
equal portion to the c^pences of the state, a certain number of indi- 
viduals w'ere selecled^^by ballot to pay the whole, while all the rest 
sbould go free — would not these individuals have reason to com- 
plain that they had been most unjustly, most nefariously dealt with ? 
X^ould any sophistry be found to justify their being thus reduced 
from affluence to beggary, while those for whom they sutfered were 
left to enjoy their wealth undiminished? Yet the operation of the 
ballot in respect to military service is exactly similar. Certain indi- 
viduals are picked out by lot to have tlielr prospects in life ruined, 
and to be exposed to every hardship and clanger, while the rest, who 
profit by the infliction of iho^e evils, are iu>t obliged to part with any 
portion of their enjoyments for a compensation to those devoted vic- 
tims of pt;blic injustice. 

** It baj, indeed, been alledged that these hardships ar 9 sufficiently 
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tnitigated by allowing those on whom It falls to serve by substitute: 
no one is under the necessity of quitting flourishing prospectSf or 
encountering danger and death, unless he chooses, since he may ex* 
cuse himself by providing a substitute. But this permission, wbilo 
it makes the ballot bear very light on one portion of those who are 
liable to its operation, only serves to aggravate the misfortunea of 
another portion, and to render its operation still more partial and 
unjust. Although the price of a substitute may amount to fifty, 
sixty, or seventy pounds, this is so mere a trifle to the man of ten 
thousand a year, that the ballot can scarcely be considered as in any 
degree vexatious or oppressive to him. But to the man who cannot 
command this sum, the permission to serve by substitute is perfectly 
nugatory ; and even to him who cannot procure fifty or sixty pounds, 
without disposing of every thing he has in the world, it may b^ig 
little less than utter ruin. He has only to choose between saving 
his little nil, while he abandons himself to a situation where he can 
have no hope of ever bettering his /condition! or saving himself from 
bondage and poverty, by giving up those means which might render 
his efforts successful. No one wdll dispute the general principle that 
a tax is most equitable when all who are liable to it are made to pay 
in proportion to their means; and that it is most unjust when it falls 
with the same weight on all, however disproportionate their ability. 
But the ballot, while attended with a permission to serve by substi* 
lute, is exactly a lax of the latter description. It makes a demand to 
exactly the same amount on the richest and the poorest man in the 
kingdom; and hence, while it is altogether unfelt by the one,* it re« 
duces the other, and all who depend upon him, to misery and ruin* 
It is easy to ttiscover that those who advocate an institution so pjr* 
tial, and so cruel, ifre themselves of that clSss whose wealth exempts 
them from feeling its severity. Had they even been seized upon by 
the ballot, without being able, by any effort, to raise the price of a 
substitute, or rescue their prospects in life from premature destruc- 
tion, they would not, probably, have cntleavoured to ridicule a mi- 
nister as sentimental, romantic, and whimsical, who should endea- 
vour to deliver the poorer and more defenceless classes of his coun- 
trymen from buch Bagranl oppression.” \ 

The author goes on to^sb<;\v that afis the members of the 
community have not an equal chance of escaping the operation 
of the ballot ; that a small class, tiiose of a certain age, uic se- 
lected as its exclusive victims ; that the class thus selected is 
not the most able to bear the exaction thus laid upon it ; that if 
it falls to, the young men themselves to provide substitutes, il... 
must ruin one while it is a matter of iudifference to another ; 
that if this charge falls to their parents, the operation of the 
exaction is no less unjust and oppressive, since the poorest pa^ 
rent has to pay equally with the rich, and even among persons 
of the same condition one parent may have to pay the fine or 
provide substitutes successively for ten sons, while another pa- 
rent, who has but an only son, can be liable to this exaction 
but once. f 

The efficacy of the ballot, when enforced without iHistinction 
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on all on^whom it falls, the author allows ; but he contends it 
ought to be no argument with the British government, that vio- 
lent, compulsory, arbitrary measures may prove a very ready 
and efficacious method of raising an army ; if a sufficient army 
can at all be raised by means consistent with the British con- 
stitution. On the necessity of having recourse to the ballot on 
any occasion, he has the following observations : “ In an em- 
pire so extensive and so situated as Great Britain, it seems to 
be owing to a most criminal neglect, if it is almost ever found 
necessary to have recourse to compulsory measures for recruit- 
ing a sufficient army. If, indeed, no preparations are made in 
the season of tranquillity against the day of peril; if no pcrnia- 
neift provision is made for having at hand an adequate and well 
disciplined army against every exigency ; when the liour of ur- 
gent danger at length arrives, every more rapid, iTn»re ener- 
getic measure, however oppressive or destrn^'tive, must be had 
recourse to, in order, if possible, to bring togetlier a large levy 
of men, and to make up by numbers for tlic^r want of dis- 
cipline.’* 

But although the ballot, if enforced as an indiscriminate con- 
scription, would uiKjuestionably prove cflicacioiis, the author 
contends that as it has hitlieito been employed in (xrcat Britain, 
it has never by itself raised a single soldier lor tlie regular army. 
It has merely raised men for limited service, and lias thus pci- 
haps placed them in a more likely situ<rtion to he tempted by 
bounty to enter the general service. But it ha?*^ obstructed 
general recruiting in another way, much more than it has as- 
sisted it in this, in consequence of the necessary allowance to 
serve by substitute, and the immense bounties and liie compe- 
tition for recruits to which this rirrnmstanre gives lise. Such 
was the ruinous effect of this compctinon on the geneial ser- 
vice, that Mr. Pitt found himstlf obliged, almost wholly to 
suspend the operation <;f the ballot. “ Let tiiose, therefoie,’* 
adds the author, “ wjiv^ QUitend fof the continuation of tlie 
ballot, contend for its cnforcemoit in such a manner as may 
be efficient for tlie supply of our armv. l-et 'them call upon 
his Majesty’s ministeVs boldly to lay their hands upcm the peo- 
ple, according to a phrase lately introduced ; but let tlicMii at 
the same time find some security for minisicis, that, while they 
TBy hands on the people without discrimination and wifliouf 
mercy, the people will not in their turn lay hands upon them,'' 

IV. The fourth section treats of the propriety of tfn/)rornng 
tie condition of the soldier. The author observes that even if it 
should be allowed that the condition of the British soldiery is 
superior to the condition of any other soldiers in the 'world, 
still this is no proof that their condition does not dematid irn- 
provemenHf* When we estimate whether the condition of a 
certain eJas^ of the population of any country is as comfortable 
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and prosperous as it ought to be, or whether it requires Im- 
provem^Mit* our decision is not to be guided by comparing it 
with the condition of the corresponding class in another 
country. Because the Russian peasantry are bondmen, mere 
transferable appendages of the soil they cultivate, without 
property, civil rights, or hopes of emancipation, it is not 
surely therefore to be argued that the English peasantry are 
placed in by much too good a condition ; and that whatever 
giievances they may endure short of absolute slavery, their 
condition still would call for no amendment, since it would 
still be better than that of the Russian peasantry. The condi- 
tion of any class of men is to be estimated by the condition of 
the other classes in the same community : if the condition of 
any one class be considerably worse than tliat of the otheri.^it 
requires amendment, without any reference to the condition of 
the corresponding class in any other community. The same 
nasoning which holds good in respect to any other class of a 
community, holds equally good in regard to that class which is 
employed in the national defence. We are not to estimate 
the condition of our soldiers by comparing it with that of the 
Prussian, or Austrian, or Russian soldiers : we are to compare 
the condition of our soldiers with that of the other classes of 
our community ; and if we find that the former is considerably 
worse than the latter, we are to conclude that it requires 
amendment, however much it may be superior to the condition 
of soldiers in other coumries. The same circumstances which 
may render tlie sojdiers not only comfortable, but proud and 
triumphant, in a country where artizans and merchants are 
plundeicd aufl degraded, and the peasantry held in bondage, 
iTuiv leave the soldiery in iniseiy and degradation in a country 
u here the nici chants, the tradesmen, the peasantry, are com- 
paratively princes in freedom and aflluence. A Russian pea- 
sant may be raised far above his condition and expectations, by 
being placed in a situation which, to a British peasant, would 
he downlal and degradation, Wc arc rhqeforc to appreciate 
the condition of oni soldiery by comparing it with that of the 
other classes in this countiy ; and, in as far as it is found to be 
worse, in so far are we to decide that it retjuires amendment. 
But ill order to arrive at the result of this comparison, it is not 
necessary to enter into any detail. We liave only to appeal to , 
an obvious test, which at once decides me question. If tlie 
condition of a soldier be as good as that of the other classes in 
the community, then individuals will enter this profession as 
eagerly, and in as great numbers as other professions. But is 
this the fact ? Is there any other profession for which it is so 
difficult to procure a sufficient supply of hands ? Is there any 
other into which it is necessary to allure men by enormous 
bounties, to ensnare them by the arts of ciimps, and dtjig tiieui 

f 
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by open compulsion ? Is there any other profession, from 
which men make their escape^ while the penalty of death is 
suspended over their heads ? 

A regard to justice,** continues the author, and a desire to 
equalise the happiness of all ranks in the community, and especially 
not to suffer those who stand in the breach, ready to sacrifice them-* 
aelves for the rest, to be placed in the worst condition of all — ought 
of itself to induce the statesman to improve the condition of the 
soldiery. But this improvement is at present demanded by a call 
which must be attended to, even if that of justice and humanity 
should be disregarded. Without bettering the condition of the sol- 
diery, and thus rendering men less averse to enter the ranks of the 
army, it is found impossible etcher to procure a sufficient supply of 
recruits, or to prevent them from deserting after they are procured. 
T^is improvement is therefore not a measure of sentiment, as it has 
been called, but a measure of urgent expediency ; not something 
which may amuse in theory, but something which the public good 
requires to be immediately carried into practice.’* 

As the professed object of the author is merely to defend ccr- 
tain prominent parts of Mr. Windham's plans against the argu- 
ments of his opponents, he docs not consider all the improve- 
ments which may be just or even indispensably necessary in 
the condition of the soldier: he confines himself to the two 
chief improvements proposed by Mr. Windham, the enlisting 
of men for a term of years, and the increase of military rewards, 
V-. To the first of these improvements the fifth section is 
devoted. This measure has been pknicularly singled out by 
the opponents of Mr. Wi/ulh.ani as an object of Attack ; and a 
Number of Mr. Redhead Yorke's Journal, in which the sub- 
ject is very largely treated, has been circulated with great in- 
dustry. The author therefore enters vciy fully into this ques- 
tion, and seems to have had in view more particularly a refu- 
tation of the arguments advanced in the paper alluded to, al- 
though this intention is not directly expressed. Our limits 
will not permit us to give so full a view of his arguments as w'e 
could wish; but we jhall„eiideavou£ to present our readers with 
an abstract of the most prominfnt parts of his reasoning. 

His first object is to shew that perpetual service is felt as a 
severe hardship by<the soldicis, that it produces a reluctance to 
enter the service, and a strong inclination to escape. These 
positions indeed scarcely require the aid of reasoning for their 
support, nor has any thing but mere assertion been advanced 
in opposition to them. It has indeed been alledged that the 
soldiers have no particular cause of complaint, since all the 
lower order of the community are fixed to their several pro- 
fessions, by the necessity oi their circumstances, no less im- 
moveably than the soldiers are by the penalties attached to de- 
sertion. This allegation, however, observes our author, proves 
pr{;cisel]^ the reverse of wbat i: !)roughi to prove. Not only 
\ 
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the poorer, but the richer classes of the industrious part of the 
community are bound to their respectiye professions by neces<* 
sity, if it can be called necessity when a man adheres to thift 
mode of industry from which he can derive the necessaries 
and gratifications of life in greatest abundance. The physU 
cian, the lawyer, the clergyman, the taylor, the shoemaker, 
the weaver, are all bound to their professions by exactly the 
same ties. It is rare indeed to find them, after a certain period 
of practice, passing from the one to the other : yet none of them 
are confined to their professions by the fear of death. No~ 
each adheres to his profession because he finds that he can thus 
better procure what he desires, and that if he quitted it for 
another, in which he was less skilful, he would certainly pro- 
cure the gratifications of life in less abundance- To suspejtd 
the penalty of death over his head could not bind him more 
firmly to his profession : the revolting idea of an iiulissoltible 
engagement could only serve to deter him from entering hit 
profession at first, or produce a longing desire to escape from 
this bondage. What conclusion is to be drawn, with regard to 
the soldier, from this adherence of the other orders of the com* 
munity to their respective professions? Certainly this, that the 
soldier, even if his profession were no better than that of the 
meanest and most unprosperous mechanic, would continue 
firmly to adhere to it, without even an inclination to change, 
unless his mind were continually haunted by the revolting idea 
of perpetual bondage. /The soldier, by his habits, is peculiarly 
fitted tor his own profession, and imnitpd for every other, its 
well as the weaver or the carpenter: he as well as they will, 
after a certain period, find it the easiest and most certain means 
of procuring a livelihood, and will dread to quit it for uncer- 
tainties. I’lie additional penalty of death is unnecessary to re- 
tain either in their respective situations; it can only serve to 
alarm and agitate their minds. 

The author next adverts to a very different species of reason- 
ing to which the antagonists of Mr. Windham resort; the dan- 
ger which may arise from the soldiers’ quitting the service ia 
numbers on the expiration of their terms. This objection, the 
author observes, is in direct opposition to "^others advanced on 
the saine side of the question, and both cannot be valid. IF 
the condition of the soldiers requires no improvement, whyap-, 
prehend that they will quit it in numbers, a circumstance which 
never happens in other employments as long as work and wages 
can be procured ? But if this ajmrehension be well founded, 
why deny that an improvement of the soldiers’ condition is ne- 
cessary ? •• The idea of bondage for life,” adds our author, “ is 
one of the most revolting circumstances attached to the Condi- 
tion of the soldiery: if this, and some other circumstances were 
removed, if their condition were brought to a level e fen with 
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the mo%t inferior trades, every apprehension of soldiers quitting 
the service in crouds at any stated period would be chimerical. 
Where would they go? Where could they procure subsistence ? 
Could they expect to procure equal rewards to their industry in 
professions of which they were wholly ignorant as in that to 
wl^h their habits were already formed?’' 

The author proceeds to shew that the soldiers, if their con- 
dition were rendered even moderately comfortable, would be 
less likely to quit their profession tlian any other class of the 
community. There is perhaps no profession which is not more 
allied in its operations to some other professions, than that of a 
soldier is to any one in civil life ; and consequently the soldier 
will of all others have the least temptation to quit his own pro* 
fcfjj.ion after having his habits formed to it. For various consi- 
derations which are urged on this head, we must refer our 
readers to the pamphlet itself. The author points out several 
very striking advantages to thc^service which niust arise from 
the proposed change; and shews that by some very simple ex- 
pedients the inconvenience and dangers apprehended to the co- 
lonial service may be avoided. He enters very fully into the 
principal objection which has been urged against enlisting fora 
limited period* the dangers to which it may give rise during the 
period of war. He shews that unless the soldiers are permitted 
to quit the service when their term expires, during war as well 
as during peace, the proposed arrangements would for the most 
part be perfectly nugatory. At the sai^ time he contends that 
the alarm with respect to th^ danger of permittin^the soldiers 
to quit the service during war is wholly unfounded. If there 
be no danger of the soldiers quitting the service during peace 
in numbers, still less will there be so during war, when there 
is generally less occasion for an additional number of hands in 
other sorts of industry, and when in consequence the soldicis 
would find most ditficulty in procuring preferable employment. 
If the soldier had any motive whatever for entering the army, 
he will certainly be least qpt to quit it in such circumstances. 
With regard to the icfea that the' soldiers may not really intend 
to quit the army, but may hold out to procure an advance of 
wa^ea at a period w^eii the government cannot dispense with 
their services, the author observes that in a dispute between tiie 
masters and the workmen about an advance of wages, the tor- 
mer are almost always successful ; but the nation has greater 
advantages over the soldiers than perhaps any other master liaa 
over his workmen. They are more unfitted by their habits for 
other employments than almost any other class of workmen : 
their very scanty wages do not enable them to lay up any fund 
from which they could derive a subsistence while out of em- 
ployment, nor have they any such institutions as friendly soci- 
eties wbijph afibrd support to other workmen when holding out 
V 
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«gaiirist thrir masters. Their whole provision, bdfh 
and more tenk)te, depene^s (iport i^overniftent. tliJt even Ukhig 
into account .the most improbable contingencies^ the (^nger 
which could at any given time arise to the nation wonld be very 
trifirng. When the system should be properly arranged, only 
a seventh part o>f the arnry could be entitled to quk the service 
in one year, and perhaps only a twelfth part of that seventh in 
one month. The number, therefore, who could combine to 
hold out for «n increase of wages would necessarily be very 
small. He suggests that any inconvenience in this respect 
might be entirely avoided by the simple expedient of requiring 
the soldiers to give half a year or a year*! warning of their in- 
tention to quit, as in other employments. He goes on to shew 
that more danger would arise to the nation from deferring die 
period of quitting till the conclusion of peace 1 since in tlfn 
case, if the war had continued a considerable number of years, 
nearly the whole army would be entitled to quit at once, and 
that at a time when the reviving vigour of every branch of in- 
dustry, on the return of peace, would enable them to procure 
enrrploymcnt more readily than usual. These circumstances 
might leave the nation quite defenceless, and afford an oppor- 
tunity to an insidious enemy to strike a most dangerous blow* 
The author concludes the section with some observatiom on 
the weight which ought to be given to the opinions of general 
officers in the decision of this question. 

No allusion is made nythe course of this section to the quesu 
tion respect! the propriety of giving the troops afteady levft;f|i 
the option of quittfng the service after a^erm of years. Thili 
is, however, a point which will be found of much importance* 
Although the troops already levied caOnot complain that faith 
has been broken with them, by withholding from them the adl 
vantages held out to new recruits, ytt it il not in the nature of 
things that this arrangement should not produce discontent and 
increase desertion. But if the reasoning in the pamphlet before 
us be correct, which we see no reasoij to doubt, there cart be 
no danger from placing the troops already lA^ied upon the foot- 
ing of service for a term of years. The proposal of General 
'Stewart, to place the troops^ already levied oa some year oF the 
period in which they happen respectively to be found, would 
at once prevent discontent, and obviate every inconvenience. 

The measure of enikting for a term of years we consider as * 
likely to be produetive of the most important advantages to the 
service. We shall be sorry if it is not fully rarrhsd into cflfbct 
by ministers. H any thing is left discretionary with goveun- 
mem^ in respect to the dismission of the soldiers, if they chnse, 
at tire end or their period, we apprehend that the whole efft'cts 
oi' the measure will be lost. 

VI, In tbt sitdth section the author considers thepronricivq/ 
VoL. I. sN I 
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increasing the rewards of the soldiers in the manner proposed. 
He ridicules the idea entertained by some officers, that the dis- 
sipation of the army would be dangerously increased by the ad- 
ditional allowance of a penny a day after a service of seven 
years. He shews that whatever can be gained in the reduction 
of bounties, by the increase of annuities, must have the hap< 
piest effect on the morals of the army. In reply to those who 
object to the smallness of the rewards held out to the soldiers 
in civil life, after their periods of service are completed, he 
contends that all rewards of this sort have a bad tendency, as 
they directly prove a temptation to the soldiers to quit the ser- 
vice ; and that all the soldier’s rewards should, as iar as possi- 
ble, be within, his own profession. 

With this last principle we most cordially agree, but we 
jiinnot see that Mr. Windham has at all acted up to it in the 
rewards he has held out to the soldiers. The increase of their 
annuities may have some effect, but a much less effect than is 
perhaps imagined by ministers. While no prospect but this 
very limited increase of pay is held out to the soldier, the mi- 
litary profession can never be an object but with the lowest 
dregs of the people, and perhaps not even with them. To 
make the course of promotion flow from the ranks is the only 
effectual means which the nation can afford of rendering the 
army a tempting object to a respectable class of men. This is 
a measure which would add nothing to our expences, which 
could lead to no danger, and whiefc;, can only be opposed by 
prejudices too contemptible to be avoVedt h Is by means of 
this efficacious measilre that Bonaparte has given his armies an 
energy. which renders them so strikingly superior to the dispi- 
rited troops of Austria and Prussia. If we do not follow his 
example in this instance, it is in vain that we can expect to 
procure forces of equal efficacy. 

There are various other improvements in the condition of the 
soldier which must be introduced before the military profession 
can at all be rendered an object of desire to any class of the 
community. Corjporar punishment must be done away, and 
many other reformations introduced into the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the armv. 

The author confines his attention to the immediate alterations 
in the regular army; he does not advert to the changes in the 
> Volunteer system, or to the projected levy en masse. These 
points have however excited very general attention. As to the 
Volunteer system, Mr. Windham proposes to withdraw ail pe- 
cuniary allowances from the corps, and also the rank which they 
have hitherto held from the officers. To the former of these 
measures we have no objection: one great defect of the Volun- 
teer system was its subtracting from the productive industry of 
tiie country the labour of a number of persons, who could not 
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have afTorded this waste of time without allowances from g0« 
vernmeuti when the Volunteer Corps are composed of men 
who can themselves afford the time and expence, this evil will 
be remedied. As to the other measure, withdrawing from the 
volunteer officers the rank they have hitherto held, v/e cannot 
but look upon it as one of those vexatious and puerile measures 
which, without doing any good, produce much discontent and 
mischief. If the Volunteers can be brought to bestow a por- 
tion of their time and fortunes in acquiring military skill, merely 
by their patriotic feelings, with such very cheap additions as the 
applause of their countrymen, the thanks of parliament, and the 
permission to embody themselves in the same manner as the re-- 
gular army, what more could possibly be expected or desired? 
As 10 the childish complaints of some officers of the line, 
their appellations and di esses are shared by the volunteer o(^ 
cers, we are astonished at the silliness of those who make such 
complaints, and still more astonisl^d that they should meet any 
attention from government. I'he boyish contempt, which the 
ers of the army have been taught to express for the rest of 
the community, is one great cause why the latter have not hi. 
therto interposed more efficaciously to procure the improvement 
of the condition of the army: it is time that these ridiculous 
prejudices were at an end. Our officers have been too much 
accustomed to pride themselves on their titles, and their dress, 
and their trinkets, and such things as have no effect in rendering 
them more efficient in thejiefence of their country. We should 
be truly happy ilFSl^fTfe day when a Colonel of the Regulars^ 
should neither be, nbr wish to be distinguished from a Colonel 
of Volunteers, unless by the superiority of his i rofessional skill. 
We shall be truly sorry to see an institution, which might be 
of lasting advantage to the country, thrown iriro confusion and 
ruined merely to foster silly prejudices which cannot be too 
quickly eradicated. As to volunteer officers commanding those 
of the line, or indeed having any interference whatever with 
them, it must have the worst effects, and shpuld explicitly be 
provided against. Unless in cas6 of actual invasion, ana in- 
deed of great consequent losses, there can be no reason why 
iiie two sorts of troops should ever be embodied together. 

With regard to the Levy en Masse^ were our voice to have 
any effect 111 dissuading the measure, it should be decided and 
loud. Without any of the merits of the Volunteer system, alt 
its defects, and many from which it is free, are included in this 
impotent substitute. The Volunteer system was pernicious in 
alluring from their employments the more industrious part of 
the community, who were unable to bear the expence either of 
time or money: the Levy en Masse drags all persons pf a cer- 
tain age to military exercises, without any regard to their ability 
or modes of industry. The Volunteer system was llUorga- 
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niscd; proper attention was not paid to the establishment of a 
• regular subordination, or to the classification of its members in 
such a manner as that those of congenial habits in civil life 
should be appointed to act together: the Levy en Masse is to 
have no organization at all; without any discrimination, men of 
all ranks, professions and habits are to be huddled together; no 
gradation of officers is to be appointed; a drill serjeant alone is 
to preside over the motley assemblage. The Levy en Masse 
K^s besides this unspeakable disadvantage that it is compulsory : 
and that, in consequence, it must often be vexations and op- 
pressive in a high degree. But what degree of military skill 
n to be expected in men thus dragged and huddled together? 
What powers are to be entrusted to the diill serjeant for the 
>«7aintenance of order and attention during the time of drill? 
Is he to be allowed to cane the rehactory or careless at his dis- 
cretion? But it is needless to argue fuithcr against a measure 
which, we are*convinced, can- never be carried into execution, 
unless in consequence of modilications of which we can at 
present form no conception. 

Art. XL Lemons sur It Calcul des Fonctions, Nouvdlt edition^ 
revue^ corrigeeet augmentee par C Auteur. Puru^ 1806. 8vo^ 
PP* 50 X» Deboffe, London. 

Lessons on the Calculus cf Fun chons, £s?r. 

OUR ingenious countryman Mr.|Lauden was, if we are not 
mistaking, the first who proposed tv ^ treaty the Method of 
‘Fluxions as a branch of pure Algebra, igdepcndeiitly of any 
metaphysical considerations, or ot such as arc drawn from the 
principles of motion. Soon after him M. Lagrange, the author 
of the volume now before us, endeavoured to establish the ana- 
lytical principles in a Memoir published in the Berlin Acts toi 
tne year 1772: and the farther developemcnt of his ideas in a 
complete treatise was exhibited in 1796, under the title of 
Theoriedes Fonctions Analytiques, a work in which it is the ob- 
ject of its author to lay downjthe principles of the Differential 
Calculus, independently of the consideration of infinitely small, 
or vanishing quantities, of limits, or of flowing quantities. TKc 
present Lessons are destined to serve as a commt*ntary and sup- 
plement to the first part of the Theorie des Fonctions Analy- 
tiques, and offer a course of analysis on that branch of modern 
calculus which is commonly cdW^lUnJinitesmal ox transcendental^ 
and which, in the estimation of this very distinguished mathe- 
matician, is alone properly the Calculus of Functions. 

The lessons are in number twenty two, and contain, as it isna* 
tural to expect from a writer of such celebrity, a great variety of 
important, curious, and profound investigations, applicable to the 
diftcrent parts q f the modern analysis. As this, however, is only 
a nevl[ edition of a work, and that, one which ia supplememary 
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to ah earlier and more extensive performance, it Will not be 
necessary for us to give more than a succinct account of ii.^ 
After explaining the object of the Calculus of Functionii 
Lagrange enters upon the devclopement of the function of i' 
variable when an augmentation is attributed to it, shews the’ 
general law of this developenient, and proceeds to that of atiy ' 
power whateX'er of a binomial. He treats lof the derivative 
functions of exponential quantities, and of lograrithms, and 
shews the dcvelopement of these quantities in series : then foU 
low the functions of sines and co*sines, and their equivalent 
expressions in scries, the doctrine of vanishiii|g fractions, tht 
limits of seveial series^ and the rigorous method of imrddutin|^ 
the derivative functions into die theory of curves, and into t^ 
of variable motion. The use of derivative equations in tnc 
transformation of functions is then shewn^ and applied to the 
analysis of angular sections. Th^ theory of the factors of de- 
rivative equations is succeeded by that of the equations whicli 
Brook Taylor in his Mefhodns Incranantornm first called primi- 
tive singular equations; and the diflFerent problems connected 
with the theory of this kind of equations are then considered; 
such was tl>c question which consisted in finding the curve 
whose perpendiculars have a given relation with the parts of the 
axis intercepted between the origin of the abscissae and the nor- 
mals, and many others which occurred in the celebiated waf of 
problems between Lci^tz, Newton, the Bernoullis, Taylor, 
&c. The histOl^jPwWTie chief of these problems Ica<ls to a di^ 
gression relative to* the equations of finitb differences, the pas- 
sage of these difierences to differentials, and the invention of 
the differential calculus. Our author proceeds next lb explain 
the Functions of two or more variables, and their derivative 
functions, derivative equations containing several variables, and 
the equations of condition by which we may know whether ^ 
function of any order whatever with many variables is an exact 
derivative function ; he traces the analogy of these equations 
with those of the problem of IsopmmeUrs, relates the history ot 
that problem, and concludes with a pretty copious explicatioci 
of the method of variations. • 

In the first lesson M. Lagrange states the principal objee* 
tions to the methods of fluxions, of differentials, ana of limits, 
and then presents some general notions relative to analytic func- ' 
tions, which, as this calculus is but little followed by English 
mathematicii^ns, and not, we believe, been described in any 
scientific publications on this side of the water, may be ac- 
ceptable to sofihe of our readers: 

The earlier analysts have only employed the word Functions to 
(design the diiiarent powers of the same quantity } it was afterwards , 
extended in signification to every quantity form^ in any pinner 
yh^ever from another quantity ; and it is now generally adljpted to 
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denote that the value of a quantity depends^ according to a given 
law upon one or many other given quantities. 

Under this point of view Algebra must be regarded as the 
science of functions, and it is easy to see that the resolution of 
equations consists, generally, in finding the values of the unknown 
quantities in determinate functions of known quantities. These 
functions represent^ thens the different operations which must be per- 
formed upon known quantities to obtain the values Of those which 
are sought, and they are, properly, only the ultimate result of the 
calculation. 

But, in Algebra, we only consider the functions inasmuch as 
they resulc from arithmetical operations, generalised and transferred 
to the letters ; while in the calculus of functions, properly speak- 

we consider the functions which result from the algebraic ope- 
r^ipn of the devclopcment in series when we attribute to one or to 
several quantities of the function indeterminate augmentations. 

The developement of functions, viewed in a general manner, 
gives rise to derwatke functions of different orders; and the algo- 
rithm of these functions once discovered, they may be considered in 
themselves and independent of the series w'hence they result. Thus 
a given function being regarded as primitive, we may deduce by 
simple and uniform rules, other functions which I name derivative ; 
and when we have an equation between several variables, we may 
pass successively to the derivative equations, and return again from 
these to the primitive equations. These transformations correspond 
to differentiations and integrations; but in the theory of functions 
they depend alone on operations purely llgebraic, founded upon the 
sipaple principles of the calculus. 

The derivative functions present themselves naturally in geome- 
try, when we consider areas, tangents, radii of curvature, ; and 
in mechanics, when we consider velocities and forces, Jf we regard, 
fpr example, the area of a curve as a function of the abscissa, the or- 
dinate is then the first derivative function, or prime function ; the 
relation of the qrdinate to the subtangent is expressed by the p.rinie 
function of the ordinate, and of consequence by the second deriva- 
tive function or second function of the area; the radius of the oscu- 
latory circle depends dipon^ two prime derivative functions of the or- 
dinate, and so of others. In like manner, regarding t!)e space run 
over as a function of the time, the velocity is then the prime function, 
and the accelerating force is the second function. It is not, perhaps, 
one of the least advantages of the calculus of functions, that it fur- 
i)ishes for these elements of the geometry of curves, and of mecha- 
' nics, expressions as simple and intelligible as are the algebraic ex- 
pressions of powers and roots. 

When we look upon a function with respect to one of the quan- 
tities which compose it, we make an abstraction of the value of that 

? juantity, and consider it only as to the manvtr in which it enters the 
unction, that is to say,, in which it is combined with itself, and with 
the other miantities. Thus the function is considered as remaining 
the same, while this quantity varies in any manner whatever, pro- 
vided thfit the other quantities with which it is blerdjd reiiiain con- 
stant: hence is intriluced naturally, with respect to functions, the 
fjistinctioQ of quantities into variable and constant quantities. 
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In ordinary algebra quantitiea are simply dUtinguished into 
known and unknown, and it is customary to denote the former by 
the first letters of the alphabet and the other by the latter. The ap- 
plication of algebra to the theory of curves first caused the distinc- 
tion of the quantities which enter the equation of a curve, into given 
ones, such as the axes, the parameters, kc, and indetermioates, such 
as the co-ordinates. Afterwards these quantities became viewed un- 
der the more natural aspect of constant and variable quantities; and 
the consideration of functions leads ns naturally to regard the quan- 
tities which compose them under the same point of view* 

We call therefore, simply, a function of one or of several quan- 
tities, every expression in which these quantities enter in any man- 
ner whatever, connected or not with other quantities considered as 
having given and invariable values, while the quantities of the func- 
tions are deemed capable of receiving all possible values. ^ 

“ We ordinarily design the variable parts of functions by the final 
letters of the alphabet x, ij, &c. and the constant parts by the initial 
letters a, b, c, &c And to denote a function of a single variable 
as X, we merely place before that quantity the characteristic letter /' 
or F; but when we would design the function of a quantity already 
composed of that variable, as or a + bx, &c. we include this 
quantity between two parentheses. Thus / x indicates a function of or, 
/ 4- Ml denote functions of .r*, and of r/ + 

To express a function of two independent variables as x, y, we 
write / ( r, //), and so of others. 

If two functions of two different variables, r, y, that is to. say, 
the one of .r, the other oij , are composed in the same manner, and 
with the same mm <iliit*tfiiantities ; these functions will be .similar, 
and may be designed in the same investigadon by the same ebaraS- 
teristic; thus /’ x, and / y, will be two similar functions, which be- 
come identical when.r = y. But if, while the two functions are 
composed in the same manner, the constant quantities which they 
contain are different, tlien we can no longer, generally speaking, re- 
present them by the same characteristic in the course of the same 
calculation. Still, however, if the two functions differ only, for ex- 
ample, by the value of a constant quantity, which will be a in the 
one and b in the other, we may yet design them by the same cha- 
racteristic, representing them by /(x, «), and /' (y, 6), as similar 
functions of x, a, and of y, b. Thus, in this case the quantities a 
and b enter likewise into the expression of ijie function, since, 
though they are constant quantities in each function, they may be 
regarded as variables from one function to the other.*' 

The preceding extract may suffice to convey an idea both of* 
the nature of analytic functions and of part of the notation 
adopted by Lagrange : as to his fundamental proposition.^, it 
may be thought pre.sijmptuous in us to assert it, yet we do 
affirm without hesitation that they arc by no means possessed of 
that perspiciyty and evidence which ought to mark every prtj- 
position in a scientific work. In fact it appears to us that 
throughout this performance, as well as in the Theorie dcs 
Fpnftions Analyti^ucSt M. Lagrange generalises with tw much 
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rapijdiltyt |Hid tli^t be often ^rgioe^ in 9 circle ; for he has vfriUt 
ahy inciudisd in hi« general finmula and demonstration proper* 
ties 'which ought to be, and arc indeed spoken of as conse^ 
quences deducible from the demonstration itself. This it would 
be easy to shew by adducing examples ; but as such a proce- 
dure, \yhHc it would be irksome to the general reader, would 
be attended with no utility, we shall barely refer those who are 
conversant in these studies to the beginning of the fourth 

lesson, where it will be seen that in expanding a by making 
^ s 1 -f this author requires the previous establishment of 
the binomial theorem. Indeed it can hardly be expected that 
any general reasoning can produce much conviction in the 
ini^id of an unprepared and unprejudiced student, as applied to 
the genera) eifpressiony*^, when dial expression may ccmipre- 
hend under its sigrufication quanlitics which differ so coiisiderr 
ably in their nature and fgrjnation as n z, 2^, e*, log. 2, sin. z, 
cos. z, &c, If sptne mathematicians are so scrupulous as to 
think there has scarcely yet been offered an iirefragable demon- 
stration of the theorem for expanding a binomial, how much 
less will they be satisfied with a bare induction of a theorem 
whicli is to regulate the expansion of all the kinds of functions 
enumerated above ? 

We are very ready to acknowledge that the late improve- 
ments of Lagrange, Laplace, and otheivFi ench mathematicians, 
in analysis, have enabled them to push cW?iu jr^ijjarchcs in phy- 
sical astrpsnon^y farthcre than could luive beep done with equal 
facility by the methods followed by the philosophers of a cen- 
tury back ; but we apprehend that, while the process has been 
facilhatcd, the evidence which ought to accompany every step 
has been frequently sacrificed. Thus, while we admit that the 
Mecanique Analytique of Lagrange, and the SUcamque Cekstt of 
Laplace, are very profound and valuable w^orks of their kind, 
we must observe that a student may peruse them both atten- 
tively^ aqd after alJ knov^ extretjiejy little of either Mechanics 
or Pnysical Astronomy ; these works exhibit a vast body of 
science, and furnish a system of able and remarkably ingenious 
analytical calculation ; but they do not unfold to the mind tlie 
principles of the sciences upon which they profess ip treat : he 
»yho expects to learn from them alone all that is necessary to be 
known respecting the more important topics discussed in them, 
will be much disappointed ; he may possibly become an expcit 
and ingenious calculator, but that is a widely different thing 
from an accurate mechanical philosopher. There is always 
danger of being seduced by splendid examples ; so that when 
wc sec sptpe of the continental mathematicians so completely 
mistaking their way as to introduce the abstruse consideration 
of funct^ 3 ns into professedly elementary treatises of geometry, 
it becomes a duty to make out protest : we do not altogether 
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object to the calculus of functions,' being convinced tliat in th0 
hands of such exquisite analysts as Lagrange and Laplace, it 
may accomplish wonders ; but we protest against the improper 
application of it to subjects which may be more distinctly and 
naturally treated without it. We are not so prepossessed iii 
favour of simplicity as to contend for the absolute exclusion of 
difficult and abstract disquisitions, being aware that they arc 
often necessarily introduced in philosophical investigations ; 
blit we always wish to trace an obvious appropriation of the 
method to the subject under discussion ; and therefore, while 
we readily pay the tribute of our admiration to the powers ol 
M. Lagrange, wc must be permitted to observe that many ol 
the problems which fall under his notice in these Lessons on 
the Calculus of Functions have been neated by Euler, 
Bernoullis, Maclaiirin, and other mathematicians, in a manner 
more calculated to stamp conviction on the inquiring mind, or, 
in other words, better calculated^o answer that end which alone 
renders mathematical specuKuions of any value. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

POLITICS. 

Art. 13. Ji Letter addressed to the Right Uimottrahk WilUam 
Windham, Secretary at War, on tlieSidtject of CAcnmng rolmiieers 
on the Sabbath Day, Bi a Loud of Parliamint. 8vu. pp, 24. 
Is, Oaddl London, \f<b6. 

Art. J4. Observations on the Plan for training the Pcoplv to the Use 
of Anns uith reference to the Subject of Sunday Drilling, By 
Thomas GisiioiiNK, M./L Is, Cadcll & Davies. Loudon, \Ho6, 
We havt? taken these pamphlets together because tliey treat of the 
same subject^ and in much the same mnuner. Their (tbject is to 
point gut the impropriety of drilling men on the sabbath day, where 
DO necessity for it exists. Although the subject is by no means 
treated with the utmost perspicuity or force by tiiiher of the authors, 
although many of the most important arguments are omitted, and 
although the strong points which are mentiohed arc almost lost by 
the meagre and feeble manner in which they are staled, yet in the 
general conclusion we most entirely agree witji both. The design 
of Sunday drilling, suppr)!»ing absulate necessity out of the question, 
which wc may safedy do, is to train the people to arms in (he shortest 
time, with the least possible injury to the industry of the eomnui*^ 
iiity. The whole resolves itself into this, whether the subordinate 
object 4>e to benefit the master or the .servant, or both, by leaving 
the other six days of the week entire for ordinary labour. Now 
suppose this advantage to be completely gained by this regulation, we 
have to set off' against it the diminished reverence for the sabbath, 
which in the nature of things must be the result of it, and the nn- 
moralliy and dissipation that must be the unavoidable consequence. 
Will the undirainished labour be cheaply retained at such a price ? 
But this Is not all. The regulation has a tendency to destr^ its owi^ 
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objecf. That object is to preserve the labour of the country undJ- 
minished — but the means are an encouragement to immorality and 
dissipation: these are the bane of national industry, prosperity, and 
spirit. Though the object then is to encourage industry, the means 
serve to promote idleness and vice, and that too to a greater extent 
than can at first be easily conceived The result of the whole is, 
that this Sunday cirilling is one of the most glaring of the political 
absurdities for which this nation, and most others have in a remark- 
able degree distinguished themselves. 

Art. 15. The framing: a Ixifer to the King; dtrchping the 
liuinous Consequences ns xieU of the Present S}f stem of’ I Car, as of 
a Separate Peace, J. P. Fkskn m ky i ii. Sr«. pp, 30, jj. 
Jordan and Maxwell. London, JSOfi. 

The author of this letter asserts that we are in a very dangerous 
situation. It required no ghost to tell ns that — but then be says that 
we may easily conquer France by a plan of bis of which he says 
nothing, but that he has sent it to the Secretary for the Colonial De- 
partment. This we doubt. Theb he says that the plan of the late 
premier will soon wipe away the w'hole mass of the national debt. 
This we most violently doubt. Still Mr. Feser.meyer seems to con- 
sider these things as self-evident truths, for he has made no attempt 
to prove them. It would be vain to criticise such n production as 
this, only the reader will observe that it has the advantage of beint:; 
very widely printed, and. that corn*eqiiently there is much less of it 
than he might at first be apt to ‘suppose. 

Til KO LOGY. 

Art. l6. Sermons. Bj/ At.ex.v xnr.R y , M»D, Sro. 

Anderson, I/mgman 4’ Co. Xo/?<!77r]r 

It is but seldom that dfictors of raeclicir.e are tbund to devote anv 
part of their time to the writing of bcrmons, but where their leisure 
permits it, there seems no good reason why they should not extend 
their care of the human subject to the soul as well as to the body. 
The author of the present volume annexes to hi^ name tlie dc'iigna- 
tion of M. D. though medicine docs not seem to have been the first 
object of his studies; but rather he seems to have relinquished the 
clerical for the medical profession, w^hich accounts for the sermons 
in the shape in which they ccjme. 

The volume consists of seven sermons, uiiich, as it appears, were 
not originally intended for publication, but which were left, how- 
ever, as a parting testimony of respect for a profession that the au- 
thor had found it expedient to relinquidli. 

The subjects of discourse seem very well chosen, and the mode of 
dfecussion sufficiently methodical ; and if there is but little to be met 
with that is new in illustration, or original in remark, perhaps it ii 
because the subj^’cts have been already so frequently discussed that 
novelty of illustration it no longer to be attained. The style, how- 
ever, if not entitled to a high rank in the scale of excellence, is at 
least correct and perspicuous, and less inflated than that of many 
volumes of sermons which we meet wdih. The author seems to la- 
bour hard in his* efforts to affect the feelings, and if his manner wap 
judicious yid impressive, perhaps he might have been successful in 
affecting the hearts of his hearers from the pulpit; but it is doubtful 
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whether he will equally affect the heart of his reader in the cloiet. 
When he intends to be very pathetic he generally addresses himself 
to the reader in the form of interrogation. It is no uncommon thing 
to meet with two or three pages of questions all in a string* which 
has made us suppose, that it might be no bad plan, for a pathetic 
preacher to write a sermon occasionally, con.Ni8ting of nothing but 
questions, which might be answered in any succeeding one, as 
should be found most convenient. 

But while Dr. Halliday directs his chief attention to the manage- 
ment of his appeals to il)e heart, he does not at the same lime neg- 
lect to inform the understanding; and we think that the reader who 
will take the trouble to peruse his sermons, will ffnd them calculated 
to instruct the mind as well as to move the heart. I'iie third sermon 
which treats of the happiness of a future stale, is perhaps the best 
specimen of Dr. Halliday's talents as a writer of sermons. It m no 
great objection to them to say, that we occasionally meet with a 
sentence in them, which is either altogether unintelligible, or which 
we have not been able to comprehend. But we are afraid that Dr. 
H. will not be reckoned sufficiently orthodox in his account of the 
personal character of Christ which he gives in his last sermon, not 
because he says any thing that is not orthodox, but Ix cause he does 
not say all that an orthodox reader may happen to expect. 

Art. 17. Christian Hymputhy. A Sermon, Svo, pp. 3 u hv. Baynes. 

London, 1806\ 

The object of this sermon is to recommend sympathy with those 
who weep over the calamities of war, and charity to those whp have 
suffered by them. Therqf is nothing extraordinary in the style, or 
the manner subject. The discourse is of that ordi- 

nary kind which ii^riis little praise and deserves little blame. * 
Art. is. a Sermon, preached otChrisi^Chunh, Hath, on Wednesday^ 
I'eb, 26, 1806, being the day appointed by Rmjul toe la mu I ion for a 
Cietferal I'aU, By the Ilcv. Charles Daubenv, ^irchdiacon if 
Sarum, Hvo. l.v. Riviiigtons. 1806. 

Of this sermon, it is perhaps sufficient praise, that it is not un- 
worthy of the well-known abilities of its author. No man can ex- 
pect fame from compositions of this kind ; but Mr. Daubeny has 
attempted something better, to be usqful ; to inform his Bock of 
their duties, and point out their tailings, anti the iirgetit necessit}*^ 
of national repentance in connection with national cvimUs. Wc 
were particularly pleased with the distinction ]ie forms between sa- 
cred and profane history, and the preference given to the former, as 
to all purposes in which the humble and teachable Chtisiun i.s 
conc^ned. m 

Art. Ifh 7'he Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Pet son 
(f Christ: a Seiinon, preached at Essex Chapel, Apnl 10, 
before the London Unitarian Society, for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue by the Distribution o/ 

Thom Afl Bex.sh AM. Svo. 1j. Johnson. I806. 

The importance of right sentiments concerning the person of 
Christ will readily be allowed, and the title of this Sermon plainly 
|K)int8 out what Mr. Belsbam understands by such sentiments. 
What the Unitarian Society choose to believe on this subji/ci is here 
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?ery pempicuously laid down, ami in a manner which we doubf rint 
llie members of that society will consider as very satisfactory. We 
see howeser nothing new in Mr. Belsham's creed ; and as to the old 
tenets of his party, our readers will probably not be sorry to be re- 
leased from any farther notice of them. 

SUKOERV. 

Art. CO. Ca.sr.^ and Ohstrxattons m Surgrn/, Jli/ WAT/rr.R 

Weldon, iiufgion. Hvo. pp, 1C3. 3.?. 6d, l.ondon. ISOf). 

Cox. 

Our author informs us that these cases are intended chiefly to il- 
Instrate certain diseases, the symptoms of which have not been so 
accurately described as to enable the practitioner to employ timely 
means for their remedy. They are detailed in a very neat and per- 
spicuous manner, and are calculated to be very useful to the surgeon. 
Two^of them, which from their rarity are peculiarly remarkable, 
we shall extract. We do not recollect to have ever seen any previous 
description of the distemj)er related in the following case : 

CASE OF INFLAMMATION EXTENDING TlJUOUCll THE CIRCU- 
LATING SYSTEM. 

** Sarah An*t>?.e\vs, a lusty young woman, about twenty-three 
years of age, who was very subject to hysteric flts, had just recovered 
from a slight fever \ when, without any external cause, that w'as ap- 
parent, sive was attacked with pain which extended all over her 
body, and gradually increased to a great degree of \ iolcnce. It was 
attended with a hot dry skin, great prostration of strength and spi- 
rits, and an inattention to external objects. She laid moaning and 
crying out with pain, and very iinwillingly^mwered any questions 
that were put to her, but her answers were perTiltJffyqiyiional. 

Her pulse was a ver^ peculiar one: I neveV felt such a pulse 
before nor since, I hardly know bow to describe it : it was ex- 
tremely hard, quick, unequal, and irregular, having at the same 
time a peculiar tremulus. On a|yplyibg my hand to the region of 
the heart 1 found its action exactly correspf>nd to the pulse, J took 
away sixteen ounces of blood in different cups. The first portions 
gave a very thick buff upon the coagnlnm, which was very firm and 
cuppid. The jnilse wa«i lowered and became softer, and the patient 
faint, but the peculiar tyemuJus continued. 

“This woman was a patient to my friend Mr. Slater of Margate j 
—a week passed before I bad an opportunity of seeing her again. 
At this time the uni*rersal pain had greatly abated, the patient was 
extremely low, the extremities, both hands and feet, were cold and 
cedematous. The pulse was very low, but still it retained the same 
irvegnlar trembling action, and so did the heart. Her respirftion 
was quick and short, an horizontal posture was extremely disagree- 
able to her, although it did not, as she said, increase the diflficulty of 
her respirations. From this time she gradually sunk, the cedema be- 
came general, and she died in about three weeks. 

On dissection I found all the viscera of the thorax and abdomen 
in an healthy state, no adhesion of the lungs to the pleura, no fluid 
in the cavities of the pleura, nor of ilie abdomen, and very little in 
the cavity of the pericardium. The heart had uadergotie no cliaiige 
in its strueffture, nor yet its valves. But the iiueimii surface of boit^ 
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ventricles and auricles of the heart of a florid red colour, evi- 
dently produced by inflammationj with small > irregular paCtiies of 
coagulating lymph, adhering to it. 

. In the aorta these appearances were more remarkable, from 
being contrasted with its natural colour. The small vcssds oti tta 
inner surface were so cotnpletely injected with red blood, from pre- 
ceding inflammation, as to give the whole surface an unifonnly 
florid red colour; small patches of coagulating lynvph liad been 
thrown out by the vasa vasorum, and were adhering to cite surface 
in the form of a thin delicate membrane, as in the heart. 

“ I examined one of the carotids, the internal and external iliac*, 
the popliteal artery, and one of the axillary arteries : they were all 
in the same inflamed state. The inner surface of the pulmonary ar- 
teries and veins, of the vena cava, of the axillary and popliteal veina 
also were inflamed, although in a less degree, but there was no ef- 
fusion of coagulating lymph adhering to them. The head w^ not 
opened. 

“ The body had no appearance of wound in any part of it. The 
wound from bleeding bad bea1ed«in a few days.’* 

The following distemper is not so rare, or at least has been moro 
frequently attended to than the former : We, how^ever, believe that 
some of the circumstances are very unusual : 

CASE OF HYUATin IN TUB OllBIT. 

A woman of Wilton, was brought to me when I happened to 
be at Salisbury, whose eye was considerably protracted from iu 
usual situation in the orbit. 

About two years be^re she felt a fullness of the eye, a stiflFness 
of the eye-lids, thejypoved with diflicuUy ; as these symptoms in- 
creased, a seffettf {ir'^ure and uneasiness was felt on the ball iho 
eye, which gradually became painful, Especially on moving it. 
Thene appearnucos gradually increased, the eye became immov.tble* 
tlie sight disappeared, and the pain increased to such a degree of 
violence that she at times became delirious. 

** When I saw her, the eye was considerably protruded forw'aid, 
and rather upwards, towards the inner angle, in a manner easily to 
be conceived by supposing a tumor in the orbit to press it diiHRCtly 
forward, while the optic nerve firmly resists the pressure. It was 
immovably fixed, the eye-lids were opan anij immovable, with a ge- 
neral fulness of the surrounding integuments. 

‘•'The sight bad been lost about twelve montlis. The Iris was 
motionless, moderately dilated ; and had a number of fissures in it 
of various depths; some of which extended three-fourths through it. 
The blood vessels of the eye were full and turgid, but not inflamed. 

I'he pain she described as being intolerable, and almost without 
r^ission ; extending at times over the whole head : but generally 
speaking, it was pretty much confined to the globe of the eye, and 
the situation of the optic nerve, and appeared to be a sense of pres- 
sure and great distension. 

On feeling the integuments that covered the orbit beneath the 
eye, the sensation to the finger was that produced by feeling a loose 
fatt}' substance, but on examining the part more attentively, a deep 
seated fluctuation was very evident, and the paits were free from anjr 
fendorness or pain on pressure. 
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A day or two after^ she^acneand Cook lodgings at Southatnpton/ 
to be under my care. 

''With a common cataract knife I made a puncture into the tu<* 
mor, from the middle of the lower edge of the orbit, and pressed 
out a small quantity of transparent fluid. 1 then extended the wound 
for near an inch towards the outer canthus,^taking care to keep the 
point of the knife sufficiently deep and to carry it forwards at the 
same time, so as to open the hydatid very freely. About two table 
spoonfuls of a clear transparent fluid, which was slightly adhesive, 
came away, and was followed by instantaneous ease^ and the eye 
sunk nearly into its natural situation. 

** The lips of the wound were kept asunder, and in five or six 
days the sac or coat of the hydatid appeared at the outer edges of 
the wound, and was withdrawn. This coat was spherical, rather 
thicker than the coats of hydatids of a corresponding size usually 
are, ^with a smooth shining surface. The discharge gradually les- 
sened and the wound healed without fuither trouble in the course of 
three weeks. 

" All pain and affection of the, head totally ceased, and the es^e, 
to 2 common observer, appeared as the other. The iris remained 
motionless, and the sight was totally lost. 

" I met wdth another case in a man who lived in the neighbour- 
hood qf Portsmouth ; this case was in all respects so similar to the 
above, that it would be useless to relate it. Jt was of about three 
years duration; the sight was totally lost. The hydatid contained 
about three table spoonsfull of transparent slightly viscid fluid. I 
opened it in the same manner as the former. 1 he cyst came away 
in about a week, and the wound was hcale^^ in about five weeks.” 

The other cases detailed in this short treaflM^Cgc^'^^.case of divi- 
siop in the Ischiatic nerv^; of wounded fen)oraUartery ; of popli- 
teal aneurism ; of disease from ossification of the valves of the 
heart ; of urinary calculus of an enormous size ; of bony deposition 
in the pleura of the ribs ; of ulcer in tlic pylorus ; of cancerous 
breast which was removed by an operation ; of cancer originating in 
a cicatrix of the arm. Besides observations interspersed in regard to 
the treatment of these diseases, the author adds, under a separate 
head. Observations on the manner of dividing the cornea for the ex- 
traction of the cataract, with a description of a knife for that 
purpose. , 

POETRY. 

Art. 21. Poems by Edwahd Rushton. 6». Ostell. London, 

180 (). 

The author of the present volume is perhaps a sailor. He seems 
atleast to be well acquainted with the manners and habits of sailors, 
and introduces into his poems a great variety of sea terms. His 
similes are often borrowed from naval subjects, and the reader is 
occasionally presented with the scenery of a calm or of a storm at 
sea. " When the tall ship floats on the smooth expanse, and the 
canvas bangs supine” — or " when lightenings dart and thunders 
roll” across the gloom. The bustle and uproar of battle is alio 
described, and the tender scenes of the sailors* departure and 
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return. If the poem$ are not to be pllK^cd in the fir»t ranki in the 
scale of excellence^ the greater part of them are such as will be read 
with considerable interest, and this, considering the present low 
ebb of the waters of the Pierian spring, of which our modern poets 
stand 80 much in need, and obtain so little, is perhaps no small 
praise. The poems on Lucy and Mary'le More, are in our oninioii^ 
the best. 

Art. 22. The Harper and other Poems. Bj/ Quiktin Frost, Esj. 
, pp. 104. 5s. 6d. Longman. 1806. 

The author of these poems publishes under a fictitious signature, 
for he informs us that he has many reasons for not giving bis own 
name to the world. We have also found reason to commend hit 
prudence. As an apology for the defects of the poems, the author 
informs us that they were all written before the age of twenty-one. 
This apology is certainly not unnecessary, for, whatever poetical 
poweis the author may hereafter display, the poems before ustdis- 
coi’er nothing which might not be expected from a boy. The author 
expresses great admiration of the poems published by Moore under 
the signature of Tom Little ; and seems to account his own of the 
same description. But although most of Moore s poems are abun« 
dantly trifling, yet Mr. Cliiintin Frost is much mistaken if he 
imagines that he has in any instance attained the prettiness and 
agreeable flippancy of Moore. The best parts of the Harper, ap- 
parently the most laboured poem, are imitations, or rather direct 
plagiarisms from Mr. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. The follow- 
ing lines will prove that we do not rashly accuse the author of 
plagiarisui : 

The weary ^finstrel ceased his lay, 

The**br’Mir.g'^choes died away ; 

He own'd his touch had lost the truth 
Which us'd to mark bis early youth. 

When wond'ring warriors crowding round. 

Enraptur'd, listen'd to the sound. 

And prais'd the Harper's skflful pow’r 
Who brighten'd many a dreary hour. 

E'en those whom memory mark'd so well. 

Were laid within the narrow cell; 

Yet still he hop'd each hero's ^ame 
Would live in the records of fame. * 

Much did the maid applaud his art. 

Which could such pleasing pain imps^rt. 

And strove to check the starting tear : 
llie Minstrel felt her praise sincere. 

And view'd the flittering dew-drop flow 
A tribute to his tale of woe ; 

He seiz'd the sounding Harp again, 

And breath'd once more a gentle strain." 

We would advise the author to study a more manly and correct 
style of poetry than that to which he seems to have addicted himself. 
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Art. 23. J Poetical Cocf Tamed, and 460 Piymes let out thereat i 
being an Attempt at English V erse^ Making \ or a Piece of Moral 
Conversation, wherein vice is rowidly claw'd off", between a very 
Great Lord and a very Little Poet, liong the First. By Thomas 
Squi^ox. 8iv. 22. U. Jordan and Maswoll. London, 
1806. 

Though the rhymes of this Mr. Thomas Equinox^ to use his own 
style, are sufficiently dark and uuintelligible, yet for sundry reasons 
to be found in these verses us thereunto moving, we do pronounce 
that the said Mr. Thomas Equinox is no conjuror but hath a soft 
place rn his cranium ; and furthermore we do aver that the said 
name of Equinox rs well applied, not because the light here is 
to the darkness but verily because all is equally dark, and there is no 
light at all. And whereas the said Mr. Thomas Equinox, not having 
the fear of shame before his eyes, doth threaten the public with 
another turning of his poetical cock, we do hereby advise, request, 
desire, solicit, and importnue the said Mr. Thomas Equinox to keep 
his said cock shut, he having already let out thereat 46'0 rhymes 
more than enough. * 

DRAMA. 

Art. 24. A Hint it* IIush(k»d$ : A Comedy in Five Acts, now per^ 
forming at Cofcent -garden Theatre. By Rich a rd Cu m b rrl a n d> 
Esq. tiro. 2s. 6d. Lackingtona. 1806‘. 

We have perused this comedy with a considerable degree of regret. 
It appears to us deficient in most of the requisites of the legitimate 
drama. The characters are mere sketches, and yet placed in situa- 
tions of extreme improbability, while thl^ dialogue falls so much 
beneath the language of genteel Life as toTfppraaghr»<?he vulgar and 
farcical in almost eveiry scene. But what seems roost unaecomitable, 
is its being printed (we cannot say written) in the form of blank 
verse. Does Mr. Ciinibevkad consider blank verse ax adapted to 
the genius of English comedy 1— But Let us see bow it reads : 

p. 22. Pliant. — We have no wives j 

We don't ride doubleas your lordship does. 

Sir Harry* Come, Pliant, Pliant, }T5 u have got your charge ; 

Keep your pan down, nor let your priming flash. 

Lord Transit. Oh ? ,5t'op»him not^ — he is exceeding pleasant ; 

There Is much argument in his discourse ; 

For what escapes so fast as pleasure does ? 

And would not you, who chase it, be thrown out. 
If you pull’d up for breath ? 

Again, p. 23. 

^ Lord Transit. The only man you know is Charles le Brun. 

Pliant. He is a damn'd honest telLuw. 

Lord Transit. I sliuuld doubt 

If he has honesty enough to damn him. 

We could wish some of Mr. Cumberland's friends liad bad ho- 
nesty enough” to prevail on him to suppress a peevish '* Address to 
the Reader,” which can answer no purpose except to remind iho 
public of a certain character in the Critic. 
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Art. L Elements of Intellectual Philosophy: or, an Analysis 
the Powers of the Under. standing ; tending to ascertain the 
Principles of a Rational Logic^ By R. E, Scott, A. Mm 
Professor of Moral Philosopiy in tne University and King's 
College of Aberdeen, %vo, pp, 491. gs. Edinburgh, i 9 o^. 
Constable. London, Cadell & Davies. 

SO often is the true method of philosophising; mistaken, even 
in physical subjects, in which Ss eflicacy has been so wonder- 
fully displayed, that we daily find the most extravagant hypo- 
theses urged upon our belief. So few on the other hand are 
the specimens which we have yet received of the true inductive 
philosophy in the speculations relating to mind, that when a 
work of this description appears the author may be reasonably 
presumed to be no ordinary man. 

Locke was almost the first philosopher in modern Europe 
who undertook to elucicfete the operations of the human mind 
by careful rcfl^ct'on off the objects of his own consciousn^s. 
What he atchieved towards the introduction of a rational systen^ 
of inquiry in mental subjects is truly gigantic, and entitles him to 
everlasting veneration. But to remove the rubbish which ages 
had been accumulating was more, perhaps, than the abilities ot 
any individual could accomplish, and he adhered to an ancient 
theory, which became the foundation of his system, and pre- 
vented him from acquiring a clear and adequate notion ol the 
only process by which real progress can be made in cjf plaining 
the operations of mind. Instructed 6y tlfc admirable writings 
of Locke, and by the dangerous conclusions which had been 
drawn from his principles, by men of no Jess acuteness than 
himself, Dr. Reid is the first man who seems to have fotnictl a 
just idea of the philosophy of the human mind; and applying 
to the subject an extraordinary share of acuteness, and all that 

t atience of inquiry which peculiarly distinguished Newton 
imscif, he was enabled to make wonderful progress in the 
prosecution of the science. 

When we consider the strong propensities which urge men 
to precipitate conclusions, and to decline the painiul task of 
minute examination, more especially in the subtle and evane- 
scent operations of the mind, we ou^ht not, perhaps, to wonder 
at the small progress which his philosophy has mad(, or the 
VoL. I. >0 
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violent prejudices by wliich it continues to be opposed. We 
have the satisfaction to think that it is daily making converts 
among the most enlightened, and reflecting part of our coun* 
irymen. Its value has repeatedly been proclaimed by some of 
the best philosophers on the Continent ; and the presumptuous 
decisions of gratuitous theories will not long be able to with* 
|tand its influence in the land which gave it birth. This is the 
second work on the subject of the human mind, in the true in- 
ductive mode of philosophising, and it is but the second, since 
the publication of Dr. Reid’s Essays. The first was the pro- 
duction of the pupil and friend of that illustrious philosopher, 
and is worthy of a man who enjoyed that distinction. The 
writer of this article who has been under the painful necessity 
of ^expressing but little approbation of -some late polemical 
writings of Professor Dugald Stewart, is happy at this opportu- 
nity of paying the tribute due to his great merits as a philoso- 
pher. He regards his work ,on the Human Mind as a highly 
successful effort to advance the science of mind ; and he has 
had access to know that it has been peculiarly instrumental in 
disseminating a conviction of the absurdity of hypothetical spe- 
culation in mental inquiries. As an academical teacher of the 
philosophy relating to man, in his intellectual, moral, and po- 
litical capacities, he thinks him completely unrivalled, lie 
has no hesitation in pronouncing him the most eloquent speaker 
to whom he ever listened; and if he xr\^y judge by his own ex- 
perience, the passionate love of scienop which the lectures of 
rrofessor Stewart inspire, must have had the most decided in- 
fluence on the lives of many. 

The pretensions of Mr. Scott, a very unusual case among 
authors, are below his merits. He professes no other object 
than to deliver the most sound doctrines of intellectual philo- 
sophy in an elementary form for the use of learners. But Pio- 
fessor Scott is not a mere compiler; he is a thinker; and one of 
no ordinary class. In the first place, his views of the Philo- 
sophy of the Huma;i Mind, and of the mode of prosecuting the 
science are truly just; and small as the number has yet been of 
those who have attained a just conception of this important cir- 
cumstance, even this is a matter of distinction and piaise. In de- 
livering the doctrines of those who have preceded him there is^ 
internal proof that he has not satisfied himself with a passive 
assent to the evidence which others have adduced. These have 
in all cases become the object of his own accurate consideration. 
He has perpetually had recourse to the stores of his own re- 
flection ; and seems never to have been satisfied with any de- 
cision till he could bring forward the testimony of his o^vn in- 
dependent meditation on the objects of his'own consciousness# 
Though in the greater part of his conclusions, therefore, he 
s^ees with Dr.’ R^eid,- and Mir. Stewart^ those conclusions are 
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still! Ill a[ yetf iiiiiportailt sdilse' to* bs cotisidttred Ilia oytrii Uii 
View 0 iii the whole subject is entirely his own ; that aspect undeif 
V^hicK he ba$ displayed it is both pecilliar ilnd instructive) nol^ 
has Ire failed to make improveitients which entitle hiiii to high 
rank as ^ philosopher. 

The objects of all philosophical inquiry are t\frofold i thfe| 
laws of the material world; and the laws of the intellectual 
The first is the object of physical or natural philosophy ; the 
investigation of the latter has been called metaphysical philo* 
S^hy, and also moral and intellectual philosopliy ; and very 
aBsiird ideas are often attached to these nameSi After distinctly 
explaining in this mariner the object of intcllectuah ot meta- 
physical philosophy as it is sometimes called, he makes; in hiSl 
introduction* some very pertinelit observations on th^ Utility 
and dignity of this great division of human inquiry, in whicfl 
he acknowledges himself in a great degree superseded by Dr. 
Kcid and Mri Stewarts The crifect to which he principally 
adverts, as it is chat peculiar erid to which thd details of the 
book are chiefly directed, is the knowledge of the natural pro- 
gress of scieiUific discovery; a knowledge which can oiily be 
derived from the due cultivation of intellectual Science* and 
from a discovery of the origin of those false principles of 
quiry which have vitiated the different branches of hutriart 
knowledge. The nature and value of this great division of 
knowledge is well understood by very few, which tnay ttiitUy 
be ascribed to.the low and corrupted state in which the science 
So long remained.. The caUses ot this ve^ylate improvement 
intellectual philosophy were first clearly pointed out by Dr. l(eid» 
Nor is this, arid the exemplification of the itidUctiVe mode of 
philosophising in mental subjects, with the real progress he itiadd 
in discovery* the only obligations which we owe to tliat great 
philosopher. He set an example more striking and conspU 
cuouS than had ever yet been witnessed of precision in lan^^ 
guage respecting mental subjects. The importance of this 
improvement is greater than can be expressed. And so diatiiU 
guished arc the writings of Dr. Reid in this respect, that they 
form as yet the great school where this invaldable letsoil may 
most effectually be learned. Whoever^ therefore* wishes to 
form a habit of thirikirig or speaking with accuracy 6ii the great 
Subjects relating to the intellectual, moral, or political nature 
of man, cannot be too thoroughly versant ih the writings of 
Dr. Reid. No where else can the young mind acquire the 
discipline of precise language with equal certainty and per^ 
fectiori. 

On the distribution of his subject it is proper to attend to the 
author himself: 

In conducting our analysis of the intellectual powers, it is Ptd* 
posed to adopt the following arrangeroent : Ist, To trea^of 

» o a 
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icfousness, or that faculty or mode of human thought, by which 
the various powers of our minds are made known to us. 2d, Sen- 
aation, or the faculty by which we experience pleasing or painful 
eflfects from various objects through the medium of the senses. 3d, 
Perception, the faculty by which we are informed of the properties 
of external objects, in consequence of the impressions they make 
on the organs of sense. 4thf Abstraction, the faculty by which we 
analyze objects of Consciousness, Sensation, or Perception, &c. 
and contemplate their various properties apart from each other. 
5th, Association, or Combination, the faculty by which we con- 
nect together these objects, according to various relations, essential 
or accidental, so that they are suggested to us, the one by the oHier. 
(>th. Conception, the faculty by which we represent to our minds 
the objects of any of our other faculties, variously modified. 7th, 
Mqniory, the faculty by which the mind has a knowledge of what 
it had formerly perceived, felt or thought ; and, 8th, Reason, the 
faculty by which we are made acquainted with abstract or necessary 
truth ; and enabled to discover the essential relations of things.*' 

This arrangement differs from those of both Dr. Reid and 
Mr* Stewart; and in some respects we think it superior to 
either. There appear to us considerable advantages in taking 
that faculty first by which we are made acquainted with all the 
other powers of our mind, and without which we could have 
no notion at all of mental powers and operations. It is that 
faculty besides which has been least involved in contiovcrsy, 
and of which a clear idea may be most easily conveyed. The 
consideration of it becomes in some measure, therefore, a natu- 
rafl introduction to tlje consideration of itic other faculties. 
After this the faculty or faculties by which we acquire our ideas 
of the material world come first to be explored ; and when 
these are ex^nined an important progress is made. We are 
then acquainted with the two faculties by which ail the direct 
intimations are conveyed to us of both worlds, the intellectual 
and material. These direct intimations conveyed to the mind 
are in common language denominated ideas. After these ori- 
ginal ideas are lodged in the mind, it can exert several opera- 
tions in regard to them. In the first place, if any of them are 
compound, it can separate them, and contemplate each part by 
itself: this is Abstraction. In the next place, it can take its 
ideas, either those which it immediately derived from con- 
|»ciousness and perception, or those which in some sense it had 
formed by analysing the ideas derived from consciousness and 
perception, and these it may combine according to various rela- 
tions; this is another faculty which Mr. Scott would distin- 
guish by the name of Association or Combination. 'I'hus far 
we cad distinguish the application of an arranging principle, 
which if the author's opinions respecting the faculties included 
are just, will be deemed good. By the faculties appointed by 
nature tp give us intimation of material and intellectual objects^ 
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vre acquire immediately certain ideas ; and these the mind capi 
either analyse or combine. This is clear and satisfactory. 
But we can perceive no combining principle which regulates 
the distribution that follows. It stands on the same basis with 
any other arbitrary arrangement, and is onlv useful till a more 
pbilosophical arrangement can be discovered. 

1. The author uses the word consciousness in a sense dlffe* 
rent from that in which it is taken by Dr. Reid and Mr. Stew- 
art; and to us appears to misapprehend in some respects that 
of our constitution by which we become sensible of our 
mental operations. He represents consciousness as a word of 
the same import with reflection, according to the definition of 
Mr. Locke, that it is “ The power by which the mind turn# its 
view inward, and observes its own actions and operations.” If 
there is any difference between consciousness and reflection he 
says it is in kind, not in degree..* Reflection denotes a sedulous 
and careful notice of the operations of the mind, consciousness 
that slight notice by which we merely recognise their existence. 
But bethinks that both take place in consequence of immediate 
volition and exertion. Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart consider con- 
sciousness as a necessary attendant upon all our mental operations, 
Mr. Scott thinks that our mental operations are very often not at- 
tended with consciousness ; that all the mental operations of 
brutes and infants are unaitended with it. If Mr.Scottis not here 
imposing upqp himself by an ambiguity of language of his own 
creating, we mu^t consider his doctrinp as erroneous. Every 
body will allow that brutes and infants do not reflect upon the 
operations of their minds ; (if that be all he means) ; do not 
turn the mind’s view inward and make its operations the object 
of deliberate contemplation. It is^ equally true that they do 
not reflect upon the qualities of maifer which yet they perceive. 
But it will hardly be allowed that brutes and infants are altoge- 
ther insensible ot what passes in their minds, have no discern- 
ment, no feeling, no intimation whatever pf their mental ope- 
rations ; that with regard to every thing but the perceptions of 
sense, they arc as if they were dead. Whence it would follow 
that whenever they arc not perceiving soViic external object 
they have no sense of existence, any more than a log of wood; 
and though exerting memory or combination, with all theoihgr 
faculties they possess, have no more sense, feeling, or percep- 
tion of it, than the wood when it is sawed, burnt, or cut. If 
this conclusion be unavoidable, and if it is a conclusion which 
our experience respecting brutes and inianis will not allow us 
to admit, we must in this particular declare our preference of 
the doctrine of Reid and Stewart; “ That consciousness is a 
necessary attendant of all our mental operations.” Indeed, it 
appears to us equivalent to a contradiction to talk mental 
operation of which the mind is ngt conscious. May wc not 
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•tk Mr. Scott how he can make it appear that the reflection of 
whieh he speaks could ever be excited unless by conscious*^ 
tiess? How pould a man wili t6 reflect upon that of whose ex- 
istence he had no int«ination» no knowledge, no perception ? 
(This aP<:umuIation of words is used for want of a word that ie 
appropriate.) It is consciousness alone which affords the ma- 
terials of TOTCCtion, that upon which it acts. Reflection pre- 
supposes consciousness, or some feeling, some intimation of 
on which we are to reflect. We are called by an act oi 
memory to turn the mind’s view inward and contemplate llie 
pperation. But how could we be so called if this act of me- 
mory gave no intimation of itself, if the mind had no sense 
of it, but remained as if the act had not been? We believe, 
independent of these arguments, that attention to what passes 
within us will convince most men that there is an intimation 
which accompanies all the operations of the mind, a feeling of 
^heir existence, which is altogether different from reflecting 
upon these operations, from making them objects of contcni- 
plation, and |!:uriosity. The truth is that the term reflection is 
one of those complex words the meaning of which has not yet 
been properly analysed, and which continues to do much harm 
in metaphysical speculations. Had Mr. Scott accomplished 
this analysis, had he exactly ascertained what the mind does 
when it reflects, he would most probably have written on the 
subject of consciousness in a different manner. ^ As he consi. 
dels consciousness and^rcflection the same thing, and has treated 
pf it as a separate head in his analysis of the intellectual poweis, 
it is peculiarly unpardonable in ki?n not to have fully explained 
reflection. Locke’s explanation is to the last degree vague, 
V That the n\ini turn? its vipw inward and observes its own ac- 
tions and operations,” What is meant by observing ? To ob^ 
?erye is to look at with the bodily eye. But what is meant by 
the mind’s observing its own operations^ When the mind 
singles out any of it 2 V operations as an object of thought, it is to 
fnquirq about it; it is to ^et some particular knowledge, and is 
a very complicated operation. It is very extraordinary indeed 
if Mr, Scott looked upon reflection, in the sense in which it is 
define^ by Locke, as a simple operation. But into this inte- 
xpstirig^ subject the nature of a review precludes us from en^ 
tering, It was Mr. Scott’s business to enter into it, and had ho 
attempted an analysis of reflection be would have written a 
much more instructive chapter on that subject than we have 
received from him ; for according to him there is no power of 
consciousness in the sense of Reid and Stewart. In one respect 
howevpr, he is cnritled to our praise. He has treated of Con« 
sciousness under a separate head, which neither Stewart in his 
Elements^ nor Reid in his Essays has done, though Reid ex- 
pressly enumerates it amoug the powers of the mind which he 
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proposed to elucidate. By starting a controversy too with re- 
gard to this part of our constitution, he will probably be the 
cause of its receiving more complete illustration. The obser* 
vations which we have here made are very loose. But they are 
sufficient to explain the objection we have to the doctrine of 
Mr. Scott ; and to display the evidence of the opposite opi- 
nion would require more space and meditation than the present 
occasion admits of. When a man, however, of the acuteness 
and candour of this author, is liable so much to mistake that 
evidence; it is plain, if the doctrine be just, that it has not yet 
been placed in the best possible light. 

There are certain processes of thought which from their ra- 
pidity, or some other cause, are instantly forgot. Of this a 
very remarkable exaniple is found in the judgement we fornS of 
the distances of visible objects. Of these trains of thought Mr. 
Scott thinks we are not conscious; and he strangely misappre- 
hends the doctrine of Mr. Stewart on this subject. “ Mr. 
Stewart,** he says, “ considers intellectual processes of this 
nature as objects, not of consciousness but of attention. Notlnng 
can be more incorrect. Mr. Stewart does consider them as 
objects of consciousness. He only considers them as not ob- 
jects of memory, unless they have been in some degree objects 
of Attention, that is, according to Mr. Stewart, the power by 
which the mind stops to fx itself for a time on any 01 the ope- 
rations of which it is conscious, a power which seems to be 
nearly cquivafent to Mr. Scott’s I'cflection or consciousnc^is. 
Under this acceptation of the terms Mr •Scott might with rea- 
son say “that there was no necessity for calling in the aid of 
attention,” because in fact he had called it in already, only 
under another name. But he had left out what Mr. Stewart 
understands by Consciousness, or he had included it in his 
Reflection, in which it is no otherwise included thati in all our 
other mental operations. 

2. & 3. After consciousness, or th^ faculty of the mind by 
which we become acquainted with mental objects, the author 
treats of those faculties by which we acquire our knowledge of 
the material world. The great discovery by Dr. Reid of the 
compound nature of the intim^ttions by the senses has shed the 
clearest light on this part of the subject, and left to his succes- 
sors little but the task of presenting his doctrine in tlic shap€ 
best adapted to their particular purposes. The view which this 
author gives of it demonstrates that full comprehension of (he 
subject which he everywhere displays; that spirit of original 
reflection which we have already described, and a very ha|)py 
talent of detailing with conciseness, perspicuity, and simplicity 
the doctrines of intellectual philosophy. Of the two mental 
faculties, of which the external senses are the organs, he treats 
of Sensation first, under two sectionsi i. General Remsfiksupon 
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Sensation, 2. Of the primary and secondary Qualities of Body ; 
and secondly of Perception^ under two sections likewise, i. 
Theories concerning Perception, 2. Of the Evidence of Per- 
ception or of the Senses. 

Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart confined the term sensation to 
that mental feeling which accompanies an operation of the ex- 
ternal senses, and which is always conjoined with a perception. 
Mr. Scott extends the meaning of the word sensation, in our 
opinion unwisely, and to the danger of a confusion which the 
limited sense in which it is used by Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewar*^ 
is Calculated to avoid. Thus he applies it to the thrilling which 
accompanies certain affections of the mind, to the feeling of 
hunger and the like. It is very obvious that this is only 
chefUging the meaning of a word. But if those feelings which 
are produced by our perceptive senses deserve to be distin- 
guished by a particular name, and if that name is already ap- 
propriated, it is wrong to make that name common, and bring 
back an indistinctness which had been liappily banislied. 

The extent to which our knowledge ol the operations of 
sense reaches, is so well explained, and his observations arc so 
well calculated to remove certain erroneous opinions which 
have been gratuitously taken up, but which many people arc 
eager to adopt, that we arc well pleased to transcribe the fol- 
lowing passage : 

We may consider the five senses as tlie media by which all sen- 
ta^on is communicated to the mind, taking the sense of Touch in 
its most extensive applic^ation, as diffused over dur whole corporeal 
frame. But in what manner these organs contribute to excite the 
various sensations which we are capable of experiencing, or bow 
the communication between material objects and our immaterial 
thinking principle, is carried on, are questions which, however 
much they may have excited the curiosity, have hitherto entirely 
eluded the ingenuity of inquisitive men. Anatomists have carefully 
analyzed the various organs of sense, as well as the structure of the 
nerves and brain ; and are able to shew us that, in all the senses, 
the peculiar impressions seem to be communicated to the nerves $ 
and as all the nerves terminate in the brain, the impressions are pro- 
bably finally conveyed thither. This is all the real insight they have 
given us into the matter. But philosophers are by no means satis- 
fied with this ; and have endeavoured to inform us of the peculiar 
icanner in which these impressions are conveyed by the nerves to 
the brain. According to some, this is by means of a fine animal 
spirit with which the nerves are filled \ and this is the most ancient 
opinion upon the subject. According. to others, the nerves are 
solid filaments, which, by means of various vibrations, dependent 
upon their length and tension, communicate their impressious to the 
brain. This last hypothesis seems to have originated with Dr. 
Briggs \ and it was espoused by Sir Isaac Newton, under the modi- 
ficauon, that the impressions on the solid filaments of the nerves 
were prdpagated by the undulations of an elastic fluid or aether. 
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wrilicli was supposed to pervade all space. (See S3d Query sub* 
joined to his Optics.) 

It must be remembered^ that such speculatlous are merely 
hypothetical : as no anatomist has yet been able to establish, who* 
tlier the constituent filaments of the nerves are of a tubular, or 
solid structure. Sir Isaac Newton^ indeed, is careful to state the 
matter merely as a conjecture, or hypothetical query. But Dr. 
Hartley pursued a very different course; and, in his ' Observations 
on Man,’ founds the whole of his system upon the doctrine of iheso 
supposed vibrations of the brain and nerves, joined wiiLtbat of as* 
^Cbciation. Of such a system it may be observed, that irot only it is 
a mere hypothesis, and therefore of no real value as a work of sci- 
ence; but that it is likewise an anatomical, and not an intellectual 
system ; for its object is to trace, a few steps further, those changes 
winch take place in our bodily structure, in consequence of iinisras- 
sions made upon the organs of sense ; and, granting that tlie real 
existence of vibrations, and vibratiuncles, could be established, wo 
should be as far as ever from coraprehendiug the nature of the ac- 
tion of body upon mind, or of mind upon body. The same remark 
may be made upon the various hypotheses which have been oflered 
concerning the immediate seat of the intellectual principle, or soul ; 
which some have placed in a particular portion of the brain ; some 
in the heart or prsecordia ; some have considered as diffused over 
the whole system; and which, it is well known, Descartes con- 
sidered as situated in the pintal gland i finding that tube the only 
part of the brain which was not double, or belonging to both lobes. 
Such hypotheses are, in fatt, mere anatomical fancies, and, even if 
established, could throw little light upon the constilutiou of our in- 
tellectual principle^” ^ • 

In a question of arrangement vc would object to ilie consi- 
deration of the distinction between the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, before the discussion of Perception, the fa- 
culty of which these qualities are the objects. 

With these inconsiderable exceptions the view which Mr. 
Scott has exhibited of the philosophy of the senses appears to 
us to possess great merit. It is wonderfully complete, consi- 
dering the narrow space which it ohcupiies; and wonderfully 
perspicuous considering how much it contains. 

4. The author begins by explaining very distinctly what he 
means by abstraction. The different objects which we con- 
template in nature are, for the most part, not simple, hut made 
up of various parts and qualities. The power of taking th^c 
parts and qualities asunder, of dividing in the mind the actual 
assemblages of nature, and of considering the ingredients one 
by one is what he denominates abstraction. 

Every object which nature presents to us is an individual, 
distinguished in some respects from every other object, lint 
the mind possesses a remarkable faculty of gcnerali/aiion, by 
which it considers the different objects of iiature as forming 
classes, and thus extends the conclusions which it with 
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regard to &n individual to all the objects of a class. Mr. Scott 
does not pretend to say that the faculty of combination, of 
which he afterwards treats, is not necessary to this process of 
generalization as well as the faculty of separating, or analysis. 
He thinks, however, that no material inconvenience will arise 
from considering the nature of this process here. In this, 
however, we differ from him widely. In the view, indeed, 
which Mr. Scott has taken of the process, it was a matter of 
indifference. But had he intended to analyse it, which he 
ought to have done, and if Combination formed any part of 
he would surely have found it inconvenient not to have treated 
of combination in the first place. 

When these classes of objects, to which w^e assign names, as 
trecf house, man, become the subject of reasoning and con^ 
cemplation, it has been disputed what, in such cases, is the ob- 
ject of our thoughts. Is there some idea, or conception, cor- 
responding to the terms, tre^^ Rouse, man^ which the mind has 
the power of forming to itself, and which in all its general rea- 
sonings and contemplations is the object of attention ? Or has 
the mind no power of forming such general idea, but conducts 
its general reasonings without any such object ? 

i’his is the celebrated dispute between tlie Realists, and 
Nominalists, of the history of which the author gives a very 
good abstract. The Realists were divided into two kinds, of 
whom the one believed the objects of general reasoning to be 
actual images or pictures in the mind; the other, denominated 
Conceptualisis, only sujiposed theie were certain conceptions, 
corresponding to our general terms, which were the objects of 
general reasoning. He justly observes that if the theory of 
images and pictures in the mind be, as it certainly is, com- 
pletely exploded, the only question now is between the concep- 
tnalists and nominalists. He enters into an account of the con- 
troversy and adopts the side of the Conreptualists. 

We were long ago very fully convinced by the reasonings of 
Mr. Stewart that thcie can be no general conceptions; and all 
the reflections we ourselves have been able to make have tended 
only to confirm ns Jn the same opinion. We shall here ofl’er 
a few of the most obvious reflections which occur to us upon 
the view of the controversy which Mr. Scott has held out. In 
tht? first place if his account of general reasoning be just, here 
is an error of arrangement ; for surely an operation which 
depends upon conception should not be treated of before that 
faculty. 

In what our author has advanced on this subject we can find 
but two arguments in favour of his doctrine of general con- 
ceptions. The first is that we can attach a meaning to general 
terms. The second is that we can speculate to a certain extent 
concerning classes of objects without general terms. But we 
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tr« surprised he did not perceive that these observations are 
really part of the doctrine which be seeks to oppose. We can 
most assuredly assign a nieanm^« a conception, to a general 
term, by applying it to any Individual of the class to which it 
belongs; and it yet remains to be shewn that we can any 
other way. We can reason too, no doubt, concerning clasiei 
of objects, without general names, by adhering steadily to the 
conception of any individual of the class. If Mr. Scott can 
shew that we can so reason by any other means, he will greatly 
.instruct us ; for at present we believe there is no other possible 
means. He is too modest and candid to require us to take his 
assertion: and we assure him we can find nothing else. 

But let us enter into our own minds a little^ and sec what 
kind of conception can be formed of the object of a gential 
term. The word tree, for example, is the name of a large class 
of natural objects. There arc only two suppositions we can 
make with regard to the concepfion ascribed to it. In the first 
place It may refer to the whole class collectively; and then it 
means a certain indefinite multitude of trees. But ihe idea of 
a multitude of any thing, is a different idea from that of the 
thing itself. The idea of a forest is surely one thing, and the 
idea of a tree another, This cannot, therefore, be the concep- 
tion they mean. The other supposition then is tlie only one 
which remains. The obiects which are classed together under 
the general name have all certain properties which arc commoii 
to the whole,* by reason of which it is that they are classed. 
Now the mind we arc told has the power of leaving out, ir *its 
consideration of this class of objects, all the particulars in which 
the individuals differ, and* retaining only those in which they 
all agree, can form to itself a conception out of the qualities 
which remain; and this conception is the object of our general 
terms, Let us see then what sort of a conception can be 
formed out of those qualities in which all trees agree. No tree 
agrees with another in shape, size, or colour t yet they all 
;lgrce in having shape, size, and colour. •Therefore, we must 
form a conception of a shape which is no shape, of a size which 
is no size, of a colour which is no colour. ,tf our conception 
of colour, size, and shape, be a conception of any colour, of 
any size, of any shape, it cannot belong to all trees, and there- 
fore is not the conception we want; but if it be a concept iiMi 
ot colour, size, and shape, which yet is of no colour, size, or 
shape; what sort of a conception is it? Can any demon\ndti0 
ad ahsurdum be more complete ? 

It appears to us that the force of Mr. Stewart’s reasoning on 
this subject is so seldom felt, chiefly on this account, that 
enamoured with the h»py illustration of the process of general 
reasoning which is afforded by the language of Algebra, he 
ponfiued bis attention rather too exclusively to this example, 

.0 
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without sufficiently explaining an important diversity between 
Algebraic reasoning, and that with general terms of ordinary 
language. In algebra long deductions are made purely by the 
symbols, without any recurrence to the things which the sym- 
bols denote. In our other general reasonings the mind perpe- 
tually recurs to the thing signified by the general term ; at 
every step brings in the conception of the object itself. 
Now it is their knowledge of this exercise of conception in 
their general reasonings which seems to mislead a great part of 
those who adhere to the doctrine of general ideas. These corf- 
ceptions of which they are conscious they take to be the gene- 
ral ideas which they defend. But it may be easily shewn that 
they entirely mistake the nature of these conceptions. They 
are" nothing but the conceptions of an individual to which the 
mind has recourse. In reasoning about horses, it conceives an 
individual horse; in reasoning about men, an individual man. 
It may not indeed be any horse, or any man, that the reasoner 
ever saw. It may be entirely an imaginary horse, an imagi- 
nary man. But still it is no less an individual horse, an indi- 
vidual man, than any horse or man he ever saw. Every thing 
is indeed left in this conception as indefinite as possible. The 
mind foi bears as much as possible to conceive exactly the co- 
lour, dimensions, or other properties of the individual. It is 
that kind of obscure conception which it forms of an actual in- 
dividual when it only thinks of it in a cursory, general manner. 
We are all surely conscious of forming at one tfme an indis- 
tinct, indefinite conception of an actual object, and at another 
time a clear and distinct conception. Now this conception of 
an indefinite, imaginary individual, is that conception which is 
mistaken for a general idea, but w^hich is just as much a parti- 
cular idea as any other which the mind can form. We think 
we may safely appeal to the consciousness of any man, who 
will take the trouble to reflect upon this operation, for the cor- 
rectness of this description. 

The invaluable discoveries of Mr. Horne Tooke with regard 
to the nature of language aflfbrd another remarkable illustration 
of the same doctrine. He has proved that abstract general 
terms are in all cases, or almost in all, participles or adjectives, 
used without any substantive expressed, because applicable to 
ai 4 indefinite number, and which arc therefore, in construction, 
considered as substantives. The very explanation of those 
terms proves their application to individual objects. Thus 
speech is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb spachan to 
speak, and means something, any thing, spoken. 


An act faliquid) act-vkm 

A fact ........ (aliquid) fact^um 

A debt (aliquid) debit^um. 


and so Oil. This important speculation cannot be too closely 
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examiAed by those who are slow in apprehending the force of 
the metaphysical argument. 

Thus we differ from Mr. Scott in regard to genefal ideas, or 
conceptions. But we have further to complain that the ad- 
justment of this controversy is the only point relating to the 
faculty of generalization which he has attempted to illustrate* 
In regard to generalization, however, we surely want to know 
much more than what is the nature of the general terms we 
make use of. What arc the principles by which the mind is 
directed in that operation ? How does it proceed ? What arc 
the limits by which its exertions are bounded? In establishing 
the principles of a just logic, which Mr. Scott professes to have 
had ill view, the elucidation of this important subject is a matter 
of first importance. This faculty is so deeply concerned in what 
he very aptly denominates, “ the natural process of discovery,” 
that in an attempt to illustrate that process, it should have re- 
ceived the most minute and osireful investigation. Wc may 
add that the subject is even yet in a great measure new, after 
all that has been written on the human mind ; and promises a 
rich harvest to the successful cultivator. 

With regard to that part of abstraction too, which he de- 
scribes as consisting in analysis, not a little which he has 
omitted, as well as his predecessors, yet remains to he evpiained. 
Thus it has been asserted by Mr. Horne Tooke that there are 
no complex ideas, that $\\ our ideas are simple, and nothing 
complex but terms. The evidence of this seems very con- 
vincing, if we ^'aminc the two faculties, from which allTiur 
ideas both of mind and matter are derived. It is very certain 
that wc acquire nothing but simple ideas, citlicr from the 
senses, or from consciousness. Every idea w'C derive imme- 
diately from the eye is a simple idea of colour, from the touch, 
of hardness, or softness, or figure. Every idea, iu the same 
manner, we derive from consciousness, is a simple idea of sen^ 
sation, or memory, &c. That the idea of hardness and figure 
may both be got by one touch docs •not make them to lie, in- 
stead of two simple idea?, only one complex idea. But in 
assigning names to our ideas, for the sake of commuincatiun, 
we are obliged to include groupes of ideas under one name, iliai 
our names may not be too numerous, and the businc',« of lan- 
guage impracticable. In all languages, accordingly, we fi^nl 
men directed in assigning their names by those groupes of idf-as, 
of which they had most frequently occasion to make meruijn. 
as man, house, river, tree. But it is as improper on that ac- 
count to talk of the complex idea of a man, a house, a.s to 
call a constellation, says Mr. Horne Tooke, a complex star. 
IF this account of complex terms be just, (and if it is no(« it 
should be demonstrated that it is unfounded}, what is to be un- 
derstood by the analysis, in which abstraction is said to consist ^ 
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i^nce it cannot be the analysis of ideas^ it mnU be either th# 
analysis of words or of things. 

. These reinarks are sufheient to shew hoW much yet revtipInS 
to be explained concerning the faculty^ or faculties which are 
denominated by the term abstraction ; and to this our present 
5d)servation5 must be limited^. 

5. In the chapter on Association! or Cortibination* We arc 
torry to find some confusion. The author states this faculty as 
the counterpart to abstraction; and as that consisted in dis- 
joining; so this consists in grouping, or classing ideas# Under 
this description he includes actually, though not professedly, 
both our power of generalising^ and that part of our consti- 
tution which regulates the train of our thoughts, ^ut these 
are, two subjects exceedingly different# He omits, however^ 
4 SntireIy the investigation of that part of our constitution 
which is concerned in groupings or classing our ideas, the 
only part which could with propriety be considered as the 
counterpart of abstraction or of the analysing power, and 
he fills the chapter with an account of the laws which regiu 
late the train of our thoughts# We do not deny that the laws 
which regulate the train ot thought are, in some respects^ sub- 
servient to our operations of generalization and Combination# 
But Mr. Scott has neither shewn us wliexcin they arc so, nor 
where those operations depend on other circumstances. In 
truth' we consider the faculty of combination as left by hini in a 
great measure unexplained# 

£. Mr. Scott uses t^e term Conception in the same sense 
With Dr# Reid> to denote the power of forming a notion of the 
objects of all our different faculties. Mr. Stewart confined the 
term to the notion we are able to form of an absent object of 
perception, or of a former sensatiem# Mr. Scott thinks there is 
no advantage, but the contrary, from this limitation ; and we are 
much disposed to agree with him. 

He explains what he means by the term imagination, in this 
place. It is sometimes used as synonymous with conception^ 
but it is more properly confined by philosophers to tlic power 
of making a selection of qualities and of circumstances, from 
a variety of difl'erertt objects, and, by combining and disposing 
these, to form a new creation of its own.*’ We agree that there 
is no occasion for considering this, with Mr. Stewart^ as the 
province of a separate and independent faculty of the mind ; 
and that it is more philosophical to consider imagination as a 
particular mod^ ot Combination. But if that is the case We 
cannot think that Mr. Scott acted well to treat of it under the 
head of Gonceptiori, and not under thset of Combination to 
wiiich it properly belonged. 

Mr, Scott combats the new opinion of Professor Stewart 
that cg^nception is necessarily accompanied witli a momentary 
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belief of the existence of its object. On this point we have not 
been able to form a very decided opinion. The evidence we 
can find for the notion of Mr. Stewart, cithei* in his argutpentl 
or our own consciousness, does not satisfy us. But neither caif 
we establish very satisfactorily the contrary opinion. ''The ob* 
servations of Mr. Scott, however, arc very sensible, and we 
confess our partiality to his side of the question. 

Under this head too, the author treats professedly of the train 
of thought, or what is commonly called the association of ideas« 
He had already treated of the principles of this association, or 
j:)f the relations according to which the mind passes from one 
idea to another, under the head Combination ; and he seems 
not to have formed any very distinct notion, of the difference 
and mutual relations of those two parts of our constitution. It 
is plain he considers them as different, by his treating of them 
under different heads. Yet the whole explanation nearly which 
he gave of combination consisy^d of the usual account of the 
relations by which our ideas succeed one another in the train 
of tlioLight. And here his observations are few and very ge- 
neral. He is of opinion that the mind is passive with respect 
to the succession of its thoughts, an opinion which we are 
strongly inclined to controvert. This is a question which hast 
never yet been examined, but which deserves, in a peculiar 
manner, to be so, and we recommend it warmly to the conside-^ 
ration of those pliilosopl^rs who are engagea in the study of 
mind. Since, however, the mind is passive in the train of 
thought, what then is the cause of the succession of ide43 ? 
This question ouf author puts and ansu^rs. ** It is,*' he says, 
** the relations or combinations previously established among 
the objects of thought, in consequence of which one of these 
suggests another 2/1 injinitum.'* An answer as completely void 
of meaning as any thing we remember to have met with in the 
whole course of our reading. Mow does it come that relations 
previously established should make thoughts succeed one ano- 
ther ? This is only putting the elephant on the back of the 
tortoise. Again, how are these relations and combinations 
establisfied ? We cannot allow an author to explain Combina- 
tion by the succession of ideas, and then •the succession of 
ideas by Combination. If this is not wliat Mr. Scott has done, 
it appears to us to be something very near it. He concludes 
this part of the subject with a very good illustration of the 
power of the mind over the train of its thoughts. 

7. I'he chapter on Memory is a very favouraMc specimen of 
the author’s abilities ; whether we consider the soundness of 
the views, or the very happy talent of communication. In the 
section denominated the analysis of the faculty, a most distiuti 
account h given 6 f the nature and laws of the faculty, as far as 
they arc yet discovered; and in that on the improvement of 
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memory, an excellent c6mpend of the best observation^ on thiK 
subject* 

It is under this head that the author takes occasion to examine 
Mr* Stewart's doctrine with regard to Attention; It is well 
known to those who are conversant in these subjects that Mr. 
Stewart considers Attention as a distinct and independent ia* 
culty of the mind; and though Mr. Scott shews that he com- 
mitted a mistake in regarding himself as the only author who 
had viewed it in this light, he is the only author who has en- 
deavoured particularly to proVe that opinion. Mr. Scott fully 
admits the ingenuity, and usefulness of many of Mr. Stewart's* 
illustrations} but cannot admit that they establish his conclu- 
sion. “ I can find no peculiar objects,” says he, “ for the em- 
ployment of this faculty, which do not belong to some one or 
otlfcr of those whose existence seems to be certainly established.” 

I would be inclined,” he adds, “ to reject the existence of 
the faculty altogether, and consider the meaning of the term 
AiUntion^ or of doing a thing* attentively ^ to be no more than a 
sedulous and steady exertion ot the particular mental power 
then in question, whether it be Perception, Abstraction, Com- 
bination, or any other.” We could wish that the author had 
more fully illustrated and proved this opinion. We have 
long been convinced that this is the true account of attention* 
But Mr. Scott, so far as we recollect, is the first person who 
has distinctly expressed it in print. ,M^)st people, with regard 
to this faculty, entertain an opinion which is either extremely 
vague, or erroneous; and it is not without full illustration they 
can be expected to perceive the evidence ’of a different doc- 
trine. We own, indeed, that subjects of this nature are not 
easily illustrated. But on this account the author derives the 
greater honour who docs it well. We shall here make an ob- 
servation or two chiefly with a view to convey our idea of the 
species of illustration which is wanting. It would be highly 
useful to make an exact classification of the objects of atten- 
tion. If this were done, some important conclusions would 
probably then be <ciy obvious. In the mean time we may 
arrive at some conclusions without it. The present objects of 
tlic senses may be jegaided as one great class of the objects of 
arteniion. Now what can be understood by an act of attention 
to a present object of the senses ? Suppose it to be something 
wliich attracts the attention greatly. Let it be some extraor- 
dinary species of fruit from a newly discovered country. Let 
lis analyse the attention we bestow upon it. First we look at 
it, till we are completely satisfied with regard to its colour; 
then we touch it, to know its hardness or softness, smoothness 
c)r roughness, &c. ; we afterwards apply it to our nose to per- 
ceive its smell, next probably we tiste it to discover its taste. 
But in the whole of this process we can discover nothing but 
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the cxtrci$e of our senses ; nor any difference between this 
and any othei* Series of acts by the senses, but in degrees of in* 
tensity. Surely, howetrer* different degrees of intensity are re-* 
cognised in all our mental acts; and when this is sufficient to 
account fur any appearance, it must be unphilosophical to iti- 
troduce a new faculty for that purpose. 

When we attend to art absent ooject of the senses, the pro- 
cess is somewhat different* The first act is an act of conception* 
We endeavour to conceive the object as clearly and distinctly 
as possible; and this is very often all that ii meant in common 
language by attending to an object. When any thing more is 
'included, it is always some inquiry with regard to the object, 
which can easily be resolved into separate acts of the mind) 
having merely the epithet attentive applied td thein, when they 
are more than usually intense. A man attends to a pfoposidort 
of Euclid, when he goes over the demonstration With his rea* 
toning faculty in keen exercise* He attends to a description 
of Milion when his imaginatioA with liveliness pourtrays the 
images of the poet. To do this Subject justice a number of 
instances, involving the exercise of attention, shotild be skill, 
fully chosen from our processes of thought ; and these instances 
carefully analysed. What ii meant by attention would then be 
evident. We must, however, content ourselves with pointing 
out the inquiry to others. 

8. We come now to the last headj undet which the au.thol* 
has divided the analysis of*the intellectual powers, distinguished 
by the title Reason. In the analysis of this faculty the author 
endeavours to make it appear that Reasou and Jildgrtient oUj^t 
not to be considered as different faculties, but different exer- 
cises of the same faculty. A judgment is a determination of 
the mind, expressed in a single proposition, as, ** the whole h 
equal to its parts.*’ But a process of reasoning is acknowj* 
ledged to be merely a chain of these determinations. Mr. Scott 
therefore, is of opinion that no new faculty is concerned in thii 
process, which consists merely of repeated acts of Judgehient* 
We acknowledge that there is much appearance of AoUndnesa 
in this observation. But we have not been able to investigate 
the point sufficiently to form a decisive opitiign* 

We have less hesitation, however, in deciding against the 
author in his definition of Reason, which he Would confine ici 
abstract notions, and the discovery of gerietal truth. It is bu^ 
justice to that modesty and candour by which he is uncom- 
monly distinguished, to say that he expresses great diffidence 
in stating this opinion; and we cannot help thinking that some-* 
thing in regard to this particular must have been the occasioit 
of a more than usual oversight. For until he cart shew what 
other faculties they are to which we owe all our deductions 
and propositions respecting actual existences, we can hardly 
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permit him to confine judgment and reasoning to abstract and 
necessary truth, while so great a field of our knowledge is left 
altogether unappropriated. We entirely agree with him that 
the evidence of sense, memory, and consciousness, is inde- 
pendent of judgement or any other faculty. But there arc 
many deductions and mental processes with regard to contin- 
gent objects which appear to us at present impossible to be 
resolved into mere acts of sense, memory, or consciousness. 

Under this head the author inserts his account of first prin- 
ciples. After explaining the nature and use of first principles 
he gives a short and distinct history of the inquiries into the* 
subject which have been made by philosophers from father 
Buffer to Dr. Reid; »and afterwards, instead of enumerating, 
oroilassifying the propositions which may be held as first prin- 
ciples, he endeavours to ascertain what are the faculties, 
which, according to the constitution of man, are each accom- 
panied with intuitive belief; r.t the same time examining under 
which of these the first principles enumerated by other authors 
are naturally comprehended, and how far all the particulars 
contained in their classifications are really entitled to the appel- 
lation of first truths. He gives the following enumeration of 
these faculties: 1. Consciousness, 2, Sense, g. Memory, 
4. Reason, 5. The Moral Faculty. This subject the author has 
treated in his usual instructive manner. But he has not gone 
very far in adding to that improvement of which it stands so 
much in need. There are several of his positions of which we 
Would express our dopbts^ had we not extended this review to 
such a length already. 

The last section, by which the work is regularly concluded, 
is on definition, and the various kinds of proof. This we con- 
sider as the lamest part of the book. From the promises of the 
author to render his analysis of the powers of the understanding 
subservient to the elucidation of the natural process of discovery, 
and to the laying down of the principles of a rational logic, we 
might have expected a* satisfactory oelineation of the inductive 
mode of philosophising, a delineation which was left imperfect 
by Lord Bacon, and which has never yet been completed, 
while science c&ntinues to suffer so deeply from the want 
of it. Our disappointment was truly gieat, when, after some 
^ery good remarks on the accounts given of Definiiion by 
Aristotle and Mr. Locke, we found nothing but some common 
observations on the hackneyed division of probable and de- 
monstrative evidence. Or if there is any thing else, it is so 
vague as to answer very little purpose. 

These defects are intended in some measure to be supplied 
by an Appendi.x, containing a sketch of the methods of investi- 
gation peculiarly adapted to the three great sciences. Mathe- 
matics,! Physics, and Metaphysics. We are sorry chat the au- 
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ttior intended no more than a sketch* The article oft mathema* 
lical reasoning has very considerable merit ; but those on the 
induction of physical science, and on the induction of meta- 
physics contain merely a few of the more important general 
observations on the inductive mode of philosophising. The 
author, indeed, is abundantly sensible of what he has left un- 
done; and he pleads an excuse for himself which few authois 
advance — the want of ability. But we arc by no means pre- 
pared to admit his excuse. We know no undertaking in the 
philosophy of mind, which the author of this book needs to 
•decline. It is the want of diligence not the want of ability, if 
he yields not important services to tlie science. And we 
should be truly happy to learn that he had seriously undertaken 
(o execute that rational system of Logic, of the utility of wlfich 
he has so high and just an estimation. 

We have already expressed a high opinion of the manner in 
which the book is written. It unites in a very uncommon dc- 
g!cc the different merits of the scientific style* It excels in 
peispicuity, and in that precision of language which distin- 
guishes the Reidian school, and which Reid conferred so great 
ail obligation on science by introducing. With this is joined 
that simple elegance which gives amenity to philosophical dis- 
course, and aids the communication of knowledge by rendering 
it agreeable. We found, however, a good many expressions 
which would admit of ifhprovement. Thus asCertainmnit is 
very often used, which, if it be a word, is certainly not an 
agreeable, or a necessary one. The different applications*of 
the relative, in the following sentence are contrary both to ele- 
gance and to perspicuity : “ To Dr. Reid we owe the clear 
ascertainment of the distinction between these terms, wkicht ift 
fact, appear to denote different faculties of the mind, xahxch^ 
though generally, are not constantly conjoined,** We were 
surprised to find an author of his taste guilty of such a vul- 
garism as the following; “ Berkeley, though he denies the ex- 
istence of a material world, yet, as bec^imciiis clothe'" &c. [in- 
stead of profession] an expression, which, besides its vulgarity, 
is both affected, and implies a disrespect for^a particular order 
of men, which, if it were just, had no business to be here ex- 
pressed. What is the use of the word that in the following 
passage ? ** And the more visible that the exertion of these 4s 
rendered, the more perfect is the work reckoned,** &c. “ It i-s 

be wondered^' he says, “ that so much investigation has 
been bestowed,** &c. But to wonder is a neuter verb, and 
therefore cannot have a passive voice. To wonder at is ifie 
active verb, and only that can be used in the passive foirn. 

Those who are aware of the great impoitancc of the subject, 
will not be surprised at the attention we have bestowed upoa 
this work. We consider it as a publication calculated to be 
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extremely useful, as containing within narrow limits a clear 
and for the most part a just view of the best doctrines of inteU 
lectual philosophy ; and as thus likely both to aid the inquiries 
of the young, and to engage the attention of many grown persons 
who might be deterred from looking into a more voluminous 
performance. 

Art. II. Surgical Observations, Part the Second: containing 
an Account of the Disorders of the Health in General, and of 
the Digestive Organs in Particular, which accompany Local 
Diseases and obstruct their Cure:~^bservations on Diseases of 
the Urethra, particularly of that Part which is surrounded by 
the Prostate Gland: and Observations relative to the Treatment 
f one Species of the Navi Maternu By John Abernethy, 
FiR^S. &c. &c. pp, 245. 6/. Longman & Co. i8o6* 
IN our Number for Januaij last, we had occasion to review 
a work of Dr. Hamilton’s of Edinburgh, in which he proves the 
intimate connection between the cure of fevers and the restoration 
of a healthy action to the digestive organs. Mr. Abernethy has 
employed himself in observing the connection between those 
local diseases, which fall under the care of the surgeon^ and 
the state of the digestive organs as well as of the system in ge« 
neral. The results obtained from a long course of experi- 
ments, by these two eminent practitioners, are exactly the same, 
if we. allow for the difference of the diseases which they have 
had in view. From their united observations we derive the 
mo^t satisfactory proof that disorders of the digestive organs 
frequently produce, and perhaps always aggravate and obstruct^ 
the cure both of fevers and local diseases ; and that the resto- 
ration of the digestive organs to a healthy action always alle- 
viates and often radically cures these diseases. 

These observations must necessarily be considered as of the 
first importance in the practice of medicine. The connection 
of the state of the digestive organs with the various diseases of 
the human body has hith|?rto been too little attended to by me- 
dical men in Greaf Britain ; and yet it is evident that their 
state must have a very intimate connection with, perhaps, 
every disease. When the digestive organs do not perform 
their part properly, whether the nourishment they afford be too 
scanty, or whether the aliment when carried into the system by 
thC; absorbents be not properly prepared, the system must be 
either wasted from the want of a sufficient supply, or disor- 
dered by the introduction of unassimilated substances; and 
hence a disease, either general or local, must necessarily be en« 
gendered. On the other hand, when the system is disordered 
either by a general or a local disease, some portion of those or- 
gans, by which the nourishment is distributed throughout the 
body, must be thrown into disorder, and cease to perform their 
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proper Functions, and this disorder must more or less affect the 
action of the digestive organs with which they directly com- 
municate. There is also a still more immediate and powerful 
connection maintained between the digestive organs, and the 
other parts of the body, by means of the nervous system, as ap- 

t ears from a multitude of circumstances, although the process 
e very little understood. The sudden sickness which arises 
often from a blow at the most distant extremities of the body, 
cannot otherwise be accounted for. But while the digestive 
organs thus share in the disorders of other parts of the body, 
the disorder hence produced in them will in its turn become a 
cause, and aggravate and obstruct the cure of the disease from 
which it has originated. In this manner it is evident that the 
State oHhe digestive organs must have a direct connection \tith 
almost every disease of the body, and ought in consequence to 
be strictly attended to in the intentions ot cure. 

But these conclusions, howcF^er natural they may appear, 
could only have been plausible theories unless confirmed by 
actual experiments, and fortunately these have of late been con- 
ducted extensively and with much accuracy. The experiments 
related in this volume hy Mr. Abernethy are particularly in- 
tended to illustrate the reciprocal influence of constitutional and 
local disorders on each other, and particularly the connection 
which the latter have with the state of the digestive organs. 
These subjects have hitherto been very much neglected, owing 
in a great measure to the absurd subdivision of the healing art 
into the medical dj^d surgical departments. In consequence of 
this division the physician has bestowed his attention almost 
exclusively on those constitutional and internal disorders which 
chance and custom have allotted to his care; while the sur- 
geon has as exclusively devoted his attention to those local dis- 
eases which have fallen to his share. But the connection be- 
tween constitutional and l^cal disorders, being assigned by 
custom to neither branch of the profession, has been equally 
neglected by both, although the origm, the continuance, and 
the removal of one of these classes of disorders often entirely 
depends on the other. The patient is thus [eft to pine under a 
protracted disease, because neither his physician nor his sur- 
geon have been commanded by custom to search for the meant 
of cure where alone they can be found. These consequenoes 
of this absurd division of the objects of the profession, Mr. 
Abernethy has distinctly perceived and attempted to remedy : 
yet, perhaps, even he is to be blamed for the scrupulous de- 
licacy with which he avoids encroaching on the department 
which custom has assigned to the physician, although he seems 
perfectly aware of the bad effects to which it has in iliii 
instance given rise. 

The work before us commences with a preliminary disscr* 
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tation “ On those Disorders of the System in General, and oJf 
the Digestive Organs in Particular, which accompany Local 
Diseases, and which, whether they he Sympathetic or Idio* 
pathic, considerably obstruct the Cure of these Diseases.*' 
Tlie author in the first place produces two cases to shew how 
the digestive organs may be affected from local disorder. The 
one IS an instance of a gentleman whose stomach and bowels 
became violently affected in consequence of his having un- 
dergone an operation for adherent omental hernia | as soon 
as the functions of bis bowels were restored, the severe symp-» 
toms which had attended their disorder soon disappeared. The * 
other is an instance of a gentleman whose leg had been acci.p 
dentally bruised and broken: his general health, however, con-^ 
tinved good for three or four weeks, and the leg seemed likely 
to get soon well, when the injury was by some unnoticed cir^ 
cumstance converted from a siipplc to a compound fracture: a 
high delirium,, and afterwards 7 violent affection of the stomach 
were the consequences, and the disorder speedily terminated 
in death. In both these cases the digestive organs seem to 
have been affected through the medium of the nervous system. 
The author shews that slighter disorders of the digestive or* 
gans take place in consequence of less violent local diseases, 
such as cancerous complaints, ulcers, teething in children, &c. 
This slighter disorder of the chylopoietic organs is, in general, 
manifested by a diminution of appetit^and digestion, flatulence, 
and unnatural colour and fetor of the excretions, which are 
a^rierally deficient in quantity. The tongue is dry, whitish, or 
furred, particularly at the back part; this symptom is most ap- 
parent in the morning. As the disease advances, a tenderness 
IS felt when the epigastric region is compressed, and the patient 
breathes more by the ribs, and less by the diaphragm than in 
the healthy state. The urine is fre^ently turbid. These 
symptoms the author imputes to ai^ irritable state pf the chylo- 
poietic organs, which is accompanied by a deficiency or depra- 
vity of those secretions, upon the healthy quality of which the 
right performance of their functions depends, l^he absorption 
pf morbific poisons, which directly affect the nervous system, 
produce similar effects on the digestive organs as local diseases, 
In .or4er to render the object of his mode of treatment in 
th^se disorders of the digestive organs more comprebensible, 
the author here gives an account pf the various processes 
through which th/^ food passes in the course of digestion, and the 
symptoms which denote disorder in the different classes of the 
digestive organs, The changes which the food undergoes ip 
the digestive organs of the more complicated animals are three* 
f^old ; ^t\d djstific(. organs are allotted to each of C|ic. three pro-, 
cesses, Digestion, properly so called, takes, place in the 
stomachi- chyliSwW iff the intestines j and a thk4 pro. 
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ceis, which hitherto wants a name, i? performed in the large 
intestines. It is probable that in some cases, one set of these 
organs may be more disordered than the others, and of course 
one of these processes may fail more than the rest. The 
change which the food undergoes in the stomach is attributed 
to the action of the succus gastricus; and therefore any defi- 
ciency in the guantity, or depravity in the quality, of iliis juice 
will naturally give rise to improper digestion. The symptom 
from which the existence of disorder in the state of the sto- 
mach may most certainly and constantly be inferred is the state 
of the tongue : a white furred tongue generally denotes some 
disorder in the stomach. When matter improperly prepared is 
thrown from the stomach into the smaller intestines, it is not to 
be supposed that these intestines, whose functions are intended 
for a different purpose, are capable of remedying the evil. 
There are many circumstances, such as the effects produced by 
different substances in the urinf, which shew that the lactcals 
may carry much unassimilated matter into the circulation. 

The immediate cause of chyllfication is not well understood ; 
it seems however probable, from analogy, that the succus in- 
testinalis is a principal agent in this change. Since the bile 
and pancreatic liquid are poured into the intestines at a small 
distance from the stomach, it is natural to consider these fluids 
as contributing to the formation of the chyle. The chyme, or 
aliment digested by the# stomach, being viscid, the pancreatic 
juice has been considered as a useful and necessary diluent. 
The uses of the bile have of late much engaged the attentiqj;! of 
physiologists. Mr. Hunter observed •that it did not seem to 
incorporate with the chyle; and it certainly cannot do so and 
retain its own nature, since its colour and taste are go intense, 
that it would impart these properties to the chyle, if mixed with 
it in the smallest quantity. The difficulty of conceiving that 
the two fluids can be agitated together by the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines, without becoming incorporated, has led to an 
opinion that the bile may combine with the alimentary matter, 
and lose its original properties; but nothing of this kind is as- 
certained. Fourcroy thinks that the alkali and saline ingre- 
dients of the bile may combine with the chyle, and render it 
more fluid, while the albumen and resin may combine with tlie 
excrementitious matter. It is, indeed, evident that the bile rom- 
bineg either totally or partially with something separated tftun 
the chyle, and exists formally in it, and in a state of IkmUIi uni- 
formly dyes it of its peculiar colour; and therefore it has of 
late been ^opposed that the bile may serve to purify tlic chyle, 
by precipitating and combining with its feculent parts. Our 
author considers the colour of the faeces as generally depending 
on the bile, for this powerful reason, that all the secretions, 
which are poured into the alimentary canal, excejit the bile, 
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;^re colourless or white; if, therefore, this fluid were wanting, 
Ithe residue of thp aliment would be of the colour, which might 
he expected to result from some of its undigested parts com- 
bined together. When, for instance, the secretion of the bile 
is stopped by the irritation of teething in children, whose diet is 
chiefly bread and milk, the faeces are white; when this secre- 
tion IS obstructed in adults, the stools are pale like whitish^ 
brown paper. The colour of bile itself in the healthy human 
subject is, according to qut author, generally of a deep yellow 
brown^ the brown seems to be the result pf the yellow 
ipolour concentrated, appears to hint to be of the colour of 
wetted rhubarb ; for, if a small portion of either of these sub- 
stances he put into a large quantity of water, they will dye it 
of a'bright yellow cqloqr, which is actually the colpur of these 
snbstances although so concentrated iq the mass as to appear 
brown, Where the secretion of the bile is healthy, the faeces 
are also exactly of the same col 6 ur, a deep yellow brown, con- 
vertible by solution in w^ter into a bright yellow ; whenever 
the faeces are in any respect of a different colour, it indicate^ 
either a deficiency in the quantity or depravity in the quality of 
itbe bile. The author, however, states a variety of circum- 
stances which are to he attended to in estimating the state of 
the biliary secretion from the colour of the faeces. 

The residue of the alimentary naattqr, mixed with the bile, 
passes from the small jnto the large intestines, and there under- 
goes a sudden change; it acquires a peculiar fetor, and be- 
fomes what we dcnpmiaia^e f^ces. This change is so sudden, 
that it cannot be ascribed to spontaneous chemical alterations, 
f which would be gradual,) but tq some pew animal agency. If 
the contents of the small intestines at their termination, and of 
the large at tl^eir coinmenpement, be examined, they will be 
found totally different, even within a line of each other; the 
lormer being without fetor, aqd the latter in all respects what 
we denominate faeces. The faeces quickly suffer chemical 
decomposition out of the' body, a^hough they often remain in 
the bowels withopt undergoing the same kind of change. 
Their chemical decomposition is attended with the sudden for- 
rpatipn of ammonia; yet if they be examined when recent, they 
;ire found to contain acids which aipmonia would neutralise, 
Th« inference, therefore, naturally arises, that this third process, 
§mQngst other purposes, may be designed sq to modify the re- 
sidue pf the alimentary matter, as to prevent it from undergoing 
those various chemical changes, which might be stimulating to 
the containing organs, as well as injurious to the general health. 
The means by which this mollification of the residue of the food, 
which takes place iq the digestive organs, is effected^, are but 
}ittle known. Analogy leqds us to refer it to the effects pf 4 
§ecfetjqn frpiq the lining pf thos^ intestines iq which it t^kcf 
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|>1ace. Now if this secretion deviates from the healthy stand* 
ard, in consequence of an irritated or disordered state of those 
organs, we may reasonably expect a corresponding derangement 
of the process, by which the residue of the food is converted 
into faeces. 

Such are Mr. Abernerhy's opinions with regard to the func- 
tions of the chylopoietic viscera, or digestive organs. As (he 
processes in the three different classes ot these organs seem lo 
be principally carried on by the same means, by fluids secreted 
from the internal linings of the viscera, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the same general causes, such as affectioiaa of the 
nervous system, must have a tendency to disorder the secreting 
vessels in one of these classes as well as another: the cure may 
therefore be conducted on the supposition that the vvhqle of 
these organs are disordered, since the same remedies would 
have to be employed in removing the disorder of any one class 
of them. It is also evident thai independent of a general cause, 
one portion of the digestive organs cannot be disordered with- 
out communicating this disorder in a considerable degree to 
the whole; since the alimentary matter, if improperly prepared 
in the higher organs, will be apt to irritate and produce disorder 
in those through which it afterwards descends; while any ob- 
struction or other disorder in the lower must disturb the func- 
tion of the higher organs. The sympathy which, by means of 
the nervous system, exfsts between all these different organs, 
also increases still more the disorder which is communicated 
from one of the^e sets of organs to the other. • 

But if the diseases of these organs^are to be considered as 
generally affecting the whole, and to be treated in this point of 
view, then the more evident symptoms of disorder in some of 
these organs are sufficient to direct us in the process of cure. 
The whiteness of the tongue, the colour and quantity of the 
faeces, and some other symptoms of disorder in certain parts of 
the digestive organs are sumcierft to prove that these organs arc 
not in a healthy state, and to point out nature of the reme* 
dies which must be resorted to. After a number of other inte- 
resting observations on this subject, our author sums up the 
(conclusions deducible from the facts he lias stated, in the fol- 
lowing manner ; 

1, Sudden and violent local irritation will produce an enually 
sudden and vehement a/Feccion of the digestive organs. 

2, A slighter degree of continued local irritation wiil produce t 
less violent affection ; the ordinary symptoms ot winch are ivcited 
in page 18. 

3, This affection is a disorder in the actions, and not a disease in 
the structure of the affected organs; although it rnav, wht-i* lung 
continued, induce evident diseased appearances ; both which circum- 
stances are proved by dissections. 

A similar disorder of (be digestive organs oocurs without local 
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irritation, and exiits as an'idiopathic disease ; in which ease, it U 
characterized by the same symptoms. 

.'S, Th»^re are some varieties in the symptoitis of this disorder, 
both when it is sympathetic and idiopathic. These are ennmerated 
in page ^ 

” 0, The disorder probably consists in an affection of all the di- 
gestive organs in general, though in particular cases it may be 
more manitest in some of those organs, than in others. 

7> That disorder of the digestive organs frequently affects the 
nervous system ; producing irritability and various consequent af- 
fections. This is proved by the effects of blows on the belly, in 
persons previously healthy ; and the same consequences are often 
observed from whatever cause the disorder originates. At the same 
time weakness must be produced from imperfect digestion ; and 
from the combination of these causes, viz, weakness and irritation, 
I dedoce the origin of many local diseases, and the aggravation of 
all, as will be seen in the relation of the cases.'* 

Our author, having concluded from many factis that the dis- 
order of the digestive organs arises from a weakness and irrita- 
bility of the affected parts, accompanied by a deficiency or 
depravity of the fluids secretes! from them, proceeds to describe 
the mode of treatment by which these symptoms may be reme- 
died. An attention to diet, air, and exercise is one of the prin- 
cipal circumstances on which the cure depends. A regular 
diurnal evacuation of the bowels is particularly necessary, and 
this must be effected by means of gentle medicines which do 
not purge, since all strong purgatives rather increase the disor- 
der, The improprieties of the biliary secretion arc to be cor- 
rected by small unirritatMg doses of mercury, Which has a pe- 
culiar effect ip diseases of the liver. The preparation of mer- 
cury which Jkr author employs he calls pil, hydrar ^, — we 
believe it is peculiar to himself. For further particulars on this 
important subject, we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

After this preliminary dissertation, in which Mr. Abernethy 
explains his system, he proceeds to exemplify it by a variety of 
important cases classed in different sections. The first section 
contains various instances of paralytic affections in the extre- 
mities, which were accompanied with disorder of the digestive 
organs, and relieved in proportion as that disorder was removed. 
The second section is occupied with cases, in which local dis- 
orders of the head, produced by blows, were kept up and ag- 
gravated by affections of the digestive organs. In the third 
section our author exemplifies some diseases of the throat, skin, 
and bones, which so much resemble venereal complaints, that 
they are frequently treated as such; but which take place 
without any reasonable ground for attributing them to the ab- 
sorption of any morbific poison. A disorder of the digestive 
organs constantly exists in these cases; and produces, or at 
least aggravates and protracts a state of weakness and iTritability 

a 
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of constitution; to which the origin*of the disease must un« 
doubtedly be referred. The fourth section relates to unhealthyr 
indurations, abscesses, and sores, which are seldom, if cver| 
unattended with disorder of the digestive organs; and the fifth 
to disorders of parts which have a continuity of surface 
with the alimentary canal. In the sixth section the author ref- 
lates the information which he has obtained by dissection, rela- 
tive to the causation of other diseases by those of the digestive 
organs. The whole of these.* sections are interspersed with 
observations which must be of infinite utility both to the sur- 
geon and the physician, and we cannot too earnestlj^ecom- 
mend them to their attention. The views which are here 
opened of the causes and cures of many obstinate diseases, are 
liew; and if they be just, which a large collection of e:i^ert. 
ipents proves them to be, they point out the means of removing* 
with the greatest ease and the most simple treatment, disorders 
which have resisted the most painful and tedious applications. 

Tlic next division of the vt^ume relates to Diseases of the 
Urethra; particularly of that part which is surrounded by the 
Prostate Gland. Much obscurity hangs over the subject of 
btrictures in the Urethra: sometimes they are readily and per- 
manently removed by the introduction of common bougies ; 
while in other instances the bougies have scarcely any ef- 
fect, and the strictures return as soon as the means employed 
for relieving them are discontinued. This variety in diffeient 
cases may, in some instances, depend on the kind and duration 
of the disease in the strictures themselves; yet, in many others* 
a number of chses has convinced Mr. Aberncthy that their 
existence and recurrence depend upon a diseased state of the 
urethra in its passage through the prostate gland, a circumstance 
which has hitherto been unattended to. For the cure of the 
disease in this part of the canal, the most cffecl^ual expedient he 
has found to be the passing of bougies through the part. This 
generally seems to deaden both thq morbid and natural sen- 
sibility of the part, and thus removea the irritation on which the 
disease depends. Sometimes, however, flie introduction of the 
bougie seems to increase the inflammation; and in such cases it. 
is necessary to desist from this measure, and to attempt to relieve 
the patient by the application of warm bathing tothe perinseum, 
He particularly cautions young surgeons against the indiscreet 
use of bougies, as they are often in danger of injuring the farts 
and consequeritly aggravating their diseases. The observ.itisms 
in this part of the volume are highly important, as they cluciJaie 
a subject which has hit^rto remained involved in obscurity, iq 
the cruel affliction of patients whom their surgeons have in 
attempted to relieve. 

The third part of the volume relates to the treatment of one 
species of Haternu The object of the author is nq| 
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to discuss the general treatment of this disorder, but to point 
out means which he found effectual in tv^ro cases for stopping 
its progress, where the removal of the unnatural structure could 
not be accomplished. The first case related is that of a child 
about two months old, which had this unnatural enlargement 
of the vessels distributed every where beneath the forearm, 
from the wrist to the elbow. In a short time it had swollen to 
that degree, that the circumference of the affected fore arm was 
twice the size of the other. Mr. Abernethy determined to try 
whether a permanent and equable pressure would not prevent 
the distension and consequent enlargement of the turgid vessels, 
and whether reducing the temperature of the limb would not 
diminish the inflammatory action, upon which their repletion 
seemed to depend. A many-tailed bandage was employed to 
accomplish the first of these intentions, and wetting the limb 
with water to accomplish the latter. The success of this treat- 
ment exceeded his most sanguine expectations. In the other 
case, a child had this unnatural state of the vessels in the orbit 
of the eye. They gradually increased in magnitude, and ex- 
tended themselves into the upper eye-lid, so as to keep it per- 
manently closed. The clustered vessels also projected out of 
the orbit, at the upper part, and made the integuments pro- 
trude, forming a tumour as large as a walnut. The removal 
of this disease by an operation did not appear practicable; and 
pressure to any extent was evidently impossible. The only 
thing that could be attempted was the abstraction of heat, and 
the consequent diminution of inflammatory aqtion. For this 
purpose folded linen, wef with rose water saturated with alum, 
was bound on the prmecting part, and kept constantly damp. 
Under this treatment the disorder as regularly receded as it had 
l>efore increased. After about three months it had gradually 
sunk within the orbit, and the child could open its eye. Shortly 
afterwards all medical treatment was discontinued, and no ap- 
pearance of this unnatural structure remains. Mr. Abernethv 
has been informed of ^another case of the same disease whicn 
got well by the same treatment. From these he concludes it 
to be probable that if the preternatural distension of the vessels 
could be prevented, ihe blood might coagulate in them ; and 
thus this unnatural contexture of vessels being rendered im« 
pervious might become obliterated. 

have now given a short analysis of the valuable work 
before us. The merits of Mr. Abernethy’s former publications 
have already been acknowledged by the public, and his present 
treatise cannot fail to add to his reputation. Instead of any 
farther comment on its design or arrangement, we shall extract 
his own concluding sentences : 

The best mode of obtaining and increasing professional know- 
ledge is, in ipy opinion, to pay tliat strict attention to cases, which 
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itnables us to note those nice shades of difSsrence, which distinguish 
diseases from each other ; and also to form some regular arrange- 
meat of (hem 3 so that, ultimately, we may be able to discover 
their natural series and order. This method I have pursued front 
the beginning of my professional studies. Whenever the opinions, 
which an attention to cases had impressed on my mind, difTered 
from those which seemed to prevail amongst other practitioners, 1 
published the cases, and the inferences which I drew from them ; 
because 1 thought the cases, at least, deserved attention, and that 
the justness of my opinions would either be confirmed or confuted 
by those of the public. It is also of acknowledged utility to the 
promotion of science, to excite investigation, and even publicly to 
announce the deficiencies of our knowledge. Such were^e con- 
siderations, which induced me to lay before the public my former 
and the present essays and observations. I am induced to mention 
my motives, though indeed they are sufficiently apparent, becg|,ise 1 
suspect that I may, on this occasion, be again censured for pro- 
ducing unfinished performances, and for not paying sufficient at- 
tention to the records of fcir.iilar cafes, which are contained in books. 
The very design of the work includes in It, however, a degree and 
acknowledgement of imperfection ; and what I wish to observe on 
this subject will be best expressed in the words of Horace ; 

' Est quodam prodire fenvs*, si non datur ullrd,** 

For my apparent inattention to reading on the subjects, which 
it is the intention of these essays and observations to illustrate, I 
have formerly assigned, what appeared to me to be an adequate 
apology — f 

Iti proportion as we advance in knowledge, we are led (o re- 
mark many circumstances in the progress of a disorder, which had 
before passed widiout notice 3 but which, known and duly at- 
tended Co, would clearly point out the nature of the complaint. 
Hence the records of former cases are of much less value 3 as the 
symptoms, about which we are now anxious to inquire, have, in 
them, been entirely overlooked." To adduce cases without oppor- 
tunities of identifying them, would only lead to controversy. 

Again then 1 publish a work, with all these imperfections, re- 
gardless too of my own reputation, whilst I am conscious of per- 
forming a duty in not secreting knowledge, or making it merelv 
subservient to private views 3 but in publishihg information, which 
could not be collected without opportunities that few possess, and 
which may, in various ways, contribute to promote the advance* 
ment of medical knowledge." 

Art. III. An Examination of the British Doctrine which subjects 
to Capture a Neutral Trade not open in Time of Peace, wo* 
pp* 200. America* Reprinted in London^ 1806. Johnson. 
HAD the present peiformancc come into our hands before 
the remarks on this subject contained in our last Number 
[see page ^505] were written, they might more properly have 
been incorporated with an analysis of this work, which contains 
a far more complete view of the controversy. 
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Having already as fully expressed ourselves on the c^uestionit 
both of policy and of right as oar limits would permit, we must 
in a great measure content ourselves with stating the judgment 
we Iwve formed of the present treatise, leaving the evidence to 
be deduced from a perusal of the work itself. It appears to us 
to contain one of the most complete discussions of a complex 
political question which we have ever had the pleasure to read 
or hear. Whether the subject is to be considered in an histo- 
rical light and to be decided by an appeal to practice, or in a 
legal point of view to be determined by acknowledged laws, 
and di^omatic stipulations | or in the light of pure reason, to be 
determined by the judgment of right and wrong between nation 
and nation, the pamphlet is equally satisfactory and decisive. 
Nothing is wanting to place our judgment on a firm founda- 
tion.' The author has condensed a vast quantity of historical, 
legal, and diplomatic information, which he has brought to bear 
with irresistible force upon the question. He has examined 
with acuteness, and refuted with perspicuity all the pleas ad- 
vanced in lavour of the British claim. And whatever in this 
country may be the opinion in the Courts of Admiralty, or else- 
where, we arc well assured that there is not another civilized 
nation by whom the question will not be considered as deter- 
mined unanswerably by the present performance. 

The author divides his argument into five parts, and examines 
the principle of the British claims : 

*• 1. By the writings most generally received as the deposi- 
taries and oracles of the law of nations. 

2. By the evidence of treaties. 

3. By the judgment of nations other than Great Britain^ 

4. By the conduct of Great Britain herself. 

5. By the reasoning employed in favour of the principle.*' 

1. Under the first of these heads we have a distinct and accu- 
rate commentary on the doctrine which has been laid down on 
the subject of neutral commerce by all the most respectable 
writers on the law of natjoiis — Grotius, Puifendorf, Bynker- 
skoek. Martens, Vatte{ ; the passages relating to the subject in 
their writings are extracted, and explained ; and it clearly ap- 
pears, that the whok weight of their authority is fairly placed 
in opposition to the British pretensions. 

2. Under the second head the author considers the relations 
which treaties bear to the law of nations. One case Is when 
they actually establish that to be a law in this universal code, 
which but for them, could not be so considered. This case is 
constituted, when the treaties are so general, so uniform, and of 
such duration as to attest a general and settled concurrence 
among nations regarding any principle or rule of international 
tfansaction. Now the British pretension is not opposed by the 
stipulations of only one or two of the more remarkable treaties 
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6f modern Europe, It is opposed by* such a general, and em- 
phatic consent, as decidedly constitutes that law of nations oC 
which the autlior speaks. He adduces a series of examples: 
first, from those treaties which have taken place between other 
nations, and in which Great Britain was not a party. Of this 
sort are the treaty between the United Provinces and Spain iti 
1650, the Pyrenean treaty between France and Spain in 1659, 
a treaty between France and the United Provinces in 1662, the 
treaty of Buda in 1667, a treaty between France and Sweden in 
1672,3 treaty between Sweden and the United Provinces in 1675, 
a declaration made by Spain and the United Provinces jg 1676 
confirming the treaty of 1650, another treaty between France and 
the United Provinces in 1678, another treaty between Sweden 
and the United Provinces in 1679, another treaty in the same 
year between France and the United Provinces, a treaty bettveen 
Denmark and the United Provinces in 1701, a treaty between 
France and the Hanse Towns in 1716, a treaty between the 
Empeior Charles VI, and the King of Spain in 1725, a treaty 
between Naples and Holland in 17,52, a treaty between France 
and Hamburgh in 1767 and between f ranee and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg in 1779* Every one of these ti cal its contains 
something expressly hostile to the British pretension, while 
nothing can be loiind in any treaty during that whole period 
which affords it the smallest countenance. This induction it« 
self aflbrds a pretty satisfactory proof of an universal, perma- 
nent, and fixed consent. 

This proof becomes irresistible when the treaties to which 
Great Britain Rerself has been a party are taken into the ac- 
count. The author enters into a pretty full commentary on 
these, as far as they prove that the pretension at England to 
interrupt the colonial commerce of neutral nations, is different 
from those stipulations she has ratified witliher maritime neigh- 
bours during a series of ages. We are sorry that we can fol- 
low our author in this satisfactory exposition no farther than 
barely to enumerate the treaties whvh he lakes under conside- 
ration, These are the treaty with Sweefen made in 1654, andt 
confirmed and explained in 1656, a treaty of alliance with the 
same country in t66i, a treaty with Spain in 1667, a treaty 
with the United Provinces in the same year, confii‘med on a 
fresh occasion the year following, a treaty with Denmark in 
1669 followed by a treaty of alliance the succeeding year, a 
maritime .trea^ with the United Provinces in 1^74 with an 
explanatory ^claration bearing the same date, a treaty with 
France in 1677, celebrated treaty of Utrecht in 1713, a 
treaty with Sweden 1720, with Spain 1721, with France and 
Spain 1729, with the Emperor ot Germany and the United 
Netherlands 1731, with Russia in 17341 a convention with 
Spain 1739, the treaty ol Aix la Chapelle irt 1748, that between 
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Great Britain, France, ai^d Spain in 1763, with Russia In iy 66 f 
with Denmark 1780, with r ranee 1783 and 1786 and a con- 
vention 1787, and the treaty with Russia in 1801 • That in alt 
these treaties there is something to discountenance the idea of 
any claim to interrupt the neutral commerce of other nations 
in colonial produce, and that in many of them any such claim 
is directly renounced, while nothing of a contrary tendency is 
any where to be found, certainly proves, as far as the proof of 
treaties can go, that this pretension is contrary to the law of 
nations. “ Such,” says the author, “ is the accumulated and 
irresistible testimony borne by Great Britain, in her own trea- 
ties, a^inst the doctrine asserted by her.*' He makes a few 
separate observations on the treaties of 1780 and 1800, and on 
the treaties which the United States of America have made 
with# different nations, which all tend to confirm the same con- 
clusion. 

3. It appears that no nation, but Great Britain alone, ever 
pretended, on the ground now assumed by that power, to inter- 
rupt the trade of neutral nations. It is therefore a law of na- 
tions entirely of her own making. 

4. From the practice of Great Britain herself the author next 
proceeds to argue against the doctrine which she advances. 
She defends her interruption of the neutral trade with the 
French colonies by saying that a trade which a belligerent 
keeps shut to the neutral during peace she may refuse to let the 
neutral enjoy during war. But the author shews that she docs 
not regulate her own conduct by the principle that a trade shut 
to the neutral during pea^e is unlawful to him during war. On 
the contrary various branches of her trade, of which she holds 
the monopoly during peace, she opens to the neutral nations 
during war. Thus she encourages the neutrals in one branch 
of business to do the very thing for which she seizes and con- 
fiscates their property in another. It must be owned, if it be a 
law of nations which she thus vindicates so zealously in one 
quarter while she violates it in another, a delicate attention to 
international law is not oni of her ruling principles. 

But her delicacy is placed in a still more extraordinary point 
of view by another circumstance. Though she pretends that it 
is the advantage reaped by her enemy whence alone she is in- 
duced to wish this trade interrupted, and not at all any aversion 
to thj{ gains made by the neutrals, to which she dares not say 
that she is not friendly ; yet she trades with the enemies colo- 
nies herself, and makes express regulations of commerce for 
that purpose; while she pretends to exclude the neutrals. Thus 
instead of destroying the enemies gains without hurting those 
of the neutrals, sfie herself continues those of the enemy, and 
only cuts off what belongs to the neutral. Such is her admi« 
Table consistency! While she talks of the colonies of her enemy 
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being[ invented places, which she inean» to starve out, she her- 
self IS carrying them supplies. It would thus appear that she 
only upholds the fiction of their being invested places that sha 
may have the privilege of supplying them without a rival. For 
this noble enci she attacks, captures^ and confiscates the vessels 
of nations with whom she is in friendship! 

Her own practice is still farther at variance with the doc- 
trine, in as much as it is a doctrine which she has but for a 
short period pretended to set up. During the short interval of , 
the war of 1750 it was maintained. But as previously to that 
period it was never heard of, so from that time till the a^inis* 
tration of the present judge, Sir William Scott, it lay in a great 
measure dormant. With him it has grown up from a very 
feeble state to one of great maturity. Our author shews how 
far short his first pretensions were of those which afterward? he 
proceeded to maintain. On this part of the argument a variety 
of details and criticisms are presented, into which we are sorry 
that we are altogether unable to enter. 

The last part contains an answer to the reasons which 
have been urged in favour of the British doctrine. As we have 
given a review of those reasons, in our articles on the pamphlet 
of “ War in Disguise,” and the Answer to it, already treated of, 
in this number, we must restrain ourselves from enlarging any 
farther on that topic here. The author has treated this part too 
with his usual sufficiency# He has not only proved the inade- 

E ' but exposed the futility of the arguments employed to 
d the British doctrine. He has shewn it to be wes^ as 
well as unreasonable. We trust the period is fast approaching 
when it will never more be heard of in this country. 

Art. IV. Trait/ Elhnentairt d'Asfrono?nie Physique^ J. 
B. Biot. Mcmbre de ITnstitut National de France ; rrofts^ 
seur ail College de France ; de V Acad/ mi e de Turin^ et de la 
Soci/ti Pkilomatique de Paris: Destine a V enseignement dans Its 
Lycces Nationaux d les Ecoles Secondaircs, 

An Elementary Treatise on Physical Astrtnomy^ Paris, 

1805. 2vols. Bvo. pp, 582. and 16 Plates. Imported 
by DebofFe. • 

PHYSICAL astronomy is that department of mathematical 
science in which we deduce from the observation of the celes*. 
tial phenomena and the motions of the heavenly bodies, thbse 
infeicnccs respecting their supposed causes which constitute 
the philosophy of the astronomer. It requires as preliminary, 
the extrication of reality from illusions of various kinds, the 
determination of absolute from apparent motions, and the es- 
tablishment of the general laws to which those motions cones- 
pond : it consists in the developement and application of thff 
universal principle on which those laws depend • 

Voi.. 1. 2Q • 
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The glory was reseA’ed for our illustrious countiymaiiy 
Newtoui to trace out and establish the general principle of the 
celestial' motions ; in the language of the poet, 

^ " To bind the suns 

And planets to their spheres ! th' unequal task 
Of human kind till then.** 

This extraordinary man, gifted by nature with a profound 
and penetrating genius, had likewise the good fortune to live 
at a period highly Favourable for the direction of his enaiiiries 
to the most exalted and important subjects of scicntinc re*> 
search<%^ Descartes bad changed the aspect of mathematics, by 
the fruitful application of algebra to the theory of curves : 
the geometry of infinites had extended its advantages in every 
direcjtion : Wallis, Wren, and Huygens, had determined the 
leading law^s of the collision and motion of bodies : the disco- 
veries of Galileo on the descent of heavy bodies, and ol Huy- 
gens on involutes and evolute|, and on central forces, paved 
the way to the theory of motion in curves : Kepler had deter- 
mined the nature of the planetary orbits, and thrown out some 
hints respecting the cHects of gravitation ; and Hooke had 
suggested it as probable that the motion of the planets was the 
result of a projecting force, combined with the attractive force 
of the sun. Still it required a mind of far more than ordinary 
powers, to seize these isolated particulars, to blend them with 
well-conducted observations and origiiitil discoveries, to reduce 
to order and system what had before floated in confusion and 
uncertainty, and to demonstrate the existence of a universal 
regulating principle, the^ principle that every particle of matter 
attracts all bodies in the direct ratio of its mass, and the re- 
ciprocal ratio of the square of its distance from the body at- 
tracted. All this, however, and much more than this was 
effected by tflcwton ; and the result of the whole was exhibited 
in a series of propositions rigorously demonstrated, in his im- 
mortal work “ The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phyr 

It is not our present business either to trace the steps by 
which Newton was led to these important discoveries, or to 
shew the effects produced by them in moulding the future in- 
vestigarions of philosophers: suffice it to say, that althou^i 
enlargements, modifications, and improvements, have been 
mafd€'' Upon them in consequence of the laborious and profound 
reiUarches of the ablest philosophers in Europe for more than 
a c^entury ; yet the grand principles not only remain unim- 

G ached^ but are more completely established, and confirmed 
3ft>nd all doubt, by the more careful examination of the ce- 
lestial motions, by the various discoveries of present astro- 
nomerSr afided by instruments of astonishing powers, and by 
the singular circumstance that eVery new fact is found to add a 
1 
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new link to the chain of evidence and conviction on which 
this system hangs, Notwithstandinjj these advantages attend iilff 
the system of physical astronomy, it was much to be lattiented 
that no treatises had been published since the time of Mac* 
laurin, Keill, and Whiston, in which this department of so 
fascinating a science was attempted to be explained after • 
manner intelligible to those who were not acquainted with the 
abstruser parts of modern mathematics. We were, therefore, 
much gratified to receive a treatise on physical astronomy, pro* 
fessedly elementary, in which the principles of our £6aintry* 
man, enriched and confirmed by modern discoveries and sub- 
sequent investigations, should be fitted to the capacities of 
those who possess merely a moderate acquaintance with algebra 
and geometry. 

M. Biot supposes his pupil to possess no absolute knowledge 
of astronomy, or even of cosmography. He supposes, farther, 
the existence of all the prejudices respecting the figure of the 
earth and the celestial motions, which spring from the habitual 
testimony of the senses, and leads his pupil to discover by a 
gradual process of reasoning, the true mechanism of the system 
of the world. He does not arrive all at once at this point ; but 
in commencing the discussion of these truths, so opposite to 
the evidence of the senses, he guards against indicating any 
decided opinion. He first throws some doubts upon those par- 
ticulars which appear unexceptionable ; he shews that the phe- 
nomena may be explained by hypotheses contrary to inose 
which our sight*leads us to form ; thsft these pretended testi- 
monies or evidences are of no absolute weight ; and that ia 
would be contrary to the rules of just reasoning to draw from 
them any decisive consequences. After this he produces tho 
facts which are most easily explained by assi'.ming the motion of 
the earth; such are the piecession and nutation. The pupil 
freed from his prejudices, is supposed to become indifierent 
to every explication, and to make no difficulty of receiving 
the simplest hypotheses. The motions of the planets then fur- 
nish very strong inductions ; and the laws of Kepler support 
these inductious by sti iking analogies; sa that the motion of 
the earth becomes probable. Finally, the apparent stations and 
retrogradations of the planets, their rotation, their ellipticity, 
and above all, the aberration of light, complete the confiAna*^ 
tion of this truth. 

To arrive certainly at this result, and to fix it Immoveably 
in the minds of students, it will not be sufficient to indicate 
the phenomena to them, or to relate them succinctly, as in the 
delivery of a simple discourse on astronomy : they must bt 
exhibited in a manner real, and, so to speak, palpable, ac^ 
companied by a clear and positive statement of the jneene b? 
whicti they become known. M. Blot has therefore rtlated, 

a Q s? 
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very exactly, the methocts of observation which serve to dlf-^ 
cover the phenomena; and it is always on observations really 
made that he establishes his results. I hc system of the wc rid 
viewed thus, becomes obviously a grand problem of natural 
philosophy, the solution of which is to be sought in the phe- 
nomena observed : this is the object of M. Biot’s performance. 
He has divided it into four books : the first comprizes the 
general phenomena of astronomy, and tlie means taken to ob- 
serve tlieiTi ; the second contains the application to the theory 
of the sun ; the third, the theory of the moon ; the fourth, 
the theory of the planets, comets, and satellites ; tire whole 
being intended as a popular introduction to the Exposition du 
Systrme du Monde, by Laplace. 

Bqpk I. is divided into seventeen chapters, which treat of — 
the world in general, the general and the proper motion of the 
stars, I he roundness of the earth, the atmosphere, atmospheri- 
cal refractions, .the celestial sphere and its immensity, the 
equator and meridian, the calculation of atmospherical refrac- 
tions, the deixnnination of the poles of the celestial equator, 
the poles of the terrestrial equator, the measure of time, the 
means of perfecting and improving vision, application of the 
measure of time to the tracing of a m(?^idian and to the measure 
of the earth, physical consequences of the flattening of the 
earth, the method of fixing the position of different points on 
the earth’s surface, the method of fixirig the position of various 
points in the heavens, and the parallax of the stars. These 
topics are so handled as to be readily comprehended by students 
wfxo have but little mathematical Knowledge : a few notes are 
placed at the end of the book, which require more extensive 
scientific acquirements to understand them, and which contain 
a more complete developement of some subjects than could be 
given in the text of the work. 

The author in pursuing the course he has marked out for 
himself, sometimes digresses to speak of a subject not imme- 
diately connected with astronomy, but suggested by the busi- 
ness in hand, or called in for the sake of illustration. Thus, 
while treating the subject of astronomical refractions, M. Biot 
refers to similar causes a curious plieiioinenon to which the 
French mariners have given the name of inirage, and which 

French army frequently observed famous expedition 

to Egypt. 

The surface of the ground of Lower Egypt is a vast plain, per- 
fectly horizontal. Jts uniformity is not otherwise interrupted than 
by same eminences, on which are situated the towns and villages, 
which, by this means, are preserved against the inundations of the 
Nile. In the evening and morning the aspect of the country is such 
ascom|)ort8 with the real disposition of objects, and their mutual dis- 
tance : but when the surface of the earth becomes heated by the 
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presence of the sun, the ground seems to be terminated at a certain 
distance by a general inundation. The vilLiges, which are found 
beyond it, appear like islands situated in the middle of a great lake. 
Under each village is seen its inverted image as distinctly as it 
would appear in u'ater. In proportion as tins inundation is ap- 
proached, its apparent boundary withdraws itself, the imaginary 
lake which seemed to surround the village retires j lastly it disap- 
pears entirely, and the illusion is reproduced by another town or 
village more distant. Thus, as Monge, from whom I have bor- 
rowed this description, remarks, every thing concuis to complete 
an illusion which is sometimes cruel, especially in the be* 

cause it vainly presents the image of water, at the very tune when 
it is most neejded. Monge has explained this phenomenon according 
to the laws of optics in the lirst volume of Le Ihcndv 

According 10 M. Biot, causes analogous to those wliicfi pro- 
duce the atmosplierlc rciractions, occasion the scintilLuious of 
the fixed stars, and the undulations of light. When discus- 
sing the methods of assisting vision, he takes occasion to speak 
of that apparent augmentation of the magnitudes of distant 
luininous objects which is called irradiation. 

This phenomenon is obseived when, at night, we look at a 
long series of lights placed at some distance from one another; for 
example, a row of reflectors or of lighted lamps. If we are situa- 
ted nearly, but not exactly, in the same line with tlicsc lights, they 
appear to be united, and even their images c*ncroach upon each 
other, so that we perceive as it were but one luminous line. To 
destroy this illusion it is merely reqtiisite to look at the same lights 
through a small iperture pierced in a cnr^l : the vision then bdc'omes 
clear and distinct : each light is well terminated, and separated 
from all the others, conformably to the lules of perspective. 

The sdnie effect obtains with respect to the moon : its disc ap- 
pears much larger to the naked eye, than when it is seen through a 
small hole. 

“ This phenomenon, it appears, is inseparable from the construc- 
tion of the eye, and the manner in wdiich vision is pei formed. 
When we look at an object, each oft its points sends towards tlie 
eyes a cone of luminous rays, wdiich are relVacted by the crystalline 
and humours of the eye, and then form another cone oppo.site to 
the former. When the point at the vertex o( the interior cone falls 
precisely upon the bottom of the eye, named tlie retina, it will 
there form the image of the luminous point whence the rays pro- 
ceeded. But if it does not happen that the loci of the Inqjinous 
pencils fall exactly upon the retina, the cones which they form will 
130 longer be projected into points, but will trace upon the bottom 
of tlie eye a sensible magnitude. The divers points of the exterior 
object are then represented by so many little circumferences, which 
{encroach upon, and in part cover one another : thus vision becomes 
confused, and tjte contour of the object is badly terminated. 

This happens, for instance, when the object regarded is too 
near the eye ; then the rays of the same pencil tall upon the retina 
tefore they meet each other. This happens again, ibf d contrary 
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reason, xirhen the object lobked at is too distant ; for then the raya 
of each pencil intersect one another before t,hey have struck the re- 
tina. The latter case always obtains when we regard the heavenly 
bodies^ or even objects much less distant ; for we know by expe- 
rience that^ with respect to men in general, perfectly distinct vision 
is performed at a small distance, as of ?() to 22 centimetres, (7.^7 
to 8.66 inches ;) beyond this term it becomes confused.'* 

'' Another effect of irradiation is to diminish the apparent dia- 
meter of obscure and opaque objects when they are viewed upon a 
luminous ground. Thus when the planets and the moon pass before 
the sun’s disc, their apparent must be less than the true diameter, 
'by nil tfjt quantity of the irradiation. Every observation appears to 
confirm this result. 

** It is now easy to comprehend why the irradiation becomes less 
whezvthe luminous body is looked at through a very small orifice : 
the diameters of the luminous cones which enter the eye, are thus 
diminished : these cones, being rendered thinner, pourtray a 
smaller circumference upon the rptina, which not intrenching one 
upon another, permit the intervals between the objects to be per- 
ceived. 

'' The same thing is observed with respect to dark bodies seen 
upon brilliant grounds. Fix a little circle of black paper to a white 
wall, and retire from it until it ceases to be perceptible to the simple 
view ; then if you look at it through a little bole pierced in a card 
you will see it again very distinctly. 

** The effects of irradiation are equally weakened when we look 
at objects through a good telescope, since the divergency of the 
rays is diminished by the refractions which they experience in 
traversing the glasses *, and the luminous cones being diminished in 
their diameter without losing any thing of their lustre, trace upon 
the retina images at once more clear, more lively, and better ter- 
minated. Yet the best telescopes do not completely destroy the ir- 
radiation." 

M. Biot when treating of the measure of the earth, shews 
by what means it was determined ; first, that the earth is nearly 
spherical ; and secondly, that it is not exactly so : indeed it is 
probable that though the deviation from a sphere is very trifling, 
It is such that the earth is not strictly speaking either a spheroid 
or any solid which can be formed by the rotation of a curve 
about a fixed axis. *'Whcn the .surfaces of a solid of revolu- 
tion have been sought, which most resemble that of the earth, 
th^y have been found to differ, according to the measured de- 

5 re& which have been compared : but in all the surfaces thus 
educed the diameter of the equator is longer than the polar 
axis ; the excess of the former above the latter taken for unity, 
is named by the French philosophers the HdXitnmg f I* aplatisse^ 
ment ) of the earth. Our author inquires into the physical con- 
sequences of this flattening, small as it is ; part of tnese will fur- 
nish another interesting extract. After e^^plaining the nature of 
' centrifugal force, he points out in what manner the operation 
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of this force may cause the earth to Ibe flattened at the polei^ 
and swelled out at the equator, and proceeds as fol)owrs : 

Thus, in supposing that the earth turns, its flattening will a 
necessary consequence of its rotation, and therefore, since this flat* 
tening exists, it indicates (hat rotation with much probability. 

By pursuing this induction we may draw another consequence 
no less important. If the earth turns, the centrifugal force must 
diminish from the equator to the poles ; and as it is always perpen- 
dicular to the axis of rotation, its direction at first opposed to gravity 
becomes more and more oblique to it : its efleot in counterbalancing 
the force of gravitation must therefore be less ; hence in ^ijig from 
the equator towards the poles the fall of bodies ought to^e acoelcf 
rated, and the same bodies ought to become more and more heavy. 

The oscillations of the pendulum present a simple method of 
verifying this fact. If the descent of bodies be acceleratedf these 
oscillations must be made more rapidly, and the augmentation of 
gravity may be computed from their velocity. Now, by transport- 
ing the same pendulum to ditFercmt places on the earth, it has been 
found that in fact it does vibrate quicker in proportion as it is farther 
from the equator ; and the law of this acceleration, which has been 
determined with much exactness, is a new indication of the rotatory 
motion of the terrestrial globe.** 

Evidence is adduced in support of this fact bv a comparison 
of the length ol the second’s pendulum in diflcieiu latitudes. 
M. Biot then proceeds thus : 

It appears from these results that as we withdraw from the 
equator we are obliged to give more length to the pendulum, iu 
order (hat its qjscillations may be of the same duration. U/ullows 
necessarily that the force of gravity increases as we advance in this 
direction ; for if it remained the same, on lengthening the pendu* 
lum the oscillations would slacken. This is a fact that any one may 
easily verify by causing two pendulums of dilferent lengths to oscil- 
late in the same place* 

” This augmentation of gravity in proceeding from the equator 
to the poles is therefore a new sign of the rotation of (he earth. 
There exists another very remarkable fact which leads to the same 
conclusion, namely, the deviation of bodios which fall from a great 
height. To conceive this phenomenon, imagiius that a heavy body 
b placed at a great distance from the surface of the earth, for exam- 
ple, at the summit of a high tower. If tfle earth is immoveable, 
the body will fall at the foot of the tower, according to the vertical ; 
but If the earth turns upon itself, the body which participates in 
that motion, will have a greater velocity of rotation than the*hottotn 
of the tower, since it is farther from the axis of motion. Thus, 
when it falls with a motion compounded of this velocity and of 
gravity, it will go a little before the vertical in the sense of the mo* 
tion of the earth, and, of consequence, after its descent it will be e 
little removed from the foot of the tower towards the easti this ia 
confirmed by experience. The extent of tbit deviation for 41 titfont 
he^hts has been computed by the rules of mechanics, ^nd the 
theory b found perfectly conformable to the observed {tsulis.** 
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The following extract from the seventh note at the end rtf 
Book 1. will probably be acceptable to some of our readers, as 
it exhibits a theorem not generally known, by which the devia- 
‘tioti just spoken of may be ascertained. 

Putting h for the height of the falh g the double of the space 
described by a body solicited by gravity in rhe first second, n the 
angle of the earth’s rotation in the same interval, and 6 the com- 
plement of the latitude of the place; then the deviation towards 

the cast is expressed hy \nh sin. ^ /W — • The duration of 

the diurnal motion is ..9972r of a day, as will be seen in the theory 
of the sun : hence, reckoning the times and the arcs in decimal 

400 ° 

meayires, we have n =: — — r. The value of g is different for 

* 99/^7 

the different points of the earth’s surface : at Paris we have 
■J. ^ = 3.66*107 metres. By expressing 6 thus in decimal measures 
of the circle, we may find by thrt formula the extent of the devia- 
tion in terms of the metre.” 

is now time to proceed to our author’s second book, which, 
as before observed, is appropriated to the theory oi the sun, 
and is divided into sixteen chapters. The order of discussion 
may be learnt from this enumeration of particulars. I'hc book 
commences with the means of determining the proper motion 
of the stars, which are succeeded by a,n application to the sun 
with the theory of its circular motion ; the calendar, the me- 
thod of determining the obliquity of the ecliptic and the posi- 
tion of tlic equinoctial points ; the second approximation of the 
solar motion and t!ic theory of its elliptical motion; method of 
determining the position of the solar ellipse upon the plane of 
the ecliptic ; correction of the elliptical elements and construc- 
tion of solar tables ; the inequality of days and the equation of 
time ; method of referring the position of the stars to the plane 
of the ecliptic ; the spots upon the sun, its form and rotation ; 
the inequality of days anjl seasons in different parts of the 
earth ; the temperature of tlic earth ; the hypothesis of the 
annual motion of the earth; the precession of the equinoxes 
considered as an effect of the motion of the celestial sphere ; 
the precession of the equinoxes, considered as the cfTect of the 
displacing of the terrestrial equator; the nutation of the earth’s 
axis$ and the application of the precession to critical and 
chronological researches. The constituent subjects of this 
book are not, in our opinion, so well arranged as those of the 
former : the divisions are too numerous and tlie parts are not 
made well to coalesce : but to compensate for this, the notes 
placed at the end of this book will probably be found more cu- 
rious and important than those which terminate the first book, 
^Tlie ninth nrtte especially, which describes the method of 
finding th6 Co-ordinates of a solar spot, with respect to three 
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‘fixed axes passing through the centre of that luminary, and the 
determination of the solar equator, comprises much intCfCi^ing 
information in a small compass. 

The third book on the theory of the moon, contains seven- 
teen chaptns, in wi»iclt are treated, the general phsenomena of 
the moon’s motion ; the first approximation of the lunar mo- 
tions, with tlic theory of its circular motion ; explication of 
the moon’s phases ; the apparent diameter and parallax of the 
moon ; second approximation of the moon’s motion, with the 
theory of its elliptical motion; the secular equation ot the 
moon’s mean motion; the secular equations which •affect the 
elements of the lunar orbit ; periodical inequalities of the lunai 
motion, and the means employed to detennirie them by obser- 
vation ; the periodical inequalities which affect the mooiAs lon- 
gitude ; the periodical inequalities which aflhct the moon’s lati- 
tude ; the periodical inequalities which affect tlic moon’s radius 
vector; the libration of the •moon, and the situation of its 
equator; the form and physical constituiion of the lunar 
spheroid ; eclipses ; the determination of longitudes at sea by 
the observation of eclipses, and the distances of the moon 
from certain fixed stars ; the influence of the moon on the 
flowing and ebbing of tlie sea ; and some astronomical periods 
tiseful in chronology. 

Many of the discussions in this book are i^ery pcrspiciioua 
and masterly ; w^e know not where to point to a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of the phenomenon of the moon’s libratioti 
than is exhibited in the following passages: — • 

The desire to determine the axis of rotation and the plane of 
the lunar equator, has caused the lunar spots to be observed with 
much cure. Two circumstances facilitate this research : tlieso 
spots are permanent, and we may, in general, observe them during 
the whole period of the same revolution. 

'I'hese spots present some varieties in their apparent position 
upon the lunar disc ; they aie seen alternately to approach to, and 
recede from its borders. Those whiuli are near to the edges disap- 
pear and re-appear successively, thus mnkihg periodical oscillations. 
Yet, as the spots tlieniselves do not appear to undergo any sensible 
changes in their respective positions, and as j hey are ordinarily seen 
again of the same magnitude and under the same form, when they 
have returned to the same po.sition, it has been concluded that they 
are fixed upon the siu face of the moon. Their oscillations^ seem, 
therefore, to indicate a sort of balancing in the lunar glohe, to 
which has been given the name of libratwu, from a Latin woul sig- 
nifying to balance. 

But in adopting this expression, although it well depicts the 
appearances observed, it must not have a positive sense given to it, 
for the phenomenon itself has nothing of reality ; it is only 0 com- 
pounded result of several optical illusions. 

“ To conceive and separate the.se illusions, let us return to some 
fixed terms. Conceive that a visual ray is drawn fromnho centre of 
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the •earth to the centre of Ihe moon : the plane drawn through the 
latter centre perpendicularly to this ray will cut the lunar globe ac^ 
cortHng to the circumference of a circle which is, with respect to 
US, The apparent disc. If the moon had no real rotatory motion, 
its motion of revolution solely would discover to us all the points of 
its surface in succession : the visual ray would therefore meet that 
surface successively in different points, which to us would appear to 
pass the one after the other, to the apparent centre of the lunar 
disc. The real rotatory motion counteracts the effects of this appa- 
rent rotation, and brings back constantly towards us the same face of 
the lunar globe : whence may be seen the reason why the opposite 
face is fier;er revealed to us. 

Suppose, now, that the rotation of the moon is sensibly uni- 
form, that is to say, that it does not partake of any periodical in- 
equal^ities (this supposition is at least the most natural which we can 
make, and it is conformable to observations :) then one of the 
causes which produce the libration will become evident ; for the 
motion of revolution partaking, of the periodical inequalities, is 
sometimes slower, sometimes more rapid: the apparent rotation 
which it occasions cannot, therefore, always exactly counterbalance 
the actual rotation, which remains constantly the same, and these 
two effects will surpass each other by turns. The points of the 
lunar globe ought therefore to appear turning sometimes in one di- 
lection, sometimes in another, about its centre, and the resulting 
appearance is the same as if the moon had a little vibratory balancittg 
frotn one side to the other of the radius vector drawn from its cen- 
tre to the earth. It is this which is named the lihrntiou in hn^ifudc. 

Several accessory but sensible causes modify this first result. 
The rpots of the moon do not always retain t{ie same elevation 
above the plane of its orbif , indeed some of them, by the effect of 
the rotation, pass from one side of this plane to the opposite side. 
Tliese circumstances indicate an axis of rotation wdiich is not 
exactly perpendicular to the plane of the lunar orbit ; but, accord- 
ing as this axis presents to us its greater or its smaller obliquity, it 
must discover to us successively the two poles of rotation of the 
lunar spheroid : hence we come to perceive at certain limes some of 
the points situated towards these poles, and lose the sight of them 
afterwards, when lhey^arrive nearer the apparent edge } it is this 
that is called the iibration in laNtuJe, It is but inconsiderable, and 
therefore indicates that the equator of the moon differs very little 
from the plane of its drbit. 

** Finally, a third illusion arises from the observer being placed at 
/he surface of the earth, and not at its centre. Towards this centre 
it is Khat the moon always turns the same face, and the visual ray 
. drawn thence to the centre of the moon would always meet its sur- 
face at the same point, abstracting from the preceding inequalities. 
H is not the same with respect to the visual ray drawn from the 
surface of the earth ; fojp this ray makes a sensible angle with 
former, by reason of the proximity of the moon ^ this angle is, at 
the horizon, equal to the horizontal parallax ; in consequence uf 
/bis difference tbe appaient contour of the lunar spberpid is not the 
jiaaie for ite centre uf tbe earth, aud to an observer placed at Uf 
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surface. This, when the moon rises, causes some points to be dis* 
covered towards its upper edge which could not have been perceived 
from the centre of the earth : as the moon rises above the horizon^ 
these points continue to approach the upper edge of the disc, and 
at length disappear, while others become visible towards its lower 
edge : the same effect is continued during all the time that the 
moon is visible, and, as the part of its disc which appears highest 
at its rising is found lowest at its setting, these are the two instanta 
when the difference is most perceptible. Thus, the lunar globe in 
its diurnal motion appears to oscillate about the radius vector drawti 
from its centre to the centre of the earth. This phenomenon ii de- 
signated by the name of diurnal libration'* • * 


The fourth book of M. Blot's treatise, which is devoted to 
the theory of planets, comets, and satellites, is divided into 
fourteen chapters. The following is the arrangement adf^^ted: 
— The motion of the planets about the sun ; the method of de- 
termining the position of the planetary orbits ; the nature of 
those orbits, with the laws of 'Kepler ; the method of foretel- 
ling the return of the planets to the same situation with respect 
to the sun ; some particularities relative to the physical consti- 
tution of the planets ; the satellites of the planets ; the ring of 
Saturn ; comets ; aeroliths, viz. stones fallen from the clopds; 
proois of the actual motions of theeartli; the stations and re* 
trogradations of the planets ; the true dimengions of the orbits 
of the planets; fixed ^tars, their distance and motions; uni- 
versal gravitation. Although this arrangement is not altogether 
sucli as might be wished, yet some of the particular discussions 
arc very able. •Wc regret much thaS the limits to which we 
arc obliged to restrict ourselves, wdll not allow of our making 
a copious extract from the chapter containing the proofs of thw 
earth’s periodical and diurnal motions : the argument resulting 
from the aberration of light is stated with much force atnd 
ability. As this, however, cannot be abridged without losing 
that peculiarity for which we should select ir, wc must be con- 
tent with extracting a passage of s^nother kind, from this au- 
thor’s concluding chapter. After giving a judicious summary 
of the principal effects of universal gravitation, he proceeds to 
recapitulate the chief topics discussed in his performance, in 
language which, that the reader may obtain a better idea of his 
manner, we shall present without translation ; 

'' VoilSi le tableau abrege des phenom^ne8 qui se dedulsenttnmmc 
consequences de la Pesantkuu universelle. Je nVi p& qu*en 
indiquer ici I'encbainement ct la dependance. Mais avec le secours 
du calcul, on penhre jusques dans leurs plus petits details, on de- 
veloppe leurs rapports les plus caches, et on parvient a les mesurer 
avec plus^ d'exactitude que par les observations memes. C'eat iur- 
lout dans" le Traite de la M6canique celeste qu’il faut chcrcher cci 
belles applications. 

** Four nous, bornes aux simples elemenSf nous ^devons nous 
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* 

err^ter ici. Mais arrives h ce terme jelons nos regards en arriore, ft 
mesurons la carridre que nous avons parcourue. Nous soQimes 
partis dcs premi^*res idees que donne a tons les hommes I’aspect do 
la terra et du ciel. Nous etions alors entourcs de tons les prestiges 
produits par les phenoinenes physiques qui se passent dans Tatmos- 
phere et dans les cieux. Peu-a-peu nous avons reconnu ces pie- 
juges, dissipe ces prestiges, souleve ces voiles : nous nous sonmic 
ainsi forme dcs idees plus vraies de iiotrc uni vers. Commcri^anr ;'i 
Qouter du temoignage de no* sens, nous avons mesure ; et nous 
avons acquis des moyens d'observations tris parfaiis, dont noiis 
avons ajprccie la justesse. Munis de ces sccour.s, nous les a\on!i 
appliques a la recherche des lois que suivent It s astres dans lours 
mouvemens, et la cornparaison de ces lois nous a conduit a un petit 
nombre de phenomenes geucraux qui reiiferment implicitement ions 
les auires. Entin, nous avons vu que ces rcsultats eux-mennes peu- 
vent se composer en uu seul, et se representer par une loi unique 
celle de la PtsENTKUU Umvi-.kskllk ; parvenus ii ce principo, 
nous nous voyons en quelque sor e eleves a la source commune de 
tons les faits astronomiques ; toud en derivent de la man!' re la plus 
simple, et ils y sont en qnclque sorte conimc concent les Nous 
avons done pour ainsi dire decompose le syslcme du rnonde, nous 
Pavons reduit a son clement unique, et nous 1 avnits ensnite recom- 
pose. Sous ce rapport, raslronomic est, de toutes les sciences, la 
plus complete, la plus sublime, et cclle ou Tcspiit humain s’est le 
plus eleve. MaiS| ce qui lui donne gurtout uu prix inestimable, 
e’est sa parfaite certitude. Quel<]iie soit Jc progies des sciences, le 
principe de la pesantcur universclle est ( tabli d une maniere ine- 
branlablc, parce qu’il repose bur dcs faits certains, et sa durce sera 
ctcrn^lle,’* 

The length to which ue have extended this article is a mark 
of the gratification we liave detived Irom ilic pcsusal of M. 
Biot’s performance, and of the rank which in our estimation it 
holds among works devoted to astronomy. Indeed we knovv 
of no recent treatises on pliysical astronomy which arc superior 
to this, except that exhibited in the late Professor Robison’s 
Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, and the w'orks of La- 
place. But the treatksc of the lamented protessor, cannot we|l 
be called a familiar one, and the Exposition of the System of 
the World, by Laplace, is only popular in appearance. La- 
place’s eloquence as a writer will fascinate lijc reader of his 
performance ; but the abstrnseness of many of his disquisitions 
and tJbe intentional omission of all illustrative diagrams, must 
greatly circumscribe the utility of his exposition. It would be 
ridiculous to compare £io^ to Laplace as an analyst, a philoso- 
pher, and a man of genius : but it is possible for the man of 
humbler powers, provided he possesses sound knowledge and a 
correct judgment, to compose the most useful elementary 
work ; and this we think has been accomplished by M, Biot. 
Some of his theoretical explanations, and particularly thogj- 
which relaire to the tides, are qot sufficiently in detail ; but this 
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fault cannot be imputed to him generally. The greateit, 
blemish we perceive in his performance is a |}alpable unwilling* 
ness to bestow a single eulogium upon Newton, as though he 
were apprehensive it would cause the laurels to fade with which 
lie is so anxious to deck the brow of his cker etilliistrc cot^'rhen 
None can be more ready than ourselves to acknowledge the 
transcendent abilities of Laplace, and wc would indulge M. 
Biot in celebrating them ; but we know not how to tolerate the 
panegyrics upon a tribe of French writers of small notoriety, 
to the exclusion of a just tribute to the memory of our own 
countryman. The only instance we recollect in wlych the 
name of Newton appears, is one which ndght have furnished 
some ground for commendation, for it relates to the inferred 
existence of the precession and nutation previous to theiodis* 
covery by observation. M. Riot’s words arc these L’ex- 
istcnce de ces phenomerics est une suite dc la theorie de Tat- 
traction, comme nous Ic verrofjs plus loin; ils ont ete decou- 
verts ct calcules par Newton, avant d’etre vus. C’est Vexed* 
lent astronome Bradley (|ui Ics a Je premier reconnus et deter* 
mines par Tobservation. ’ Is it, then, a more excellent and 
praiseworthy thing to l)c a diligent apd accurate astronomical 
observer, than to be a philosopher of unparalleled profundity, 
sagacity, and dexterity ? Or, have the prejudices of M» Biot, 
in this instance, blinded his understanding and stifled liis regard 
to truth and justice ? • 

On the whole the present work might be safely recommended 
to the perusal of all those who, with a limited share of n^jithe- 
inatlcal knowledge, arc solicitous to ^)btain precise, distinct, 
and correct notions of the principal topics belonging to physi- 
cal astronomy : but, unfortunately, the book is pritued with 
almost unexampled inaccuracy, and a shameful disregaid to 
the rules of puiictuaticjri ; so that, after due attention is paid to 
a most copious list of errata, it will frequently be very difficult 
for a learner to gue^s at the probable meaning of the author. 

Art. V. De i Imposdbihte du Systhne* Astronomique de Co- 
pernie et de Newton. Par L. S. Mkrcilr, Membre de Chi- 
stitut National de France, • 

OJ the Imposulnlity of the , 4 itronomical System of Copermcia and 
Newton, Gc. Paris, 1806. %V 0 . pp. 318. ImpoUtd by 

Deboffe. • 

HE was a writer that had rather more than a common share 
of both wnt and wisdom, who said “ A wise man will live at 
hast as much within his wit as his income.” Far from puisu- 
ing the line of conduct which this maxim recommends, M. 
Mercier has, at one dashing stroke, mortgaged the fee-siinpk; of 
his whole property of this kind; and all these riches (riches wc^ 
luppose they must be in the estimation of oui author) arc 
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prbvidently squaildered without ah equivalent : for there is no 
probability that he should* make any converts to his opinions; 
and although he may, peradventure, obtain a hearty laugh in 
liis favour from those who “ lack understanding,'* yet liis in- 
cesSant efforts will never alter a muscle in the face of a man of 
sense. 

The present work Is divided, into thirty seven chapters, 
partly argumentative, partly satirical, partly dogmatical and po- 
sitive. The positive assertions deserve no notice, since they 
afe generally contradictions of avowed and established facts. 
The argKments display a peculiar kind of logic, for M. Mcrcier 
if we do not strangely misconceive his meaning, reasons thus : 
We know nothing of matter; but the universe is constituted of 
mattd'*; therefore the Copernican and Newtonian system is 
impossible. A point is that which has neither parts nor di- 
mensions; but geometrical figures are constituted of points, and 
mathematicians, one of whorn‘» was “ le grand mistificaicur 
Newfon," deduce their conclusions from reasonings upon geo- 
metrical figures ; — therefore the astronomical system or Coper- 
nicus and Newton is impossible. Locke, in the opinion of 
M. Mercicr was the worst of metaphysicians, and corrupted 
the source of morals; therefore, &c. Maupertuis endeavoured 
to demonstrate algebraically the being of a God; therefore, &c. 
Hcrschell has attempted to show that the sun is not a calorific 
body ; therefore, &c. Leibnitz pretended that the earth had 
been a sun, Whiston that it had been a comet, and Buffon that 
it was- a piece struck off ^he sun; iheicfore, &c. A French as- 
trologer endeavoured to illustrate the nature of parallax, by 
pointing to a lady’s bonnet; therefore, &c. Voltaire some- 
times ridiculed Descartes, sometimes Maupertuis, and in his 
delicate poem La PucelU d' Orleans he ridiculed Newton; 
therefore, &c. The magnitudes, distances, and rotations of the 

J danets are not exactly known ; therefore, &c. And, if the 
ollowers of Newton should not yield their “ romantic” notions 
to all this weight of r^^asohing, let tlicm be reminded, that ma- 
thematical demonstration is not applicable to moral subjects; 
for it thence follows indubitably tliat “ the astronomical sys- 
tem of Copernicus and Newton is impossible.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the cogency of these arguments, 
and ^ho amongst the ** stupid admirers of the fabricator of 
worlds” can resist them? M. Mercicr does not rest his cause 
upon them alone ; he is at least as keen at satire as he is pow- 
erful and dextrous in logic; as a proof of this, behold, gentle 
reader, one of his finest satirical touches. Being unwilling 
that the most credulous of “ the stupid ones” should be longer 
imposed on, he asks, with a triumphant tone, whether a ma- 
thematical point is round or square^ and then relates a delec^ 
tabic anecdote which we are unwilling to spoil by translating: 
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Ce point mathematique^' me rappfelle une aventore iii6s 
plaisante. 

Un bon bourgeois de Paris, cheminant au haut de la rue Saint- 
Jacques, disait, le nez en I'air, k un gaacon qui I’accompagnait : 
Mod ami ? Cest singulier, nous ellons toujours en muritant, et 
cependant je ne vois point les tours de Notre-Dame. CadeJis, re* 
pondit rhabitant de la Garonne; tu as la berlue, si tu ne les vois 
pas. Depuis que nous marchons, elles sont devenues douze foil 
plus hautes. 

** Vous riez aussi, lecteur ; eh bienj les astronomes que les gas* 
cons, trouvent rcponse h tout. * 

Since “ great wits to madness nearly arc allied/' wf? cannot 
but lament that a man so witty and so wise as M. Mercier, 
should be unwilling to admit the influence of the moon upon 
the solids and fluids of the terrestrial globe. He affirms^ery 
dogmatically that the attraction of the moon on the waters is a 
chimera; hut he labours as hard and as awkwardly to establish 
this point, as though ht Jell the contrary. An old fashioned 
poet of this country, whom our author would probably class 
with “ k hurbare Anglais Shahspears^** has long ago sung of, 

The queen of night whose vast command 
llules 0 er the sen, and half the laud. 

And over moist and crazy brains, 

111 high spring tides at midaight reigns." 

And great part of the performance now before us furnishes a 
kind of living commentary and illustration of these lines. 
The preface seems more free from the lunar influence than any 
other part of the* book, a circumstanct which may be satrsfac- 
torily accounted for by referring to its date, “ 15 Briimaire an 
xiv." the dijy b^orc the full moon. If the author’s sad malady 
IS not entirely confirmed, we would prescribe that, instead of 
using any more “ efforts pour ruiner la chimere du romancicr 
Newton,” he spend three days at every neap tide in reading at- 
tentively the treatise reviewed in the preceding article : this 
practice, if persevered in lor twelve /nonihs, may possibly ef- 
fect a cure, and enable M. Mercier to *produce some other 
work more calculated to amuse and instruct than the present, 
and less likely to engender that regret which must always be 
felt when we sec respectable talents misapplied. 


AkT. VI. Letters to a Young Lady ^ in which the Duties and 
Characters lYomen are considered^ chi^y with a Rejerence to 
Prevailing Opinions. By Mrs. West, Author of Letters to a 
Young Alan, &c. g uo/s. i2mo. iL is. Longman & Co* 
1806. 

MRS. WEST'S well-earned reputation must naturally give 
some degree of ‘sanction to every fresh production of her pen, 
ahd ensure some degree of popularity long before the^ critic has 
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f^und leisure to appreciaiie its merits. Such is the privilege of 
a name in the literary world; and it would be happy for authors# 
if- they took as much pains to preserve, as they do to exert it. 
Important as it is in the career of literary fame, it may yet be 
lost by presumption, or by neglecting the means by which it 
was procured. 

Wc arc in some measure disposed to make these reflections 
from the work bclorc us, in which, although there is much, 
very niucli indeed, which demands our highest approbation, the 
author has indulged her pen in a digressive tcdioiisncss which 
seems to intimate that the public is bound to read every syllable 
that a popular author chooses to write, and that the “ awful 
tribunal’’ before whicli authors used to approach with fear and 
circuipspcct brevity, is now superintended by a bench ot old 
women who will Ire glad to listen to any prattle that may be 
addressed to them, and who have no other measure of merit 
than volubility of tongue. We do not, however, mean to urge 
that Mrs. West has taken up th?s opinion in its fullest latitude, 
yet what will our readers tlirnk when wc inform them that no 
less than two hundred and twenty one pages of this work are 
employed on the Cafmnistic controxfcrsy^ and above an hundred 
on the Unitarians? Will they not be ready to agree with us, 
that in preparing a work in which the duties and characters of 
women are the peculiar and exclusive subjects of consideration, 
it might have occurred to the author that there are many errors 
into which women are far more likely to fall than those of 
Calvin and Socinus? But a more particular analysis of the 
contents of these letters may now be expected. * 

After a Prefatory Address and a Letter containing an 
“ Introductory Sketch of the Design,” both capable of abridg- 
ment with great advantage to the patience of the reader, Mrs. 
West enters upon “The Original Destination of Women,” in 
Letter 11. in which she contends, witli much good sense, that 
they are intended to be domestic; that as accountable beings, 
they must be religious, and should possess a competent know- 
ledge of the world, arfd of common transactions in business. 
She compliments them, not without strict justice, as tlie refiners 
of morals, and considers their influence as higlily important in 
the fate of nations. This last point, howe.ver, is not very hap- 
pily illustrated by what she terms “ the fall of France.” Wc 
allownhat much dissoluteness prevailed among the French 
women of rank previous to the revolution, but the question is, 
how far can France be said to be a fallen nation ? Surely the 
language of history will never admit that a nation is fallen 
which commands every other nation around ir, and has ex- 
tended its empire and influence to a degree which has in former 
times been perhaps conceived, but certainly never was thought 
capable of execution. Be this as it may, Mrs. West’s original 
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position cannot be too strongly inculcated on the ladles of lanlc 
in Great Britain, who certainly have more in their power, as 
refiners of morals, than any legislators or laws can pretend to* 
They have also, as she no less justly remarks, considerable in- 
fluence on matters of taste, and might, by exeuing a proper 
spirit, reform our public amusements. 

The peculiar trials to which the sex arc exposed, form pait 
of the topics introduced into this chapter, and aie detailed with 
a true knowledge of the world. The following short passage 
we shall copy for the sake of the illustration with which it con- 
cludes, and which we think uncommonly happy: 

The perplexities which pursue us in the managemeiif of our 
households, belong to that species of vexations which for a time oc- 
cupy the whole mind, and afterwards appear in so trivial a light that 
we wonder how we could suffer them to tease us. In weax i^ivo- 
lous dispositions they are apt to gain such an ascendancy, as to form 
that very disgusting character, a fretful scold; and sometimes, as the 
Lilliputians contrived to bind down Gulliver, a multifarious com- 
bination of diminutive inconveniencies will entrammel supeiior 
faculties.’* 

On the other hand, the following assertions are too extra- 
vagant : 

— An ill-dressed dinner shall not only cloud the temper, but 
dso retard the plans of a statesman 5 the negligence of a valet may 
interrupt the formalities of law, or violate the decorums of parlia- 
ment; the inattention of a clerk or subaltern may suspend the most 
important naval or military operations,” — 

In the author’s observations on the ojher trials tO her 
sex, the reader will find some useful hints on temper, that 
grand requisite to domestic happiness; and especially on what 
is called a nervous habit, which is treated with delicacy and yet 
with impartiality. If we have any objection, it is, that she at- 
tributes rather too much to bodily affection, and seems to think 
‘that men are more exempted from nervous affections by their 
athletic frames. Her remarks, however, on sensibility, real 
and affected, demand the utmost altchtioniof her sex. From 
this subject, she proceeds to consider women as destined for re- 
tired eniployments, and u\erly unfit for the business of public 
life; and to obviate objections, she offers some remarks on the 
reigns of Mary 1 . Ell/.abcth, Mary Queen of Scots, Mary II. 
and Anne, but this is one of those digressions with which ^is. 
West has unnecessarily loaded her volumes. It ought to have 
sufficed her to persuade her sex that they were unfit for the 
professions of the law or physic, without enjoining them to 
take warning by the fate of queens. In this country, the so- 
vereign power is legnlated by hereditary succession, and can 
never be an object of speculation with any human being out of 
the royal family. Some of our author’s opinions, too, are not 
VoL. I. 2 R • 
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historically just. Speakipg of Mary of Scotland, she exclaims*-^ 

How must we regret the death of Francis, which banished 
(Mary) from * Fair France,* and sent her to a kingdom barren 
of social delights, the haunt of ambition, and the den of morose 
fanaticism.” This is not the description of Scotland which a 
person acquainted with the gaieties and gallantry of the Scotch 
court, would have given, and as to the “ morose fanaticism,’* it 
was much such a fanaticism as prevailed in the sister country, 
and would have been harmless enough if she had not attempted 
to suppress it by the sword. 

From tl)is digression, Mrs. West returns to the more pleasing 
considrilition of the happiness of domestic life, and the security 
it affords the sex from many vices, intemperance, prophaneness, 
crueltyi, ambition, and dangerous extremes of anger, and con. 
clud6^ the chapter with some remarks tending to prove that 
women are most disposed to piety ; a position in which we cor. 
dially agree. It coincides with all observation and all expe- 
rience, and cannot be affected'by the few exceptions of noto- 
rious infidelity and profligacy which the present age has pre- 
sented. 

Letter III. treats on “ The Change of Manners in the Middle 
Classes;” comparing past and present manners, our author in- 
fers that the greatest change is in the middle orders, much of 
which is ascribable to female vanity. This is instanced in en- 
tertainments, furniture, dress, employipents, and arrangements. 
From a consideration of these topics, she concludes that the 
views of different ranks, in regard to expenditure, should be 
different, and proves that the vital part of society is dreadfully 
imured by extravagance and luxury. Throughout the whole 
of this chapter, where our author confines herself to general 
observations and conclusions respecting luxury of manners, it 
is impossible not to commend the spirit and justice of what is 
advanced, but as a comparison between past and present man- 
ners requires facts^ we are not a little disappointed by meeting, 
in lieu of these, with common-place exaggerations and misre- 
presentations. We shall give a specimen : 

** But this insatiable monster, a rage for distinction, is not content 
with spoiling the comforts of the cheerful regale; luxury has in- 
vented a prodigious number of accommodations in the department ol 
moveables ; and the mistress of a tiny villa at Hackney, or a still 
more^tiny drawing-room in Crutched Friars, only waits to know if 
her Grace has placed them in her baronial residence, to pronounco 
that they are comforts without which no soul can exist. Hence it 
becomes an undertaking of no little skill, to conduct one's person 
through an apartment twelve feet square, furnished in style by a lady 
of taste, without any injury to ourselves, or to the fauteuils, candela- 
bras, coDSoletables, jardiniers, chifibniers, &c. Should we, at en- 
tering the apartment, escape the work-boxes, foot-stools, and 
cushions for lapdogs, our debut may still be celebrated by the over* 
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itit^oW of half a dozen top-^gallant screens* as tnsnjr petfum^ jar»» or 
even by the total demolition of a glass cabinet stuck folb of stodM 
monsters. By an inadvertent remove of our chair backwards^ wb 
may thrust it through the paper frame of the book-stand, or the p)r*» 
ramidal flower-basket ; and our nearer approach to the fire is barri* 
cadoed by nodding mandarines and branching lustres. It is wetj^ iC 
the height of the apartment permits us to glide secure under the im- 
pending danger of crystal lamps, chandeliers, and gilt bird-cages 
inhabited by screaming canaries. An attempt to walk would be too 
presumptuous, amidst the opposition of a boat of working- tables, 
sofas, rout chairs, and ottomans. To return from a visit of this de- 
scription without having committed or suffered any depredation, is an 
event similar to the famous expedition of the Argonauts. The fair 
mistress, indeed, generally officiates as pilot; and by observing how 
she folds or unfurls her redundant train, and enlarges or co^^racts 
the waving of her plumes, one may practise the dilating or diminisb- 
ing graces according to the most exact rules of geometrical propor<* 
tion ; happy if we can steal a moment from the circumspection 
that our arduous situation requirel, to admire the quantity of pretty 
things which are collected together, and inquire if they are really of 
any use.‘* 

Such a scene as this, we will venture to assert, without the 
least hazard of contradiction, never existed but in the imagina^ 
lion of a novel-writer, profoundly ignorant of the manners of 
the metropolis. Entertainments form a very small part of the 
extravagance of that class to which this chapter is professedly 
devoted. They are, indeed, too ready to copy the manners of 
the great, but not in this absurd manner. They give^their 
children a refinefi education, they furnish them with ibe means 
of pleasure jaunts, and they have long been of opinion that Lon- 
don is pestilential during the season of watering-places, but in 
all their attempts at genteel life, there will appear very little 
that is an object of ridicule; in truth all that is required to con- 
stitute manners among the great is so easily acquired, that w« 
presume it would not be difficult to prove that in the present 
confusion of ranks, those of the upper have made the most 
rapid advances. The old jokes at the expcnce of citizen’s 
villas, Mrs. West ought td^ave known are now obsolete. The 
citizen who has any thing m that kind, entertains his friends in 
a style which, although in some instances it may appear extra- 
vagant, is at least not ridiculous. We may remaik at the same 
time, that a writer somewhat conversant with the maifhert 
of the metropolis, would have stated as a matter of fact, and 
explained, a new class of citizens whom increasing trade, per^ 
sonal merit and ingenuity, have raised to a degree of optliencfi 
which makes them more liable to be courted than te^osart^be 
acquaintance of the great, or titled class. 

Letter IV. is devoted to the •• Absurdities and Licefltiousflftf 
among Women of Fashion/^ a vciy copious subject, pn whiah 

9 R a 
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our author expatiates with justness of sentiment and correct# 
ness of principle. These absurdities and licentiousness are« 
however, so glaring, and so evidently hostile to national as well 
as individual happiness, that it requires no very profound know- 
ledge of the laws of virtue and morals to prove them objects of 
just contempt. We find, therelore, in this chapter, which is 
rather too long, very little that is new, and nothing tliat has not 
been urged before with as much efFecf. We are happy, how- 
ever, to find by the conclusion of it, that Mrs. West does not 
mean to include in her censure all the sex who are honoured 
by the appellation of “ women of fashion,'* for without this 
declaration on her part, wc should have been apt to think that 
she had drawn her information from newspapers or novels, the 
auth^s of which, we can assure her, have seldom any means of 
gaining a personal acquaintance with the absurdities and 
licentiousness’* they describe, either in the way of puff or 
censure. ^ 

From this topic we pass, by a transition somewhat bold, to 

Religious Knowledge, and the peculiar Doctrines of Calvin.^^ 
This latter subject is continued in Letter VI. — Letter VII. and 
VIII. treat of “The Tenets of Rational Christians or Unita- 
rians,’* and “The Duly of Studying the Scriptures, and on 
Religious Conformity.’’ 

The principal tendency of these chapters is to give that ex- 
elusive preference to our established church which our author 
formerly attempted in her “ Letters to a Young Man,** and 
which our readers may readily conceive is strengthened by ar- 
guments drawn from Well-known and popular writers. Mrs. 
West’s reading appears to have been various, but certainly this 
part of her work would have been more acceptable to the class 
of readers for whom it is designed, if she had learned the use- 
ful art of condensing. She appears accustomed to p)ur her 
effusions upon paper, without order or method, and pro- 
bably without revision, and this has produced inconsistencies 
of which we shall take isome notice. In her preliminary re- 
marks on the importance of religious education, which are in 
general entitled to much praise, wesi^ soon find the evil conse- 
quence of the dogmatic manner operating upon crude mate- 
rials. In p. 347, vol. i. she tells us that, “A girl with a com- 
mon capacity, who has received an ordinary education on 
Christian principles, knows enough to entertain notions that 
are sufficiently clear to her own judgment, though she may not 
be able to answer every objection that may be urged against 
her belief: but adult converts must examine step by step the 
evidences on which our faith is built, and must be able to con- 
fute all gainsaying, betore their new opinions can be said to be 
confirmed. And after they have dune all this, th^ will still have 
their church to choosey and the pretensions 01 every denomi- 
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nation of Christians must be examined before they can properly 
determine. This is requiring more labours from tvexy private 
member of our congregation, than oiir ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions impose upon those who are to be masters in our Israel. 
The longest life (allowing for those interruptions which our 
new instructors cannot pretend to exclude) would not be sufli- 
cient to complete these converts of reason^ who are supposed to 
be so much preferable to what are scornfully called hereditary 
believers ” 

Now if these positions mean any thing, they give the prefe. 
rence to such religious instruction as parents iisiialI)'»bc.srow, 
over that knowledge which the inquiry and invest igatioii of the 
individual can procure for him. But how shall we reconcile 
them with what is thus solemnly laid down in p. 386^ that 
“ The first duty of reason, is to examine the evidence and cre- 
dibility of Christianity, considered as a whole; her next care 
should be to determine to whicU of its various sects and deno- 
minations it is most expedient to belong.” Surely this is 
coming round to the practice of those parents (against whom 
our author inveighs with great severity) who ate not tor filling 
their children’s heads with religious opinions in their infancy^ 
but recommend to them to choose their religion when their 
reasoning powers come to be matured. 

By what mistake or oversiglit Mrs. West could have intro- 
d'uccd these duties of reason we know not; it appears, however, 
that she is very unwilling to tell us moic on the subject, for 
she immcdiately,*aiid, we may almost say, in the same brtiath, 
flies off to the advantages of union in llic church, and the dan- 
gers of heresy and schism, very little of which, wc will venture 
to assert, can be understood without a much more exa- 

mination of heresies and schisms than any of her h maie dis- 
ciples will be desirous of commencing, or ever hope to finish. 
In a subsequent passage, too, she *ecms yet more decidedly to 
contradict her sentiments on the two duties of reason, for she 
actually speaks “ of the dreadful opiirions*that arise out of the 
abuse of religious toleration; namely, that in ihis land of liberty, 
EVERY ONE HAS A R1Ch\to^CHOOSE UIS KKI.IC.IONI ” And 
does this lady really deny such a right, or which is much the 
same, call it an abuse of religious toleration ? If so, we should be 
glad she would inform us in what the use of toleration consists? 
And, in j'etnrn for so great a favour, we will advise her to ex- 
punge in her next edition every passage in which she makes any 
appeal to the reason or common sense of her leaders. 

With respect to the Calvinistic controversy, which occupies 
ao large a portion of this work, we have already hinted that we 
are at a loss to conceive for what purpose it is introduced ; 
our readers cannot be ignorant that the controversy to which 
we allude, is that which was excited by Mr, Overtoil's “ True 
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Churchman ascertained/’ and has been for some time carried on 
between that gentleman and his friends on the one hand, and 
Mr. Daubeny* Dr. Kipling, and certain periodical critics on 
the other. It is from the latter that Mrs. West has imbibed all 
her zeal, and taken all her knowledge, but we are sorry to add, 
that with the assistance of multifarious extracts, both her pre- 
mises and conclusions appear very inconsistent, and we appre- 
hend that the champions of the cause she adopts will not think 
she has brought any vast acquisition of argument. 

In the very outset of this tedious declamation, for such it is, 
we meetewith a correction of Cowper which itself stands very 
much in need of correction. Cowper says in one of his lettci^ 
published by Mr. Hayley, “ The divinity of the refoi mation is 
callcd-Calvinism, but injuriously: it has been that of the church 
of Christ in all ages. It is the divinity of Paul and of Paul’s 
master, who appeared to him in his way to Damascus.” — On 
this our author asks, *• Docs the letter from which this extract 
is taken deserve praise, either foi liberal ideas, enlarged infor- 
mation, or correct expression ? When were the peculiar doc^ 
trines of Calvin the religion of the church, unless we bound the 
church to his immediate partizans? &c. &c.” 

We appeal to our readers whether any perversion of words 
can be more glaring? Cowper says that ihc divinity of the re- 
formation is injuriously called Calvinism. So say the present 
literary opponents ol Calvinism. CoWper adds — “ because it 
is of higher origin.” Yet, with such plain language before her 
eyes, .Mrs. West derives from it an opportunity to run into in- 
vective, and to question* not only the liberality of Cowper’s 
opinions, but even the correctness of his expression. It is 
plain that Cowper, like every liberal man, wishes to get rid of 
nicknames, those pests of religious controversy, and asserts what 
all ecclesiastical history proves, that the reformers did no more 
than bring back the opinions of the church to their original 
simpliciiy, not by making any thing new, but by removing the 
superadded errors of popery. 

With respect to what is here advanced against Calvinism in 
general, we have no inclination to rcc^ove a cause to our tribu- 
nal, which has been* so satisfactorily discussed and decided in 
other quarters. We have ever been and are still, at some loss 
lo conceive what good and useful purposes can be effected by 
the clamour which has for some time prevailed on this subject. 
I he Calvinists are, perhaps, a numerous, and may, for aught 
we know, be an increasing people, but they appear quiet and 
orderly- Calvinistic doctrines are preached in the church, and 
all thedi&rence wc can observe is, that $uch (churches are un- 
usually jcrowded- One of the most able opponents of these 
principles has allowed that a Calvinist r^y bo a tftse church* 
pran. Buf this is a conpession vyhich Mrs. over* 
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looked, and we must therefore inquire* into the causes which 
have particularly roused her zeal against Calvinism. Has it 
any tendency hurtful to church or state, religion or morals f 
Mrs. West says: 

** We will first observe^ that preaching Calvinismi as Christianity, 
must lessen the influence of pure religion, except in weak and de<* 
praved minds. One of the offices of reason, as we have before rt* 
marked, is, to judge by the tenor of the message, whether it comet 
from God. Now, whatever diminishes our seuse of moral obliga* 
tion, is contrary to those preconceived notions of the justice and 
goodness of the Deity which revelation is intended to conffim. To 
say, therefore, that the elect cannot siu, or, what is nearly the same, 
that their sins will not make them forfeit divine favour, or, that the 
reprobate, do what they will, cannot attain it, impeaches the attri* 
bates of God, and weakens the moral feeling in man. A cofltuaed 
understanding may blunder upon this notion, and really believe it to 
be tenable ; but a depraved heart will cling to it as a defence of iti 
own enormities.” • 

It appears from this, then, that her chief objection is to the 
Antinomian tendency of Calvinistic preaching, but the Anti- 
nomians are the smallest sect now existing in the Christian 
world, and their presumptuous doctrines are denied by every 
Calvinistic writer we know. And as to morality, or works 
of the law, perhaps no denomination of Chtistians require a 
closer attention, or are jnore puritanically strict in their con- 
duct. It is worse than idle to bring a few notorious instances 
in proof of the contrary. Wicked men may pervert Scrip* 
tures, as well a» human opinions, and our author says Vith 
great justice, in another place, that “ we are not to transfer the 
sayings or vices of any individual to the whole party to which 
he belongs.” 

But if what Mrs. West advances concerning the tendency of 
Calvinistic principles be true, what are we to understand by the 
following assertion which treads on the heels of the above ex*- 
tract? “ All controversies on points which are mutually aU 
lowed to be not essentiXto salvation are much to be deprecated, 
as they engender violentynimosities, &c." Are we to under* 
stand that the Calvinistic dVtrines are thosq points which are 
fnuiuaUy allowed to be not essential to salvation ?” If so, we 
have a worse opinion of the zeal by which the Calvinists have 
lately been opposed, than we could conceive it deserved. .The 
Anti-Cahrinists have not been fighiing with an enemy whom it 
was their duty to conquer, but have been firing at a target for 
silver cups and medals. 

Still as our author has asserted the insignificancy of the stih. 
jects in dispute to salvation, she is aware of a question that 
may be pu^and thus anticipates it. “ Some may here ask, is 
the blame of controversy then all on one side ? Why docs 
not (he church give up these disputed points, and talopi vrhat 
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her adversaries rec^uifeV*— By the way, the Calvinists tell ua 
that they require nothing more than the privilege of believing 
that some of the doctrines called Calvinistical are to be found 
among the thirty-nine articles. But Mrs. West’s mode of an- 
swering these questions is truly curious. “ It may be answered, 
that in these realms she (the church) is the constituted guardian 
of the national religion, and is therefore legally €77i powered to 
execute the divine command of ‘ contending earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints !”* 

' One great error into which Mrs. West has fallen, is, her 
supposing that Calvinists must be dissenters from the church. 
There is no necessity for any such dissent, while Calvinism is 
allowed to be preached in the church. Mrs. West ought to 
knowvthat the church of England in all ages has had a certain, 
perhaps not a great, number of Calvinistic clergymen, who 
nave been as zealous for her discipline and form of govern- 
ment as their more numerous bi^'thren, and would as manfully 
oppose innovations in cither. With regard, therefore, to what 
she advances about itinerant preachers, illiterate mechanics, 
&c. however just in itself, it has no connection with tlje sub- 
ject, unless it may perhaps be necessarily a part of Mis. West s 
plan to guard her sex against dissenters and methodists. 

In Letter VIL “ On the Tenets ot Rational Christians, or 
Unitarians,” she enters upon a very long defence or proof of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but even now she digresses into 
anotlicr opinion respecting the Calvinists, which shows that 
she is much unacquainjed with that people, t “ The repeated 
admonitions that have been given to parents, to avoid making 
their children bigots, or teaching them mysteries before their 
reason ripened, lias caused young people to be trained up in 
such ignorance ot the faith which they profess, as would have 
astonished every age since the Reformation. To jhtSy \ Am 
pjtrsuadtd^ we must ascribe the recent progress of Calvinism.” 
If Mrs. West knew any thing ot the Calvinists, .she never 
could have hazarded a ’'persuasion so perfectly groundless. 
They are remarkable for instilling abstruse doctrines of 
Calvinism into their children si^n as they are capable of 
reading, and their usual vehicle is the Westminster catechism. 

Rut a more important instance ot want ot knowledge on 
this subject, becausejoined with intemperate zeal and injurious 
imputation, appears in Letter VIIL Mrs. West insisi^s^upon 
proserving the church services of the 5th Qf November and 
January ^oih, the fir.st because the restraints on the Roman 
Catholics are yet necessary to be kept up ; and for preserving 
the observance of the thirtieth of January, her reasons arc 
expressed in these words ; 

Vol. 11 . P. 289. — “ We should also know, from Tncontcsn- 
ble evidence, that the attachment of Calvinism to the limitc 4 
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monarchy of this realm, proceeds frhm more than regard to 
expediency, or resentment at having been deceived by thorn 
airy vows to liberty, which a fortunate marauder long since 
gave to the winds, before we can permit her to stand (as she 
demands to do) by the side of episcopacy, as a twin supporter 
ot the English throne/' 

In a note on this passage, we are told that “ The author al- 
ludes to the attempts to abolish the Test and Corporation acts 
in England.” Her meaning, therefore, is that wc must be 
certain that Calvinism includes a sincere attachment to limited 
uionarcliy, before we can permit her to stand by ilie side of 
episcopacy as a twin supporter of the English throne, and this 
permission to he loyal is the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts. Such a strange opinion surely proves that Mrs J^Vest's 
acquaintance with the present state of religious controversy it 
as confined, as her nations of state and church government 
are coniused. I'he attempt to procure the lepeal of the test 
and corporation acts has been made at various periods, but 
whichever of these periods Mrs. W. chooses to fix upon, it 
would be very easy to prove that the Calvinist dissenters had a 
very small share in the application ; but as this is a question 
which concerns the dissenters only, we shall leave them to set 
the lady right in tlieir own way. It is more important tliat she 
should be informed of a fact which overthrow’s all her decla- 
mation on the political dangers of Calvinism, namely, that 
rank and decided Calvinism has been permitted (we use her 
condt*scending,expression) for above^a century to stand-by the 
side of episcopacy, as a twin supporter of the Englisli throne, 
and has proved a suppoifer worthy of the great cause, a sup- 
porter that, ill times ilieinosi trying and critical, has furnished 
bravery to the field, and wisdom and loyally to the senate. 
Need we add, for her farther information, that we allude to 
the sister kingdom of Scoiland, whose established religion, 
sanctioned by the oath and special protection of each British 
sovereign on his comiuig to ilie thrbnc,.is — not moderate Cal- 
vinism, but Calvinisn\in what is reckoned the extreme. In 
that nation, then, setting aside all hacknied stories about itine- 
rant coblers and tavlors, wre have a iair’opportunity to decide 
on the effects of Calvinism on a whole people, and dining a 
whole century. Let iliose effects be examined by any of the 
tests o4ir author has proposed, and let us see wiiat it lias pro- 
duced. JLet her look at the state of morals, and of the influence 
of religious impressions among the lower orders of that nation, 
their industry and intcgiity as servants or mechanics, and their 
loyalty as subjects, and then weigh in her own mind the neces- 
sity ot echoing the temporary clamour of the day, and filling up 
nearly a^ird part of this w^ork with second-hand discussions 
aud inveciiycs against the Calvinisms. , 
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We have perhaps dwelt too long on a subject of this nature^ 
but in the writings of a popular author, misrepresentations de« 
mand more attention than usual ; and the present is surely not 
the timb to excite or to continue animosities against any of the 
s;lasses of society that seem united in the common cause. For 
the opinion of the Calvinists we cannot be supposed particu* 
larly interested, but they are entitled to ju.«:tice, and it surely 
would have been more for Mrs. West’s repuiJtion as the tutor 
of the female sex, had she left their opinions and their preju- 
dices to be bandied in the pamphlets from which she has de- 
rived her scanty information ; and confined herself to subjects 
in which her sex are exclusively concerned. 

fTo be Concluded in our Next.) 

iw!. - ■■ ■ — 

Art. VII. Nexi) Observations on the History of Bees^ by Francis 

Huber. Translated from the Ori^inaL i^mo, pp, 300. 

ff.Sd. London ^hoTigrnrn&iCQm Edinburgh^ fiLnicrsovi. i8c6.. 

THE useful industry and remarkable instinct of bees ren- 
dered the investigation of their nature an early object of attention 
with the naturalist. The subject is so curious and generally 
interesting that it has often been pursued with a kind of impa- 
tience. Each inquirer, eager to discover something new, has 
not always taken the necessary time or pains to establish the 
accuracy of his observations or the justness of his conclusions. 
He has often reasoned from a partial view of his subject, and 
this, as may be supposed, has been the fertile source of error. 
In natucal history, howeve/*, as in other sciences,iby the way of 
error we arrive at iriith ; for every error refuted brings us a step 
nearer to our object. A great part of this work is employed in 
correcting several mistakes which have been circulated by 
means of some popular and justly celebrated treatises on the 
economy of bees. It is in the form of letters to the celebrated 
naturalist M. Bonnet. 

The first subject of which M. Huber treats is the impregna^ 
(ion of the Queen Bee^ Oh this point ^fferent opinions had 
been entertained by naturalists of high r^utation, according as 
the appearances varied which fell, u;ider their observation. 
Swammerdam, who could never, after the most unremitting at- 
tention, observe a real copulation between a queen and a drone, 
concluded that copulation was not necessary for the fecundation 
of the eggs. Hethen had rccoui seto a conjecture which, certainly, 
was not very worthy of his industry and hiatalents. Having re- 
marked that the drones at certain times exhaled a very strong 
odour, he considered this odour as an emanation of the aura semi* 
nahs^ or tht aura semineUis itself, which effected impregnation by 
penetrating the body of the female. This conjecture ^thought 
derived considerable strength from the circumstanc^hat the 
disproportion between the male and female organs was lucb 
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he could not believe copulation to be possible. Tiiis conjec- 
ture, likewise, appeared to account for the great number of 
males of which there are often from fifteen hundred to twa 
thousand in a hive. Reaumur^ however, was of a different opi- 
nion, and refuted the hypothesis of Swammerdam by just and 
contlusive reasoning. Yet he neglected a pretty obvious ex- 
periment which has been employed by Huber to put the matter 
out of all doubt. All the drones of a hive were put into a tin 
case perforated with minute holes by which the odour might 
escape, while the organs of generation were prevented from 
passing through. This case was put into a well-inhabited hive 
completely deprived of other males. The queen remained 
barren and, therefore, impregnation is not effected by the odour* 
The conjecture, even on the face of it^ was extrenielj^uspi- 
cious, as it left the organs of generation both in male and fe* 
male of no use. But though Reaumur thought that the actual 
copulation was necessary for (he fecundation of the eggs, he 
does not venture to state his opinion as a certainty, because 
after having frequently confined virgin queens with drones of 
all ages, he never could observe an union so intimate as to be 
called copulation, though the female made several advances to 
the males. The same experiment was made by Huber, and 
the same result was found, which was confirmed by the conti- 
nued barrenness of the queen. But the observations of Mr. 
Debraw, an English nafuralist, seemed to have elucidated the 
mystery, the result of which observations was that the drones 
fecundated the ^ggs after they were produced, in the manner of 
fishes. Specious as this explanation appears, it was rendered 
completely nugatory by one circumstance to which Mr. De- 
braw did not advert, which is, that from September to April 
the hives are generally destitute of males, and yet the queen 
lays fertile eggs. What led Mr. Debraw to form this opinion 
was the discovery of what he thought the spermatic fluid of the 
males. His experin^ents were repeated by Huber, who found 
that what Mr. DebrW had considered the spermatic fluid 
was in fact not such, ^ut then it might be said that when the 
hives, where there were no males, contained fertile eggs, the 
eggs must have been impregnated by the* fluid brought by the 
bees from other hives. To settle this point Huber inclosed a 
swarm of bees for some months in a hive with honejjr and 
combs, leaving only very small apertures for the admission of 
air. ilie result was that young ones were produced as usual; 
so that the hypothesis of Mr. Debraw was completely set aside. 

M. Hattorf, a naturalist of some celebrity, was of opinion 
that <lie queen was fecundated by hersejf. His reason for it 
was the result of an experiment. He put a virgin queen m a 
hive fron^vhich he had excluded all the males, yet the queen 
Jaid eggs which became worms, and Ills conclusion vyas that 
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she must have fecundated them herself. But In his expcri. 
nient he had not taken an\ precautions to prevent males comini^ 
from other hives wliich rhty very often do. Huber repeated 
the experiment with the same degree of caution, and upon exa- 
mination found that four males had got into the lave. M. 
Huber, however, daring his researches to ascertain what 
credit might be due to these opinions, tound leasoii to conclude 
that the queen must be impregnated in the air. He confined 
queens taken at the moment of their biith, some in hives fiom 
which tlie males were excluded, and otlieis in hives where the 
males wQre veiy numerous. In all these cases the cpieens re- 
mained sterile, whence it appears that the Ouccii and Males do 
not copulate in the hives. Being thus led to think tliat iin- 
pregn^iion took place without the filves, he together with his 
assistant watched the departuie of the males fioin the hives, 
which usually takes place at the warmest time of the day, be- 
cause if the queen was impregnated in the air, instini i would 
no doubt make her leave the liiveat the same time, d'his con- 
jecture they found invariably verified, and it received addi- 
tional confirmation from the fact that, alter these excursions^ 
the queens returned with the last nngs of tl;e body open, and 
with the sexual organs distended and filled with what ap. 
peared to be the seminal fluid of the males. In two days 
after, though confined to hives fiom which males w^ere care- 
fully excluded, they began to lay fertilfe eggs. I'his seems to 
account sufficiently tor the great number of males in each 
hive, for had there been onlv two or three, th^ queen could 
not readily meet with any of them. From all these circum- 
stances M. Huber concludes that copulation is necessary 
for the impregnation of the queen, and that this must take 
place without the hive. His experiments on this subject have 
been numerous, and conducted with the greatest accuracy ; and 
it must be confessed that his conclusions arc fully proved. His 
opinion on this subject acquired additional strength fiom the 
circumstance that female arlis arc obligciWo leave the ant hills 
to be fecundated. / 

His experiments led to another remarkable discovery in the 
eflccfs of regarded iifipreguaiion. * He iouiid that when the 
queen received the male within the first fifteen days of her life, 
she laid the eggs of drones and workeis; but if impieguation 
was retarded till the twenty-second day she then laid tljp eggs 
of drones only. He retarded the impregnation of the queens ui 
a variety of instances, and alw^ays found the results the same. 
A queen wiiose impregnation has not been retarded, lays the 
eggs of workers only during the first eleven months. What be- 
comes of these when impregnation lias been retarded ? Perhaps, 
like some vegetable seeds which lose the capability oT^ermina- 
tion from age, these eggs may lose the capacity of being fecuu- 
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dated by the seminal fluid. This, it is^certain, is n most singu* 
lar fact, for in no other instance has it been obseived that re* 
tarded impregnation has been attended with any other effecti 
than sterility. Experiments, however, ought to be made on 
those insects that are most analagous to bees, as it is probable 
that in some of these the same property may be discovered* 
The queens too whose impregnation has been retarded, become 
defective in their instinct, and lay their eggs in any cells whe- 
ther suitable or not. In the natural state the queens, when they 
cannot find suitable cells, retain their eggs till they arc so op- 
pressed as to be forced to let them fall out at random. It is 
worthy of remark too that when the eggs of male^ arc pro- 
duced by the queen, the workers begin to construct royal cells, 
la cases of retarded impregnation the queen lays the male eggs 
even in the royal cells, and what is singular is that thefhstinct 
of the workers seems in this instance defective, lor in the na- 
tural state tliey can accurately distinguish the male worms from 
those of common bees, as the^ never fail to give a particular 
covering to the cells containing the former, but they can no 
longer clisiingiush the worjns of drones when laid in the royal 
coils, and give them the same treatment in every respect as 
they give 1^) the rcjyal worms. 

M. Schirach liacl discovered that in some hives the wliole 
brood consisted of dioncs, a cireimistance whicli he ascribed to 
vitiatc<l ovaries, thougli«l;e could not find out the cause of this 
vitiation. d\) prevent the destruction of such hives he fell 
upon the expedient of removing the queen that laid male 
eggs only and I i’JUing another, in order to be enabled at 
any time to do tl.Is it was necessary to procure queens at plea- 
sure, and in endeavour ing to efl'cct this purpose, he made a most 
curious discovery. He; found tiiat wlien bees are deprived of their 
queen they have* the power of converting the worms of common 
bees into queens, which they do by supplying them with a 
particular kind of food in great abundance, and enlargitig the 
cells. Scliirach wai?>of opinion that, worms only of «r particular 
age could be used for \his purpose, but M. Huber found, from 
a variety of experiments, that worms of any age would answer 
the purpose. M. Huber^aUo made a variety of expenmenU 
with a view io ascertain the truth or fallacy of Mr. Reims’s 
assertion that soirac workers lay fertile eggs. The fact was es- 
tablished beyond the possibility of a doubt, for wheiua Inve 
was ddjrived of its queen, some of the workers immediately 
began to lay, and their eggs produced worms, and it is singular 
enough that these arc always the eggs of males. . 

Imtardcr to have some explanation of this curious laci it is 
uec^sary to observe that common bees must be originally of 
the femaj^ex, and, as has been already rcmaikcd, the wornu of 
common bees may be converted to queens by supplying iljcni 
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with the royal foodv Nature has given them the germs of 
ovaries which may be expanded upon their receiving a certain 
aliment when worms. Now, the bees in conveying the foodt 
to the royal cells must drop some of it about the surrounding 
cells of workers, and this is found to be the fact. This is eaten 
by the worker^s worms in sufficient quantity to render them in 
some measure fertile without absolutely converting them into 
queens. 

Reaumur conjectured that when two queens were placed in 
one hive, there was a mutual attack, though he never observed 
the combat, and that one of them perished. Schirach and 
Reims, on tlie other hand, were of opinion that, when a 
stranger queen was introduced into a hive, the workers stung 
her to death. The experiments of Huber, however, have con- 
firmed'the conjectures of Reaumur. The result of these expe- 
viments, which he repeated in every way that could possibly 
be imagined, was, that when a queen was wanted in a hive, 
and the workers had prepared several royal worms to supply 
this want, the first queen that issued from the cell instantly 
rushed to all the other royal cells and stung her rivals to death 
if they were perfect. If they had not come to their perfect 
state she only opened the cells and the worms were destroyed 
by the workers. When a stranger queen was introduced into 
a hive the bees clustered round both her and the reigning queen 
so as to prevent their flying from each other, but the clusters 
immediately gave way when the queens manifested a disposi- 
tion to approach, Which they at last always did till one of 
thorn perished, leaving her rival to reign. These combats al- 
ways took place whatever might be the state of the queens, 
whether barren or fertile, or whether one was barren and the 
other fertile. It seems certain that the workers never sting any 
queens^ and nature appears to have established these single 
combats for this reason: it is necessary that a hive should have 
one queen ; but if, in cases where two or more queens appear 
at the same time, the workcis were to ;^ting any of them, it 
might be possible that all the queens 'would be destroyed. 
This, however, is wisely provided against. The circumstance 
which misled Schirach and Reims ie^ M. Huber to discover a 
new feature in the polity of bees. In the natural state of liive^ 
there can be so supernumerary queens except when several 
issue from the royal cells at the same time. A combat must 
then decide which of them shall reign, or some of th6n may 
escape with a swariW. But no stranger queen can gain admis* 
sion to a hive where there is a reigning one except wht^ the 
observer introduces her by force. The bres have a J^iiard 
night and day at the entrance of the hive, and if a stranger 
queen attempts to penetrate into it they immediaRiJp cluster 
round her and confine her till she perishes from hunger or 
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want of air, but they never sting h^r. Thia clreunistanee» 
however, of the bees clustering round was what led Shirach pud 
Reims to imagine that the workers stung the stranger. M. Hu- 
ber in his experiments on the reception of stranger <|ueens was 
induced to examine what would be the treatment ol a stranger 
queen in a hive wanting a reigning one* When the reigning 
queen is removed the bees do not immediately observe it, apd the 
work proceeds as usual, but in a few hours they find their loss, 
and the greatest tumult and confusion instantly ensues. }f the 
queen is restored, they immediately recognise her and resume 
their labours. But if instead of their own queen a stranger is 
attempted to be imposed upon them for the first twelve hours, 
they cluster round her till she perishes, in the same manner as 
if they had their own queen still among them. If eighteen 
hours elapse before the substitution of the stranger, ^e is 
treated in the same manner, but the bees leave her sooner 
and she sometimes escapes with life and reigns in the hive. 
But if twenty-four hours elapst before the substitution, she is 
well received and reigns from the moment of her introduction. 
If no stranger is substituted, then they begin the construction of 
royal cells and the conversion of common worms into queens 
as already described. 

With respect to the formation of swarms M. Huber has 
made many curious experiments. He found that the first 
swarm was conducted the old queen immediately alter lay- 
ing her male eggs, at which time the bees construct several 
royal cells. As hives only swarm in fine weather it happens 
that a great number ol bees are in the fields, a wise provision of 
nature, otherwise the hive would be almost deserted. Besides 
the old queen at her departure leaves a great number of 
workers worms, and eggs, and by these means the hives are 
left sufficiently populous and sometimes in a condition to throw 
out one or two more swarms. The second swat in is conducted 
by the queen who first issues from the cell. She endeavours to 
destroy the other ro)^l cells, but is J)iiten and beat off by the 
workers, and after occasioning a great deal ot agitation she 
at length flies off with a swarm. This is repeated as long as 
the hive can afford to sqnd off new colonies. At length 
the royal cells become more slightly guarded. The queens 
escape about the same time, and fight till only one remains, 
who reigns in the hive. This exhibits a wondeiful provlibn of 
nature Icy the multiplication of the species. It the old quern 
rcmainccf in the hive all the young ones would successively 
perish 1^ her superior strength, and the species would not he 
multij^d, and therefore it is that she always conducts the first 
swarinT It will be observed that bees never prevent the queen 
from destroying the royal cells if, as in the substitution ot u 
stranger qtiwn, there should be any in the hive, except at the 
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period of swarming, wheri young queens become necessary fotf" 
the multiplication of the species. 

The treatise concludes with some interesting observations oo 
the management of bees, and the production of artificial swarms 
by means of a peculiar sort of hives which the author found of 
great advantage in experiments. He fiisi used glass hives so thin 
that only one comb could be formed pcrpe[)dicular to the hori- 
zon* By this means he had an opportunity of observing the mo- 
tions of every bee. But the instinct of bees always leads them 
to build parallel combs, and if left to ihemselves they will form 
several combs perpendicular to the plane of the hive. To pre- 
vent thisf it is only necessary to fix in the hive a piece of comb 
perpendicular to the horizon, and the bees will follow the plan. 
As an improvement on this hive, he constructed one consisting 
of sevieral deal frames with a piece of comb in each, and joined 
them by hinges in such a manner that he could open and shut 
them at pleasure like a book, and inspect every comb. 7 'he 
method of forming artificial swarms is by dividing these leaf 
hives, and fixing an empty division to each half, taking care to 
confine the bees remaining in the half deprived of the queen for 
twenty-four hours till their agitation ceases, and they begin to 
prepare the cells for a new queen. By brushing the bees away 
from each separate comb, which may easily be done, the honey 
may be procured without destroying the bees. 

We have read this interesting treatise with uncommon satis- 
faction. Nothing could exceed the patience and accuracy with 
which the author has conducted his experiments, or the perspi- 
cuity ‘with which he h%s explained them. He sometimes in- 
dulges in conjecture, but he docs so much less frequently than 
most who have written on the subject, and his conjectures are, 
besides, generally very sensible, and always stated with modesty. 
We have seldom found so much information in so small a com- 
pass. The style of the translator is not always strictly correct, 
but it generally possesses the merit of being siujplc and perspi- 
cuous. The admirers of nature a:e eci family under great obli- 
gations to him for giring a more extensive circulation to this 
valuable work. 

■ - 1 

Art. VIII. The. Or^o^ui of the D'isii action of lian/a: of\ An 
Inquiry into the Cl? cumsiames zi'Iiich give Rue to Influence and 
Authority in the different ATnihers of Society. i)y John 
Mil L Alt, Esq, Erojessvr of Imxo in the University of Glasgow, 
The Fourth-^ Edition corrected. To which is prefixed aSAccount 
of the Life and Writings of the Author, By John Crau;, 
Esq, ivo. j>p, 430. Edinburgh^ Blackwood ; J^ndon^ 
Longman & Co. 1806. 

THIS edition of the treatise on the distinction of ranks de- 
serves the attention of the reviewer oidy on accounPfef the lile 
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of the author, by whieh it is accompanted. In other res pectt 
it differs not from those which have preceded. So great, now* 
ever, is the importance of this author, that the first detailed ac« 
count of his lite, which has been offered to the public, ought 
not to pass without examination. 

We shall not attempt an abridgement of it, because, in 
fact, a naked enumeration of dates would be as dry in our Re* 
view as in the pages of the author. With regard to the early 
part of Mr. Millar's life, the materials must either be very 
scanty, or his biographer has been very negligent in collecting 
them. It appears to us that few biographers have tjic same 
opinion which we have formed respecting the importance of 
the early part of life. When a man has risen to great intellec* 
tual or moral eminence, the process by which his miitfl was 
formed is one of the most instructive circumstances which can 
be unveiled to mankind. It displays to their view the means 
of acquiring excellence, and suggests the ipost persuasive 
motive to employ them. When, however, wc are merely told 
that a man went to such a school on such a day, and such a coU 
lege on another, our curiosity may be somewhat gratified, but 
we have received no lesson. We know not the discipline to 
which his own will, and the recommendation of his teachers 
subjected him. We may conclude that young Millar studied 
hard, from the effects which afterwards appear^. But we are 
not introduced to the padiculars of his studies. We have no 
hint with regard to the circumstances which kindled his ardour, 
or those by whi^h the flame was fed. This is the matter of 
primary importance in the life of any man. To this is ovring 
whatever excellence he may discover in the labours of Sci* 
cnce, or the active business of mankind. With regard to this 
important particular much more we think might be discovered 
by those who write the lives of eminent men, near the time 
when they flourished, than we generally find. At any rate, in 
whatever obscurity thp causes of their ardour might remain, 
the degree of it which they exhibited in^ early liic might in 
most cases be pretty accurately described, as well as the direc* 
tion in which it impelled them. We might learn the studies 
in which they delighted, thd Bboks which (hey chiefly perused, 
the hours which they were accustomed to give to labour, and 
those which they resigned to relaxation ; even the nature of the 
sports in which they indulged, might be a circumstanefi fre- 
quently )ot unworthy of regard. The people among whom 
an eminiut man spent the days of childhood and youth; the 
character of his parents and teachers ; and the stile of beha- 
viouy/hich they manifested towards him, ought always to be an 
objea of peculiar attention. Our biographers, like our his- 
torians, aip^g only at the magnificent, seem to think that the 
occupations and character of the school-boy are altogether be- 
VoL. I. s S 
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th«Ir Wfttice. But ‘if the business of education Be of flirt 
itfibOrtahce Which WC suppose, their mistake is egregious. If 
tdb our knowledge with regard to education, our knowledge 
of the ineans by which intellectual and moral excellence may 
be communicated, is so imperfect, of what consequence should 
it not be deemed, to obtain the most minute information with 
regard to the means actually employed in producing those in- 
stances of great talents and virtues which have really ap- 

^*^irhans the biographer of Millar ought not to be particu- 
larly blamed for a defect which is common to him with almost 
all the writers of lives ; who, giving us sometimes plentiful 
details respecting the private occupations, amusements, and 
companions of the grown man, absuin completely from those 
of the boy ; though on those of the boy the most important 
effects of his after life depend, and those of the grown man 
mdst generally have hardly any. effects at a 1. But if we for- 
bear from tensnre. we have here certainly nmhing to praise 
inMh Craitt. ' His information, in regard to the early life ot 
Professor Millar, is as defective as can be. We arc told that 
his father and uncle were very good people. But wrth the ex- 
ception of the remark that his uncle, with whom he spent a 
erL part of his time, was fond of talking on Scotch law, we 
are nrt gratified with one circumstance to which wc can trace 
the ardour for study which raised hiAi to eminence, or the 
course of iUquiry to which his mind was directed. 

This meagreness of detail continues till the appointment of 
Mr Millar to the office' of professor of law in the university 
<rf Glasgow. In the mean time, indeed, we are told he de- 
rived gi^at advantages from being about two years tutor to the 
son of Lord Kamei, and from enjoying conversation ot 
that ingenious and philosophical lawyer. This circumstance is 
stated on the authority of his pupil, the son ot lord Karnes, 
who must have been so young, that we cannot suppose him to 
have knowtl, or to rqmeniber much about the matter. And it 
ih this case the tutor enjoyed much ot the conversatmn ot his 
employer, it was a very unusual phenomencm. We we in- 
clined to think that fully as much stress is laid on this circum- 

too it is stated with great formality that Mr. Millar, 
about this time, had an opportumty of cultivating the acqua.n- 
rance of Mt. Hume ; though it is acknowledged tlia#, this in- 
tercourse, which Wits never intimate, and m a veiw sllprt time 
ceased for life, never led to any thing cxce^ Mr. ^uraea 
sending his nephew to study under tSe cele^«ed prefessor 
6f Glasgow; a circumstance, pro^Wv very little determined 
by theirVevious acquaintance, ^t there « animssn-circura- 
since which may perhaps have given ih« intercourse dignity 
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in the eyes of our biographer. The metaphysical system of 
Mr. Hume, for which he seems to have great favour, was, h<;’ 
te)U us, adopted by Mr. Millar and retained through life. 
We have no doubt he would think it hard to be blamed for not 
expressing his disapprobation of this system ; since he pro- 
fesses only to deliver without criticism the sentiments of Mr. 
Millar. But we think he had no occasion to go a step farther 
in this case, than he has done in most others, and offer himself 
as the defender of Mr. Hume’s doctrine. There is however 
nothing very dangerous in his defence. He has only Repeated 
the shuffling and unmanly charge of Mr. Hume ; that his anta^ 
gonistshad directed all their attacks against bisTreatiseof Human 
Natuie; as if some undue advantage had thus been gained ; 
as if eveiy one of his peculiar doctrines was not repeated in 
the essays ; or as if his antagonists had only disputed about the 
words o{ h\% treatise. We know not one of his antagonists, 
and we are pretty well acquainted with the most important of 
them, whose objections lie not to his doctrines^ in whatever 
words they may be expressed ; whether in the more undis- 
guised and bold language of the Treatise on Human Nature, 
or in the more artful and shaded language of the Essays. Mr. 
Hume therefore knew that he was advancing a false charge, 
when he in>inuated any unfairness in his antagonists for at- 
tacking the Treatise on Human Nature. But he knew it was 
a specious accusation, and would have its effect with those who 
knew little cither about his Treatise on Human Nature, of hit 
Essays. We acquit Mr. Craig of any •dishonest motive in le- 
pcating the charge ; for we believe he took it for granted there 
must be force in it because Mr. Hume advanced it. But at 
for the knowledge and judgment which could sanction the re- 
petition, we leave them to the consideration of the public. 

As we regard the repetition of Mr. Hume’s charge, at ihit 
day, somewhat in the light of a phenomenon, we will quote 
the passage entire. — saying that •Mr.^ Millar adopted Mr. 
Hume’s metaphysical opinions, I allude chiefly to those con- 
stained in his Essays. It is not a little surprising, that, even 
after this author had cxpres-Jy^staied his desire that these wi it- 
ings alone should be considered as containing his philosophical 
opinions, his opponents should still continue to refer to the 
Treatise of Human Nature ; a work of equal or perhaps*siill 
greater iifeenuity, but wanting the elegance and accuracy td' 
expressiolT, which distinguish Mr. Hume’s later publications.” 
— He aSrudes, he says, to the metaphysical opinions of Mi. 
HumcjAvhich are contained in his Essays, Will he, then, 
have /he goodness to point out those opinions, contained ui 
the Treatis^jS^ Human Nature, which are not contained in 
the Essays, and to which he does not jallude ? If he can point 
out any such, and shew that to them Mi . Hume’s opponents 

2 S 2 , 
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have addressed themselves, we will grant there is force in hii 
charge*^ But if it turn out that in fact there are none of that 
description, we are then left to consider whether the accusa* 
tion proceeds from ignorance or unfairness. He says it is 
peculiarly surprising, that even after Mr. Hume advanced this 
charge, his antagonist should still goon in the same course. The 
attack here is particularly unfortunate. The principal, if not the 
only authors who have written against Mr. Hume since that time 
are Dr. Reid, in his Essays on the Intellectual and Active Powers, 
and Mr. Stewart. The mark at which the arrow is aimed is 
therefor^ pretty distinct. But be a little explicit, Mr. Craig. 
Do not involve yourself in a general expression, of which we 
can make nothing but that you mean to blame. Specify some 
partieWars that we may know to what we may reply. What 
opinion has Dr. Reid extracted from the Treatise of Human 
Nature, on which to comment, and which is not contained in 
the Essays ? Point it out without subterfuge ; or allow us to 
conclude that your repetition of Mr. Hume's accusation is 
truly contemptible. You seem to tell us yourself that the 
chief, if not the only difference between the treatise and the 
Essays is in elegance and accuracy of expression. Is it then 
merely a criticism on the style of the Treatise of Human Na. 
ture, that we find in Dr. Reid's essays ? The truth is that Dr. 
Reid, and the other great opponents of Mr. Hume's doctrines, 
have found it convenient, at times, to quote tlie Treatise of 
Human Nature rather than the Essays, not because the same 
doctrines might not hav^e been produced from the Essays, but 
that the expression of them was more explicit in the Treatise. 
Besides all this, however, did Mr. Hume by telling us he 
wished his essays only to be considered as the record of his 
opinions, mean to say that his Treatise of Human Nature, 
which was still before the public, and still liable to be read, 
ought not to be criticized ? If a decision of this sort were to 
be held legitimal^p, it wq,uld afford a vei*y favourable opportu- 
nity for propagating error; and would be an easy mode of pro- 
curing a passport for a book fraught with any errors one migtu 
chuse to disseminate. 

In assigning the motive which induced Mr. Millar to prefer 
the peaceful situation of professor of law in a provincial col- 
lege,* to the hopes of attaining the honours, by prosecuting the 
active business of the profession, we were rather amused to 
find the great stress laid upon his marriage, as If, wilh the re- 
putation he had already acquired, the means of main^'aining a 
family could appear to him doubtful. Wc can see on^motive 
truly noble, and worthy of a mind like that of iV^illar. 
LoSking to the fair chance before birn of attaining all the dis- 
tinction and emoluments to which the professionoP^he law in 
his own country leads, he resolved to abandon them all ; be- 
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cause he saw that the pursuit of these objects was inconsistent 
with the inquiries into the grand subjects of legislation and 
government, which he had begun to prosecute, and on which 
he set a much higher value than on any power or riches which 
could be derived to himself. 

The delineation of Millar's most admirable and important 
labours in his office of professor is full, and pretty satisfactory; 
though in several places, still, the ideas conveyed are not very 
clear. We are at a loss, for example, after all that Mr. Craig 
has said, to understand the peculiar view of jurisprudence 
which Millar took. The foundation on which he re!tcd our 
moral judgements is pretty distinctly explained, and is suf- 
ficiently absurd. We are sorry that we cannot form a more 
distinct conception of his speculations on the rest of thil sub-^ 
ject, which we have no doubt were of a very different impor- 
tance. We have a much more complete idea of his Lectures 
on Government from the outline here exhibited. Upon the 
whole, if we may judge from the specimens submitted to the 
public, in the two works — on the distinction of ranks, and on 
the English government, and from the importance and extent 
of the subjects comprehended in the lectures of Millar, we 
shall be disposed to reckon them among the most instructive 
things that ever were offered to the attention of youth. To have 
been a pupil of Millar must have been an advantage of no or* 
dinary sort. 

The delineation of Millar’s domestic and private life is 
equally meagre '*and unsatisfactory with that of his *eariy 
years. We are told that he was married and had sons and 
daughters, and that he was truly a good man, which we could 
easily have believed though we had not been told it. One of 
the principal sources of information, however, on this head, 
seems to have been wanting, Mr. Craig informs us that it was 
a rule of Millar’s to have hardly any correspondence, and as 
much as possible to have his letters destroyed. 

It was not without indignation that we ftad the biographer's 
'Attempt to vindicate the character of this great political philo- 
sopher from the aspersions in «tbc latter ye^rs of his life. To 
suppose that the worthless imputations of a persecuting and 
barbarous period, which is a disgrace to our history, should 
leave any stain on the memory of so sound a philosopher and 
so virtuMis a man, for the hand of any one now to wipe off, 
is to offcf an insult to those of us who have survived those hu* 
niiliatin/scencs. 
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Art. IX. A Tour through Asia Minor and the Greek Islands. 

IVith an Account of the inhabitants^ Natural Productions and 

Curiosities. For the Instruction and Amusement of Youth, 
By C. Wilkinson, i^mo. pp, 430. 6 s. Darton & 

Harvey. London^ 1806. 

FROM the title page to thU volume one is led to expect an 
original tour through Asia Minor, but this, whether it be in- 
tended or not, is a deception, for we soon find that it is only a 
selection from various travellers who have given an account of 
that country. This plan of a selection, however, for the infor- 
mation <and amusement of young people is by no means to be 
disapproved of, and therefore, the only question is relative to 
the execution. If this should be tolerable, as Asia Minor has 
been tkQ scene of $0 many interesting occurrences, the work 
cannot be entirely without value. 

The journey is supposed to be performed by Col. Winterton, 
accompanied by his two nephews. The travellers sail to Con- 
stantinople, then to the Gulph of Nicomedia in the sea of 
Marmora. Having landed at Nicomedia, they proceed south- 
east to Bursa. 7 "hey then join a caravan, and advance north- 
ward to Boli. From this they proceed eastward at some dis- 
tance from the shores of the Black Sea, and cross the river 
Halys for Amasia. Approaching to the Black Sea they ad- 
vance still farther east to Trebisond, ai^d from thence to Teflis, 
the capital of Georgia. From Teflis they turn to the south, 
and proceed along the eastern boundary of Asia Minor through 
Erzeram, Diarbekir^ ar^d Mosul, and sail down the Tigris to 
Bagdad. Having examined the ruins of Babylon and other 
oHects of curiosity, they turn westward, and, advancing through 
Mesopotamia and Syria, visit the ruins of Palmyra, and some 
of the most remarkable cities of Palestine. They then finish 
the tour with a visit to several islands of the Archipelago^ hav- 
ing thus completed the circuit of Asia Minor. 

A brief description is given of the manners of the inhabitants 
in the different plactt through which they passed, with their 
commerce and manufactures* As the author had no accidentaf 
occurrences to describe, nothing, new of hia own to relate, he 
had the greater opportunity to giVe a correct abstract of what 
has been done by the several travellers whose works he has 
consujted. His sole intention seems to have been to collect 
the descriptions of the countries and their inhabitantiL almost 
entirely excluding every thing like remark, inference^ or ob- 
servation* If, as was doubtless the case, his object wasbto ren- 
der his book instructive to his juvenile readers, he has cl^itainly 
mistaken the means. Descriptions either of places or pc?%ons, 
when they descend to very trifling and uselessjninutiae'iare 
tiresome and disagreeable, and doubly so when tnej^re never 
relieved by any variety. Even young people, whatever may bo 
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tliought to the contrarjr, will not be the less erytertained %y 
what they read, because they may happen to understand tti ute 
and purpose* If they are made to comprehend the design of 
the information which they are desired to acquire, and to per* 
ceive the great ends to which it may be subservient, they have a ^ 
strong motive to exertion ; the way instead of being more rugged * 
becomes more smooch as they aavance, the reward of appTica* 
tion is more clearly understood, and the mind is not only expanded 
by the knowledge received on any particular point, but pre- 
pared to derive the greatest possible advantage from any subject 
to -which it may subsequently be directed. But ifhen ypnth 
have come to an age capable of understanding any thing at a|l, 
it is to the last degree absurd to be satisfied with setting them 
casks without explaining to them their naturcf and t4fe advan* 
Cage to be derived to themselves from their labour. 

Our author, therefore, has certainly not been fortunate in his 
attempt to write in the way hlost likely to engage the attention 
of youth, and render his book either very agreeable or instruc- 
tive. It was his intention likewise, no doubt, to render his 
style plain and simple so as to suit juvenile capacities. He has 
to be sure rendered it plain enough, but this is all that can be 
said for it. It never has any thing elegant or attractive; while 
it is often even mean and trifling. The descriptions are given 
partly in the author’s own words, and partly in letters supposed 
to be written by the nephews to their parents. But the style 
is always the same, and this shew of variety serves only to in- 
crease disappointment. Still it would have been difBcuU to 
have made a selection from different writers on an important 
subject without producing a work of some value. This volume 
therefore certainly contains some information, though the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from it are much diminished 
by the unfortunate manner in which it is communicated. The 
most useful mode in which the book can be employed is to put 
it into the hands <5f youth when ^studying the geography of 
^sia Minor, as it may give a tolerably good view of that coun- 
try when the observations of the teacher supply that interest 
which is wanting in the book itself* , 

Art. X. Zofloya ; dr, The Moor: A Romance of the Fftmxtk 
Century. By Charlotte Dacre, better inown as Rosa 
Matilda, Author of the Nun ^ St. Omers, Hour of Sob- 
tud% &c. Qvols. i 2 m 0 m i2s. Longman & Co. LonJon^ 

ArTER all it must be confessed that the devil is on many 
occasions a very ill used gentleman. Notwithstanding tlie li- 
brral old sjjying, “give the devil his due,” many people act as 
if theytfiought that tfie devil had no right to expect justice in 
^ny form or mode. They have, perhaps, been led to think so 
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from the selfish notion *that Satan was a very convenient scape 

f oat, and that they might safely lighten the burden of their sms 
y placing the greater part of them on his shoulders. The 
devil likewise has, no doubt, been a great sufferer from his 
never having appeared openly in a court of law either as plaintiff 
or defendant, a circumstance which seems to warrant the idea 
that he may be libelled with impunity. The fair Rosa Ma* 
tilda must be of this opinion as she has laid a variety of crimes 
to the charge of the devil which, it is more than probable, ne- 
ver entered into his infernal brain, or into any otner brain but 
her own^j The reader, in order to be convinced of this, has 
only to attend to the nature of these charges and the evidence 
by which they are substantiated., 

The^iscene js laid in Venice which, undoubtedly, the devil 
has often visited in the way of business, and witnessed transac- 
tions that astonished even him. Victoria de Loredani was the 
daughter of a noble Venetian, and was but very young, when 
her mother thought proper to elope with Count Ardolph, 
whom it appears she thought a more agreeable companion than 
htr husband. The consequence was that Victoria*! father was 
killed in an accidental rencounter with Ardolph in the streets, 
the latter having plunged his stiletto in the bosom of the former 
in self defence. Upon this Laurina, like a dutiful mother, 
took her daughter Victoria to the hoinc of her paramour. In 
a short time Victoria proved that the example of her mother 
had not been lost upon her, for she found means to become the 
mistress of a Count Berenza who was afterwards induced to 
marry her. Now this iSerenza had a brother named Hcnri- 
quez, whom after mature consideration Victoria thought pre- 
^rable to her husband. But then she was married, and Hen- 
riquez was in love with another woman. The latter obstacle, 
however, she thought she could easily overcome, if she could 
only get rid of the former. It so happened that Henriquez 
had a Moor for his servant who having been missing fqr some 
time was thought to j)e dfead, but who returned again to the 
great joy of ail, but more particularly of Victoria, for she hajl" 
dreamed that by his means she had attained to the summit of 
her wishes. Nor weVe her dreams without some meaning, for 
this Moor, according to our fair autlioress, happened to be no 
other than Satan himself, who had come to the assistance of 
Victoria, and had the decorum to lodge himself in ^ black 
body, so as to be something in character. Now the first thing 
to be accomplished was the death of the husband, and W-thii 
purpose the devil very civilly furnished a slow poison, l^hich 
Victoria administered till Berenza died. But her purpose ^as 
not yet answered. She found it not so easy to gai^the loveVf 
Henriquez as she had imagined, and in ^his dilemma applied to 
her sable counsellor. He, ever ready to gratify her wishes, 
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presented her with a drug which was to have the admirable cR» 
feet of turning the love of Henriquea from his former flame io 
herself. The expedient succeeded for a short time, but when 
Henriquez recovered from the effects of the philtre, he itabbed 
himself with his own sword most tragically. The enraMd 
Victoria upon this sought her rival and murdered her, ana ta 
avoid detection fled to the mountains with her close friend 
the devil. He conducted her to a den of thieves. There they 
remained till surprized by the troops of government. The 
devil, however, contrived to carry her away, and in some re« 
tired situation declared to her that he was no Moor, but Satan 
himself, after which he veiy rudely seized her by the throat 
and dashed her in pieces against a rock. This was the rooiie 
uncivil because Victoria had fallen in love wiUi his^fernal 
majesty, who in his disguise of a Moor appeared to her a very 
fine fellow. During these transactions the devil had presented 
her with some roses, and one of the thorns, having accidentally 
pierced her finger, he with great eagerness apphed his hand^ 
kerchief to the wound in order to collect the oiood. He then 
put the handkerchief in his bosom, which she thought a very 
gallant ‘proceeding, while he regarded this as a sort of contract 
by which she should be his both soul and body,’* this it seemi 
being his infernal manner of adjusting matters of this sort. 

Now like a trusty jiyy, resolved to presume the very devil 
innocent of the particular crime or crimes of which he is here 
accused, till he is proved to be guilty, we must examine the 
evidence whic4i the fair accuser adduces in order to sAbstan** 
tiate her charges against the foul accused. The principal, and 
indeed the only direct evidence, is her own assertion ; but wc 
cannot take assertion without considering what were her means 
of information, and whether she might not by probability or 
possibility have been deceived. One is naturally led to ask 
how the lady came to be so well acquainted with the devil as to 
be thus let into the secret of his transactions. But be that as it 
may, wc have no doubt she hersell* supposing her testimony 
lalse, has been imposed upon. Now it so happens, that in 
such cases, ladies of her description may be, and very often 
are, imposed upon. The reason is that unfortunately they 
have the seeds of nonsense, bad taste, and ridiculous fancies, 
early sown in their minds. These having come to m|turity, 
render the brain putrid and corrupt, and the consequence is the 
format'pn of millions of the strangest maggots that one can 
concep^e. The truth of this is now so notorious that it would 
be id;e to enter upon any proof of it, however much it may 
api^ar to favour the exploded doctrine of equivocal generation* 
b^w the eif^ts of this disease of maggots in the brain, are 
somewbtl similar to those of a brain fever. The patient ravea 
incessantly, sees things that never were seen before,, and says 
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4hing|S that were never before said. In short he creates a world 
of his own, which he fills with every thing but what is ra- 
tional and human. Some of those afflicted with this malady 
shew a particular partiality for the agency of the devil, whom 
they cause to think, speak, and act, in a manner that astonishes 
the very devil himself. Indeed even Satan must have pitied 
them if the devil were capable of pity. This, perhaps, may 
explain the reason why the devil bears so patiently the ill-usage 
which he meets with from these unfortunate creatures, for he 
enust be worse than a devil that could derive any pleasure from 
tormenting poor people in their situation. That our fair au- 
thoress is afflicted with the dismal malady of maggots in the 
4)rain is, alas, but too apparent, from the whole of her produc- 
tion, tfixi therefore there seem to be good grounds for the con- 
clusion that the devil has been here libelled, as he has been on 
many other occasions ; that he is guiltless of the crimes laid to 
fais charge, and that the wholB originated in the above-men- 
tioned disease. Besides this, it is to be considered that it is 
iquite out of the devil's ordinary course of proceeding to become 
a retailer of arsenic or any other poison. He is too cunning to 
Ao any thing more than is necessary. If he can tempt sinners 
to deal in poison he knows that this is sufficient, and that the 
poison is to be had at any apothecary's shop ; though he is cer- 
tainly often charged with the temptation when he has had no 
3iand in it. In addition to this, it seems pretty clear that the 
^vil has too much business on his hands to be able to attend 
closely for a long tin>c in propria persona on one person. This 
would be supposing the devil to be a fool as well as a knave, 
which is certainly doing him injustice, for though he is un- 
doubtedly a knave, yet he generally leaves the folly with mag- 
gotty-brained ladies. The influence of this fatal malady there- 
fore appears in all its force when we find that the devil is re- 
presented as swimming in the sight of Victoria, as haunting 
her dreams ; sometimes ^wandering witlf her over beds ot 
flowers, sometimes ower craggy rocks, sometimes in fields of 
the brightest verdure, sometimes over burning sands, tottering' 
on the ridge of somq huge precipice while the angry waters 
^aved in the abyss below ; as spreading a grey silvery mist 
around her chamber when she laid down and closed her eyes ; 
as holding the thin and spectral form of the orphan Lilia, 
which seemed arrayed in transparent shade." Instead of credit- 
ing this extravagant account of the devil's occupations^ one it 
apt to think of Humphrey Gubbins's cousin Bridget in\er ro- 
mantic fits, and to say with him, poor creature, how long 
have you been in this situation." Y 

But the influence of the disease appears not onjg in libetl|lig 
the devil, ^but akoin murdering the English language, '"for how, 
ttlas, could the afflicted patient be expected to talk or write ra* 

3 
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tionally ? When wc hear of ** cnslived enei^ies»” of mirth 
being like the brilliant glare of the terrible volcano pregnant 
even in its beauty with destruction/’ of dreams of mysteri* 
ous tendency flitting in the disordered eye of sleep/’ of 
** images presenting themselves to mental vision/* of ** boldly 
organized minds/’ of persons capable of deeds which in the * 
conception dilated and seduced the soul, but which they could 
neither comprehend nor identify;” that is, of deeds which 
could be conceived but not comprehended ; when wc hear of 
these and many other things of the same sort, we must wonder 
at the power of the maggotty disease in applying osetravagant 
language to common things, and in overwhelming all meaning 
in a multitude of words. Sometimes, however, we may form 
a pretty probable conjecture respecting the s| 5 nse pf certain 
expressions; for instance, when it is said that Victoria ** laid 
we may suppose that our fair authoress meant to say 
that she lay down, or that she laid herself down* It is not 
often however, that in cases of this kind we are to fortunate* 
But this malady of maggots in the brain is rendered still more 
dreadful by its being infectious. The ravings of persons under 
its inftueiice, whenever they are heard or read, have a sensible 
effect upon brains of a weak construction, which themselves 
either putrify and breed maggots, or suffer a derangement of 
some kind. It might be a charitable thing to have an hospital 
for the rec^tion ot ttiese unfortunate people while under the 
influence of the disease, where they might be confined in such 
a manner as npt to infect others ; the^incurables being of ermrse 
kept separate from the rest. Now it evidently appears that our 
fair authoress must have been strongly attacked by the disease 
when she wrote these volumes and treated the devil, English* 
and common sense so scurvily. But whether she is among 
the incurables or not time must shew. 

Art. XI. A Practical Treatise on Brewing, &c. By R. 
Shannon, M.D, — Conclitdedfrom Page 
BEFORE proceeding with our observations on Dr.Shannon’s 
work, which have been thus long delayed by the illness of tlie 
writer, it will be necessary to explain ’at greater length arc- 
mark which was made in the preceding part of the review. 
In page 407, of the Number of the Literary Journal for April, 
it was asserted that “ the principle upon which Richarilson a 
saccharometer was constructed is erroneous, and that it givea 
wrong information respecting the quantity of solid matter con- 
tained in wort.” This assertion has occasioned a Idler troin 
Mr. Richardson, requesting us, for his satisfaction, and for 
tAt of many others of our readers, to explain to him in what 
rwpcct^he principle upon which his saccharometer was con- 
structed is erroneous. 
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The request is reasonable, and we now proceed to fulfil It ; 
assuring Mr. Richardson at the same time, that we were far 
from intending to treat him, either with disrespect or severity. 
We are all liable to fall into mistakes. Even Newton himself 
^ had his errors and his weaknesses. Mr. Richardson’s experi- 
ments we consider as valuable ; they were well-conducted and 
are very distinctly described. But the principle upon which 
his saccharometer was constructed is altogether erroneous. 
He took a wooden vessel capable of holding pretty nearly half 
a barrel of water, filled it wdth river water of the temperature 
50® and weighed it. The weight of the water was found to be 
i84^1bs avoirdupois. Hence the weight of a barrel of water 
at ,50" is 369 !hs. We remark, in the first place, that this 
rather ej^eds the true weight. A barrel of river water ought 
at that temperature to weigh about 367 lbs. But the error is 
not very great. He next filled the same wooden vessel with 
wort and weighed it, the half brfiiel of wort weighed 204 lbs. 
hence a barrel ol the woit would have wciglicd 400 lbs. From 
the weight of a barrel of wort thus found, Mr. Richardson 
subtracted the w’ciglit of a barrel of river water, the remainder, 
which was 39lbs, gave tlie excess of the weight of the wort above 
the same bulk of water. Mr. Richardson concluded from this 
experiment, that the barrel o{ the wort examined contained 
just 39lbs of solid matter ; or that it the same thing as a 
barrel of water holding 39 lbs of solid matter in solution. 
Here lies the error. The experiment was correct, but the con- 
clusitJh was erroneous. » • 

The weight of a given bulk of wort gives us no information 
whatever concerning the quantity of solid matter which it con- 
tains. It gives us only the specific gravity, which depends upon 
a great variety of circumstances, as, for example, upon the 
specific gravity of the solid matter, the intimacy of its union 
with the water, the proportion combined, &c. Now, as none 
of these things can be known previously, it is absolutely im- 
possible to ascertain the quantity of solid matter contained in 
wort, except cither by evaporating a given weight of it to 
dryness and washing tjie solid maitpr left behind, or by mixing 
together given weights of the solid matter and water, and ascer- 
taining the specific gravity of the mixture. In the case of 
wort, tf\p first method, from the nature of the solid matter, can 
lead to no certain conclusion, the second alone is to be de- 
pended on. By means of it we can construct a table indicating 
the quantity of solid matter contained in wort of every specific 
gravity. The saccharometer whicli merely gives the specific 
gravity may then he made to point out the real quantity of tbc 
solid matter. « V 

The specific gravity of Mr. Richardson’s wortdcductfd from 
the preceding experiment is I'lOj. Now if Mr. Richardson 
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will dissolve 24lbs« of solid extract in 761bs. of water, he will 
form an artificial wort of nearly the same density. But such a 
wort would contain 97lbs. per barrel of solid matter. Now if 
Mr. Richardson will multiply his 39lbs. by 2^ he will find the 
product very nearly 97 as we asserted. 

These observations are sufficient, we presume, to satisfy every * 
person in the least degree acquainted with hydrostatics of the 
justness of our assertion ; but that we may save ourselves fram 
the risk of being obliged to recur again to the subject, we shall 
give Mr. Richardson a few additional illustrations which he will 
do well to consider ; or, if our observations are not^sufficient, 
he may consult Mr. Troughton the maker of the instrument, 
who will probably satisfy him on the point. Water may con- 
tain half its weight of another substance, and yet a bajrel of it 
not weigh so much as a barrel of pure water. *This is the case 
with water holding ammonia in solution. When a solid body 
is dissolved in water the bulj: of the water always increases. 

A barrel of water after you have dissolved in it^olbs. of sugar, 
or of the extract of malt, will no longer be a barrel but moio 
than a barrel. We cannot, therefore, ascertain the lbs. per 
barrel’of solid matter by dissolving solid matter in given bulks 
of water, we must take weights. 

We can afford room for no more observatioiii on the subject. 
We take this opportunity however to observe iliat the 
lator in Mr. Richardsdn’s instrument ought not be used. It is 
useless, because the error in the common way of observing is 
much greater than any that can arise from mere diffetejyje in 
the water, and it is liable to get out 6f order and thus to rcndci 
the instrument quite useless. The tables foi the heat and foi 
expansion, are not quite correct : the method was uor suscepti- 
ble of any great degree of precision ; but upon the wliiile they 
deserve considerable praise. 

We now proceed with Dr. Shannon's work. The specula- 
tive opinions of ou/ author have already occupied so much ol 
our attention, and are all so much of the same Mainp, that om 
readers are probably long ago more than satisfied with regard 
to their value. We must still notice one or two more, 
take them up as they occur for reasons formerly staled. 

4. When the fermentation of wort is carried verv far it fre- 
quently becomes The author informs us that the acid 

produced in these cases is not vnirgar, “ but the incipient state 
of the combination of resolving elements who'jc particles .ire iu 
that juxtaposition best suited to absorb, developing hydrogen in 
a nascent state, and intimately to combine with it into vinous 
spirit, the approximation to which is promoted by time and in- 
cjftmbcnt pressure.*' fB. I. p. 37.) That full justice might be 
done t(^oui'*author’s opinions vre have given them in his own 
words. Wc would have recommended them to our readers as 
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t literary curiosity, had wc not been sensible that hundreds of 
passages equally meritorious might be selected from the work. 
Wc arc not to suppose, however, that our author is puffed up, 
tn any undue degree, by a consciousness of superior merits. 
Far from it : he is modest and humble and excessively polite. 

** Deep investigation/* he observes, ** may be thought not to be 
the object of our research ; but we must always have two things in 
view in inquiries of this nature : indeed in every pursuit of useful 
knowledge, where, like the present, it is connected with first prin* 
ciples, to pursue the winding path of nature through all her mean- 
derings, up to the ultimate source of those elements which are the 
instruments of her o|)eratiotis; and, when w'e are favoured with 
a knowledge of these, either as the reward of laboured assiduity 
and attention, or the result of chance, to copy the original as close 
as we cail?^'* 

** I know I shall be justly accused with tautology. 1 must plead 
guilty to the charge, not having leisure to apply the pruning hook 
of correction. « 

** The misfortune is, that new doctrines must appear in a new 
dress, by which they wear the garb of novelty, though with respect 
to first principles there is nothing new under the sun. Yet the ap- 
plication of these principles might have remained in oblivion for 
ever, if not called into action. The man who in any age calls 
them into action, and beneficially applies them for the good of that 
community of which he is a member, may be virtually, though 
not literally, called the discoverer of a principle. The man that 
projects, and the man that executes a discovery, have superior 
claims to the man at the mast-head, who first cries out land.'* 
(Book^*I.-p. 33.) 

Notwithstanding a practical acquaintance with chemistry for 
upwards of thirty years upon a very large scale, daring which, not 
only the notion, but frequent opportunities to realise these improve- 
ments have occurred to me, yet I am not so inflated with opinions, 
though confident of success, but that 1 should readily accept the 
auxiliary aid of ingenious men, in the striuiure, and probably the 
improvement of roy apparatus, for effecting th^^ desirable objects 1 
have in view, on the liberal terms of fellow labourers in the field of 
science and mechanics, and mutual advantage; with such meb 1 
shall always be found ready to treat, particularly with those dis- 
posed to put their hand to the oar one way or other, which, in my 
opinion, should always be the case with persons embarked in one 
bottom." (Ibid p. 4-1 .) 

But let us return to our author’s definition of tliis acid which 
is not vinegar. If the wouls have any meaning at all (and wc 
are not sure that they have) they seem to imply that the acid 
thus generated is only the incipient stale^ as he terms it, of alco- 
hol, and that by time and pressure it is converted into alcohol. 
Now the contrary of all this is well known to distillers and 
vinegar-makers. The specific gravity of wash, airier havinjj;, 
been brought as low as possible by iermentation, is oblscrvca 
frequently to increase. This increase is universally known to 
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he occasioned by the generation of an acid: dU^illera 
even a peculiar name by which the change of density is sigiii# 
ficd« When this increase has once begun it is always observed 
to go on unless the circumstances are altered. The acid tbeA 
is not converted into alcohol. So far from it that it is the alcch* 
hoi which is converted into acid. It is true (and this possibly 
may have been our author’s reason for conceiving that the acid 
produced is not vinegar) that if sour spent wash be di$tilled« no 
vinegar comes over into the receiver. But notwithstanding 
this, it has been ascertained by chemical analysis that the acid 
generated in wash is nothing else than vinegar. It is/endered 
fixed by means of some vegetable substances which it holds in 
solution ; and which must be decomposed before the vinegar 
can be disengaged. Hence one reason why the vinegai^aker's 
process is so tedious. * 

5. During fermentation a very considerable proportion of 
carbonic acid gas escapes froip the wort. U was ascertained 
long ago, especially by the experiments of Mr. Collier, that 
this gas carries with it a portion of the valuable ingredients of 
the liquid, and that water through which it has been made to 
pass is«susceptible oi fermentation. The notions of our au« 
thor respecting this gas constitute one of the most prominent 
parts of his speculative opinions. 


** The elastic fluid/* says be, and volatile principles that are ex* 
f tricated and escape, forinerly so little attended to, are now better 
understood j the method of commodiously saving, and advan- 
tageously applying them and other volatile products to the itupyOBI^a* 
meiit of the fermenting and other fluills, will, 1 hope, not only 
form a new era in the process of fermenting, brewing, distilling, &c. 
but a new source of profit that may in time lead to a recomposition 
of those elements from which they were produced, or at least th« 
formation of vinous fluids, vinegars, spirits, &:c.; by lesurting to 
the inexhaustible source supplied by nature of these important ma- 
terials, and their application to the uses that may be made of that 
abundance so easily tprocurable, and at present so unprofltably 
wasted.’* (B. I. p. 1 7 .) * , 

— ''To fix and advantageously apply w^hich (the carbonic acid 
evolved,) shall be the next consideration ; and by an accurate imita- 
tion of the modiheation employed by nature*to render the fcrinent- 
ing fluid so much the stronger by such fixation.** 

" To accomplish w'hich, we must advert f what has been de- 
livered in the preceding papers, particularly to the proportions in 
which the equilibrium preserved by nature consists, and exactly to 
her manner of combining them iu sugar, malt, and other saccha- 
rine matter, her mode of breaking this equilibrium, or decomposing 
them by fermentation, and recombining them into wine, beer, &c. 
and by the same process restoring the equilibrium.” 

" 4 * Happily tlie intennediuma to be successfully and beneficially 
enjfloyed* are^afficie/irl}* abundant, and infinitely cheaper than the 
original materials, sugar, moUsses, malt, grain, dec. i and the 
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nnode of operating far froih expensive, in time, utensils or any other 
accompaniment; so that nothing lays in the way of completion, 
auGceeded by perfection, than a happy structure of the instruments 
or apparatus with which these operations are to be performed, com- 
monly called utensils.*' (B. 1 . p. 44>.) 

Thus our author has embarked on the very hopeful project 
of forming alcohol by uniting together directly its constituent 
elements. These elements, it seems, are carbonic acid and 
hydrogen gas : they are very cheap, he tells us, and this new 
manufacture, of course, will be very advantageous. This 
project pyts us in mind of the island of Laputa, and in our 
opinion, fairly entitles our author to the pi esident’s chair in 
the academy. In a subsequent part of liis work he describes 
the appej^atus by which this notable project is to be accom- 
plished. It consists of two parts : 1 . The carbonic acid, instead 
of escaping as usual, is to be conveyed by a pipe to the bottom 
of the fermenting back and pa/^sed through the wash a second 
time. By this he supposes that the alcohol held in solution by 
the gas will be again deposited. We may venture to assure 
him that the real result will be the very reverse. If the gas 
was impregnated with alcohol the first time that it made its 
escape, it will fly off the second time still more strongly im- 
pregnated. To suppose that the li»piid can retain the whole 
gas, or that any vessels can be made capable of retaining it, or 
that fermentation can be conducted in air-tight vessels, are no* 
lions altogether chimerical, as the author will find to his cost, 
wh€£\ he begins to put his hopeful project in execution. 

The second part of the apparatus is adapted for the extrica- 
tion of hydrogen gas or heavy inflammable air, and the causing 
a current of it to pass through the fermenting liquor, on the 
supposition that this gas will unite with the caibonic acid and 
form alcohol. This project could only hrivc been started by a 
man thoroughly ignorant of the nature of brewing and of the 
sciences of chemistry and hydrostatics. To attempt a refuta- 
tion would be a useless wa.ue of time and paper. All our au- 
thor’s notions respecting the composition of alcohol are errone- 
ous ; but supposing them accurate, still no proportion whatever 
of hydrogen gas and’carbonic acid, allowing them to be capa- 
ble of combining, could form alcohol. But carbonic acid in- 
stead of combining with hydrogen is decomposed by it, and 
converted into an inflammable gas, as has been ascertained by 
the experiments of Saussons. 

We have here given the reader a taste of our author’s pro- 
jected improvements. We may save ourselves the trouble, we 
believe, of entering more into particulars. 

6. A favourite notion of our author upon which many^of 
his whimsical speculations are founded^ is that iA-metitation! is 
a speeies of combustion, or as he terms it a lozo combustion^ 
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'' Fermentation/* he tells us, is a subsequent low combustion of 
tlie vegetable oxydes or grain, that has undergone a previous but 
partial combustion, something like the slightly charing or oxydating 
of wood or pit coal, by which the oxygenation is incomplete in 
both, and rendered more complete in the former 3 an ultimatu 
combustion of the fermentable matter employed, is found only in 
the putrid process of fermentation, which is a hnal or total decontir * 
position of vegetable and animal substances in the actual combus** 
lion or burning of wood, charcoal, or bones/’ (B. I. p. i 24 .) 

In page 39 he compares fermentation and respiration toge* 
thcr, and hnds this wonderful degree of similarity between 
lliem that the liquor in the fermenting back, is sonjetimes as 
hot as 96“ tvhich he says is the medium temperature of tire hu* 
man body. Then he reminds us that new hay is .apt to take 
fire when “ closely impacted together under incumbj^nt pres* 
sure that this properly is not destroyed by the*absence of air* 
and that both “ the water of dilution and the fermentable 
matter with which the fluid is more or less saiuratcd” contain 
abundance of oxygen. “ This, though in an unelastic or fixed 
state, it is one of the properties of combustion to disengage 
and render it elastic, great part of which during the low com- 
biistioR.which it supports, and in which heat is visible or per- 
ceptible, and light in an invisible state developed ; three pari 4 
of this oxygen, with about one third of its weight of carbon, is 
converted to an elastic state under the form of fixed air, that 
separates from the decomposing mass ; a circumstance attend- 
ing also on tlie combustion of coal, and other combustible 
substances during their decomposition by that process, 
is supported in* them by the externa! air of the atmosphere, 
w'here heat and light are both visible from the intensity and ve- 
locity of the combustion ; and wholly invisible in the former, 
not from exclusion of external air, but from the length of 
time elapsed in low combustion ; the one being performed in- 
stantaneously, and the other taking several days from its de- 
conip/)sition.’* • (P. 40.) 

For the rest ot this curious cxplanMiion of the similarity be- 
tween fermentation and combustion the reader may consult the 
treatise, for we are fatigued with transcribing such long sen- 
tences without being able to understand even a single clause of 
them. I'^ijil/e heat and invisible lights though familiar to the 
author are new to us ; neither did we know before that it was 
a property of combustion to convert oxygen into an elastic 
state. 

Fermentation and combustion certainly resemble each other 
In several particulars. Heat is generated in both : and carbonic 
acid, a very common product of combustion, is evolved hf 
fermentation, but in all other circumstances the similarity bils 
cocipletely% Resemblance in a single point is not gufiiciciu to 
corrstitute^identity. Such analogies are not only useless but 
VoL. I. a f 
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ittjdfnom* because they t^nd to mislead : they throw ho ll^ht oil 
the process of iertiientations ; neither do they assist us in im- 
proving it. They contribute irideed to fill the pages of a book, 
ahd our author has used them in this way with considerable ad- 
dress, ringing as many changes upon oxide, oxydation, carbon, 
carbonic acid, hydrogen, and water, as can be rung upon a 
doren bells, and with as much satisfaction to the reader. 

7. We shall only notice two other of our author’s opinions, 
and that as briefly as possible. 

The disagreeable taste of the home distilled spirits he as- 
cribes to'ihe superior weight of raw grain over malt : the re- 
mark is absurd but the proof still more so. Throw some raw 
grain into a glass of water it falls to the bottom ; try the ex- 
periment on malt and it will swim ; therefore malt is lighter 
than barley; the malt swims, not because it is lighter than 
barley, but because it contains a quantity of air enclosed 
within the husk. If Dr. Shannon will allow the malt to re- 
main for some time in the water, he will find that every one of 
the seeds will fall to the bottom. If he grind it to powder, he 
will find that the meal or flour, which alone is of value, sinks 
to the bottom more rapidly than the flour of barley. In reality 
the flour of malt is nearly of the same specific weight with the 
flour of barley, perhaps it is even heavier. 

The other opinion which we shall notice is equally erroneous. 
He tells us that when wort is extracted from raw grain, it be- 
comes gradually specifically heavier than it was at first. This 
is artifi/gfether inconceivable. Perhaps he was misled by a very 
common cilciimrtance which has led some practical distillers 
to draw wiong conclusions. The heaviest wort is usually first 
put into the fermenting back, and lighter poured over it. 
when the fermentation begins the whole are mixed. Hence 
the specific gravity of the liquid at the top in such a case will 
be less just before the fermentation commences, than a short 
time after it has begun. 

We now proceed to the* practical part of the book. It treats 
of the manner of brewing porter and ale, and is much better 
executed than the preceding ; so much so indeed that it appears 
to be the work of a different hand. As the greater part or Dr. 
Shannon’s book is compiled from other works, this probably 
tnay b^* borrowed likewise, but we are not acquainted with an^ 
work that contains it. Of course we must consider it as origi- 
nal, till some other person put in his claim. The details in- 
deed are not always accurate ; but several of the remarks arc 
Sensible and not without value. We except from this praise 
the description of the instruments and utensils, which is written 
in the true style of our author, and cannot possibly be of ,any 
use whatever. His improvements are either \ten&ils w&icn 
have been long known, or whims and absurdities that would 
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lead to useless expence. If he krtoys the economy of the 
London breweries, his descriptions are not to be forgiven ; if 
he does not, his presumption is not to be forgiven. 

Ale and beer are made from pure malt. Now malt is diitin^ 
guished into three kinds, pdU^ ambers and brown^ from the 
colour which it acquires on the kiln ; and tiiat colour deponda • 
upon the heat to which it has been exposed. Pale malt is 
dried at the lowest heat and brown at the highest. Both tlie 
colour and taste of beer depend in Some measure upon the 
state of the malt. Pale malt gives a paler and sweeter wort, 
brown malt a deeper coloured and more bitter tasted wort. 
Porter owed its original colour and flavour to the usc^f brown 
malt. As the expence of brewing increased, more and more 
of the pale malt was gradually substituted in place cyf the 
brown ; and artificial means were recurred to in order fb supply 
the requisite colour and flavour. Pale malt yields more st)lid 
matter than brown $ and it requires the heat of the extracting 
water to be greater. The heat necessary lor the water usedi 
with each kind is as follows : 


Pale malt 1 8o® 

Amber 160 


Brown 1^0 

The average quantity of solid matter yielded by a quarter of 
each kind is as follows t 

Pale 20olbs» 

Amber 175 


Brown 140 

Our author, for porter, recommence the use of equal paft?of 
the three kinds of malt ; to mash each kind separately, begin* 
ning with the brown ; to draw three barrels of wort from each 
quarter of malt, which will make the strength about .^ylbs 
per barrel. The fermentation ought to be continued till the 
saccharometer indicates the presence of about i^lbs per bairel, 
and then stopped. 

Our author’s accodnt of the substitutes used for giving porter 
its deserved qualities is far from correcli He has made free 
use of, or rather copied a treatise on this subject published 


some time ago. • , 

He gives us a detailed account of the method followed in 
brewing the different kinds of ales throughout the kingdom. 
Some of these accounts are inaccurate, but others arev well 
done. But we must refer the reader to the work itself, and 
proceed to the second book, which treats of Distillation. 

The account of distillation is preceded by sixteen pages on 
malted and unmalted corn, written in the genuine style of our 
author, and chiefly indeed a repetition of the opinions which 
we jhave already examined. The description of the process 
whrch bejfins at the nineteenth page is tolerably accuratej though 

» T • 
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not quite so. Indeed some of the statements are impossible. 
We have sometimes been led to suspect that the letters M.D. 
attached to our author’s name on the title-page, signify not 
MediciniT Doctor but Malt Distiller, Were this opinion well 
founded, it Would lead us to the very unpleasant conclusion^ 
that our author has intentionally withheld the requisite informa- 
tion on some of the most essential points of distillation- We 
shall give one example that our meaning may not be misunder- 
stood. 

He says that distillers usually employ two parts of raw grain 
and one ot malt, that they draw 2^ barrels per quarter. That 
the average strength of their wort is about 81 bs. per barrel, and 
that from every 4^ gallons of such wort fermented they obtain 
by distillation i gallon of spirits one to ten over proof, which 
is abov^ 22 pfcir cent. We have good reason to believe that the 
produce, at least in some distilleries, does not fall short of 24 per 
cent. By law they arc obliged to produce at least 18. But let 
us take the quantity according*^ to our author’s statement. An 
ale barrel contains very nearly 44 wine gallons, it must there- 
fore produce, according to tlie above allowance, about 9] gal- 
lons of spirits one to ten over proof. But the specific gravity 
of such spirits is 0*9107. They will therefore weigh about 
yqlbs. By Gilpen’s tables, spirits of ’9107 of sp. gravity 
contain parts of their weight of alcohol of •825. There- 
fore the whole weight of alcoliol of *825 yielded by a barrel of 
this fermented wort will be about 44lbs. But the whole amount 
oOhe saccharine matter contained in the wort by our author’s 
statement was only 32ibs. (corrected it becomes 80.) So that 
saccharine mattci yields more than half its weight of alcohol. 
This we know to be exceedingly inaccurate. The di«!tiller’s 
wort must be greatly stronger than 8oIhs. per barrel. Wc have 
no doubt even from our author’s statements, incorrect as tliey 
arc, that it often exceeds i2olbs. per barrel. They must boil it 
flown to produce that strength, for to obtain it at once from 
grain so strongly impregnated would be attended with incalcula 
ble loss. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter info minute details. 
But wc must observe that to fcriiicnt so completely as is done 
by the distillers wort of so uncommon a strength requires much 
skill, and that every thing stated by our author respecting the 
quantities of yeast used, and the mode of applying it requires 
great amendment and elucidation. 

The observations on the harsh flavour of spirits, and the mode 
of correcting it, are also defective, and will mislead those who 
might trust to it. 

The account of the manner of preparing rum in the West 
Indies we have seen somewhere, though we OMnot at present 
remember M’-here. Never having seen the process doTiot 
cliuse to make any remarks. 
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The disquisition on the nature and qualities of spir ituous li- 
quors commencing at the 63d page oi this book, though it is 
quite foreign to the subject in hand, is pretty well written, it 
we except that propensity to bad spelling which runs wochilly 
through the whole of the work. It seems to have been wriiteu 
originally to serve the purposes of the West India Meri liants 
by convincing the public that rum is the most zvhoksome oi 
spirits. If our author had a principal share in drawing i( up 
26 years ago, he must have degenerated sadly since that tune in 
the art of compositiort ; for it is beyond all comparison better 
written than the present work. * 

Tlie account of rectification is of little value. Every tiling 
about the flavouring and colouring of spirits seems to have been 
transcribed from common receipt books. But wel^avc not 
thought it worth our while to make an exact comparison. We 
have however compared all the long string ot receipts from 
page 1 10 to 214, and find tlienf literally copied from the article 
IMiarmacy in the Encyclopjedia Britannica, which is itself a 
transcript from an old edition oi the Edinburgh Dispensatory. 
The which follows, wc presume is also ti an- 
scribedi though we do not know from what book. 

The third book and appendix, occupying together iicaily one 
half of the work, remain still to be examined. Jiut it would 
answer no good purpose to enter into particular details. No 
general principle pervades the whole, and were wc to expose 
all the mistakes into which he falls wc sliould be under the ne- 
cessity of -writhig a treatise almost as* voluminous as ihatTfTthc 
author himself. The best part of the thinl hook is the account 
of vinegar and cyder. The account oi home-brewed wines 
seems mostly copied. So indeed is the account of cyder. The 
whole of the appendix on foreign wines may be considered as 
copied from other books. It would have been of value had the 
author fairly quoted his authorities. But as this is never done, 
as he claims the whole as his own, frequently stating as the re- 
sult of his own experiments facts iiotoriv*)iisly known r^o years 
ago, as he had not sulficient judgment to distinguish the degree 
of credit due to difTerent writers, as his^ pages of course \ cry 
often contradict each other, as old and new opinions aic hud- 
dled together without discrimination, those who want informa- 
tion cannot safely trust to the information given them by 
R. Shannon, M. D, 

As to the style, our readers will be satisfied from the speci- 
mens quoted in the preceding pages, that it would be useless 
waste of time to make any animadversions on it. To point out 
the beauties of a celebrated painting, or even to examine the 
ddects of amordinary ^ne, must be productive of considerable 
aavanta^e, but who would demean himself so far as to enter 
into a critical examination of the wretched daubings of an in- 
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fant*? Dr, Shannon can neither spell accurately, nor write 
grammatically. His words are generally ill chosent and his 
sentences frequently destitute of meaning. He appears to be 
unacquainted with the learned languages, and equally ignorant 
of the liberal sciences. 


Art. XII. Epistles^ Odts^ and other Poems. By Thomas 

Moore, /^to. 341 . i/. lu. 6 . Carpenter. 

MR, THOMAS MOORE made his first poetical appear- 
ance in the world under the denomination of Thomas Little, 
£sq. — a tattle which he is said to have adopted, with some hu- 
mour, from its remarkable suitableness to the size of his own 
person. The favourable reception which his first productions 
met witR induced him to prefix his real name to his subsequent 
translation of the qdes of Anacreon, and to come forward in 
his own person to claim his laurels. If the poetical merits of 
Mr. Moore are to be judged bf by the flattering approbation 
which his pieces have experienced in the fashionable world, 
and the applauses and caresses they have procured their author, 
he is, perhaps, not excelled by any poet of his day. He lives 
in habits of intimaev with persons of the first distinction, is a 
welcome guest at the tables of some of our principal nobility, 
and is even honoured by the condescending attentions of the 
Heir Apparent to the throne. Mr, Moore is indeed possessed 
of talents which cannot fail to recommend him to the first so- 
cieties ; he not only writes songs but sets them to music; he 
not only composes, but a4so plays and sings. What must in 
a particular manner recommend his poetical productions to per., 
sons of fashion, is the extreme congeniality of sentiments, 
which they must there discover, to their own. Mr. Moore is 
not one of those fantastic sons of Parnassus, who, forgetting 
the proper climate of the light- robed muse, compel her to tra- 
vel through the frigid region of morals : he does not ungene- 
rously employ that wit whcch is capable of charming mankind, 
in mingling gall with ihc cup of pleasure; he does not occupy 
his imagination in weaving fetters for the roving fancies of 
others. The muse of Mr. Mooro is in every respect a lady of 
the first fashion: she wounds the ear by no vulgar gibes at man- 
ners which the vulgar cannot reach; she fatigues the atrention 
by no dull strains oi morality; the ease, the elegance, the gaiety 
of her lays must amuse even the most languid and fastidious ; 
and the piquant warmth of her descriptions may often excite a 
glow even in the exhausted voluptuary. 

Mr. Moore is the devoted poet of love and good fellowship. 
His translation of Anacreon was probably undertaken from % 
congeniality of sentiment ; but the change which the Teian 
bard underwent shewed the difference between an antient anti a 
madera man of gallantry. TbC less expressive sentiments 
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the Greek were moulded into a mo/e luxurious and alluring 
voluptuousness; and the naked simplicity of his style waS 
cloathed in a' profusion of glittering ornaments. The senti- 
ments and the manner of the pieces in the volume before ua 
are for the most part of exactly the same cast : Mr. Moore i* 
still the modern Anacreon, with this exception, that he perpe* 
tually dwells on the joys of woman, whereas the Teian bartf* 
seems to have been far more devoted to the joys of wine. The 
amatory odes, which form by Far the greater part of the volume, 
are for the most part very superior to the ordinary productions 
of that class. They are easy, polished, and often elegant; and 
even where tlie thought is lost amidst the unmeaning glitter of 
words and images, there is still a prettincss in the expression 
which prevents languor and disgust. They are however dis» 
tinguished from our usual amatory poems, no iess btf the cast 
of the sentiments, than the turn of the style. They do not 
exhaust the sensibility by drawing scenes of supernatural enjoy^ 
merit; nor render the imaginltion sickly by teaching it to pant 
after pictures of ideal pertection. The men are not represented 
as saints, nor the women as Lucretias: ail appears like what it 
is veny generally found in fashionable Hie. 1 he feelings which 
the poet excites are such as take place between real men and 
real women of a certain description, when they meet at a con* 
venient opportunity: and the emotions which are awakened ar^ 
not of a nature.to bedaid by the mere dreams of fancy. Not 
a single word is introduced which, when pronounced- by itself, 
can shock the delicacy of the most delicate: without any of the 
grossqess of Lord Rochester, he touches the same stTmgi with 
no less energy and success. In short, if we were desirous to 
render a wim unfaithful to her marriage-bed, or to habituate a 
virgin to listen to the language of seduction: if we were de- 
sirous to convey to her the loosest wishes without startling her 
by corresponding language; and to afford her an excuse to her- 
self for indulging in these emotions, in the apparent purity of 
what she read, we should certainly put Mr. Moore’s amatory 
poems into her hands. * • ^ 

Perhaps these circumstances arc those which constitute the 
poet’s chief boast; perhaps he is propd of being able, by the 
insinuation of his language, to impart the looscsi wishes to 
the chastest heart.'* We have no doubt that this will greatly 
recommend his poems to many members of the circles where 
be i^ admitted to move; and that many distinguisheef libertines 
of both sexes will glut their imaginations with the pictures 
which he draws. For our own parts we must ackn#wle<lge that 
we perused the work with very different sensations. While wc 
admired the sensibility and elegance of his effusions, wine new 
^profligate iflUinuatioa continually made us recollect with regret, 
^that vxt beauties we adn^ired only served to gild the pill which 
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was to poison unthinking* innocence, or to give poignancy to 
the draught which was to invigorate exhausted licentiousness. 
We could not but lament to see talents so misapplied, genius so 
degraded. Nor Joes this censure apply only to a few casual 
expressions, which might have undesignedly escaped the au- 
thor in the warmth of composition. It applies to the general 
train of his amatory pieces; and in the few which are exempt 
from this censure, he seems for the most part out of the sphere 
where he has taught himself to excel, and sometimes scarcely a 
trait of the man of genius remains. Two thirds of the volume 
before us it. occupied with amatory poems; and perhaps a fourth 
of it is in such a strain as we could not read aloud to any mo- 
dest woman, nor any modest woman continue to read even by 
herself. 3 'Vhat surprised us most was to see the names of se- 
veral ladies of fashion, who, it would appear, lavour the au- 
thor with much intimacy, inscribed at the head of some of the 

poems. He docs nut indeed talk* b y in the pieces w'hich 

he immediately addresses to these ladies; but such is the tenor 
of the surrounding poems that we should think it equally rleli- 
cate in these ladies to permit their portraits to be suspended in 
a public bagnio, with tliis inscription, “ Hung up here by her 
ladyship’s permission.” 

A regard to the modesty of our readers prevents us from il- 
lustrating the lemarks we have made by .quotations , As a re- 
ligious tenet necessary to the consummation of his code of 
morals, he earnestly inculcates the maxim that the cxccvss of 
passiot^^i (vre shall not say what passion,) is a complete justifi- 
cation in the eyes of heaven for every excess of vice. 7 liis is 
the usual apology with which he concludes those odes which 
describe a process of seduction. Thus when he represents the 
termination of this process with a married woman, he adds — 

Did we not love so true, so dear. 

This lapse could never be forgiven !" 

Mr. Moore sometimes endeavours to represent that refined 
and virtuous passion which is properly denominated love; but 
the ode seldom concludes without the wanton glances of the 
libertine piercing through the thin Veil which conceals them. 
Constancy, fidelity, sincerity, exclusive attachment are the 
perpetual butts of his wit ; and he boasts of being honest enough 
to confessf the contempt in which he holds them. The follow- 
ing ode, which, by a lucky accident, contains nothing so in- 
delicate as to shock our readers, will afford a specitnen of his 
amatory principles : 

I DO confess, in many a sigh 
My lips have breath’d you many a lie. 

And who, with such delights in View, 

' Would lose them, for a He or two ? 

5 
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Nay — ^look not thus, with brow reproving; 

Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving ! 

If half we tell the girls were true. 

If half we swear to think and do. 

Were ought but lying’s bright illusion. 

The world would be.in strange confusion ! 

If ladies’ eyes were, every one. 

As lover's swear, a radiant sun, 

Astronomy should leave the skies. 

To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes ! 

Oh no ! — believe me, lovely girl. 

When nature turns your teeth to pearl. 

Your neck to snow, your eyes to fire. 

Your yellow locks to golden wire, 

Then, only then, can heaven decree. 

That you should live for only me, 

Or I for you, as night and morn, 

We've swearing kist^and kissing sworn! 

And now, my gentle hints to clear, 

For once, I’ll tell you truth, my dear! 

Whenever you may chance to meet 
A loving yonth, whose love is sweet, 

I-ong as you’re false and he believes you, 

I^ng as you trust and be deceives you, 
bo long the blissful bond endures ^ 

And while lies, his heart is your’s: 

But oh! you’ve wholly lost the youth. 

The instant that he tells you truth 1” 

Mr. Moore seems perfectly aware*of the nature and tendency 
of his amatory poems. The strain in which they arc written 
seems to be perfectly familiar to him; and if wc may judge 
from the occasions which gave rise to some of them, the same 
strain pervades his intercourse and correspondence with women. 
Thus in a piece “ On the Loss of a Letter intended fot Nea,*’ 
he tells her concerning it that — 

** Oh 1 it was fill’d with word|*of flpme. 

With all the wishes wild and dear, 

Which love may write, but dares not name, 

IVhich woman reads, but vmst n&t hear,'* 

But as if this were not sufficiently explicit, he afterwards 
gives her a clue which cannot well fail to lead her to the sub- 
ject matter of its “ tender words;*’ * 

Oh I fancy what they dat’d to speak ; 

Think all a virgin^s shame can dread. 

Nor pause, until thy conscious cheek 
Shall burn with thinking all they said ! '* 

We have seldom seen such direct and unblushing libertinism 
a^owee^in print: the author may flatter himself that hy such ji 
strain he will render himself still more acceptable to the mid- 
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sight revels of the great: but he may be assured that from the 
and the wise it can only draw down contempt and indigo 
salion both on himself and his patrons. 

We have said'that Mr. Moore’s amatory pooms, laying their 
morality out of the question, are pretty and often elegant. This 
^ praise, however, more regards the turn of the expression than 
the thought. There is in them all a wonderful sameness of 
ideas, which the author has had the art to conceal in a great 
measure, in the present volume, by interspersing them at pro- 
per intervals with epistles and poems relative to other subjects; 
were they all brought immediately together, and read in suc- 
cession, the sameness would be very apparent. The author 
appears to be very well acquainted with what may be termed 
the ordirviry practical part of an amour; but to this liis know- 
ledge of love seems pretty nearly confined. We have an eter- 
nal repetition of pressing lips, squeezing hands, chjspitig 
waists; but it is seldom that the imagination is led beyond what 
might have readily occurred in an intrigue with a little milliner. 
Before making some observations which relate to his style 
and manner in general, we shall advert to the othe r pieces 
which are interspersed among his amat uy poems. The prin- 
cipal of thcssc are the Epistles from America, Mr. Moore 
visited that country, we believe, in the train of the ambassador 
from this kingdom. From himself we learn that he went to 
America with very enthusiastic ideas of the effects of liberty 
in^that country; that he soon however found to his mortiiicai* 
lioo-th?*: all these hopes were perfectly chimc/lcal ; that the 
Americans were possessed of all the rudeness of avages with 
srH the vices of civilized society; and that the society which 
be expected to find in its infancy was already in the IdSt stage 
of corruption. With the exception of a few jovial com- 
panions whom he met on the banks of the Delaware, America 
contained nothing but a worse set of miscreants than we have 
;almost ever heard of. Such are the sentiments which the 
Epistles in this volume ^are Employed toexpressin verse. Wc do 
doubt that the Americans presented to Mr. Moore exactly 
the appearance which he describes. It ought not to surprize 
IIS that a person whose habits have* been formed in a country 
where the existing order of society has long been established, 
who has been accustomed to a gradation of artificial ranks and 
the cer^momoiis manners to which they give rise, and who haf 
associated with those classes which have already made a great 

progress in voluptuous rcfineinent it ought not to surprize 

m that a person in these circumstances should feel dislike and 
even disgust at the inanaers of the Americans^ who are not as 
yet sufficiently enlightened to have attained real refinement, 
who have no artificial ffradation of ranks to force them to an 
outward shew of compuiwK^f and who are perpetually lu 
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mindln); each other of their republicah equality by a familiarity^ 
and even rudeness of manner# The Americans are, indeed, tt 
must be owned, far behind what they ought to have been in 
civilization, owing to a most defective system of education, 
both moral and religious ; but our author attributes all to their 
form of government. With* him Democracy is the neccssar/ 
parent of all vices, and even absolute despotism itself he de- 
clares to be more tolerable. He justly inveighs against tlie 
whites boasting so loudly of their own freedom while they re- 
tain the negroes in the most abject slavery : but he seems to 
think that the best cure for this evil is to reducetwliites and 
blacks equally under the rod of a master. The following ex- 
tract will shew his sentiments on these subjects : 

" Already in this free, this virtuous state, • ^ 

Which, Frenchmen tell us, was ordain'd by fate» 

To shew the world, what high perfection springs 
From rabble senators, arid merchant kings— 

Kven here already patriots learn to steal 
Their private perquisites from public weal, 

And, guardians of the country’s sacred fire, 

‘ Like Afric’s priests, they let the flame for hire! 

Those vaunted demagogues, who nobly rose 
From England’s debtors to be England’s foes. 

Who could their monarch in their purse forget, 

And break allegiance, but to cancel debt. 

Have prov'd at length the mineral’s tempting hue. 

Which makes a patriot, can unmake him too. 

Oh 1 fteedom, freedom, ho\f J, hate thy cant ! 

^ot Eastern bombast, not the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they number’d all 
From Roman Nero down to Russian Paul, 

Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base. 

As the rank jargon of that factious race, 

Who poor of heart and prodigal of words, 

Born to be slaves and struggling to be lords, 

But pant for licence, while they spurn controni, 

And shout for rights, with r^piueTn their soul! 

Who can, with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and mi^ry. 

Of whips and charters, manacles and rights. 

Of slaving blacks and democratic whites. 

And all the pye-bald polity that reigns 
In free confusion o’er Columbia’s plains ? 

To think that man, thou just and gentle God! 

Should stand before thee, with a tyrant's rod 
O’er creatures like hitnself, with souls from tbee. 

Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty! 

Away» away — I’d rather hold my neck 
3y cMbbtful tenure from a saltan’s beck, 

’ In climes, where liberty has scarce been nam'd# 

Ifor any right but that of ruling claim'd# 
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Than thus to live« where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves; 

Where (motley laws admitting no degree 
Betwixt the^vilely slav’d and madly free) 

Alike the bondage and the licence suit 

The brute made ruler and the man made brute !* * 

From the faults of the Americans, he takes occasion to rail 
at the doctrine of perfectibility, which, however, he confounds 
with the idle dream that men can ever attain absolute perfection 
on earth, and proceeding on this mistake, discloses his profound 
insight into human nature in the following lines : 

But, tracing as we do, through age and clime 
The^lans of virtue midst the deeds of crime. 

The thinking follies and the reasoning rage 
Of man, at once the ideot and the sage ; 

When still we see, through every varying frame 
Of arts and polity, his cours4‘ the same. 

And know that antient fools but died, to make 
A space on earth for modern fools to take; 

Tis strange, how quickly we the past forget ; 

That wisdom’s self should not be tutor’d yet, 

Nor tire of watching for the monstrous birth 
Of pure perfection midst the sons of earth ! ” 

But although we allow the Americans to be bad in many 
respects, the fastidious dislike of Mr, Moore is often founded 
on circumstances truly ludicrous. One day he observed a ro- 
mantic \vbod of tall forest trees, embowering a -iVhite cottage, 
and these appearances he amused himself with convening in his 
fancy into a Grecian temple surrounded by a sacred grove : but 
the owner of the cottage having accidentally met with him, and 
invited him to his house, the hospitality of the honest Ameri- 
can was so little suited to the refined taste of our author, that he 
informs us he could never convert his house into a Grecian 
temple again. But the most curious instance of oiir author’s 
fastidious feelings occurs in *the verses where he characterises 
Washington. His intention seems to be to make him appear a 
very mean-spirited fellow, while in cur opinion the verses con- 
tain the highest panegyric : 

But, hush ! — observe that little mount of pines. 

Where the breeze murmurs and the fire-fly shines. 

There let thy fancy raise, in bold relief. 

The sculptur’d image of that veteran chief. 

Who lost the rebel's in the hero’s name. 

And stept o’er prostrate loyalty to fame ; 

Beneath whose sword Columbia's patriot train 
Cast off their monarch, that their mob^ might reign! 

** How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page? 

Thou more than soldier and just less than sage ! 
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Too form'd for peace to act a conqueror's^rt. 

Too train'd in camps to learn a statesman's art> 

Nature design’d thee for a hero's mould, 

Sut, ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow cold ! 

While warmer souls command, nay mike their fatOi 
Thy fate made thee and forc'd thee to be great. 

Yet Fortune, who so oft» so blindly sheds 
Her brightest halo round the weakest heads. 

Found thee undazzled, tranquil as before. 

Proud to be useful, scorning to be more 5 
l^ss prompt at glory's than at duty’s claim, 

Renown the meed, but self-applause the aim ; 

All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee. 

Far less than all thou hast forborn to be ! " 

In the same epistle occurs a striking proof how well-deserving 
the author is of the patronage of persons of rank.^ He is be- 
ginning to rail very loudly at President Jefferson, who, it seems, 
has the meanness of soul to occupy but a small corner of the 
palace which has been built fcr the president; but he suddenly 
stops short with this reflection— 

** Burning tongue, forbear ! 

Rank iiHtst be reverenced, even the rank that's there !’* 

The epistles, although they contain some fine passages, are 
by no means in general equal to the odes. The author's pretti- 
ncss of expression is much better suited to the latter. The fol- 
lowing description of his arrival at Bermuda is finely .touched ; 

** The morn was lovely, every wave was still. 

When, the first perfume of a cedar-hill 
Sweetly awak'd us, and with smiling charms. 

The fairy harbour woo’d us to its arms. 

Gently we stole, before the languid wind, 

Through plaiiilain shades, that like an awning twin'd 
And kiss'd on either side the wanton sails, 

Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales; 

While, far reflected o’er the wave serene 
Each wooded island shed so |oft a green. 

That the enamour’d keel, with whispering play. 

Through liquid herbage seem'd to steal its way I 
Never did weary bark more sweetly glide. 

Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tidd ! 

Along the margin, many a brilliant dome. 

White as the palace of a Lapland gnome, 

Brighten’d the wave ; in every myrtle grove 
Secluded bashful, like a shrine of love. 

Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade; 

And, while the foliage interposing play'd. 

Wreathing the structure into various grace. 

Fancy would love, in many a form, to trace 
Tbe.ioweiy cajpital, the shaft, the porch, 

« And dream of temples, till her kindling torch 


I 
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Lighted mcfback to all the glorious days 
Of Attic genius 5 add I seem'd to gaze 
On marble, from the rich Pentelic mount. 

Gracing the umbrage of some Naiad's fount." 

Besides the epistles there are a number of miscellaneous lyri- 
cal poems. Some of them have considerable merit, but others 
are plainly introduced for the sake of filling up the volume, and 
are wretched in the extreme: witness the following extract 
from a Journal of his adventures in a stage coach : 

But do not think that I shall turn all 
Sorts of quiddities, 

« And insipidities 
Into my journal j 

That I shall tell you the different prices 
Of eating, drinking, and such other vices. 

To * coniumace your appetites aciditie|.* 

No, no, the Muse too delicate bodied is 
For such commodities ! 

Neither suppose, like fellow of college, she 
Can talk of conchology 
Or meteorology 5 

Or, that a nymph, who wild as comet errs. 

Can discuss barometers. 

Farming tools, statistic histories. 

Geography, law or such like mysteries. 

For which she doesn't cate three skip§ of 

Prettiest flea, that e’er the lips of 

Catherine Koache look’d smiling upon, &c. &c.’’ 

In thki 'manner lie runs on for nearly a dozen of pages; and 
endeavours, we suppose, to give some idea of the ruts and 
roughs, the shakings and joltings of the American roads by the 
harshness and discordancy of his doggrel. What is worst is 
its total want even of broad humour; for wc have in vain en- 
deavoured to find occasion for laughter throughout the whole 
piece. Mr. Moore seems indeed to have in various instances 
greatly mistaken his talent, ^nd to have fancied that doggrel 
will be humourous if the rhymes are sufficiently extravagant, 
even although there be nothing but the merest insipidity in the 
thought. This is remaikably the case; in a piece with which the 
volume concludes. It is, he says, an extract from a larger 
poem, with which, we suppose, the world is to be some time 
or other l^onoured. Its title is “ The Devil among the Scho- 
lars;” but its object or import we have in vain endeavouicd to 
discover. It is iiudibrastie in the metre, but only in the 
metre. 

There is an ,ode of considerable length which is entitled, 

the Genius of Harmony but by a strange fatality, it is, 
with the exception of the doggrel Journal, the most inharmo- 
nious piece in 'the whole collection. Jt is an irregular odt, and 
its irregularities seem to' be guided by no plan, restrained by no 
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regard to harmony. Ita meaning Is no less iflvolved than its 
metre, and as a aample of the latter we shall extract the a:on* 
eluding stanza, or rather paragraph: 

Such dreams^ so beavealy bright^ 

I swear 

By the great diadem that twines my hair. 

And by the seven gems tfaSit spankie there* 

Mingling their beams 
In a soft iris of harmonious light* 

Oh mortal ! such ecstatic dteapii 
Thy soul shall know!— 

Go — to Hispania go ! ** ^ 

Such are the extravagancies which Mr. Moore 11 led to 
produce to the public by the pressing and Uberal offers of his 
bookseller, as he informs us. We are h:y;ifpy (Q.heir that his 
labours meet with such solid reward; but however he may con- 
sult his profit, he certainly will not further his reputation by in* 
ciultring tn such careless and unmeaning effusions. ‘He hat un- 
doubtedly both taste and .genius; but he offen ’Writes, through 
negligence it is to be supposed, in a manner that bespeaks net- 
tlier. His amorous trifling not unfrequently degenetates into 
silly prattle; and he sometimes writes without 'having recol- 
lected to put any meaning into his words. Where the poet 
constantly aims at a pretty turn of expression, it is natural that 
he should frequently into conceits; yet he does so less often 
than might have been expected. The fault, so common among 
middling authors, both in prose and verse, of mixing m^- 
phors, is sometimes very strangely exemplified in the poQins be- 
fore us: rosy sigks^ burning smiles^ and many other strange 
things of the same kind arc trcqucntly to be met with through- 
out. The language as well as the versification is in general cor- 
rect and highly polished: yet we have quoted some strange sam- 
pies of maudlin metres, and we have also observed one or twa 
instances where the author sacrifices grammar to the rhyme ; 

None, none could make htxt only me 
Such pure perfection false aulast!" 

In concluding this criticism, it is with regret we observe that 
Mr, Moore’s haste or negligence has subjected his poetry to 
censures which he possesses genius to have avoided : and that 
the degraded purposes to which he has prostituted his talents 
have brouglit aown upon him a still more severe censuje. We 
lament these circumstances the more that Mr. Moore is every 
way capable of better things; and can speak, when he chuses^ 
no Jess like the elegant moralist than the refined voluptuary. 
As a proof of this we quote the following little piece: 

** A beam of tranquillity smil'd in the West, 

The stoRns of the morning pursued us no more, 

* And the wave, while it welcom'd the moment of rest* 

Still heav'd as remembering ills that were o'er! 
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^ ** Serenely myfjbeart took the hue of the hour, 

Iti passions were sleeping, were mute as the dea^, 

And the spirit becalm'd but remember'd their powers 
As the billow the force of the gale that was ded ! 

" I thought of the days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh ; 

When the saddest emotion bosom had known. 

Was pity for those who were wiser than 1! 

I felt, how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire. 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away ! 

And f pray’d of that Spirit who lighted the flame. 

That pleasure no more might its purity dim ; 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the gem I had borrow’d from him! 

The thought was extatic! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown : 

As if, passion all chasten'd anh error forgiven. 

My heart had begun to be purely its own ! 

1 look’d to the West, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded, was clouded no more— 

* Oh ! thus,* I exclaim’d, ^ can a heavenly Plye 
* Shed light on the soul that was darken'd before!’" 

The following address to the “ Flying- P'ish'’ is of the same 
cast: 

’ When T have seen thy snowy wing 

< O’er the blue wave at evening spring, 

« And give those scales, of silver white, ‘ 

So gaily to the eye of light. 

As if thy frame were form’d to rise. 

And Jive amid the glorious skies ; 

Oh ! it has made rne proudly feel. 

How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 

But takes the plufne that God has given. 

And rises intb and heaven ! 

But, w'hen I see that wing, so bright, 

Grow languid with a moment’s flight. 

Attempt the paths of air, in vain. 

And sink into the waves again ; 

, Alas ! the flattering pride is o’er; 

Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar. 

But erring man must blush to think, 

Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 

Oh Virtue when thy clime I seek. 

Let not toy spirit’s flight be weak: 

Let me not, like this feeble ihin^, «» 

With brine still dropping from its wing, « 
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8|Mirkle in the iolar glow^ 

'And ploBge again to deptni beW: 

But* when I leare thb grosier throng 
With whom xnj soul hath dviralt to loygi 
Let me, in that aspiring dij, 

Cast eveiy lingering suin evref. 

And, panting for th/ purer air. 

Fly up at once and fix me there ! ** 

But while we admire the sentiments contained in these two 
pieces, how miserable it is to be obliged to remember that they 
^ arc inserted in the midst of lewd songs only fit for the bagnio: 
and that the same poet who talks in this rapturous stile of virtilc 
speaks of an excess of paSsion as excusing, in the sight of 
heaven, the grossest violations of morality. 

■ , ,.a 


Art. XIIL Letters from the Mountains : being the Real Corres* 
pondence of a Lady^ between the Years 1773 1803* 

^vols. i2mo, iy. 6 d. London, 1806. Longman & Co. 

MRS. GRANT, whom we presume to be the author of 
these letters, appears'to be the daughter of a gentleman of the 
west higlilands^of Scotland, probably an officer in the army, 
who was stauoned for some time in America. There she 
seems to have been born and to have spent a part of her early 
life. The retired nature of her situation prevented her from 
•any access at thatSime tet idle amusements and frivolous societv* 
To supply the want of these, her attention was fortunately 
directed to reading, and the consequence was that she aqcjuirea 
a degree of information beyond what is usual with her sex. A 
partiality for Celtic literature and every thing connected with 
the Highlands, it may naturally be supposed, would be early 
impressed on her mind, and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, if she returned to the land of her fathers a Highland and 
Ossianic enthusiast. She afterwards married Mr. Grant, a 
clergyman of a plac# called Laggan, situated in one of the 
most mountainous parts of the Highlands, at some distance to 
the south from Fort Augustus. Wilh hifti she had lived for 
twenty years in a state of unusual domestic comfort, when he 
died and left her with a numerous family. • Mrs. Grant seetrtS 
to have been an excellent wife and mother. Her youthful en- 
thusiasm, though never completely destroyed, was chastened 
by time ; and as it does not appear to have materially inteifered 
with her family concerns, it must have been rather an agreeable 
ouality* Though her domestic duties seem to have been suf- 
nciently numerous, she still found means to compose a volume 
of poems which^ though of no very transcendant merits the 
vanity of authorship ushered into tlie world*^ This# we be- 
lieve# is what jhe calls the book of books'* in these letters, 
a kind dl pbraieology for which the affection of a parent msy 
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perhaps be some excuse. Such are the particulars respecting 
Mrs. Grant herself, which may be collected from these letters. 

With respect to the nature of the letters themselves, they 
are strictly of*a clomcsiic kind, being iihnost cntiicly filled 
with domestic pleasures, cares, and sorrows ; with occaslonaily 
some tittle-tattle which might be interesting to those to whom 
the letters were addressed. The letters certainly bear every 
mark of originality, and present a tolerahly pleasing jricture ot 
domestic liie in the Highlands' of Scotland. But the picture, 
such as it is, might have been finished in a very few letters, 
and the Jar greater part of the collection are therefore entirely 
supernumerary. lu almost every one of them wc have the 
little cares, joys, and tronhles of self, tarrrily, and Iricmds. 
All this^^is very well when not too long dwelt upon, because it 
affords some insight into the character (^f ilie iiicliv icliial, and 
'presents air agreeable d(»mestic scene. But the eternal sarrre- 
ness through three dull volumes is siarcelv toleiahlc, and it is 
not easy to conceive of wliai use it can he ccc ’jrt to alford an 
instance of the eli'ccts of vanity in leading pc(>|)lc to lorni an 
undue estiinate of tlieir ow'u consecjnence. Of this sort of 
vanity a pictty (jhvions trait is found in Lhat letter, where Mrs. 
Grant very gravelv condescends to comlt^it one of her corres- 
pondents, who liad lamented, it. seems, linn she w.rs not so 
great a genius as her.s<?lf. Gf tire particular grounrh. iin* tliis 
•lamentation we know notliinp'. ■ or ifo we I imj\v any tiring of 
the correspondents themselves; for, wiiatever might he the 
none of their letters have appeared. Owing, however, 
to this omission, rrran’\'‘rcrnHrks arui aiinsi.ms in Mrs. Giant’s 
letters ?'*e completely nninielhgible to all except to tire panics 
themselves. 

Having allowed that a few of tlicsc iett(Mr», ihongh scarcely 
important enough lor publication, are not entirely witliout 
value, wc may now add that ol eacli ut tlie.c lew, one hall 
perhaps might be safely retrenched without injury to any useful 
purpose. It might have® been expected ilrat in letters wniieii 
from the Highlaiuls, some irnoicsting and irselul fa< ts sliould 
have uceii found respecting the cns.ioiiis and n: annens of the 
Highlanders. WlK>evtT indulges these cxpectailons, liowever, 
will be disappointed, it is true that occasional allusions arc 
made to some of their- peculiar customs and semiments, hut 
this is done in such a vague and general wav, that nothing pre- 
cise can be collected from it. Indeed Mrs. Grant herself, 
candidly enough confesses, that no one need expect to find in 
these pages either ingenious fiction or amusing narrative. In- 
genious fiction, undoubtedly might very readily be dispensed 
■with; but amusing awl instructive narrative might certainly 
have been reasonably expected in leVer-s which were sent to the 
world without any thing else to recommend them. Mrs. 
• Grant was aware of the natural question “ for what purpose 
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were these letters published ?** She oT^ns that the gratification 
of the reader could form no adequate motive, and therefore 
rests the whole of their claim to public attention on the do- 
mestic picture which they afford. In ordinary life many 
things must be transacted and said, which it would be useless 
an;l even ridiculous to record. •Yet so little is this attended to 
on many occasions, that voyages, travels, and biographical ac- 
counts, often attain their amazing length by this trivial soil of 
detail, so that Mrs. Grant is not without a sufficient number of 
precedents to keep her in countenance. Rut in cases of pre- 
• cedent, it always remains to be considered whether ihe thing 
itself is proper, for if not, it can be justified by no precedent 
or authority. But after all, as Mrs. Grant seems to be a very 
amiable and a well-informed woman, this instancy of the vanity 
oi authorship may be excused. Vanity, however, it must be, 
that could induce her to publish these letters, unless the “ paiYi- 
iul circumstance” to which she jlludcs relates to pecuniary ne» 
cessitifs. If this was the case, considering that she has been 
left with a family, this step is not only justifiable but praise- 
worthy, and we hope that she will meet with deserved encou- 
ragement. I^’cre to be wished at the same time, that the 
letters had iSceri more carefully arranged, according to their 
respective dates. Owing, we suppose, to the same want of 
care, some of the letters have been twice inserted, a thing 
, which we think was ratlffer unnecessary. 

Art. XI V. Home; A Poem. pp. 

• * Blackwood, i8<36. 

THE title of this poem possesses considerable artractions, 
and suggests a subject capable of much poetic embellishment. 
Tlic pleaiures and the cares, the joys and the sorrows of do- 
mestic life, furnish a theme which includes numerous occasions 
of inieresting desciiption ; and the poet has likewise many op. 
poriunities of acting jhe moralist wuh peculiar grace. These 
advantages the author of the poem ^befoje us seems to have 
perceived in some instances, but to have overlooked in more. 
He appears perpetually solicitous to engage the attention by 
some unexpected flight of the imagination, by some splendid 
simile, by some dazzling expression : he seldom endeavours to 
interest the heart of the reader by collecting those pleasing tiaits 
which we expect in a poem on Home ; he is more anxious 
to illustrate its pleasures by comparisons, and to make thcii 
force felt by contrast. The following extract, taken a lew 
' lines after the commencement of the poem, will tnake oni 
readers comprehend more clearly his mode of enhancing ilie 
pleasures of Home : 

** Once l^beld,— 4iow dear to memory’s eye, 

^Natlire’s wild scenes improved by novelty !— - 
2 u 2 
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The vernal Tempest *Arran*s summits hide. 

Move, sternly^low'ring, o’er the troubled Clyde, 

Deepen the doom of Cowal's hills of heath. 

And wave hfs terrors over green Roseneath, 

From Leven's laughing vale each charm exile, 

And pour his wrath on many^a trembling Isle. 

** Yet one fair Islet scorn’d liis fierce career,— 

Her fields unshadowed and her fountains clear. 

As if his radiant shield some angel cast 
O er her young foliage, swept the tempest past. 

Safe from the gusts that ravaged hill and dale, 

Thesvaves rough-rolling, and the arrowy hail, 

Sh^ smiled in loveliness, and on her breast 
The storm-chased sunbeams found a place rest. 

'' f righ^ shone that isle amid the flashing foam. 

But brighter, lovelier far, to me is Home." 

This instance of illustrating the joys of Home by a long simile 
is not singular: the same plan/s pursued in two other striking 
examples, besides those of less length. In the first of tlicse 
two, the sensations of the sailors of Anson, when they at length 
came to the island of Fernandez, furnish the simile, and the 
poet, after describing these sensations at some length, declares, 
in two lines, that they were not more rapturous than he expe- 
riences in his Home. The second, which is almost too far- 
fetched for us to discover its application, we shall extract for 
the judgment of our readers: 

' ** Where, fire-enthroned, Zaara’s Genius reigns. 

And shoots fell glances o’er his joyless plrvins. 

Blasts vegetation with his poisonous br(‘nth. 

And wraps the traveller in his sands of clL^nth ; 

Can nature smile ? Does aught the view descry. 

But glittering desarts, and a flaming sky. 

Yes ; close-embosomed in that dreary waste, 

Relenting heaven a verdant Isle has placed, 

Whose thickened shades the torrid rays i;epel. 

Where, mingling beauties, Spring and Autumn dwell. 

Against the rampairts of her fair domain. 

The demons of the desart rage in vain ^ 

In vain th* invadef Heat his arrpws piles. 

Cool flow her fountains, green her palm trees rise ; 

Safe from his burning shafts, light zephyrs play 
Arnid her groves, along her streamlets stray. 

Collect the fragrant tribute of her flowers. 

And breathe perfume and freshness on her bowers. 

** Such, such to Edwin, long condemned to roam 
This waste of earth, the joya of Love and Home." 

This original mistake in the proper manner of treating hrt 
subject pervades the poenj, and givearise to its principal de- 
fects. The author amuses the fancy but fails \o intertst the 
heart: and Home, in his description, excites scaiwly smy' of 
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thf^e feelings which every reader is prepared to associate with 
that word. 

** The division of a long poem into parts,** ^ays our author 
in his preface. “ is frequently convenient; but in the following 
performance it was necessary^ because each part relates to a 
separate period of time/* The application of this observation 
to the poem we were much at a loss to perceive: it is divided 
into three parts, but we found it very dimcult to discover what 
particular period of time was allotted to each. All that we are 
' still able to say with regard to it is that in the first part* the 
speaker describes his feelings after he had quitted his paternal 
home, and before he had settled in a home of his own : in the 
second, he speaks of its pleasures in the company^ of hil youth«> 
ful bride: and in the third, he alludes to its enjoyments when $ 
child is added to complete his domestic happiness. We believe 
that these are wliat the author iq{ends to treat separately as dis« 
tinct periods. To this arrangement we might state many ob- 
jections ; we might complain that the very interesting scenes of 
childhood and early youth were omitted, as welt as the pictures 
of declining age. But we should have been willing to allo^ 
the poet to t^ke just what passages of life he chose, if, he had 
properly illustrated the peculiar circumstances which home af* 
fords in each. But he may be convinced that his long and far- 
fetched similes fan very hiuch of their object, when we found it 
even difficult to discover the passages of life which he had in hj^ 

. . . • • 

Even when our author describes mbre directly, his descrlp^ 

tions are conveyed in such a style as must ever prevent them 
from being striking. His versification is, indeed, smcummonly 
beautiful; and, for the most part, is perfectly corrm and har- 
monious. But he seems to have trusted too much to this beauty 
of versification, and to have sacrificed to it other qualities of 
much greater value. ■ He has fallen not a little into that flowery 
mode of expression, that accumulation of epithets and con- 
trasted members, which affords such facility to the formation of 
polished lines, and which gained the glittering effusions of 
Darwin their temporary reputation. Of this taste the following 
simile affords an example: 

'' As those i/iusive fires, that, mid the night, 

Seduce the traveller with their mimic light, 

But to midead, their chill morasses leave. 

More fo perplex^ and dazzle to deceive— 

Such, and so transitory, so untrue. 

The earth-sprung joys that erring men pursue ; 

Yet, yet to meteor-lights their trust is given, 

And scorne4 the gpidyig beam that shoots from heaven." 

The following instance exemplifies his art in spinning out his 
ideas through a succession of unmeaning and florid members ; * 
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Could all their treasures^ all their charms, impart 
' The thrill that shoots electric through his heart 
Flashed from the heaven of naild Affection’s eyes. 

Beamed in her smile, a light from paradise 

The succeeding simile is particularly Darwinian in the ex- 
pression : 

Such the repose that spreads o’er nature’s form. 

When awful pauses the careering storm,— 

Pauses, with mightier force again to rise, 

Crush the green year, and shade the opening skies.” 

This style must render eve: y description feeble and pointless, 
by involving it in a profus on of wo/ds, and wire-drawing the 
ideas of whicii it is compt'sed. It has a particularly bad effect 
in those*" si m Wes which lie very frequently introduces: it pro- 
tracts them to a tedious length, and gives them often a pomp 
and glitter very disproportionate to the subject they arc intended 
to illustrate. Of this we sff^ll select one among many ex- 
^mnles. The poet is describing the ideal pictures of bliss in 
the company of his mistress which are often formed by the 
lover while wandering in a foreign country, bur whiclj the first 
ray of recollection wholly dispels, leaving ncJrbing but una- 
vailing regret behind. This sta^ie of the lover is illustrated by 
the following simile drawn from the Aurora Borealis; 

The banished Wanderer thus, who darkling goes, 

Crief his companion, *mid Siberian snows, 

' Beliolds at times the Boreal glories rise, 

>^nd light with cheering beams the moonless skies. 

Now winged with fire, the streamy squadrons dart, 

Kush in resplendent columns, join and part ; 

Now, the heavens, in calm effulgence drawn. 

Surpass the splendors of the southern dawn. 

Short splendors ! see, from all the darkening sky. 

In lucid crowds th’ electric armies fly. 

And swift descend, extinct each friendlyjight. 

The deepest shadows ef the polar night.” 

Our author is particularly fond of quaint turns both in 
thought and expression, and sacrifices to them without remorse 
that simplicity which W'onid certdinly be more suitable to his 
subject. By this means he at times fjays something pretty, but 
in general runs into conceits which only amuse by tlnfii oddity. 
Wc shall select a few instances to u^ke him sensible of what 
we censure. In speaking of a lover whovsc poverty rendered 
him wretched even in successful love, he describes him as com- 
pelled to 

—f* fill fiQpiii rapture’s fount the cup of woe.” 

Afterwards he tells us of this lover’s efforts, 

To diadem with wealth the brow of l(^e.” 

He tells us that theatric .shews, music, and similar plea^^nrcrt 
‘^t:oufd not 

The thoughts of Home from Feeling’s bosom ca^t." 
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• lie calls a cloud of smoke rising from d conflagration, 

The gloomy offspring of a shining sire.’* 

Tlic following description of Venus rising "IVom tlie flood \s 
most quaint and affected: 

So beanteons rose the goddess fiom the flood. 

While on her locks th’ aquai^c dnntto/iui stood, 

Or down her losy cheeks each other presi. 

( )r paused, delighted, on her snow-while breaHt.”— 

Wc Ikivc seldom met with snrb an odd [diiase 
d^Iigliis;’’ and have never seen the woid /';/// icpcat^jd losiuh 
sal M'ty. 

'I'lie extiavaganrc of our authoi’s inctnplsois and prn.onifii a- 
tioiis have appealed in several of the cxtiacts ligye alieady 
given. Among in-iny other instances of this suit, he speaks of 
a lover who saw his mistress 

With beauty’s blaze illumine hill and dale.” 

Ilis metaphors are for tlic most part far mote coirectly deli- 
neated than could have been expected wheie they ai^* used so 
often apd with so little occasion; )ct llic following is siiangcly 
mixed; 

Love is a stain, with poverty enrolled. 

It shines no gem, unless enchased in gold.'* 

Here in the fJlrst pla«e love becomes a stain, tor llie cmioiis 
reason that it is put down in the same list with poverty, a rir- 
ciimMancc unaccountable unless the list be diawn up on daftqi 
papet ! but in the succeeding line, tlK; metaphor is ciuifely al- 
teied; love becomes a precious stone, but of •this paiticuUr 
natiiie that it will only sliinc when set in a ceilam rnetal. 

'rhe 1 uiguagc is tor the most part puetn al and puie. In the 
pronunciation we meet with one ScoLiu isin whicli must sound 
veiy auLwardly to an Knghsli ear. In llie woid hanisi the ac- 
cent is m two different lines placed on the last instead ol the 
first •'yllahlc; and as this inipiopci «ccenJuatu»n iiiiloitunately 
ofcuisal the end of the hue, it •canntn he sinned ovci ui 
rc.i<ling: 

TiOng, long, by unrelenting fate^ A(/;7?«sV — 

Ah, must 1 still, by fori line’s frowns iiaiass’d”— 

We have now fulfilled the most useful, although the most 
ungi u lous part of our task to the fuuhor, W^e slnitild not, 
howevei, have so narrowly examined the deleets of ilu.s pot in, 
had we not discoveied vciy Consider able poetical laleiitu m the 
authoi, and many passages which so far atone for these general 
defects of the poem. Of these wc are reluctantly comptlhd 
to liniit ourselves to two extracts, and leave our readers to find 
the rest in t!*e perusahof the poem. He thus speaks of the 
enchantment which the idea of Home throws around all the 
objects connected with it; • 
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Home of our choi*ee> 1 love thee not e tree 
Waves in tby green bounds^ but is dear to mt. 

And musicakits voice. — Hark« as they move^ 
whispers, more soft than elsewhere, fill the grove ! 

The brook, that o’er yon rock descends in foam. 

Abrupt, as if in haste to reach its home. 

Then, lingering, through my mead its passage takes. 

Beyond these limits no such murmuring makes. 

This moss-rose, on whose half-unfolded breast. 

Yet moist with dew, the bee delights to rest, 

Breit^hes, lightly dancing in the freshening gale. 

Fragrance more sweet than stranger flowers exhale. 

And you, wild warblers of my native plains. 

Whom fashion hears not, and whom pride disdains ; 

Ye Ifoiietsv that through birch-woods love to roam. 

Ye red-breasts, minstrels of the peasant's home. 

Whose voice, whose hue, at light ye flit, disclose 
The union of the nigbtingak and rose ; 

To me more pleasure yields each artless note. 

Than all the songs through foreign groves that float. 

Mine be the care, that no rude hand molests 
The sanctuary of your protected nests : 

These little homes shall be inviolate long, 
if long I live,— nor anguish mar your song. 

What charms not ? Even that sparrow’s voice, though rude. 
Conspires to cheer our populous solitifide f 
While, with a bosom that no cares annoy, 

He from the hawthorn chirps bis lively joy.” 

The author’s sentiments arc very commendaKle. He is uni- 
formly the friend of peace, freedom, and humanity : he takes 
occasion to (J^claim against those scenes of carnage and oppres- 
sion by v^Jich our race are rendered miserable and degraded : 
and seems to entertain much more just ideas of man and the 
progress of society than is usually met with among poets. Thus 
after describing the ruins of an old Barones castle, he pro- 
ceeds : ' ^ 

I joy to see its ruins, — to behold. 

Crushed the proud pageantry of days of old 3 
The strong-holds fallen, where "petty tyrants 8way'd> 

While arts and freedom shun’d their baneful shade. 

See, glittering mansions rise on their decay 3 
See that green vale, with epts and hamlets gay. 

The owner dreads not, as his domes aspire. 

And his woods rise, the rage of hostile fire. 

The peasant, rapine’s ravages unknown. 

Fearless, the future harvest caUs bis pwn. 

J^ot such this hapless land in former times,— 

A den of savages, a haunt of crimes : 

Laws were disdainejd, and duties oveAhrown ; ** 

The Monarch trembled on hit blood-stained throne ; 

* The Ghiefltaios, toss'd on faction’s restless waves. 

Now frown’d ail^ rebels, and now crouch'd as slaves 3 
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The People knew not freedom’s rights, decreed 
For thankless lords to laboor and to bleed. 

Not such, even now, by nature favour'd moge. 

Those lands which Devastation tramples o’er j— - 
^ Ijands, where the fierce and frantic Power of War,— 
Whole nations crushed benifath his steel-bright car — 
I^ads death to love and virtue's calm abodes, 

And drives afar their trembling household gods. 

Not Him I mean, who, rons d by many wrongs. 

To shield the weak, and stem invading throngs, 
Stdm, bis red banner to the winds unfurls, 

'Mid guilt's faint ranks, his lightning sabre whirls. 
And, with a voice which turns oppression pale. 
Proclaims, that Freedom's right hand shall prevail : 
What generous heart but owns him as its Lord ? 
What arm but starts to snatch the patriot sword > 
Then, in the guardian of a threatened state. 

Whose eyes shoot terror, and whose voice is fate, 

I own the Sent of Heaven, I recognize 
The watchful Seraph guarding Paradise." 


To the principal poem arc subjoined a few smaller ones: of 
these •* tlie Tomb of iny Fathers” is the best. 

Upon the wIkjIc, this volume will be read with considerable 
pleasuie. As the au;hor has not given his name to the public, 
■we arc led to qpnclude that this is his first production: and if 
he will sedulously apj^y himself to correct the faults to which 
he seems most liable, we have no doubt that he may produce a 
vvork^vejf-deservi^ 
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HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &C, \ 

Art. L'5. lUmtratlon of the Tumidiy or Ancient Biivniws : exhibit 
ting the Principles which determined the Magnitude and Position oj 
each ; and their Systematic Connection with other xestiges of equal 
Antiquity. % Thomas Stackhouse. 8iv>. 5.?. Arch. 180(). 
In this ingenious, but short treatise, the author first considers the 
primary uses of beacons, barrows, ramparts or terraces, and castles, 
or entrenched hills, which am found in various parts of this country, 
and are undoubtedly of very ancient construction. He di tiers not 
materially from preceding antiquaries in the uses to whi( h tliey 
were applied, but the purport of his suggestions is, to direj:t the at- 
tention of future antiquaries to a more enlarged object, whicti was 
to be attained by tliese erections coliectively. His opinion is, that^ 
the beacons, barrows, or castles constitute an uninterrupted chain of 
posts, either wholly vigilant as the barrows ; or unitma vigilance 
and defence as the ramparts $ and connecting remold ohieers, 
namely, the castles and temples of our British ancestors. 'I'o trace 
this connectidti in all its ramifications, he thinks, would be a truly 
pleasmg and highly interesting pursuit to those who have a taste for 
the study of ancient history, and time to devoie to it. 
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clearly of the same opinion, and shall be happy that- oar author, or • 
some other antiquary, protit ing br his hints, will take up the sub- 
ject in this light, Still we would suggest that there may be Home 
danger from opening so-wide a held for conjecture, and from redii- 
^ Gtng to a regular system a hcrics of erections, many of w'hich were 
accidental ; and many differ in the^eriod of their erection so widefy, 
that we cannot venture to couMder them as the completion of one 
plan. If the barrows, for c jtample, were* the burial places, or f.epnl- 
chral monuments of great princes or warriors, the*/ roust have' ar- 
ciimulated to their proent numlH^rs during a lengthened period of 
time, and^thc secondary use of them, as a chain ot pi^sts, innst 
have been the accidental discovery of our ancestors at some distant 
period, w'hen they wanted a protection ol that kind. \Vc do not 
mean, however, to commence the subject proposed by Mr. Stack- 
house, further than to oiler this hint, and to aild. that an antiquary 
n^ay err in two ways, either by nttributing too little, or too much to 
the wisdom ot a people who were, in distant aeras, more than semi-* 
barbarous. We bate seldom beca inclined to oouteniplate the arU 
and ingenuity of out ance'stors with much wmnder, before the rera 
of aiL’hiioctuie, so asloniiihing, displayed in those edifices which we 
term Gothic. 

POLITICS. 

. Art. If». La Pulv en Apprirt vcf, 
retire in Apprarnnee^ b(nn( an An.sxGer to irar ut Ot\ 

Conaidi vatioths on N>e lUa! Intexsits of (in at Ihctoin in regard to 
^Antral Pozerrs, 'J ranMaffd Jroni Ihr firnnani diO. pp, I jy. 
*2s, 6d» Lotulon, I 8 CJ 1 I. fhtdd. 

mphlet chiefly deserves attention in so far as it may hr 
considered expresslvo oi the tentwneuis entertained by moderate men 
on the ContineYil respecting the liritish qvTarrel with the Neutral 
Nations. It i«^pf const:(]uence that the nation slionld be aware that 
these senlimi^'^ts are exceedingly unfavourable: and on this account 
the present pertormance may be read by them wiiii great adwni- 
tage, though it is far from being so able a discussion of the doc- 
trine, as that contained in the treatise reviewed in a former part 
this number. The author with great apj^araiice ot sliucriiy, 

in the strain of a wani^ pardsan of Great llritain, and of a man 
filled w'itli abhorrence at the designs and power of Bonaparte; and 
be deprecates must earnestly her perseverance in a course which 
sets her cause in so unfavourable a light, and alienoles from her »o 
many hearts. 

In one passage he express himself thus: “So long as Great 
Britain «hall remain entire in her power and her reliUious, the uni- 
versal monarchy in Europe, or the new empire of the We.st will be a 
chimera, and possibly the revolutions of the day will only be tem- 
porary. Of this the Disturber of Europe is aware. Hence his rage 
against that constitutional monarch whom he threatens with the as- 
saults ot his omnipotence; hence the pretension of detaching Great 
B’.iiainfrom the Continent, and prohibiting her interference in its 
allairs. Doubtless his efforts will be vain;* if KngWbd manage her 
relations with a skill equal to the dignity with which she prepares 
to vepell his threatened attacks. But to this end il wiU behove her 
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not to offer to the nations one yoke instead of another; she mnst not 
comnrand them to sacrifice their dearest interests, that she nuiy es** 
tablish, to their detriment, unjn^t pretensions, ,The utility of inler« 
national relations is recipiocal; the sactifices \vhic!» iliey require tf-o 
must be equally borne. What then can be more iuqjolilic, in th« 
circumstances of the present moment, than the hnsllle and mciiacin^ 
tone of this pamphlet (ff './r //i One f'eeK lenipled to say 

that the author has been employed by the enemies f)t Great Hritain 
to justify, by his writings, the reproaches with which ihey never 
cease to load her, as the tyrant of the sea«, anfl tlie monopfdizer ol 
the commerce of the universe. How flattering to the |>coph‘ ol the 
different countries, for whom it is so natuial to trust to distant 
hopes, and be discontented with the present moment, must the crui- 
trast appear which is offered to their ears in the sciluctive hiuguage 
of the great adversary of Ikitain ? When he sUdl n^juiie of (he 
deluded nations to shut their poJts against the Riitish ships, they 
will soon regard it as an act of ju'^tand necessary reprisal against an 
oppressive system, which equaUy violates the most solen *. treaties, 
and all the principles of natural equity.” 

He adds, with singular truth: Unfortunately, the Government 

of Britain itself ha.s but too much neglected the public opinion ol 
Europe. Her diplomatic tone has but little assisted in conciliating 
her neiglrbours; and her peremptory deniantls, herjnconsideiate 
menaces, have oftett made her be refused what wonlil readily have 
been granted as a voluntary complaisance, had not a sense of dignity 
rendered it necessary Mo refuse, what W'as demanded as an act ol 
obedience. How many are the recollections wliich England has to 
efface from the minds of the nations of Europe ?” • 

In another^ place is the folluwing^addre.SH : '' Sage "^wd ancient 
Albion, if ihoii indeed aspbe to the immortal glojry of breaking the 
chains, winch the gigantic ambition of the New Atiila is forging toi 
the nation?, ot I'AUope, resign all pretenhion to a d:,ipii nation equally 
alarming; offer iHcm a fiiendship, and as'^istancevjruly disinle* 
rested; persuade, instruct* instead of ihieatcning and commanding; 
adopt the sentimont.s of inodeiation,” kc. '' The voice of truth and 
of wisdimi will be licaid l»v the nations, when the conduct ot Kug- 
land shall give the lie to the vain dedamations, and outcries of her 
enemies, futurity will unluld itsiflf in vhe councils of kings; llitj 
jiations yet unviolatcd will perceive the necessity of uniting them- 
selves heartily and firmly to Engl.iiul and Russia, when thev :ire con- 
vinced that the former desires as little as the latter, to make her 
allies fight for her interests, and is only solicitous to rc-est.Tl)lLsh lilts 
ancient proportions among the .stales, and the balance uf power 
among the sovereigns in Europe, equal in rights and indcpcmlenco.” 

These quotations will probably induce some ol our readers to look 
into the pamphlL t itself. 

Art. 17. Present Ciaiuis and Cowiduinfs of Amcnen 

and lair lu Considered, bvo. pv,7*^- London^ I MOO’. Hat-* 

chard. 

Tjiis piecef*is of a .sii'hilar strain with that entitled War in Dia- 
•guise.” It endeavours to maiutain the doctrine that Great Britaiti 
bsLs • right to iuterrupt the commerce of neutrals with her eneancs 
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colonies, if her enemies excluded them from those colonies before 
the war. As there is no novelty in the arguments here adduced in 
favour of that doct*.'ine : and as all the principal arguments which 
have been advanced in its support have already been noticed by us, 
jit is not necessary for us to enter into the subject at present. It ja 
hut justice to add that it is a pretty dble defence of a doctrine, which, 
however, we condemn. 

Apt. 3 8. Memoir umcernin^ the Commercial Relations of the Umfe4 
States Tvith En^taad. Rj/ Citizen Tat.lkyran d. Read at the 
National Institute, the Germinal, in the Year V,—To which is 
added mv Essay vpon the Advatttages to he derived from New Co- 
tonics in the exLting Circumstances* By the. same Author* Read 
at the Institute, the Mith Messidor, in the Year V. 8ro, py. 87. 
i?. 6il. l^iidon^ 1806*. Longman k Co. 

This is merely a translation of the two pieces by the celebrated 
Ficnch minister, the original of which we reviewed at length in the 
two Numbers of the Literary Journal for September and October, 
ft is, therefore, sufHcient on the present occasion to refer to 
the character we have there given of the two memoirs. We are 
well pleased to hiul them translated, since being calculated to diiTuse 
justcr ideas of Colonial Policy than arc generally entertained ,in this 
country, the more widely they are circulated, the more^ood they 
will do. 

Art. If). General Retnarks on our Commerce with, the Continent: 
shelving our Commercial and Political infiaence on the States of 
Rnssiai Prussia, Sweden and Denmark, To which is added, Ob^ 
ssrvations on British Expeditions to Germany ; and on our Diplo- 
matic Agents Abroad, 8fC* ^SfC. 8i’0, pp, 62. 6d* London, 

J806\ Parsor\s. 

This pamphlet contains a number of very good observations, to 
shew the jmpnftancc of the commerce of this country to the 
northern n3r/^)iis .specified in tlie title-page. And he very justly 
infers th.at if it be ot this importance to them, it will not be an easy 
matter long to deprive Great Britain of any part of that beneficial 
iniercourse. 

The follow i’»g is an ob.serva'tj.on on our military expeditions to the 
continent, which is moVe profound <han many we have heard 
uttered with great pomp from much loftier mouths : 

*^To me it appear^; at all times unnecessary to send an army over 
to the CQntineiii, and for this very simple reason, that if our soldiers 
are not supported by the sincere concurrence of the leading German 
powers, U icy can effect nothings and if the Germans are really 
zealous in tlie common cause, then their own exertions would be 
fully adequate, without tiie aid of troops, that must be weakened 
by the fatigues of the sea, and fight under numerous disadvantages 
in a foreign country. 

A man need but sound the Germans, on an intimation of an 
expedition, to know their sentiments : and he will generally find, 
that the hopes of gain, and the circulatioif of Britift moneys are 
the only motives to secure a welcome.** • 

IHie following fact, which he states w'hile treating on this subject 
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h one out of a large collection fully known to the world, which 
• prove in a very remarkable manner, that frantic abuse of the pub* 
lac money by which the British government is now distinguished all 
over the world : , 

To give the reader a general idea of the cxpences attending 
^itish expeditions to Germatw, 1 will only state one instance ol; 
the many that are notorious. /T gentleman of the name of Eckards 
was fortunate enough to get a contract for supplying part of the 
army under his Highness of York when in Germany. By this con- 
tract he, for his share alone, realized a fortune of ^^500,000 
sterling, with which he retired to Prussia, was there ennobled and 
has since purchased the first estates in the country. I'hf name and 
riches of Baron von Eckardstein are too well known abroad to need 
farther remarks." 

Art. 120. Rrflections on Mr. WindliQm's Plan submittcjl to Parlia- 
ment for the Improrcjncnt of the Army. By an*Officcr. pp. 

Is. 6d. Thisleton, 18()(>. 

This military author is rather favourable to Mr. Windham than 
otherwise. His ideas are such as might be expected from a man 
who has formed his opinions in the army. He sees that things are 
not quite so well as they ought to be, but he does not conceive that 
they be mended. He allows the private soldiers of tlie regular 
army to be in a deplorable state, but he thinks there is no w^ of 
improving their condition. If the officers are made coifjforlable, re-^ 
spectable, and well-behaved, he thinks we gain all that can be gained^ 
and must even arbandon^the great body of the army to irretrievable 
debauchery and wretchedness ! 

Art. 21. A Defence (f the Volunteer System , in Opposition to ilr* 
lVindha7}is Idea if that J'orce ; with Hints for its Jfnpuovement. 
pp. 6 * 7 . 2#. Hatchard, 160(>. * ^ 

This pamphlet contains many judicious observations : the author, 
however, seems to over-rate the value of our Volunteer force, at 
least under its present regulations. He seems also to misapprehend 
Mr. Windliam’s intentions* with regard to it. Mr. Wfhdham doe# 
not now, as might have been expected from his loud declarations 
.before he came intojoffice, intend to disband that whole force, and 
put a final end to the system. He merely intends to withdraw some 
of the government allowances from ^he Volunteers ; and his other 
mesisures rather tend to increase than diminish the numbers of this 
force, since those who are npt volunteers ^are subject to the ballot 
for the leiy-en-massc. The author justly ridicules this latter force 
which is at once likely to be oppressive and perfectly ridicultrus. 
Art. 22. Thoughts on changing the System of National l^efence at 
the present Moment, and on the Change proposed, pp.72. Stock- 
dale, 1806‘. 

In our last Number we gave our thoughts at large on Mr. Wind- 
ham’s plans for the improvement of our land forces ; and stated 
wherein we thought them praise-worthy or blameable. The author 
of the pamphlet before us thinks they deserve no praise whatever, 
but the keenest censure.* He sits dowui to vvrite almost breathless 
with indignation, and arrives at the end of his performance with uu- 
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diminished wrath. His aUack, how'cver, is only powerful in abuse i 
be evinces by his indlscriminarc censure that be knows nothing of 
die matter, and that iie would hare railed equally at any measures 
whatever that have been j>r'v.M.^ed by the same men. The ig. 

noranceand inability of Mr. WiM^ihmrfhopponents have indeed served 
fo conceal the weakest parts oi his plan. His best measures, which 
could resist any attack, have becnHiolently assaulted ; while thoJc 
which are unwise and neatly impracticable, have passed with little 
censure. His plan of enlisting men for a limited period has been 
loudly reviled and abused : hi.s w'ild chimera of a tiaiiied population 
bas been allowed to pioceed with comparatively little opposition. 

t TIIKOI.OGY. 

Aut. ^?3. TAr Christian Spectator; or llcrfirious Shrtchr^ from Real 
Life, 12 /// 0 . ;.»p. 140. 'Jv. (v/. Hati'lianl, ISOfi. 

This littl^ work consists of pious, and we hope, useful medita- 
tions on some events real or imaginary, on Nelson’s victory and 
death, and the snbsrquon! iliank^gi\ ing. and on the country assizes, 
trial and death of a penitent convict, ^c. kc* 'Jhe authf/i, in his 
style, is of the school of Hcivey, and indeed in his religious appli- 
cations, emulates the matter as w'cll as manner of that popular 
divine. We cannot, however, avoid funllng to him, that it was 
Hervey’s custom to give lii.s readers a little more lor iheit money. 

Aut C 1. The Dafi/e of Armaocudon ; or th>' T'nial 'rnup/ph of the 
Vtu^csidiU (\i' sr. iCw/o. pp. l.v Hatchaid, ISOti. 
There is so much in this pamphlet which surpasses our under- 
standing that we .shall dismiss it wdth very brief notice. Jt consists 
of an address to the Messiah/* in which the author p»-ays for the 
tal^;ts of Virgil : and of ** Oixservations on the Prophecies now ful- 
filling in,ti*.3 World. All w^e can learn Iroin the latter, as here des- 
cribed, is, that about the yt*nr ISbti, ‘Mioth the Roman Catholic 
and Mahometan aposiacies, and every corruption ol ical Christianity, 
will be exploded and done away, and the Kingdom of the Moun- 
tain, predicted by the Prophet Daniel, will be fully established.’* 
jiitimations^are also given ot the lestora.inii of the Jews, &c. atid 
in llie mean time, much gi>od advice is ofllied lo the people of this 
country, against whose religion Bonaparte’s contcdcracy of kings 
(of bis own making) will prubably be brought to act. 

Aut. 25. The Vac tine Conttst: u, Mttd Ihimnuity, Itrnson, 
Kcti^ioHj and Truth, (i;:jitnst Tien(\ vajctiiffg Tcrocifu, oivhcar^ 
ing J/moience, wort' tied Pride, fahe laith, ai:d Dcspenition 5” Hcing 
an iJ^QCt Outline of ihc Arguments and Lntertaiing Facts, adduird 
by the principal Co.uhaiants on both Sides, respecting Cow-Pox 
Inoculation j including a late ijjjieiai Report on this Subject, by the 
Medical Council of the Royal Jennerian Society. Chiefly designed 
for the Use of Clergymtn, Heads of FatnUieb, Guardians, Over- 
seers qP the Pool, and other Unprofessional Renders who maybe, 
cancel tied for the fCelfare of Mankind. By William Blair, 
M.A. Si?o. pp. 106*. 24 . 6 d. Murray. 

This is an answer to a publication by the late Dr. Rowley against 
Tacciaatiuo. The publication in question was written in sach ^ 
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Spirit that no depep 4 anoe whatever conM«b 6 plac^ upon the «§tale*> 
» flienta. Dr, Rowlej' seems tp have been so much under the itiflueticw 
of prejudice proceeding apptarentSy from interested aiui erivioift^ mow 
tives, that he regarded the use of vaccination wiji a kind of sava^ 
resentment, which was beiglrtoned almost to deitperation wtieii M 
beg.iri to find that his cause was hopeless. It may be admitted that 
IJr. Rowley was not ‘=ejisible of* his being p^ejiKliced. ide might 
perhaps have* realty believed that he was in the right, but the very 
Steps which lie took with a view»^ to establish his opinions were tl«s 
b«‘st evii-lnice against liim. When rh.ildren happened to be defurrntMl 
hy scmf.hula aher liav'ing had the cow -pox, he considered sufh ca^t 
as instances of new diseases occrisioncd by vacciiunion^ If thof;o 
who w<jre vaccinated caught cold, his imagination might easily |)tx- 
sn ide him that they coughed like a cow, or bellow'cd like a bulk 
111 this manner he collected a variety of cases of beastly diseases an 
he culleJ them, and other evils resulting from varciu^ion, Tli# 
futility of the arguments founded on these cases are here siitficienrlf 
exposed. Tlic'y are all misrepresented or are entirely dillercnt drs- 
east's liom what Dr. Ilowley supposed them to be These are erron 
which one would expect from the temper with winch Dr. Rowley 
wM*ute It is needless here to enter upon the detail of the cases, aft 
the arguments and mis-statements of the enemies of vac< inatioii 
have b«rn so often refuted and exposed. The violent opposition to 
the cow-pox inoculation however has not been withoty its advan- 
tages. It has turned the attention of niabkind to the snbj.'et which 
has been siticd ip every possible way. The consequence has been 
that the merits of the (bscovery have been moie cle/irly and gene* 
rally peiceived, that the truth has been more widely dilJused, and 
that the minds of men have been relieved from tloiii^s and appreluMi- 
sions much sooner than they would ot^erwi'»e Ik eii'.’* Opposi- 
tion therefore, a.s always happens where it is dir^’i ted against the 
truth, has only ojierated hn* its own destruction. Its virience lias 
only ser\cd to precipitate its lall, rnid liie peicnl seem-, now to beat 
no groat di'.Misce wlicn die advantages of \atvinaiion will be uni- 
versally seen and acknowlcnged. ^ 

n KAMA. 

AliT. ?(/. I'hv I.ru^Li^habli' LokL/. *•/ CoPtifft;, in /’b ’ JefY, fly 
C \ i: o I. O’C \ u ^Tir, 'J.v. Gjf. Symou Js. J 
Tbrs comedy appears to have been rejected by one of ilie Toudoa 
managers, and widi good reason. No managei who liai' any legaid 
tor his benches and his chand^irieis would venture to insvdl an au- 
dience with such political allusions as we tind here, and which are 
tit only for the audiences that uscd to assemble some yeais ago about 
Ctipenhagcii-house. Hut the am hor's politics are not tlie^v»id> ob 
struction; his wit and vulgarity are yet more prominent, and would 
render his comedy a suilyble entertainment fur a booth in SmilldielJ, 
only upon this condition chat he should be uiideistood to have writ- 
teu it 111 ridicule of modern dramas, 

N O V E ES. 

Art. 97. Castle Nuoiitrx or, Uairii and Advluia. A Rvmnur. 
ii// 4 //\v. M VN N Eus. in/s'. I'diwn. Sv. Crosiiy Co. ISt ti. 

• Tiffee the following ingiedients: — A heroine imprisonod-*«a lover 
|;aining admission to her castle under the disguise of a tidier, «eiv.od 
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giants imprisoned end almost ttarved— damp cdQs^borrid 
duD^ni— -glioits and tpeetres— blood> ikdetona and daggen.— Im- • 
penetrable darkritts-Mlim tights*— nia^ bolts and chaitu— secret 
murders and dead bodies— dreadful precipices— aweful chasms— 
marvellous escapes— nodding ruioa-^roaring torrents and cataracts— 
most astonishing discoveries-^^lafge estates and happy lovers. Fiat 
misiura, and you have the composifion called Castle Nuovier. * 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art. 28. Reply to Professor Playfair's Letter to the Author of the 
Examination of Professor Staeart's Short Statement, S^c. Include 
in^ some Remarks on Mr. Stewart's Postscript, By John Inglis 
D,D, 'Author of the Exmin^ion, Edinburgh, 1806. Hill. 
Longman & Co. London, 

Some account of the pamphlet to which this professes to be a re- 
ply, as woH as pf Mr. Stewart's Postscript, is given in the Literary 
Journal for March 1806. And we have had various occasions of 
expressing our opinion on the only point in this controversy which 
is interesting to literature, the interpretation which, in fairness, 
ought to be put upon the language^n Mr. Leslie's note. 

Retaining, as we do, the clearest conviction, that the note of Mr. 
Leslie not only justified but demanded the interference of the clergy, 
this circumstance constrains us to think that the clergy, in this con- 
troversy, have not been the party provoking but the party provoked. 
There is hdWever an allegation, which, if proved, would, in our 
estimation, counterbalance this circumstance. The allegation is 
that a combination existed among the clergy^ Edinburgh to pro- 
mote as many as possible of their own nbmber, in defiance of the « 
m^itof other candidates, tothe office of Professors. This circum- 
stance, think as decidedly, required the interference of the Pro- 
fessors ; and if, in opposing so mercenary and mischievous a project, 
their indigiiatioh had transported them a little beyond the bounds of 
decorum, we should have been easily satisfied , with an apology. 
But we must beg leave to declare our opinion, that as far as evi- 
dence has been submitted to the publiC) the allegation is not sup- 
ported ; and for us, therefore, we are bound not to believe it. The 
only proof on this point which Mr. Stewart deigns to offer to ns 
** at a distance from the seeqp of the dispute,” ‘is his own “ decided 
conviction” against the assertion of his adversaries. But surely Mr. 
Stewart has here presumed a little too much upon the respect due to 
bis decided conviction. It is a maxim of law and justice, without 
which law and justice would be empty names, that the unsupported 
assercieil of the accuser instead of overbalancing the defendant's 
plea of not guilty,” ought to go for nothing ; or if it tells against 
arty body should tell only against the accuser himself. The pre- 
samptive evidence of this point adduced by Mr. Playfair, cannot 
with arty impartial person be held sufficient proof, and is very well 
exposed in this pamphlet ; on the merits of which, we shall only 
add that it is an able answer to the very able letter to which it relates. 
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